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CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 

BY 

RT. REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF MADRAS. 


STATE of war between nations, especially 
between Christiiin natioAs, is on the face 
of it obviously a breach of Christian love. 
It is as unnatural a state of things as a 
quarrel or a fight between two brothers. It vio- 
lates the fundamental piinciple of the brother- 
hood of man and tlie universal fatherhood of God. 
“ The whole law,” says S. Paul, “is fulfilled in 
one word, even in this, “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” “ This is*niy Command- 
ment,” said our JiOid Jesus Christ, “ that ye love 
one another, even as I have loved you.” No one 
could for a moment imagii<e that this law of love 
is fulfilled when nation goes to war against nation 
and wh^ Christian brethren bend all their ener- 
gies lio kill one another. “ Amid arms laws are 
silent” is an old saying. It is still truer that 
“ amid arms love is silent.” • 

A gi'ave re.sponsibility, then, rests upon the 
nation or nations thiit have provoked this terrible 
war, and we ai'O rightly very sensitive on this 
point. Both England and Germany have been 
at great pains to justify their conduct to the con- 
science of the Christian world. The case for 
Great Britain has been set forth with great clear- 
ness in the speeches of Mr. Asquith, Mr. IJoyd 
George and Sir Edward Grey and in the White 
Book issued by the Foreign Office : and it has 
commended itself to the neutral nations of Euro{)e 
aj^d America. Our consciences are clear as to the 
justice of our cause. It is difficult in the heat of 
.such a conflict as this to estimate nicely the exact 
force of the various motives which have influenced 
our people. Undoubtedly the British Empire, as 
a whole, felt from the first that its existence was 
at stake. They felt too that we^ «were bound in 
honour to stand by France against aggression on 
the part of Germany. But from what I saw and 
beard and read myself in England during those 


fateful days at the beginning of August last, I 
am sure that what roused the moral indignation 
of the people of Great Britain and united them as« 
one man in support of the declaration of war was 
the violation of the neutrality of Belgium by 
Germany. It was then cleasly seen that 
England had to choose between war and the 
breaking of its Avord ; between fighting Germany 
and allowing a weak and helpless nation, which it 
had promised to protect, to be trampled under 
foot in defiance of tieaty obligations. It was this 
(Jain moral issue that appealed with overwhelming 
force to the conscience, not only of Great Britain 
but of the whole Empire and made war appear 
not merely justifiable but a sacred duty. 

If ever war is ju.stifiable for a Christian nation, 
Ave can feel with a good conscience that Great 
Britain Avas justified in dmwing the BWord«in this 
war. Tlie only question that can be raised is 
whether it is ov^er right, under any circumstances, 
for a* Christian nation to go to war ; and whether 
the appeal to arm.s, even in defence of right and 
justice, is not a relapse into Paganism and a 
denial of Christ. 

Undoubtedly both the teaching and example of 
Jesus Christ can be appealed to in defence of this 
extreme view. Such a saying as “ Resist not him 
that is evil ; but whosoever smiteth thee on thy 
right cheek turn to him the other also,” is not 
easy to reconcile Avith going to war. And apart 
from definite precepts, there is the weight of our 
Lord’s example. He would not allow his disciples 
to use force in His defence. When, on the night 
of His arrest in the garden of Gethsemane, Peter 
dreAv his sword and smote a servant of the High 
Priest and cut off bis ear, our Lord bade him put 
up again his sword into its sheath, “ for,” he 
said, “ all that take the aword shall perish by the 
swoi^.” In the same spirit as He stood before 





HOSPITAL SHIPS 
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^^RITAIN^ being the greatest'mantime power 
of the world and especially nu she is now 
1(|| waging war in four continents, it is very 
essential that she should have a consider- 
able number of Hospital Ships. 

In an overseas-war one Hospital Ship is 
mobilised for each division of the field army. 
Each is equipped for 220 beds including 20 beds 
for ofiicers. Subject to sea transpoi t arrangements 
the control of Hospital Ships rests with the 
• Director of Medical Services and his representa- 
tive on the lines of communications. It is 
obvious, however, that in the circumstances of the 
present war thtjre could be no such restriction as 
to numbers. 

India's sons have not been the hist to recognise 
tl\e necessity of these ships, for two completely 
equipped vessels have been fitted out — one in 
Madras and one in Bombay — and are now 
engaged in the work of the transfer of wounded 
and sick from the seats of warfare. 

It is customary, on the outbreak of war, to 
** convert ” suitable pa.ssenger steamers into 
these floating Hospitals, as only one or two are 
borne on the active list in time of peace. This 
transformation was effected in Madras on the 
B. I. S.S. “ Tanda," while in Bombay the 
Canadian Pacific Kailway Company's S.S. Em- 
press of India ” was similarly dealt with and it 
is not too much to say that no better' equipped 
Hospital Ships than the H. S. Madras” and the 
H. S. Loyalty” are anywhere to be found. The 
Hospitalship Madras owes its origin |o H. E. 
liOixl Pentland, Governor of Madras, and its suc- 
cess has be^n chiefly due to the munificent gene- 
rosity of the Zemindars and ruling chiefs of 
Southern India prominent among whom are the 
Maharajah of Travancore, the Kajahs of Cochin, 
Yenkatagiri, Bobbili, Vizianagaram, Pitta- 
puram and Parlakimidi. The geneial public of 
the P^residency also responded to His Excellency's 
appeal in a very generous fashion. 

The Hospital Ship ** Loyalty ” has been pre- 
sented to the Government by the Princes and 
Chiefs of India ; and His Highness the Maharaja 
of Gwalior has made himself responsible for all 


the arrangements and for the financing of the 
ship. Almost all the Indian Princes have associ- 
ated themselves with the Maharaja Bcindia in this 
mission of mercy : and among those who immedi- 
ately intimated their desire to share in bearing 
the cost of this noble undertaking may be men- 
tioned, the chiefs of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Rewah, 
Hyderabad, Bhopal, Si tarn an, Jhabun, Dhar, Datia, 
Rutlam, Indore Sailana, Rajgarh, Barwani, Kash- 
mir, Darbhanga,* Rampnr, Dowas (S.B), Dewas 
(J.B). Kagbogarh, Alirajpur, Seket, Bardwan, 
Benares, Fauna and Dholpur. 

The first step in the transformation is the 
clearing of the main deck of all partitions and 
divisions. In the ca.so of the S. S. “ Tanda,” this 
was easily done and her main deck was converted 
into a large ward for Indian sepoys, rows of bed- 
steads with swinging cots having been fixed to 
the deck. Other wards were arranged for Indian 
officers, European soldiers and European officers. 
.The total number of sick and wounded that can be 
accommodated is 300 but arrangements have been 
made by which an additional 100 can be‘ taken on 
board, shopld necessity arise. Cabins for the 
medical and nursing staffs were arranged for in 
the space reserved for first- clats passengers. 

In a hospital which is to sail the sens with 
wounded, it is necessary that all equipment should 
be complete and self-contained. An operating 
room is of the greatest importance and this should 
be situated in the centre of the ship, so that the 
motion of the vessel may be felt as little as possi- 
ble. The disfiensary, the X-ray room, the tecte- 
riological laboratory the sterilising room and the 
laundry are all indis^iensable adjuncts. It may 
be noted that diflioulties usually arise in the 
laundry, as a large quantity of linen is requii-ed 
daily and the drying of clothes is effected oply 
with great trouble.* This is especially the case 
when the ship is passing through temperate zones. 
For Indian troo^ a series of kitchens must be 
provided with cooks belonging to the different 
castes and rRceS| . * 

The medical staff* of a hospital ship usually 
consists of five commissioned officers, this number, 
however, varying with the number of beds. In 
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addition to these, assistant'surgeons are placed 
in charge of the X- Hay . room and bacteriological 
laboratory while additional assistant surgeons and 
sub-assistaiit-surgeons are of course necessary for 
general duty. Perhaps as important as these is the 
nursing stall' which varies in strength according 
to the size of the ship* The Hospital Ship “Madras” 
has I matron superintendent and 8 nurses for 300- 
400 beds. 

Hospital i^hips must be distinguished by cer- 
tain nuirks. All milibiry Hospital ships must be 
painted white with a horizontal band of green, 
while all other hospital ships carry a red hori- 
zontal band. The S. S. “Tanda” did not present a 
very picturesque appearance on her arrival at 
Madras, but ag the Hospital-ship “Madras” her 
greyish white l^iill showed up the horizontal red 
band and large red crosses on her sides in strik- 
ing relief. The large red cii’osse.s must be lit up 
at night, this being effected by means of a sejirch 
light whose beams are thrown down on to the side 
of the ship. 'Phis prevents belligerent .shij)s from 
attacking or torjiedoeing what otherwise might be 
taken a.s an enemy’s ship. 

The Kcd ( boss Flag must he displaye<l along 
with the national llig, this being the distinctive 
emblem adoptetl at the (leiieva'( ’oiivention by the 
Powers. Till key, however, uses a red crescent in 
place of the Ktsl Cross. Under the recent Hague 
Convention various amendments to the old 
Geneva Convention have been latilied by the groat 
Powtns. It is ot interest to note that Pritish sail- 
ors liave only been satisfying tJiese Conventions 
when they endeavouied to collect the wounded 
Germans after the Heligoland fight. All wound- 
ad and sick in Jfospita] ships are to be looked on 
as neutr.als and the mediciil and nursing stalls in 
charge as well as the surgical ciiuipmeut. are 
also to be treated as strictly neutral. In other 
wonls, the staff of a hospital sliip cannot be made 
prisoners of war. 

Under the Hague Convention called the Con- 
vention for the adaptation to maritime warfare of 
the principles of the Geneva Convention, hospital 


ships are divided info .three classes : (1) Military 
Hospital-ship.s, (2) Hospital-ships equipped by 
private individuals or societies belonging to 
belligerent states and (3) Hospital ships equipped 
by private neutral individuals or neutral relief 
societies. To secure the privilege of neutrality, 
however, in each case, it is necess-ary to send to 
* tlie enemy before they are brought into u.se, the 
names of all ships intended for treatment and trans- 
fer of the sievk and wounded. Hospital ships fall- 
ing under cliusses 2 and 3 must also carry a certi- 
fieate “ declaring that they had been under the 
control and supervision of the Government autho- 
rities while fitting out and on final departure.” 

It is understood, of course, that these Hospital 
ships must not be used for any military purpose 
o.g. carrying ammunition or guns. On the other 
hand, ** while tlie belligerents should be careful 
not to fire or attack n Hospital ship, they cannot 
be expected to desist from w'arJike operations 
they are carrying on, because a Hospital ship ^ts 
nvolved in them.” 

In addition to the ships Jndia has also pro- 
vided a special hospital to which the sick and 
woundetl are removed immediately the Hospital 
Ships airive in Bombay. This hospital hears the 
name of The Lady llaidinge War Hospital. Of 
course tliere are, in addition, several hospi- 
tals both in Bombay and in the other Presi- 
dencies and Provinces of the Empire, set apart 
exclusively for the accoiiimodatiou of the sick 
and the wounded. The Bombay branch of 
the St. Jolin Ambulance Brigade is entrusted 
with tlic task of removing the w'ounded from 
the shijis to the Lady llardinge War Hospital 
and in the case of those going out of Bombay the 
women’s branch of the imperial Belief Fund has 
fitted up s]>ecial ambulance tiains. It is common 
knowledge that sovei-al private individuals have 
placed their motors and carnages at the disposal 
of the St John Ambulance Brigade and these, not 
less than other subscribers, have respondeci splen- 
didly to the needs of those who have suffered in 
the Empire’s cause. 


The Rangoon Newspapers on the “Indian Review” 

This is a magazine which the publiBhers, Messrs. G. A. Natesan ^ Co., of Madras, have every reason to be 
proud of. Wo are glad to aee that the editor is making an rlTort to break away from the old tradition of ancient 
Indian journalism and give us something more up-to-date This magazine improves each month, and is full of inter- 
esting reading. — 'Jhe Rangoon Timfs, 

We hope that this Remeu^ first of its kind in India, may live long and continue to be of useful service to 
► the people of India.— 7/itf Rangoon iitandard. 

Tlfe premier Review andiMagazine of India. The IJterary man, the politician, the scholar and student, will 
all find in its pages matter of engrifssing interest. No literary man, educationist or student in Burma should deprive 
himself of the advantage of having the Indian Review on his bookshelf or table.— /fusaem News, 

G. A. NATESAN & CO., BOOLSELJ-EBS, 4, SUNKUBAMA CHETTY STBEET, WADBASi 



tHE WAR AND THE PENINSULA 

BY 

PROF. K. C. MACARTNEY, M.A. 


ANY people, whose business or pleiusuro is 
so exacting as to inako it diHicult for* 
them to keep up by their reading with 
current politics in countries, outside the 
Empire, are wondering why the neutral nations 
of Europe should be watching the cscnl struggle 
with such tense anxiety. It is the purpose of the 
present article to remind them of certain facts 
relating to Spain and Portugal, which may help 
to throw some light dn the sui»ject. We will 
begin with Portugal, ns that country stands more 
definitely committe 1 to lake action thtin does 
Spain at the present time. 

Very early in August, announced her 

intention of adhering strictly to tl i* terms of her 
ancient alliance with England and proceeded to 
get her house in order in accordance with that 
declaration. Before we come to discuss her rea- 
sons for this act, it is >\cll to make ourselves 
quite certain of what it means. We all know 
that we arc allied to Japan by treaty, and the 
present war has converted tlie ftiiloxtc with 
France and llussia into a de jciclo alliance, but the 
alliance referred to by the Portuguese Republic is 
not quite of this nature. It consists of a long- 
standing friclidship which has in the past been 
of considerable advantage to both sides, and may 
yet be of very real service to them. 

It is customary to date the Anglo Portuguese 
friendship from the assistance given by John of 
Gaunt, the father of Henry IV. of Kn gland, to 
the Portuguese during the siege of Lisbon, which 
up till then had been in the hands of the Moors. 
This was in the latter half of the 14th cen- 
tury. In the Ifith century that strangely ro- 
mai^jc figure, Sir Thomas Stukely, iieA to Ra- 
leigh, the most typical of all Elizibethan English- 
men, was killed with many other English gentle- 
men while fighting on the side of the Portuguese 
King at the disastrous battle of Alcazar in North 
Africa. In the 17th century charles II. married 
Catherine of Braganza, and received as her dowry 
Tangier in Africa ami Bombay in India, which 
formed the first personal link between this country 
and the British Crown. In the 18th century 
England once more found herself in armed alliance 
with Portugal in the war which eventually drove 
Napoleon out of the Peninsula. At this time a 
COQ^mercial treaty was concluded between the two 


countries, w'hich had the effect in England of 
supplanting the French wino;^ by those of Portu- 
gal. This is not the only commercial fruit of the 
long-standing friendship, but it is the best known 
one. 

During the lOtli century relations between the 
two countries received much strength from the 
relationship between the two ruling houses. 
Everyone will remember that the first visit paid 
by King Edward to a foreign Court was to his 
cousin. King Charles of Portugal.*. It is no secret 
that the two sovereigns had a deep personal re- 
gard for one another, <which showed itself striking- 
ly in King Edward’s solicitude for the interests 
of King Manoel after his father’s tragic death. 

Quite apart from the warm friendship of the 
Rulers, however, England performed one great 
service to Portugal during this peiiod. Portuguese 
power had, from causes which it is not our pre- 
sent purpose to discuss, been growing gradually 
weaker, but she had not lost her Colonial Empire 
altogetiier. This is always a dangeroiis position 
for a weak State, and the growth of Prussian 
Colonial :unbitions did not make it any safer. Jti 
certain cases Portugal tried to sell her Colonies 
to Great Ihitain, hut the English GovernmjBiit, 
for leasons which seemed to them at the time to 
be sutiicient, refused to buy. This, to some ex- 
tent no doubt, suggested and encouraged the 
German idea of securing for Germany the right 
of pre-emption over the Portuguese Colonies. 
This means that Germany has the right, if she 
can get her claim accepted, to the first refusal of 
any of the Portuguese Colonies which may be for 
sale. This right has never been conceded by 
England or Portugal, though England would pro- 
bably not have attempted to stop a sale to Ger- 
many in which i’ortugal was a perfectly free and 
satisfied party, the evil in the German claim lies 
ill the fact that it would be inqiossiblo for Portu- 
gal to resist German force, if she stood alone in 
the matter. The buying ” would most certainly 
have become the merest sham, Germany would 
have had it in her power to fix the price, if indeed 
any pnee were paid at all. Even while this talk 
of pre-emption was going on, Germany, if report 
speaks true, was making proposals to England to 
partition the Portuguese Colonies between them, 
08 Poland had twice been divided, and in this 
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case there was no talk of payment to Portugal. 
Whether or not these reports were actually true 
hardly matters, they are believed to- day in Por- 
tugal. There it is believed by everyone, royalist 
and republican alike, that England alone prevent- 
ed action being taken' with this object in view 
after the Revolution? This goes fjir to explain 
PortugaFs attitude towards Germany, for this 
reason, if for no other, she must cling to the Eng- 
lish connection. 

There are, however, . other weighty considera- 
tions which all tend in the same direction. It 
hardly matters in the New World if one of the 
small Republics has a Revolution, but in sober 
Europe a Revolution is a disturbing occurrence. 
The Portuguese. Revolution was attended by many 
circumstances, which shocked exceedingly a deco- 
rous Europe, though they would hardly have dis- 
tressed the South Americai? States. One king 
and his eldest son had been murdered ; bis youth- 
ful successor was driven from the Throne by the 
aid of artillery ; after the king, fell the Church 
under most distressing circumstances; the Re- 
public seemed to be supporting itself by means of 
secret agents and to be avoiding a fmnk appeal 
to the nation ; it was evident that many people 
were 0 })posed to the new regime even to the point 
of resisting it in arms ; finally the treatment of 
politic il prisoners left very much to be desired. 
Tt is not our business to discuss these facts or 
their causes, very often the actions of a political 
factiom are the results of causes for which they 
are only partly responsible, but the judgment of 
the world is very greatly influenced by facts, and 
rightly so, and these facts shocked Europe. 

In this troublous time the sheet anchor of the 
Republic was the alliance between England and 
Portugal, to which it expressed its adherence 
almost before it was fully constituted. A new 
regime is hardly respectable in Europe, but the 
next best thing to being respectable, for States 
as for individuals is to claim connection with 
others of unassailable re.spectability ; the United 
States is Great Rritain's only rival in this parti- 
cular virtue, and Portuguese Republicans knew 
this well. 

^ We emphasize this point because it gives us 
the second compelling reason for Portugue.se in- 
tervention at this moment. So far the Republic 
has not succeeded in freeing itself from the stig- 
ma attached to its inception', it'is still rather in 
•the shade, and people look askance at it. If, 
however, il could appear in a w|ir of this kind as 
the ally of the most progressive and enlightened 
nations of Europe, fighting for the sacred causes 


of national freedom anH international probity, £be 
return to tho.Europoan family would be far easier. 
We have already Emphasized the dangers of isola- 
tion for weak States with Colonial possessions. 

There is a tliii d point of view from which the 
Republican Government are bound to look at the 
^ matter. They know, and all the world knows, 
that the Portuguese nation is divided into fiercely 
antagoni.stic factions. No Government can be 
stable under such circumstances. There is proba- 
bly only one thing which could unite all parties, 
and that is the danger of losing the Colonies. 
The Government may well feel that if the nation 
'were united on this issue, they might learn to 
become more united on others, and in any case it 
would gain time. 

Thoy^need have no scruple about raising the 
cry ‘ the Colonies are in danger.’ Germany know's 
perfectly well the feeling aroused against her in 
Portugal, ^\’^ere she victorious, Portugal would 
not be allowc<l to keep her Colonies for long. To 
Germany a World -Empire means no less than the 
command of the habitable glob^. The victory of 
th(^ a11io.s, on the other hand, will make the exter- 
nal position of Portugal reasonably secure and 
she might easily enhance her prestige by becom- 
ing a paj-tner in a successful war. 

This analysis of the possible motives for Portu- 
guese intervention in the war may seem a littlo 
cold, but it mii.^t be remeinbered that Portugal 
is not directly coiicoriiod in the immediate causes 
of the War, as is evidently felt by a section of 
the people, for tlie ilepuhlicans are finding it 
somewhat diflieult to form a stable Government. 
Yet though the motives here .suggested are less 
disinterested than those which forced the British 
Empire into the War, they are not of the nature 
, to make ashamed the patriotic Portuguese of sin- 
cere Republican convictions. It must be the 
highest wish of such a person for the present to 
unite Portugal under the Republican flag, and 
for the future to save her from dismemberment. 
/\Jso we must not suppo.se that the motives of in- 
ternational probity and the protection of the 
weak by the strong, which are dominating in Great 
Britain, France and Russia, are not also strongly 
operative among thoughtful people in Portugal. 

So far we have assumed the probability of 
the Portuguese intervention on the side of Great 
Britain. The advantages which would accrue to 
the Allies from such a development may now be 
glanced at. In the first place, Portugal is not a 
great military state, but neither was Belgium 
before this war. There is little doubt that if 
well led and disciplined, the Portuguese soldier 
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would give a good account of himself, though a 
recent Revolution is not a good training for dis- 
cipline and self-restraint. Portugal might put 
into the field several thousand men, who could be 
very useful oven now as second line troops and 
would rapidly improve under the stimulus of ac- 
tual war conditions. The principal advantage , 
gained, however, would bo the closing of the 
Portuguese ports to the enemy’s shipping of till 
kinds; two months ago it was reported that some 
seventy Gtirmaii merchantmen had take'u refuge 
in these ports, and on the other hand these har- 
bours would bo open without restritjtion to the 
Allied Powers ; under <|uite conceivable c rciini- 
stinces this might be of extreme value to them. 

SPAIN. 

When we turn from Portugal to Spain, wo are 
confronted with a f.ar more complicated problem. 
Without much advertisement, S[»ain has in our 
time crept gradually back into a position, which is 
full of promise for her future grcatnes.s. Her 
close proximity to* Portugal and the memory of a 
former pos.session of that country woiihl of thern- 
i^elves be sufficient to cause some jealousy .and 
suspicion between them. Tlie sadden Revolution 
and the attack upon the Olnindi Avhich followed 
it, could only alienate the countries still further, 
for Spain is much trouliled with Republican agi- 
tators, and is of all the countries of Europe still 
the * most (Jiitholie.’ Had no other inituences 
been at work, these would have been sufficient to 
bend the sympathies of Spain in the opposite 
direction from those of Portugal liut other 
pressure has also been brought to hear tending 
in the same direction. When Germany began to 
see that she dare not attack Franco over Moi occo, 


she hoped to attain her end by encouraging Spa- 
nish ambitions in the same quarter. Many stu- 
dents of contemporary European politics will re- 
member that the friction resulting from these 
Teutonic efforts was so great, that it necessitated 
a special mission by the Freuch Foreign Minister 
of the day to Madrid to put mattere straight. 
The result was an agreemeirt instead of a war 
between the two nations. Still there waS some 
bitterness left behind in Spain, and the religious 
sii.sceptibilitios of the people weie ofiended by the 
attitude of the French Republic towards the Holy 
See Franco, England and Russia are all outside 
that communion, while Austria is, next to Spain, 
its most devoted supporter. These things count 
for much. ‘ 

On the other side we h.ave to plhce the influence 
of the Court. No foreign F'rince is so popular in 
Engl.and as King AlVonso, and he is hardly, if at 
all, less popular in France. He has shown his 
friendship for both these countries on his frequent 
visits to them. His Queen is an English Princess, 
who, though she has cousins fighting for Germany, 
has already lost one brother killed in action while 
fighting for the freedom of Belgium. There can 
be no doubt upon .which side the Royal sympa- 
thies lie. 

In any case Spain would not wantonly dec- 
lare war upon her no u ost neighbours. She has 
nothing to gain and mucli to lose by doing so, 
for ultimately thoii* enuso is her-*, as it is that of 
every State which de.sires to he delivered from 
the crushing burden of an all-consuming milita- 
rism Spain will almost certainly remain neutral 
throughout the War, unless she is forced to take 
up arms in self-defence, a contingency which 
need not now bo seriously considetvd. 


The American Press on the “ Indian Review ” 

**One of our moat valuable exchanges is the Indian Review It is bright and anhnlnrly, atul is an ably-oon- 
d loted journal, covering literary, educationalf industrial and departmental matteiM, with Bunuiunyof noteworthy 
articles in leading English, American and Indian periodicals.— 7'Ae Amerirnn Anfit^>iarian and (h ienlal Jour^taL 

The Indian Review *’ is admirably compiled and carefully edited, and will bo welcomed by >ill who hold that 
the modern liberal methods of governing Britain beyond the seas are for Ihu best interests of i lie Empire.— 

A nglo-A meri can (i azzettes 

A copy of this magazine would give our A mericao brethren a better idea of the conditions that obtain in 
India than conid readily be gotten from any other source — Healthy {America), 

* * * The Review ” is always interesting. 

* * * To those interested in Asiatic afTairs will prove a highly satisfactory issue. The independent spirit that 
animates the management of the publication is plainly manifested in the opening article. * * * An excellent 
number. 

The annual euhscription to the Indian Eeview is Us. 5 (Five) ordj/ including postage. Suhswiption 
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MR. GANDHI’S HOME-COMING 

BY MB. G. A. NATE8AN. 


HE return of Mr, G.indhi to India and the 
magnificent reception that has been ac- 
corded to him at Bombay on the day of his 
landing ^reminds uh of the noble and 
inestimable services, which this singularly great 
man, — “ Saint, Martyr and Patriot ” lie is,— has 
rendered to his country. It recalls to our mind 
the story of the sufleringa which thousands of 
our countrymen in South Africa underwent for a 
long number of years. It has been narrated by 
a thousand tonguls and on a thousand occa- 
sions, and yet it would be impcjpsible to cease to 
admire the intense patriotism, courage, and self- 
sacrifice shown by Mv. Gandhi and his comrades 
in South Africa— Mahomedans, Hindus, Zoroas- 
trians and Christians - who, heroically suftbring 
persecution, carried on unceasingly, unromitingly 
and regal dless of all consequences a great, spirited 
and strenuous struggh^ for asserting the element- 
ary civil rights of Ifritish citi^^enship against 
heavy and ovorwlielming odds, and against power, 
prestige and authority. It is now well-known 
thi'oughout the world that Mr. Gandhi and the 
Indians in South Africa were fighting for years 
against a law which classed them with undesira- 
bles and* against a legislation which was meanly 
and mischievously designed “ to brand them with 
the bar sinister of inferiority^” to use the well- 
known pharse of Lord Morley. Jt is also well- 
known how from the very beginning, under the 
leadership of Mr. Gandhi, the Indians of South 
Africa refused to submit to a legislation which 
marked out an Asiatic as an inferior human 
being. It is also well-known how in the begin- 
ning, our countrymen took strong and serious 
objection to obeying a legislative measure which 
imposed upon them the most ignoble and humiliat- 
ing conditions. Numerous were the peaceful 
representations made to the authorities to remove 
the unjust and unjustifiable legislation^ Numer- 
oUB were their protests and unceasing their 
agitation and yet none of these proved of any 
avail. 

It was at a supreme moment *and at a most 
ciitical juncture in the history of the South 
African Indian question that Mr.*Gandhi, for the 
first time perhaps in the history *of the world, 
resolved to employ the weapon of passive resist- 
ance to win the struggle in which be and his 


cdlintrymen had thrown themselves heart and 
soul. It was a bold and unprecedented step 
which Mr. GancHii took at the moment. He aha 
his countrymen were to fight the plutocracy of 
gold hunters in South Africa not with vitupera^ 
tion, not with violence, not with orgnnised riots 
and revolutions but by the supremacy of 
soul-force. The soul resistance of Indians 
w.as pitted against the brute-force of ths 
Whites in South Africa. Indians who joined the 
str uggle in*hiindredK and thousands refused to 
oliey the law and suffered in their own persons, 
the consequences of such disobedience, and the 
spectacle afforded India and the world a ms^ifi- 
cent example of self-denial and suffering in their 
own persons for tire sake of a periceful and orderly 
agitation. For years the struggle went on, often 
times under the most desperate conditions 
yet not one of the Indians were accused of tising 
violence of any sort oi employing methods of which 
any one need be ashamed. And throughout, it 
was a magnificent and heroic struggle for right 
and for justice, and success was hound to attend 
on it in the end. It was a sight for the Gods. 

Mr. Gandhi and his brave band have succeeded 
in removing the mcial bar, have assei ted the rights 
of Indians in South Africa to be consulted in all 
matters .affecting their welfare and more than 
all, have made the authorities remember that 
an Asiatic has rights and that the British Indian 
subject carries with him the elementary 
rights of ,Briti.sh citizenship, and even a selfish 
band of Colonials are bound, to respect 
them to some extent at least. Mr. Gandhi who 
ten years ago was hated and despised by the white 
population in South Africa is now .an object of 
veneration everywhere. He fougbt so bard and 
so steadfastly and yet so constitutionally. In his' 
hands and in the hands of the handful of Indians 
who were living in far off South Africa, thousands 
and thousand.^ of miles away from the home of 
their birth, was the honour and self-respect of 
their Motherland. Well they have fought for it, 
suffered for it and preserved it untarnished. 
Aye, they liave added to its glory. It is difficult 
to single out from the great and noble patriots of 
this land of ours either from among the living or 
the dead any who can be said to equal Mr. 
Gandhi, Pa^iots there have been and patriots 
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^.here will be. It would. bfc no exi'ggei'fttion, iiow- 
ever, to sny tluit of no oiio else can it bo said 
, except of Mr. (bindlii that in, him jiatriotism was 
a living faith, patriotism was the real ilbnegation 
of the self and the surrenrlor of all that was most 
near and dear to men in this world. 

For the great cause of which he was the hon- 
oured representative, no snllering was too great to 
be borne. Was it neco.s.«ary for the leader to go 
to jail, for the vindication of justice '^ Mr. Gan- 
dhi was ready. Inside and outside the pri.son 
walls, under coinlitions the most wj^etchcd and 
humiliating ho sliowod the stuff of which the 
hero was made. Was it nece.ssar}’ that an 
Indian woman should follow the example ? 
His honoured spouse, Mrs. Gandhi was ready. 
Was it necessary that young bo^s should 
also follow the lead? Mr. Gandhi’s sons also 
obeyed the call of duty. Mr. Gandhi, a high 
caste Hindu, the son of a Pi inie Minister of a 
‘ great Native State, the thriving barrister, a man 
who had enjoyed all the comforts and luxuries of 
the world, hacj sacrificed his practice, bis pro- 
fession, hi.s health, bis wealth, Ins ftirtnne, and 
everything at the altar of his country’s cause and 
borne cheerfully even the felon’s fetters for 
maintaining the lionour and self -respect of hi.s 
motherland. 

The thousands of Indians wlio hnveolieyod him 
readily without a niurmui- and wh(» were ready to 
follow liim wherever he dosiriMl were not <‘ducateil 
in any sense of the word. They were poor 
men, horn of the poo])le, hrouglit np among 
the people, pursuing their peaceful and humble 
avocations among the people -:is Iwirhers, washer- 
men, hawkers and tra<lers. Neither B.A.s 
nor M.A.’sof our Universities, knowing nothing 
of the liberalism of Lord Morley, the radicalism 
of John Stuart Mill, or even of the advanced 
socialism of Mr. Lloyd George, ami indeed never 
having read even a single syllable about the ele- 
mentary rights of man or of liberty- equality and 
fraternity, at the call of duty and under the 
guidance of a singularly noble .soul, they were 
ready to throw themselves in the midst of a 
struggle which involved untold sufferings and 
unmentionable humiliations. Several homes were 
rendered de.so]ate, several trading concerns were 
•losed or completely ruined. And yet nothing 
would daunt them, nothing would prevent 
them from pursuing the path of duty which 
had been pointed out to them by their hon- 
oured leader. Long, trying and painful was 
their suffering and yet how willing!}' they 
$ubject^ themselves to every kind of trouble [. 


The very thought 'of the heroism and forti- 
tude displayed by these brave and simple people 
makes the proudest amongst us blush. They 
fought, they resolutely ^and bravely fought for 
the honour and the good name of their race and 
their country. All honour therefore to Mr. 
Gandhi who “ has moulded heroes out of clay.” 
And even if the cause of the South Afi-ican 
J ndians had utterly fail^ and their heroic cam- 
paign had proved futile the legacy of the great 
spiritual asset given by Mr. *Handhi to his 
countrymen will be a proud po.ssession indeed. 

The present is perhaps notth(3 fittest opportun- 
ity to di.scu.ss ill detail the large and the still 
unsolved (piestion of the position of Indians in 
the British Golonies. Does or does not the Indian 
carry the right of British Indian citizenship 
wherever the British Hag floats ? Tin's is the 
problem to he faced boldly and honestly in the 
near fiituro. In .so far as the issue raiseil by Mr, 
Gandhi in South Africa has been settled amicably, 
in a manner honourable alike to both the parties, 
India has every reason to feel proud of the great 
and noble achievements of Mr. Gandhi and his 
bravo band. For be it remembered that 

“ the Bettlenient has reraoved the poSBibility 
of racial legisUtion agaiimt Indiana throughout 

the Empire The flag of racial equalitv 

haa been kept flying, and it is now recognized that 
Indians have rights and aspirations and ideals that can- 
not be ignored. The struggle has more than proved tho 
immense suppriority of right over might, of soul-force 
oyer brute force, of love and reason over hate and pas- 
sion. India has been raised in tho scale of nations, her 
children in South Africa have been ennobled, and the 
way is now opon to them to develop their capacities in 
peace and concord and thus contribute their quota to 
the building up of this great now nation that is arising 
in the South African sub-continent.” 

And thellon’ble Sir Phoroze.shah Mehta was in 
no way exaggerating when he reminded hisaudience 
at a great and representative gathering in Bom- 
bay that “ the whole country has resounded with 
the tale of Mr. Gandhi’s groat deeds, his courage, 
his great moral qualities, his labours, and his 
sufferings in tho cause of Indians in South Africa. 
So long ns we have Indians like Mr. Gandhi and 
Indian woman like Mrs. Gandlii we need not des- 
pair of our country. They .show that at the pro- 
per time and as occh,sion may arise they are pos- 
ses.sed of the highest qualities of courage, heroism 
.and cap.acity of endurance and suffering.” No 
honour could he too great for this singularly self- 
sacrificing and the selfless Saint of Modern India. 
Well might Mr. Gokhale exclaim, “a purer, a 
nobler, a more exalted spirit has never walked on 
this earth.” 
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RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN ASIA 

BY 

. MR. J. CHARTRES MOLONY, LQS. 


years ago he would luivo been fi bold 
IIL man who*j)rodicfcc(l that at no very distant 
^ date Englishman,* Russian, and Indian 
would be found fighting shoulder to shoulder 
against a common foe. Liussia wns then the bogey 
of the Ifinglish in India, and the natural aim of 
every piou^ official was to din into Indian ears the 
incalculable advantages of a life under English as 
opposed to Russfcin administration. Now that 
the erstwhile foes are friends it may bo worth 
while to essay some account 8f Russia’s dealings 
with her Asiatic subjects. 

Information, it may be admitted, is not easily 
obtained. So recently as last June a Russian 
ofticial told the present writer that it is extremely 
diiilcult, if not impossible, foi* an Knglishman to 
obtain admission to Turkestan. His explanation 
of this fact, if credible, is curiously illustrative of 
the Russian temperjiment : when Russian Asia 
was in the making the presence of foreigners, 
especially of foreigners with Asiatic interests, was 
not desirable ; now that the work is accomplished 
nobody has taken the trouble to revise antitpiated 
and unnecessary rules. 

Such information as we possess i.s gleaned 
mainly from the writings of the Hungarian 
Arminius Vambery, who cei^tainly know Russian 
Asia even in its pro- Russian days. But Vambery, 
the most perfervid Englishman musst needs admit, 
is blinded by prejudice, and in some respects in- 
correctly informed. To Vambery Russia is 
anathema; at most ho admits that Russia has 
brought peace into her Asiatic territories ; ho 
draws a grudging contrast between his past and 
his present feelings, as he reads his newspaper in 
a comfortable railway carriage passing through 
scenes where once he “ trembled in the guise of 
a mendicant dervish.” Otherwise he can see little 
good in Russian administration ; officials are 
debauched and despotic, little is done for the 
enlightenment of the native population, picking 
and thieving goes on under the eyes of a compla- 
cently corrupt police : all this is contrasted with 
the liberalit}; and wisdom of Brij^ish rule in India. 
But a reader with some Indian experience must 
soon discover that Vambery ’s personal knowledge 
of India was ni/, and that he appears to have been 


at little pains to make good by enquiry his lack 
of first-hand ififormation. Without multiplying 
instances ii may be observed that his “ Western 
Culture in Eastern lands” is pervaded by the 
extremely erroneous idea that India is wholly or 
in the main a Mahommaden country. 

A later informant is Mr. Eleroy Curtis, an 
American who succeeded in gaining admission to 
Turkestan^ and who “for several reasons feels safe 
in recommending it as a good country to keep 
away from.” His impressions of the country are 
picturesquely, if slangily, recorded ; they are none^ 
the worse for the fact that the author lays no 
claim to the status of a profound political philoso- 
pher. • 

British dominion in India like Topsy “ growed,” 
and has been growing for a very long while ; 
Russian rule in Asia is of comparatively recent 
date, and is a product of deliberate conquest. In 
India a handful of traders mainly desirous of 
commercial profit were led gradually into an 
interference in politics, and to the gradual reap- 
ing of a vast political profit from the dissensions 
of the several rulers of the land. SkohelefiTs 
savage and calculated blow at Geok-Tepe more 
than anything else laid the secure foundations of 
Russian authority in Central Asia. “ I. hold it 
as a principle,” said Skoheleff*, “that in Asia the 
duration of peace is iu dii’ect proportion to the 
slaughter you inflict upon the natives.” Ho acted 
up to his principle at Geok-Tepe, where some 
20,000 Turkomans of all ages and sexes were put 
to the sword after the storming of their last 
stronghold. Whatever be thought of the morality 
of this procedure there is no doubt that it 
attained its object ; the Russian have had no 
further trouble in Turkestan. On the other hand 
it is but fair to note that General Kaufmann’s 
earlier subjugation of Khiva was marked by a 
humanity that surprised no one more than the 
people subjugated. 

British rule in India and Russian rule in 
Central Asia are now established ; the rulers in 
each case may be credited with good intention 
towards the ruled. British rule in India we 
know ; it is instructive to note the diflerence of 
Russian methods. 
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r The essential contrast' between British and 
Russian rule lies in the fact that, so far from 
f Russia’s military power in Asia being the 6ub> 
ordinate instrument’' of the Civil authority, in 
this portion of her dominions a purely Civil author- 
ity is practically non-existent, at any rate in the 
hificher ranks of the administration. The Viceroys 
or Governors mentioned by Mr. Curtis and othCr 
writers are all military men ; among their names 
are some that recent events have niade familiar to 
us. General Kaufmann, first Viceroy of Turkes- 
tan, had as his assistant and successor General 
Kuropatkin ; at the time of Mr. Curtis’ visit the 
supreme authority was exercised by General 
Samsonofi’, who fell at an early stage of the present 
war. And in estimating the e.xtent of the Rus- 
sian Viceroy’s authority Mi*. Curtis observes : 
“ I do not know of any other civilized ruler on 
the face of the earth who is so independent of 
all criticism and restraint as the Viceroy of 
Turkestan.” 

For the British official in India, to whom free 
criticism, garden-parties, and ** sympathy ” are 
as the essentials of his official existence, Mr. 
Curtis certainly provides some quaint reading. 
“ The Viceroy of Turkestan is not troubled with 
any of these afflictions,” to wit a council, a free 
press, and parliamentary criticism. “ The Viceroy 
offers very little hospitality either to the natives 
or the Russian residents. The Viceroy of India 
holds regular levees, at which the native Princes, 
Rajahs and Maharajahs are entertained with 
ostentation ; at Tashkend all such things are 
omitted ” — save on certain stated occasions, one 
of which, the Emperor’s birthday, is described as 
follows : — 

Proceedings started with service at the Russian 
Church, and while mass was being celebrated the 
local notables gorgeously attired gathei-ed on the 
parade ground. At the close of divine service the 
Viceroy emerged from the Church-door “ followed 
by enough generals to command at army corps ” 
approached the waiting throng, and “ listened im- 
patiently to a tedious speech from the eldest of 
the elder statesmen.” The first time the speaker 
paused for breath the Viceroy broke in with a 
promise to telegraph these expressions of goodwill 
to the Emperor, bowed abruptly, wheeled about, 
and “ followed by a platoon of generals ” strode 
hurriedly across the parade ground and disappear- 
ed within the palace door. Obviously no Board 
in Turkestan compiles manuals of etiquette for 
the Russian official. 

Genera] statements are apt to be misleading. 


[January 1915. 

In theory the Russian Viceroy is an irresponsible 
autocrat ; in practice it would seem that ' he is 
always a picked man of proven ability, who can be 
trusted to refrain from kny needless assertion of 
the authority that he possesses. Non-interference, 
indeed, seems to be a cardinal principle of Russian 
rule in the East. If Mr: Curtis’ accounts are to 
be believed, there exists Jn Central Asia a curious 
system of Home Rule under the general direction 
of Russia. For example, ‘‘the Russians have 
a\oidcd the mistake that the ifnglish made in 
India, when they abolished the native courts and 
referred all litigation to modern tribunals ” ! ! ! 
Accordingly there are two kinds of courts, Rus- 
sian and native : the Kazis have jurisdiction over 
ordinary suits in which natives alone are involved, 
but wherever a foreigner is concerned the case 
goes before a Russian Court. Against all deci- 
sions an appeal ,Jies to the Viceroy, but he 
“ seldom interferes unless some political question 
is involved.” 

Detailed information as to the working of 
this impei'iuia in imperio on the executive side 
is unfortunately lacking. In certain broad as- 
pects, if Mr. Curtis is correctly informed, paternal 
supervision is exercised to an extent undreamed 
of in the palmiest days of Indian na-hap's ad- 
ministration. The Turkoman, for example, may 
not drink forbidden liquors : “ the penalty for 
selling or giving liquor to a native is 500 roubles 
fine for the first offence, 1 year’s imprisonment 
for the second, and 5 years’ for each subsequent 
oiFences.” Immigration is permitted but is not 
encouraged : Russians are not allowed to compete 
with natives in lines of business w^hich the latter 
were pursuing before the annexation (Shades of 
John Company ! !) : newcomers may open up new 
country, but they cannot buy land that was being 
cultivated by the natives. 

The general result of this policy appears to be 
that the natives are protected, treated kiiidlj^ 
but not encouraged to a.spire after Western edu- 
cation oi* Western “ enlightenment.” Russia found 
a fairly homogeneous people, Muhammadan in 
the main engnged in cultivation and petty trade, 
peacefully so far as native misrule and ^ local 
strife permitted. Misrule and strife have been 
abolished, and the native now contentedly produ- 
ces for Russia vast quantities of raw materia], 
such as cotton, wool and skins, and he asyet seeks 
no higher destiny. A praiseworthy taste for im- 
proved agriculture, especially in relation to cotton, 
and for the modern machinery essential thereto 
is encouraged, and its needs supplied by Russia. 
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Turkestan is strictly protectionist ; having secured 
• a market, Russia does not risk her advantage by 
encouragement of foreign competition. 

On* the very interestirife question of how far the 
natives of the country may aspire to official posi- 
tion, and to authority, in general as opposed to 
local administration, ohr informants are exaspe- 
ratingly silent or contradictory. The idea that 
Russian Asia is a land of equal opportunity for 
all irrespective^of race is, or has been, prevalent in 
India. The foundation for this belief appears to 
be the career of one individual, the late General 
Alikhanoff. Alikhanoff is so obviously a Russifica- 
tion of Ali Khan that it requires little imagina- 
tion to call up a vision of Muhammadan, and pre- 
sumably Asiatic, ptticers enjoying privilege and 
advancement equally with their European fellow- 
subjects. But the conclusion seems to bo founded 
on doubtful premises. Alikha|>ofF may have been 
a Muhammadan, or at any rate descended from 
Muhammadan ancestors ; but there seems to have 
been little of the Oriental about him. Born west 
of the Caspian, his education was wholly western 
in Petrograd, the Petersburgh of those days ; in 
appearance and manner he reminded Lord Curzon 
of a Scotch Marino Engineer ; his recorded opi- 
nion* on the Turkomans hardly strikes one as 
that of an Asiatic in full sympathy with his follow 
countrymen. As to the meaning of his military 

* ** The XurkomaDH never keep a promise or an oath 

if it suits their purpose to break it. fn addition to this 
they are liars and gluttons. They aro frightfully onvious, 
and iinahy there is not a people so unattractive in any 
moral respect.” 


work there is some rohiQ for doubt. A a soldier'' 
he fought in the Russo-Turkish War, but his 
subsequent promotign, one writer suggests, was in^ 
the nature of a reward for valuable explorations in 
Asia, especially in the direction of Merv, and for 
administrative work on the civil side. That many 
Russian Asiatics hold military titles higher than 
those usually conferred on Indians is remarked by 
sundry writers ; but these writers leave us in doubt 
as to the real authority conveyed by these 
titles. 

• 

In one direction we may fairly claim that 
British administration in the East shows results 
far superior to that of Russia. The protected 
States of India arc often justifiably referred to as 
models of progress and good government ; Bokh- 
ara, the sqle remaining independent principality 
of Russian Asia, appears to be very much a model 
of that which ought not to be. According to Mr. 
Curtis debauchee succeeds debauchee on theb 
throne; taxation farmed out to usurers is extor- 
tionate, and when realised is devoted mainly to 
gratifying the whims of the ruler^nd his satelli- 
tes ; sanitation, and education aro non-existent ; 
the whole country groans under oppression and 
misraanagement. No enlightening advice or inter- 
ference is essayed by Russia, which seems not 
unwilling that the inhabitants of Samarkand, 
Tashkend, and the neighbouring Khanates, should 
have the oppoitunity of contrasting the broad, to- 
lerant, and on the whole clean-handed policy of 
Russia with the non -progressive, narrow, and 
corrupt administration of the native ruler. 


HIGH PRICES IN INDIA. 

BY PROF. H. G. LIMAYE, M. A. 

{OF THE FERGUSSON COLLEGE, POONA,) 


HE question of high prices has been engaging 
the attention of the Indian public for some 
years. Resolutions were passed by the 
Congress in connection with it. References 
were made to it in the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil. It was partly in deference to this widely ex- 
pressed desire that the Government of India 
placed Mr. Dutt on special duty to investigate 
the whole probliBm of the rise •of * prices in this 
country. The scope of the inquiry entrusted to 
him was indicated by the followiiTg terms of refer- 
ence : — 


1. What has been the actual rise in prices in India 
during the last fifteen years ? Has the rise affected all 
commodities alike, or ia it apecially marked in the ease 
of food graina ? Aro there marked differences in res- 
pect of enhancement of prices as between different 
areas ? 

2. To what extent is the rise in prices due to what 
may bo styled ** world factors ” and how far may it be 
ascribed to local conditions ? 

3 Does it appear that the rise is a permanent fea* 
ture, or is it only temporary ? . 

4. If it be more or less permanent, what are its pro- 
bable economic effects on the country as a whole and 
on the different sections of the oommiinity ? 
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, Mr. Dutt’s conclusions : — 

1. If fluctuAtions due to ‘famine and other temporary 
oauaes be excluded, the general price level would show a 

'steady inorease from an average of 100 in 1890-94 to 137 
in the quinquennium 1908-12. 

The rise has been specially marked in the case of 
hides and skins,” ‘‘food grains—pulses and cereals,” 

*' building materials,” and ** oil seeds,” 

The rise of prices has been greatest generally in area^ 
which have suffered from famine, and least in the circles 
which are practically immune from that calamity, nota- 
bly Assam. 

2. The oauaes of the rise of prices are twofold 

(a) Important causes peculiar to India * 

i. Comparative shortage in the production of 

foodstuffs, 

ii. Increased demand for Indian products at homo 

and abroad. 

hi. Inorease of communications within India and 
between India and foreign countries. 

iv. Increasing monetary and banking facilities. 

(b) Important world factors : 

i. Increased supply of geld. 

ii. Development of credit. • 

hi. Destructive wars and increased expenditure on 
armaments. 

3. So far as India is concerned, the rise of prices is 
likely to continue for some time to come. 

4. The effects of the rise of prices in India as a whole 
are beneficial. Only persons on fixed salaries or de- 
pendent on income from securities and shares, and pro- 
fessional men who live upon customary fees, havo suf- 
fered from the rise in prices. 

Mr. Dutt lias treated the whole subject in nii 
exhaustive manner, and his rcpoi t is a valuable 
contribution to the economic literature of India. 

There is likely to be no difference of opinion 
as regards, the operation of world forces on the 
economic condition of India. Tliis country is 
not isolated from other parts of the world. 
As regards commercial and economic phenomena 
it forms one whole with other countries. Wliat- 
ever changes may be effected in otlior countries, 
they are bound to produce some influence on the 
economic condition of India ; and on the othei 
hand the changes in India react on the course of 
things outside. Mr. Dutt and the Government 
of India in their resolution on liis report are 
therefore right in assigning nn imfiortant place 
to the general economic world forces in bringing 
about a rise of prices in India. Mr. Dutt has 
shown in a table on page 48 of his report the 
large increase in prices during recent years all 
over the world. If 100 represent the average of 
the quinquennium 1890-94 for wholesale prices, 
their increase in 1911 will be shown by the 
following figures ; — 

Name of the country. Index No. for 1911. 

1. Great Britain 114 

2. France . 120 

3. Germany 134 

4. The United States of -America 121 " 


5. Australia ' 111 

G. India 139 

Thus if prices have gone up all over the world, 
India could not be an exception. 

One of the most important causes of this 
general rise of prices in the world is the 
increased output of gold. The great majority of 
the writers on high price§^maiiitain_that the rise 
in prices is mainly due to this cause. There 
need be no hesitation in accepting (bis conclusion. 
Roughly speaking prices represent the ratio be- 
tween money and commodities. When demand is 
constant, any increase in the volume of goods 
offered for sale is bound to lead to a fall in prices ; 
and conversely when the (juantity of money is 
increased, other things being equal, prices show a 
tendency to go up. 1'his is tlie accepted principle 
of economics, and it has been proved more than 
once in the history, of the world. The discovery 
of the precious metals in America and their in.- 
portation into Eni'opej Jed to the rise of prices in 
the sixteenth century. More recently about the 
middle of tho last centiny the same phenomenon 
repeated itself after the discovery of tho Austra- 
lian and Californian iniiuis. It was to be expected, 
therefore, that tho increased output of gold in re- 
cent years should have a tendency to raise the 
prices of commodities. 

One other cause assigned to the general rise of 
prices is of special interc.st at this moment. The 
increased expenditure on armaments and the 
wastjige of capital caused by war are inrportant 
factors in determining the level of prices. At a 
meeting of tlie British Association, Sir Francis 
Webster said : TJve /irst thing to break the 

calm . . . and apparently to arrest what seemed 
an endless downward course of prices was the 
American Spanish War ” of 1898. Since then 
there has been a. succession of wars. The South 
African War followed immediately nftenvnrds. 
The Russo-Japanese War took place in the early 
years of the century. The Tripolitan War and 
the Balkan War wore waged later on. These 
wars involved a double loss. In the first place, 
there was the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
able-bodied men, whose energies could have been 
employed to better purpose in productive work ; 
and, secondly, there was the loss of capital that was 
destroyed, but which could have been utilised for 
the production of wealth. But it is not actilal 
war only that leads to these evil consequenoes. 
Even the preparation for war is equally miscbov- 
ous in its results'. The race for armjea, navm 
and armaments has been very keen betumi^ tiie 
great powers of Europe. Their naval as4 mili- 
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tary bjadgets have increased enormously. Large 
numbers of men were withdrawn from productive 
employment and were being trained to destroy 
their fellow-beings as rif()idly and as eilectively as 
possible. The inevit«abie has followod. And to- 
day we are witnessing a terrible holocaust of 
millions of men and a* wholesale desti-uction of 
property and capital un parallelled in its extent 
and unprecedented in its severity. Even if the 
production ofjgold is not maintiiined at its present 
level, the dire effects of the European War will 
be experienced by later generations in the dearth 
of capital and in the main ton ance of a very high 
level of prices. 

As regards the causes which are peculiar to 
India there are spme about which public opinion 
will be in agreement with Mr. Dutt. For instance, 
the development of banking, the extension of the 
means of communication, thc^ increased demand 
for Indian articles — these will he generally ad- 
mitted as important factors in bringing about the 
rise in prices. The extension of the means of 
communication by the opening of new railways 
and the construction of new roads, etc., produces a 
most powerful inllueuce in equalising prices all 
over the country. The increase brought about in 
this way is p.articularly noticeable in the out of 
the way parts. This explains why the rise in 
Bundelkhaud, for instance, is 45 per cent, while in 
Madras it is only 36 per cent., the average for 
India being 38 per cent. This equalising process 
can be. particularly noted in the case of countiies 
that are in course of development. It may be ex- 
pected to continue in India for some time to come. 

The increased demand .for Indian products 
abroad can be easily demonstrated by figures. 
The export trade of India is going up by leaps 
and bounds. The total* value of Indian exports 
was Rs. 90,63,00,000 in 1890-91, while it went 
up to Rs. 2,04,90,00,000 iii 1911-12. This large 
increase in foreign demand must have contributed 
to the rise in the prices of the commercial crops. 

There is a serious dillerence of opinion as re- 
gards one point between the Government of India 
and Mr. Dutt. He says that a shortage of sup- 
ply especially in the c.aso of food grains is one of 
the principal causes which have led to the rise of 
^prices in India. According to him this shortage 
has mainly resulted from : 

' (a) UnsetRonable rainfall. 

. (6) Bubatitution of non-food tfro|fs for food orupa. 

(c) Failure of the growth of oultiration to keep pace 
with'the growth of population. * ^ 

The deficiency caused by the faiJui’C of raips is 


not permanent. But dVicing^recent years droughts 
and insufficient rainfall have been of frequent 
occurrence and' havp seriously nfiVeted the food-, 
supply of the country. The substitution of com- 
mercial crops for food crops nnd the growth of 
population outstripping the increase of cultivated 
area, are facts which can be proved and have been 
proved by elaborate statistics by Mr. Dutt. But 
the Government of I ndia object to the statistics 
relied upon by. him and consider them to be un- 
trustworthy. It is amusing to find that Mr. 
Dutt's figures are all taken from publications 
issued under the authority of the Government of 
India itself. Mr. Dutt's conclusions being unaccep- 
table to them, the Government set about prepar- 
ing a new set of figures not relating to the whole 
of India, but only to those parts for which accord- 
ing to them reliable statistics could be had. 
These figures support a conclusion which is more 
acceptable to them. This can hardly be consider- 
ed fair of satisfactory. It almost appears thaH 
the figures are so manipulated simply because 
they wish to show that their own view ia^correct. 
According to Mr. Dutt’s figures both the aim 
under cultivation and that under food crdpl|<mve 
failed to keep pace with the growth of poptrmfiDn. 
The Government figures for the selected arei#aiM>w 
that the increase in the area under cultivalioMI iejn 
excess of the giowth of population in those parts, 
although the areas under food crops still show 
some comparative decrease. In order to show 
that this decrease has not affected the production 
of food, the Government of India have drawn, 
upon tho figures for irrigation. A part of the 
period under review saw considerable activity in 
irrigation works, and there has naturally been 
some increase in the area under irrigation. But 
this is only a very small percentage of the total 
area under cultivation and cannot therefore be 
regarded ns improving the position to any great 
extent. Besides it does not seem to be quite 
correct to (tom})are tho population and cultivation 
statistics for a few selected areas, to draw infer- 
ences from this comparison and then to assume 
that these results represent the state of things 
for the whole of India. It is quite possible that 
the growth of population in these selected parts 
might not have been as great as in other provinces 
or, parts of provinces, and if this is so, the whole, 
theory of the Government falls to the ground . Mr. 
Dutt’s procedure is more scientific, and his position' 
cannot be shaken by mere juggling with ^gures.' 

Mr. Dutt’s conclusions as regards the influeilce' 
of the increase of rupee coinage in bringing about 
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8/ rise in prices are not convincing. There is a 
general feeling in this country, at least among 
findian publicists, that the increase of rupee coin- 
age has something to 3o with this rise. But Mr. 
Dutt says : “ The rupee coinage of the Govern- 
ment of India could not have exercised any im- 
portant influence on the level of prices.” He 
bases his conclusions mainly on two arguments' 
namely, that the average net coinage of silver has 
not increased in recent years and that the curren- 
cy system of the Government of India is necessa- 
rily automatic, inasmuch as silver coinage is 
undertaken only when rendered necessary by the 
demands of trade. In support of his first argu- 
ment Mr. Dutt quotes figures to show that the 
coinage of silver during the eighteen years after 
the closing of the mints has not been as large as 
that before it during an equally long period. 
This, however, cannot prove very much. The 
policy of closing the mints to the free coinage of 
silver was adopted for the purpose of raising the 
rate of exchange. That object was attained when 
the mints were closed for some years. When 
exchange had become steady and the gold stiind- 
ard had been adopted, fresh coinage of silver was 
undertaken. These additions to the silver cur- 
rency of the country did not upset exchange but 
were supposed to have sent up rupee prices. To 
say that Government do not undertake the coin- 
age of silver on their own initiative, but they do 
so only to satisfy the demands of legitimate trade, 
does not go to the root of the question. It is 
common knowledge that in India there are some 
months of the year in which business is very brisk, 
while in, the remaining months there is very 
little trade. The demands of business men in 
the brisk season may force Government according 
to their view to undertake fresh coinage of silver. 
But the question is ; What is to become of this 
addition to the currency during the slack 8ea.son? 
If silver coins had not been merely token coins, 
if the face value and intrinsic valu^ of silver 
coins had been practically identical there would 
have been no difiiculty, and the excess of silver 
coinage might have been disposed of in a variety 
of ways as in the days previous to the closing of 
the mints. But now the whole volume of this 
currency remains on hand, unnecessarily increases 
the amount of money as compared with the quan- 
tity of goods and afiects the level of prices. 
Mr. Dutt’s eiibrts to eliminate the inci-eased 
volume of silver currency as a contributory cause 
of this higher price level in India do not appear 
to have been successful. 


According to Mr. Dutt the economic effects of 
the rise of prices have been beneficial, and' the 
progress and prosperity of India, as a whole, have 
been remarkable. He quotes figures about the 
absorption of gold and silver by the people and 
also of the export and import trade of the coun- 
try in support of this view.* It may be freely ad- 
mitted that there has been^f late some increase 
of wealth and also its diffusion among the masses. 
But the stories about the prosperity of the people 
of India must be accepted with great caution. 
The population of India is very large, nearly a fifth 
of the human race. To talk of a few millions of 
precious metals being annually absorbed by 300 
millions as an index of their great prosperity 
sounds ridiculous. The absorption of the 
precious metals per head of the population should 
be shown and a com^>arisoii instituted between 
the average absorption per head in India and in 
the countries of the West. This honest and 
straightforward course perhaps serves nobody's 
purpose. So lump figures are given, and they are 
very often altogether misleading. In the same 
manner the figures of the export and import trade 
of the country cannot be taken as a real indica- 
tion of the prosperity of the people. Most of this 
trade is in the hands of Europeans. They take 
up the greater portion of the huge profits made 
in it. It is only small bits and crumbs that fall 
to the sons of the soil. Even these are welcome 
in the present condition of the country. So wret- 
ched is their lot ! Yet in the face of these facts 
to repeat incessantly stories of the enormous 
prosperity of the people, is neither good sense nor 
sound policy. They may do very well for the 
edification of audiences in Westminster Hall. 
But they are sure to leave behind them a feeling 
of irritation in the minds of those who discern 
the real inwardness of these figures. After all 
money is not wealth. That old fallacy has been 
exploded long ago. If a man gets twenty rupees 
instead of ten, but has also to spend the whole 
amount in buying the same quantity of goods as 
before he does not improve his position. It cannot 
add to his wealth or his happiness. The only plea- 
sure he enjoys is that of handling a larger number 
of coins. ** There were golden bricks in Lanka, 
but they had to part with one for a shave ! ” This 
does no one any good. If a real improvement is 
to be effected in the condition of the people, their 
intelligence must be quickened, their energy 
strengthened, an4 their efiiciency increased. And 
agencies other thah high prices are necessary to 
bring about this change. 



THE INDIAN ATMOSPHERE.IN ENGLAND 

BY MR. HARENDRA N. MAITRA. 


HE present Europefin war has produced a very 
important tendency in the national atmos- 
phere of England — that is to say, one of 
respect and sympathy for India and the Indian 
cause. How fiar that will reach we cannot say 
now, but this much is certain, that if only we all 
do our best to keep up this spirit of respect and 
sympathy, a great change for the better is sure 
to take place in the affairs of India. It was 
indeed a stroke of statesmanlike policy on the 
part of the deputation of the Indian National 
Congress to announce at the very start of the 
War that the welfare of India depended first and 
foremost upon the Imperial* well-being. This 
announcement, together with the noble and 
Orient-like lavish gift of men and money, has 
awakened in England an entirely new .<%ens€4 
of friendship and respect for the Indian subjects 
of King George. 

It is no small thing to have aroused such senti- 
ments as these in the breasts of a nation, whoso 
ideas and ideals of life and civilisation are so 
different to those of India. After all it is love 
and sacrifice alone which can eventually change 
the very foundations of the world. 

“ The world is our kinsman.” This has ever 
been the motto writ large upon the national life 
of the Hindus. It has been their privilege to 
know and to realise from the very beginning of 
civilisation this first principle of humanity. They 
have never desired to speak ill of any religion or 
sect — never to close their doors against any, but 
always to give lavishly to the outside world. 
They have contributed to the Christian Churches 
and to the Mosques and Musjids without any 
demur. That self-sacrificing spirit of the Hindu 
race now permeates the whole of her civilisation, 
and to-day it is astonishing the European world. 

Why is it that India is standing by the side of 
Britain and freely giving her of her men and 
money in this crisis ? 

• Is it because we are one of the units of the 
Empire? Is it due to this Imperial obligation 
that we have sent our men and contributed our 
money ? This may be the opinion of som6, but 
we hold a different view. It is partly due to this 
Imperial obligation certainly, but it is due in a 
much greater degree to IndiaVs spirit of self- 
sacrifice. She knows well that in this war the 


cause of Britain is tho right cause, and that is why 
she has proved herself so splendidly alive to the 
situation, and will respond to its demand to the 
best of her ability. 

Now this sph‘it of self-sacrifice, which India has 
shown in t^^e present hour, has drawn the atten- 
tion of eveiy man and woman in the United 
Kingdom. From the king to the peasant there 
has arisen in all a feeling of admiration for the 
Indians. The whole of the British Pi*e6S — includ- 
ing even its Conservative organs — are now engaged 
in praising India and her soldiers in a way which, 
if we can properly make use of it — not, of course 
for selfish ends— but for the welfare of tho great 
Empire, o/ which we are an intrinsic pai't, will serve 
to solve many intricate and long-standing problems. 

Hut how long this spirit will continue to be ap- 
parent in the pages of the Conservative Press is 
very doubtful. Only a short time before the Wgr 
broke out, the Conservative section of the British 
Press, headed by tho Times^ printed disgraceful 
observations upon India and her people. But we 
must realise that the Times^ with its vulgar sneers 
at “ the so-called educated Indian.^,” by no means 
represents the opinion of tho British public. It 
is only a certain factor in the moulding of a sec- 
tion of it. 

But by far the larger section of the British 
public is now-a-days keenly interested in Indian 
< questions, in particular a large section of the 
labouring class have begun to think o-f India, not 
as Imperialists, but as fellow- beings drawn by the 
same chord in the resistance of oppi'ession and the 
expansion of their common life. 

This war has naturally quickened this inhei'ent 
sense of justice in the English people. Although 
Parliament is the final arbiter of all political 
questions, yet tho people who work in the facto- 
ries, who till the ground, who keep trade and 
commerce going— the grocer, the barber, the 
shoemaker — these are in reality tho political 
sovereign to-day. 

The question therefore arises, what can India 
do to interest these people more and more as time 
goes on ? Of course it is a great thing to make an 
attempt to educate the opinion of the members of 
Parliament ; but will they listen ? At the present 
moment at any rate they are far too bu^y ; to 
mention India to them now is a thankless task. 
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This is natural. MoreoW, at the immediate 
conclusion of the War, they will be busy settl- 
ing the many homo questions which are pressing 
them so acutely. 

What, then, is to be done ? Let us say again 
that the foundation upon which we must build in 
our attempts to inAuence the nation is the man- 
in-the-street — who, pari jhissu with the declara- 
tion of peace, will be the dictator of Europe. 

Indeed, the ideas of the man in-the-street with 
regard to India have undergone a v^st change. 
All this confirms the opinion that India is sure to 
bo recognised as a groat Imperial asset in the 
near future. But a great deal more depends on 
us. If we can rightly grasp the present situation, 
we aie sure of the great victory — the prize for 
which we have so long been striving — some ade- 
quate measure of self-government. Biit wo must 
strike while the iron is hot. We must send our 
^very best men and women to plead our cause. 
The Tory Press will again rai.se its head, and must 
be fought. It must be part of our duty to keep 
the Indian mind ready for the work in England, 
which is awaiting it after the War, Great is our 
need of moii and women, who will conjointly 
work in revitalizing our national a.spiration.s. The 
days of the great war will be remembered as the 
birth-hour of a new aspect in English national life. 
The old form of Liberalism is dying out, and in 
its place a broader type of Liberalism is daily 
gaining ground, Indians who desire to work for 
their country will have to be keenly watchful of 
this rising English sentiment, and they must 
equip themselves accordingly. 

As an example of the appreciations of our 
fellow-countrymen which are now flooding Great 
Britain, we will quote from a recently published 
letter from Lord Roberts written shortly before 
his death : — 

“ The loyalty of the Indian soldier is prover- 
bial. There are many nationalities, creeds and 
castes in India, and at one time or Aiother during 
the establishment of British power in the country 
we have tried a fall with all of them. The result 
may be briefly stated. When they fought us, 
they fought bravely and well, and often gave us 
quite as good as they got. When we finally pre- 
vailed, we shook hands, they became our good 
friends, and in the most arduous circumstances 
they have repeatedly proved their loyalty and 
devotion to their salt. Many instances in support 
of this statement could be given, many within my 
own personal experience. < More than once a 
native soldier has tried to shield me with his own 
body when bullets were flying. I will conclude 


these brief remarks with one example from the 
pages of Macaulay, relating to the defence of 
Arcot by Clive ; “ During fifty days, the siege 
went on. During fifty Says the young Captain 
maintained the defence with a firmness, vigilance 
and ability which would have done honour to the 
oldest Marshal in Europe. The breach, however, 
increased day by day. -^he garrison began to 
feel the pressure of hunger. Under such circum- 
stances, any troops so scantily . provided with 
oflicers might have been expected to show signs of 
insubordination, and the danger was peculiarly 
great in a force composed of men differing widely 
from each other in extraction, colour, language, 
manners and religion. But the devotion of the 
little band to its chief surpassed anything that is 
related of the Tenth Legion of Ca*sar or of the Old 
Guard of Napoleon. The sepoys came to Clive, not 
to complain of tli<eir scanty faro, but to propose 
that all the grain should be given to the Europeans, 
who required more nourishment than the natives 
of Asia. The thin gruel, they said, which was 
strained away from the rice, would suffice for 
them. History contains no more touching 
in.stance of military fidelity or of the influence of 
a commanding mind.” Tin's appreciation, hastily 
written, may perhaps convey some idea of the 
brave men who have eagerly cros.sed the stormy 
seas to stand shoulder to shoulder with us in the 
battle line. With feelings of pride and gratitude 
we have accepted their aid.” 

We are grateful to Lord Roberts for bis high 
appreciation of Indian soldiei’s. If such are the 
men who form the Indian Army, how much more 
must be the deep sense of feeling for the Imperial 
welfare of the educated Indians — who are the re- 
presentatives both of the army and of the people ? 
Yet how often have their voices gone unrecognised! 

Indian men, fired with a devotion for their 
country and their Empire, are sacrificing their 
lives ; Indian women are not grudging to send 
their nearest and dearest to the battlefield ; will 
the English Democracy suffer India to remain a 
subject race, or will her people be considered as 
true and real citizens of the Empire? India 
wants national autonomy with British control. She 
will remain a strong limb of the Imperial body. 

Let us have, in fact, an Indo-Britain Imperial 
Federation, in which each nation will be her own 
arbiter under Imperial suzerainty. We appeal to 
the future England — the England that is going 
to be ro-shapod according to the true interests of 
her people. May the day be with us when it will 
be universally |^cognised that there is no greater 
sin on earth than the destruction of liberty. 
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ECONOMICS OF THE WAR 

BY PROF. ANDREW TEMPLETON, M.A., B.D., 

(OF THE MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE.) 




T the close of the dn.y, August 1 , before a 
A single ghot had been fired, and before any 
destruction of wealth had taken pljice, the 

■ money market in London showed how se- 
rious even then was the economic condition of 
the world— tho London Stock Exchange was 
clo.sed for the hist time in its existence. Every- 
one in business oy’os and is owed money, has as- 
sets and liabilities. Tlie whole busine.ss and finan- 
cial community, which is now worldwide, is tied 
together by the nexus of creditor and <lebtor. It 
is like a hou.se of esmis. I f one large debtor, on 
whom the whole community counts to pay his 
debts “ falls down,” they all may do the same, 
if in normal times one large debtor’s failure may 
produce at least a local crisis demanding some- 
times special legislation, we can gue.ss at the far- 
reaching effect whe;i the debtors are Avhole 
nations. 

Although 1 hi .’I was a record year for Great 
Britain’s trade yet tho present cri.sis has come on 
the top of a long period of unrest and depre.s.sion, 
unrest due to the Balkan Wans, rumours of 
greatef wars, ten.sion iii Europe, revolution in 
Mexico, depre.ssion due to overtrading in Canada, 
the Argentine, Brazil and other new countries. 
And although these conditions have not affected 
Britain seriou-sly, nevertheless she is perhaps 
more sensitive than any other nation to the 
thrills in the monetary world. Jjondon is the 
centre of nil finance ; Germany is her debtor — so 
are most of the nations of Europe. Now in days 
when even the primitive method of paying debts, 
viz , by shipping actual bullion is un.safe, we can- 
not e.xpect the intricate machinery of credit, tru.st, 
and bills to be left unaffected. England is the 
creditor of the world ; as a matter of fact it is 
o.stimated that at any one time there are proba- 
bly in tho market in London i* .‘{00,000,000 of 
bills for the account ofaiearly every country in 
tlie world. Now without multiplying detail the 
position is simply this : a considerable portion of 
these bills are on foreign countt’ies, if not those 
v/e are actm^ll}' at war with, theji those that are 
directly affected by the war. At the first wliisper 
“ trouble on the Continent, London was deluged 


with bills ; now bills change hands many tigies in 
their short life, and this rush simply meant that 
tho people who at tho moment had tho bills in 
hand did not wish to take any risk and naturally 
turhed to London to have these bought by the 
Banks theie. In normal times of course there 
would be no difficulty for this vast and delicate 
machinery of credit works w’ondei fully smoothl}'. 
Now the Bank holds the bill till it becomes due, 
and tho.se who.se undertakings have been finan- 
ced thereby remit money to the liank when tlie 
bills reach maturity. It is apparent that unless 
this .strefim of remittances continues to flow witli' 
out check, the banks cannot continue to purcha.se 
tlie bills ns they come forward. There is a sudden 
stoppage, a sudden blow to credil which has the 
same effect on the discount market as the cutting 
of a main cable in a great electric power system — 
soon the whole system conies to a stop. As a 
matter of fact it required only two or three days, 
from »J Illy 28 to .*{ I to paralyse the market com- 
pletely. The connection was cut and the remit- 
tances cea.sed to flow. The immediate result \h 
what we saw in the belligerent coiintifie.s, money 
became scarce and interest rose to entice it, bills 
were plentiful and for the great risk discount rose 
abnormally high. But a feature emerged in the 
J.<oiidon market which is absent in ,any purely in- 
ternal crisis. The whole world owes very large 
sums to London. They cannot now pay them ; 
Germany and Austria must wait until the war is 
over and the others until the moratoria that have 
been declared .are at an end and the exchanges 
become normal, if it is unpleasant for a debtor 
to be unable to pay his debts, it is much more iin- 
ple.isant for ii (^editor not to get them (laid, and 
this is tlie position in which London ha.s been 
placed. 

Jntprn.illy there was an immediate rush by 
depositors in banks for gold, of which there was a 
probability of hoarding if there was the slightest 
evidence of shortage in currency. To meet this 
difficulty the Government agreed to provide the 
banks with an ample supply of A'l and lOs. notes 
to the extent of 20 per. cent, of their deposits.” 
But there was still the difficulty of the payment 
of bills falling due and to meet this the Govern- 
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meut declared a iiioiMtoiiuin , or pohtpaneiiietit of 
^ebts for one month applicable ^at hrst to bills of 
excliango only, and thou made iiioro general to 
cover all payments and contracts with certain 
specified exceptions. 

It may not be out of place here to ask what 
exactly is implied bj' a Moratorium. Now, how-^ 
ever unwise in normal times it may appear for a 
Government to interfero in the finances of a 
country, nothing but praise can be given to those 
responsible for the extvaordinriry boldness that 
has saved many from bankruptcy and the nation 
from a crisis. When credit had disappeared she 
stepped in and made herself responsible by gua- 
ranteeing to the Bank of England the repayment 
of debts at present un(‘ollected ; and recently she 
has gone further and arranged to guariTntee the 
loss by loans made to members of the London 
Stock Exchange. By this means she hopes to 
make permanent the work begun in the "morato- 
rium. A moratorium as tlio naino im[>1ics is always 
a temporary nu?,asurc. A moratory law, as the 
authorities cxpre.ss it, is “ a l.aw passed in times of 
emergency postponing for a specified time the 
due date of tiie bills of exchange and other obli- 
gation.s.'* Now whoieas on previous occasions, 
i.fi., in the case of the Balkan States and of 
Fnince in 1870-71 it i.s genemlly continued till 
the eml of the war, Oovornment in the pi*esoiit 
instance by its bold undertaking has niiule the 
continuance of the moratoriiim unnece.ssar 3 '. The 
significance of this will appear later. Meanwhile 
let us note the immediate purpose of a moratorium 
is to save a total collapse in the nation’s finances. 
This is not the same thing as insolvency — for the 
assets, as in the case of London, may be very 
great — and yet a moratorium be necessary. But 
the shock of war so disorganised the finances of 
the world that even if those who in London were 
more creditors than debtors, being cut off from 
those to whom they had lent, had been pr^ed for 
payment at home on their bills becoming due, 
would hnvo gone bankrupt ; and so wn would have 
seen the anomaly of tlie prosperous becoming 
bankrupt amidst their prosperity. Now obvious- 
ly this could only be a very temporary condition, 
and the temporary moratorium wa.s to save em- 
barrassed prosperity from the unfair reward of 
improvideney. Thus we read that under the 
-Postponement of Payment Act 1914, that “w’here- 
as His Majesty has power by proclamation to 
authorise po.stponement of the payment of the 
Bills of Exchange, or any negotiable instrument, 
And whereas it is expedient that provi- 
sion shonld he made for the purpose of such post- 


ponement of payment we have thought 

fit by and with the advice of Our Privy Council 
to issue this Our Royal Preclamation.” Now this 
proclamation at first extending over one month, 
and then later over two months, was in respect of 
any Bills of Exchange, being a Bill of Exchange 
dated before 4fch August 1914^or in respect of 
any such contract.” But reservation.^ were made, 
and the proclamation did not apply to (1) any 
payment in respect of wage.s and sabiVy ; (2) rates; 
rents and taxes ; (l\) maritime freight ; (4) debt 
from an^’ person resident in the British Island ; 
(5) dividend or interest ; ^(G) liability of a bank 
note; (7) old age pensions; (8) insurance*; (9) pay- 
ment under the Workman’s Compensation Act, 
etc. 

Ill regard however to the Mcr£ttoriuin w^e must 
specially note, what js self-evident when w’e re- 
member that in Krance, the Moratorium already 
declarefl ma}' continue till the end of the war, 
that its object is to .save from Bankni[)tc 3 ’, tJiose 
who.se solvency has been untlermined a.s the re.siilt 
of the exceptional war condition.s. It does not 
mean total su.spen.sion of ])aymonls ; indeed it is 
implied that all who can pay are in honour to 
them.selves and their country* under the obligation 
not only of personal contract, but national wel- 
fare bound to pay if at all possible. But un- 
fortunately like many .another effort to alleviate, 
it h.as been subject to abii.se by the unscrupulous. 
We saw th.it w hen payment of the Bill w’a.*^ po.st- 
ponoil, interest w\as cliarged upon it for the period 
of extension ; this charge was at the rate of .^1 
per cent. J)iiring the same time of strain we 
also saw that the discount charged by the Bank 
approached 10 per cent. Now many who could 
very well pay the Matured Bill at the beginning 
of August, but wiio also saw the possibility of 
extension of trade, or of making money, when the 
bank interest w^as high retained their ready cash.; 
and by accepting the opportunity the Moratoriuill 
gave them of a delay of another month at 5 {ier 
cent., they were able to use tlKu’r gold to bring in 
10 per cent. Now obviously this is an abuse; 
the Moratorium was never meant to stop payment 
where payment was possible, but to delay pay- 
ment where enforcement w^oiild result in Bank^ 
luptcy. 

It i.s not difiicnlt to see how a w’ar of destruc- 
tion might easily be canied on in this nation, 
w^here the cuirents are so delicate and subtle as 
well as by land and sea and air. And Germany 
writh her usual thoroughness had ready a formida- 
ble bomb to throw into the London Market. The 
dislocation of the money market would have taken 
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place, fio Homo extent in any case, but it could not 
possibly have been so bad, but foi* that which 
was made a direct instrument of war. Germany 
has many British Seciltities amounting to mil- 
lions ; about the middle of J iily when war was 
inevitable with France and probable with Britain, 
she immediately launched into the London 
Market these Securities, willing to sacrifice a 
million or two if only she could produce a panic. 
The immediate result of course wtis the lowering 
of their value and sudden scare on the part of 
those who held similar socuritios, and a rush to 
sell lest they might still go down. Financiers 
are persuaded that this was a real act of war on 
the part of Germany — for it affected not only 
those who held similar securities but by with- 
drawing money from the London Market it 
touched the wfiolo body of Depositors. IIow 
nearly she succeeded we have |aid enough to show, 

S d we cannot praise too highly the promptitude 
a Government which saved her from an anni- 
hilation (jiiitc as real as that from which the Ex- 
peditionary Korco was saved at the Battle of 
Mons. 

Now if it is true that money is the sinews of 
war, and that it can .be used us a weapon with 
such amazing affect it is not out of place to ask, 
having seen Germany’s method of attack, how 
far she herself is vulnerable. We know that Bri- 
tain was not alone in her financial troubles ; she 
met them temporarily by the Moratorium ; how 
has (Jer many acted ill the same ci icmnsta rices ? 
With her wonted thoroughness she has been pre- 
paring for this crisis for years ; the last effort 
towards its completion was .the sj\le of foreign 
securities before the opening of the war- - thus 
drawing to herself as much gold as she possibly 
could. We may take it then that initially Ger- 
many was hotter prepared for immediate eventu- 
alilins than her neighbours, but her vulnerability 
makes its appearance when we take a larger view 
of the situation. After all once the lirst shock 
is over, the question becomes how can the belli- 
gerent countries find the necessary money, i.e.j 
by what methods and then how long can she con- 
tinue to find it. Speaking generally Biitaiu is 
g.lready in a position of comparative safety. None 
of the countries is itself self-snilicient ; all with 
the possible exception of Russia are dependent 
even for the bare necessaries of life on others ; 
trade cannot proceed unless the world is open to 
the nation in question ; she mi;^6t live on herself ; 
and however possible this may .be in times of 
peace, in war when millions are being spent un- 
productively exhaustion must inevitably come. 


The German fleet is in* the Kiel Canal, her mer- 
chantmen are j^ither c^iptured or rendered use- 
less, soon there will not be a single German vessel 
on the water highways ; to Britain the sea-routes 
are open , thousands of her vessels are ploughing 
the deep from pole to pole, her navy is setting 
w.itch over the impotent Germans. Germany is 
Ijeiijg forced back upon her resources, which are 
steadily disappearing in shell and smoke ; the 
ends of the earth still csills upon Britain to work 
for her by^sen, and the people who need her pro- 
ducts may still have them. 

It is true that she too must see her savings 
pass away in smoke — but she is still productive, 
she is still filling the coffers that war is emptying, 
she is still carrying on “ business as usual.” Apart 
then from previous prepamtion, apart from the 
fact thatibhe world’s supplies are still open to her 
obviously even if things remained on the battle- 
field as they are, she would live, while her enemy 
had ceased. Further credit of any kind must 
ultimately have a gold basis — it must have at 
least a material basis. Destroy that basis, credit 
must cease. Impoverish it and you have taken 
the first step towards its disappearance ; and 
everyday that passes without replenishment of 
its material basis is a day nearer the end. 

In view of this it is interesting to note the 
methods adopted by Germany to raise the neces- 
sary loans. Dr. Karl Helfl’erich boasts that this 
loan has been inade entirely from aiuongst his 
own people and .adds that the participation of 
neutral countries was not invited in it. This is 
scarcely true since a serious effort was made by 
the Germans to float some of the loan, in the 
United States, but Aiiierira would not touch it 
But our business is not with such questions, but 
rather to oxamiue the nature of the method of 
this loan, with its possible effect u[>on the w'ar. 

According to an official statement, the sub- 
scription to the War Loan, wdiich was closed on 
19th September 1914, produced the following 
result : — 

J in pel ial J joaii . . .*1, 1 *2 1.,001 ,300 niai ks. 

Imperial Tieasury Notes 1,339,727,600 „ 


Total 4,460,728,900 
The contributors were encouraged, some would 
.say compelled, to transfer their b<ank accounts 
from the Bank to the War Loan, to get money 
on their property, etc., and hand it over for the 
same purpose in return for which they received 
the piece of Government paper. This paper could 
be taken' to a bank and money received for it, 
of course not ahvays the face value of the note ; 


so 
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a^id if the owner of th© wished to partici- 

pate in a second War Loan, lie could sell it iit a 
^oss, hind the money over to Government and ro 
on. Now obviously theise is a limit to such a 
process ; for when you’ pawn your war loan bonds 
to apply for a bit of the next war loan, and go on 
pawning ad infinitam, the credit yon possets is 
being steadily eaten away. “ Hard cat h is dis' 
appearing. ITItiiiiately everything is being paid 
through the AVar Loan. NeutraJ countries, to 
whom Germany is a debtor, have no choicie - they 
arc told that the money due them ha^ been in- 
ve.sted in the War Loan, and they have to accept 
War Loan Ronds at a certain interest. Now 
apart from the criticism to which a method so 
high-handed is open, obviously this is payment 
by instrument of credit, whose only strength lies 
in its material basis. Now if the material basis 
is being whittled away, credit grows steadily less ; 
if the country is cut off from trade and bullion 
‘loans from other countries, there is no means of 
refilling the qiiicjkly emptying coffers. This is 
Germany’s position. And be it noted, at the 
opening of the war, not to speak of the results 
since, her credit was not so good as Britain’s. 
The best guide to the comparative credit enjoyed 
by the various Rowers is afibrded by the state- 
ment of interest ottered on their leading stocks 


at current prices : — 

Z H. 

Austria . . . . 4 18 

France . . . . 1 8 

Germany . . . . 4 .*] 

Groat Britain .. .. 3 10 

Russia . . 3 0 


This means that (heat Britiiin can r.ai.se money 
in normal times on terms very much cheaper 
than Germany. And here are the facts concern- 
ing the recent loans made in the two countries. 
In Britain, the (Jhancellor of the Exchotpier ob- 
tained the right to sell Treiisury Bills to the sum 
of X 1 50,000,000. He issued the.se ir^ lots of 
£15,000,000 ; for every lot there were subscrib- 
ers five and six times over, so that mnny had to 
go away disappointed in their wish to participate. 
But what is most significant he did not require to 
raise the interest above 3.] per cent. Later he 
sought to sell £ 350, 000,0()0 Treasury Bills ; again 
there was no need to raise the percental go. 

Germany, on the other hand, has from the first 
required to j>ay 5 per cent, and with her wan- 
ing credit and no compulsion, future loans would 
require to be made at a much higher rate. But 
in this land where Might is Right,” it does not 
follow that eioiionjic no iiioie than the 


mural laws of obligatiofi will bo allowed to ex- 
pi OSS their inevitable tendency in the price of 
money. We need not, therefore, take it that 
because this interest is not raised that therefore 
the credit is not depleted ; appearances may be 
what they may, we cannot alter the inevitable 
fact. Thus Bi'it iin’s primary advantage haR been 
enhanced beyond recognition by the Mtuation at 
pi'c.'^eiit on the continent -hut tliero is nioie to 
add boForo we can in even a general way calcu- 
late the chances from the financial Yoint of view. 

In the first iii.stan(;e then it is credit and the 
continuance thereof that w'ill have to work itself 
out, thereafter w'heri that has disappeared the 
actual bullion behind it will be eaten up. The 
credit of Britain is incomparably greatest ; the 
chances of its continuance *are innumerably 
strongest. The possession of intcrnfitional credit 
as distinct from merely national is of the greatest 
importance ; Britain has it, Germany has none. 
Now as to the actual Bullion held by the Rowers 
at the opening of the W’^ar, the Banks of the five 
Great Powers give this return - 

Austria .. .. £54, 200, 000 

France .. .. 189,700,000 

(Jermany . . . . 84,500,000 

Great Btitain . . . . 40,200,000 

Russia .. .. 174,500,000 

Those suins only become available as a war 
chest if their primary functions as a, backing of 
pajrxu' currency and credit were Nus]>ended. And 
further the amount of the bullion is not a te.st of 
the credit enjoyed by the nations. Britain’s gold 
reserve is the lowest, but it is the most valuable 
hecau.se it forms tlio hacking of an immense 
volume of credit of international value. But 
against this reserve we must put the national 
debts of the various coiintrie.s : — 

Au.stria .. £794,000,000 

France .. .. 1 ,.*{15,000,000 

Gernmny .. 741,000,000 

Great Britain . . . . 707,000,000 

Russia . . . . 900,000,000 

Now it seems to us that so far ns the national 
debt is concerned, the point which aflccts a na- 
tion’s borrowing power now is whether loans have 
been made on it during the last ten years, or 
whether part of it has I een paid up. Both Gel*- 
inaiiy and Austria have boijowed. While Britain 
has been paying off debt, ( Jennany and Austria- 
Hungary between them have incicnsed their na- 
tional debt by the enormous sum of about 
£300,000,000. 

Remembering then that the cost of the war, 
wliich at the beginuing for Britain was about 
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X' 5, 000, *000 per week and Ts now nearer a million 
per day and for Germany about X8, 000, 000 per 
week and noAv nearer 1*1 millions per Aveek, Ave 
may take it that so far as financial resources go, 
evidence is strongly in favour of Great Britain. 
At a time when practically every continental 
bourse is suspended, the London Stock Exchange 
is now continuing its operations, and the first 
shuck over the Hanks and the Money Maikets 
aie doing ilie siniic. No countiy stands alone, all 
will lose, but if the power of the largest purse 
means anything, the Allies should win. If the 
Avar lasts long enough to alloAv of the inevitable 
results of the various methods coming to a full 
issue, then a catastrophe is OA^erhanging Ger- 
many ; and with reAWses multiplying it may be 
that sooner than her arms fail her, living upon 
herself as she is noAv doing, the collapse will come 
in the most nervous part of he^' organism by the 
utter inipoverishment of the SincAVs of War. 

Jbit after all money only is what money does; 
and the first essentia I is its power of Exchange 
for the necessaries of life. We cannot have these 
if there is no money ; nor can we haA’e these, 
hoAveA'^er much money Ave liaA’e if Ave are cut 
ort* from supplies. .Wo have seen the probable 
ie.sult of the first contingency, Avhat about the 
second ^ A nation 11103' be starved into submis- 
sion — if it is not in the happy ]>ositioii of being 
able to supply all its needs. Jn the days of the 
Napoleonic; aahis this Avas true of all the nations, 
to day it is not. It Avill bo of interest therefore 
to take stock of those that are entirely self-sup- 
porting and those that are not, and sec how they 
have been placed in the pre.^^ent (;risjs. Any cal- 
culation that can be made must necessarily refer 
to normal times — and Ave must therefore rcniein- 
ber that a very considerable decrease in produc- 
tivity must be alloAved for in the time of war. 
Russia as a food- producer is self-contained and 
can even lend substantial help to others. France, 
Austria and Hungary ran support themseh^es. 
Hritain and to a Irss extent (fermnny cannot. 
Belgium so far ns immediate future harvest 
is concerned is hopeless. Germany may have 
laid in vast stores, but the manufacture of her 
bread now Avitli a mixture of potatoes and Hour 
is not reassuring ; in any case the need for men 
for war purposes must seriously aflect her coming 
harvest, and help from abroad is impossible. 
England free from invasion wHl ^ow and reap as 
usual, while the harvest fields of the Avorld s 
greatest wheat producers are opep to her. Luxu- 
ries may bo dispensed Avith, but bread all must 


zi 


have. Here Russia is* supreme ; next to United 
States she is the greatest wheat producer in the 
world ; France can look, after herself — so might# 
Austria if her lands are not devastated. The 
question then of food supply narroAvs itself down 
to the position of Britain and Germany. Britain 
raises about fi 5,000,000 bushels of wheat on an 
jfverago each 3’ear and imports 217,000,000; 
Germany groAvs 149,000,000 bushels and impoits 
07,000,000. Evidently then Germany is nut so 
badly oil* in normal times, but if the 67,000,000 
are cut ofl* and harvests are shortened because of 
the exigencies of Avar, her position is disquieting. 
The position then is Russia has abundance ; 
France raises more than 10 per cent, of the wheat 
she requires ; Germany roughly 60 per cent, and 
the United Kingdom a little over 40 per 
cent, each! The situation takes on a new com- 
plexion hoAvever when we tui*n to the source of 
the supplies. Britain’s supplies come chielly, 
from Avithin the Empire, Caimda, Australia and 
India. This is indicsited by the following state- 
ment : — • 

Wheat in Cwts. 


From Hiilisli Empiie 
„ United States 
„ Argentine 
„ RiLssiii. 

„ Rest of Woild 


50.700.000 

34.100.000 

14.800.000 
5,000,000 
1,300,000 


Total 105,900,000 


So far as the war is concerned, the chief point 
here is that Britain draAvs very little giain from 
the continent and can easily dispense Avith these 
Avhile other sources are open ; they are likely to 
continue open throughout the Avar, and a long 
conti^nuance of it Avill stimulate the production of 
wheat. She may lost content on this score. 

Very different is Germany’s case with her 
closed ports. Germany is more dependent for 
her Avheat on the continent especially Russia, 
Avith Avhom she is now at war. Here is a table 
shoAving the importations for a year : — 

Cwts. 


From Russia 
„ Argentine 
„ Canada. 

,, United States 
„ Australia 


11,168,440 

10,928,780 

5,390,600 

8,930,240 

6.451,800 


None of these sources are noAV open toGeriuany, 
Avhile the harvest for 1914 may not baA’e been 
properly garnered Avhile iliat for 1915 will be sotvn 
and reaped under trying circumbtanceb, The ad* 
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vantages in this matter arc' all on the side of the 
Allies. 

' III regard to meat Bvifcain is much better ofi'so 
far as home production is concerned. She herself 
produces 60 per cent, of the whole supply, while 
for the remaining 40 per cent, she can well 
depetid upon Canada, United States, the Argei|- 
tine and Australia. Apparently tlioii the dosing 
ot' the German and Austrian ports is not of niiidi 
importance tb the United Kingdoih so far as food- 
stuffs are concerned. Meat famines have not been 
unknown in recent 3’ears in Germany owing to 
her protective policy, and now even if she would 
she cannot augment her meat supplies from 
abroad. The situation then so far as the belliger- 
ent countries are concerned is this : Russia, 
France and Austria are self-supporting^ Germany 
and the United Kingdom are not, both are 
dependent on outside supplies, especially Great 
^Britain — but while she can obtain these siipjdics 
from outside, Germany cannot. Moreovoi*, the 
closing of the (lernian ports must divert to 
British markets supplies that wouM other- 
wise have gone to Germany, and so the prices 
will tend to be kept down for the Briton. 

But this leads us to another consideration ns to 
the re disposition and ro-distribution of trade 
during the war and the legitimate prizes of captured 
industry after the war. Meaiiwliilo the German 
export trade has been almost completely cut off; 
it is well nigh iuipo.'^sible for her to oljtain raw 
materials ; the same remark applies to Austria- 
Hungary ; and the importance of this can only 
be estimated when wc remember that Germany 
follows Britain very closely in the ex|)ort of the 
same kind of goods. Now it is true that the war 
has deprived Britain of many of her European 
customers, but just as it is true that her indispen- 
sable imports came from places outside of Europe, 
so her exports are chiefly sold to places out of 
Europe. The following analysis of hef trade for 
19i3 shows this : — 

Imports from Exports to 

Kminif Powers — ^ X 

Germany 80,500,000 40,700,000 

Austria-Hungary 7,700,000 .4,500,000 

Allies and Neutral Euro- 
pean Powers 221,000,000 133,400,000 

Total .309,200,000 178,600,000 
Rest of the; World 450,800,000 346,900,000 

Grand Total .. 769,000,000 525,500,000 


REVIEW. t Januaet, i916. 

Comparatively speaking the war should have but 
a limited eHect upon this trade— since trade with 
enemy powers though considerable is not after 
all a large proportion of 'the whole ; whereas the 
competition of Germany and Austria-Hungary is 
cancelled, and the British manufacturer is free 
from the assaiiU^ of his most formidable com- 
petitor. The following aiiffl^'bis of the German 
and Austrian trade for 1912 makes this clear : — 
Irriportsj: Exports. 

Germany- — XX 

Food and Animals 157,400,000 39,200,000 

Raw Materials 289,200,000 116,600,000 
Manufactures 79,100,000 284,600,000 

Total .. 525,700,000 440,400,000 

a\ ustria- Unnyary — X X 

Food tV Raw Materials 8.3,600,000 40,000,000 

Manufactures 64,600,000 73,900,000 

Total .. 148,200,000 113,900,000 

Gn the one liand wo see the serious position 
Germany must be in, cut oH’from such extensive 
imports, but what is significant for us just now 
is the largo export in manufactured articles 
that has also ceased. Between them Austria- 
Hungary export close on X* 400,000,000 of manu- 
factured articles. This is the opportunity that 
the war has thrust upon those, whose hands ai-e 
surticicntly free to take it. To America and our- 
selves this is very significant, for the articles 
manufactured are especially those both are inter- 
ested ill particularly Britain. Without giving a 
complete list liore are some of the chief exports 
for 1913 

X 

Iron and Steel , . 66,900,000 

Machinery . . 33,000,000 

Electrical Goods . . 1 4,000,000 

Dyes, etc. . . 13,000,000 

Now obviously in regard to the first three, there 
is room for Britain seizing as a. prize of war many 
markets already occupied by Germany. Germany's 
success in these directions, it must be rcineinbered, 
is the result of great industry and applicatioAi, 
unparalleled initiative, amd earnest devotion to 
science, and any who seek to compete with her 
or usurp her plaee must be prepared to meet great 
demands. But the pointr is, there are few things 
which she can manufacture and we cannot ; it is 
true that in dyes, chemi'^l %}tufif, etc., 'we have 
jiever competed, and yet St is just here that the 
British Board of Trade has shown itself alive to 
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• the possibilities. It is not often a Fiee Trade 
Government subsidises a trade, and yet this is exact- 
ly what has been done. A Committee with Lord 
Haldane as Chairman and served by some of the 
ablest British Scientists m work. Special reports 
have been obtained from the Trade Commissioners 
in the colonies regarding the German imports, 
particular articles are noted for special attention 
in each of the colonies, and the possibility of their 
maniifactui'e in some part of the British Empire 
is being considered. It ife too soon to prophesy 
regarding special branches — though it is dilRcult 
to see how Britain will fail to take the opportunity 
of producing more electrical instruments, dynamos, 
batteries, arc lamps, etc., for while Germany 
exported X8,000,060 of these, Britain exported 
.£2,500,000— to mention only one of many possi- 
bilities ; but it seems well-nigh pertain that if she 
is successful in the war there opens before her a 
yet wdder future of usefulness. 

Let it not be forgotten for a moment how’^ever 
that meanwhile the whole world is poorer because 
the nations of Europe are locked in deadly conflict. 
Even those people who have taken European pro- 
ducts may not have the money to purchase any 
longer. Demand is not what it was, and it is not 
simply a matter of Britain or America stepping in 
and picking up something that is endowed with 
anything like permanence and previously possessed 
by (lermany. The position of India .serves as a 
warning, .against a task apparently simple or 
licjpGs that five too sanguine. On the W’^est Const 
thei*e has been hard.ship because the continent 
and chiefly Germany has ceased to tike the cocoa- 
nuts and groundnuts ; cotton has had a check ; 
jute and hemp have been held up. Fortunately 
Italy is beginning to take the hemp. 

India is emphatically a producer of raw mate- 
rial, and the pity is that her industrial develop- 
ment is not sufliciently far advanced to seize this 
opportunity of using her own raw material and 


producing the articles tliemselves. Just because 
of this she is hit* both from the side of export and 
import, and she is asked themn to bear not pnly 
the burden of Empire but the burden of the 
whole world, for in the meantime we all stand to 
lose. Britain cannot take all she produces even 
ifrshe so desired. 

To the countries at war she exported goods to 
the following value : — 

£ 

To An5tria-Hiing.aiy . . 4,834,774 

Belgium .. 8,758,162 

France .. 10,.502,714 

Germany . . 16,575,543 

Ru.ssia .. 1,328,576 

The total export to those countries then is just 
under .£42^000,000. 

India stands to lose pi'actically the whole of 
this ; these are the plain f;icts of the case. Now os 
she has been fulfilling the ob]ig.ations of Empire in * 
Europe, she m.iy expect a fuller recognition of 
her rights. It is apparently n^t siiflicient in 
India’s present position to point to sugar, matches, . 
glassware, etc., and say there is her opportunity. 
Efibits in this direction have already been made 
and have failed, and the causes have not always 
been financial but inherent in the conditions 
jind to some oxtei t it may be in herself. But if 
the Board of Ti ade at home thinks it .so far wise 
to subsidise the dye trade, is it not possible that 
this in.ay also be an occasion for an alteration of 
the Governinoiit policy in tJio matter of India’s 
industrial evolution? 

Forgetting not the warnings then, relieved 
from arrogance and pride, saved from a prospect 
too idea], we may rest content that the economics 
of the war indubitably indicate success to the 
Allies. Britain's “ place in the Sun ” will neither 
fade nor diminish, nor will the ethics of the 
superman supersede tlie ethics of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth. 
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HE history of modern Franco hinges on t£e 
Revolution and on the figure of Napoleon, 
the man in whom the Revolution in some 
sense eulniinated, however little the Im- 
perial rfyiitifi may seem to harmonize with the 
genius of the Revolution as a whole. These two 
faekors have in the main determined the problems 
and the evolution of French politics during the 
succeeding century. In domestic affairs, tlie 
Revolution has powerfull}^ affected both the forms 
ami the principles of French life. Since the Revo- 
lution, the Constitution has .always been a domin- 
•ant interest in French politics. The •undefined 
traditions of the Anrimt Rf'yiniP had bccji swept 
away ; constitutionalism, in one form or another, 
was inevitable.* The many experiments during 
the Revolution itself might prove abortive : but 
the successive crises of her subsecjuent history 
argue that France can never again rest content 
with anything but a clear and autlioritative state- 
ment of the form her government is to follow. 
Something in the nature of a constituent assem- 
bly, detliiiiJg ami sanctioning the fabrh*, must 
fiirni.sh a legal b.asis for tiie actual political order. 
No less decisively, the Revolution has given a 
demo(;raticcast to French political pi inciples. The 
re.storation of the monarchy in IHlo, the resusci- 
tation oTf the Napoleonic Empire, must not be 
allowed to obscure the tenacious adhesion of the 
nation to the principles which the Revolution had 
endeavoured to formulate in the familiar triad. 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. It is on this rock 
that the monarchic efforts have eventually split. 
The sentiment of democracy, tlie conviction that 
every man should have his part as a free citizen 
in a free state, more than any atww.hment to 
particular forms, has made mo4lern France so 
persistently republican. 

Hut it iis not only in homo affaiis that we can 
trace the leaven of tlie Revolution. It left a 
powerful impress also on the European position of 
France. The fever of revolutionary enthusiasm, 
infecting other lands, made France in a special 
sense, what the gifts of lier children well fitted 
her to be, the leader of European thought. At 
the same time, the excesses of the Revolution, and 
the menace of anarchy which they begot, rjiised 
up against^-France a legion of enemies, The sue- , 


cessive coalitions of her European neighbours 
against France, rendered doubly necessary when 
the ambition of Napoleon throat^icd them with 
a personal and dynastic domination, placed her in 
a position of antagonism to the older governments 
whicli h.as continued to modify her foreign rela- 
tions. Ritter oxpeiienco has taught France not 
to repeat the Revolutionary aberration of forcing 
her own principles on oth<»r s-tiites at the point of 
the sword. Rut she has not forgotten her mission 
as a leader of the nations. Her ready disposition 
to foster and encowirage the spirit of nationality 
and liberty, as shown hy lier intei vention in 
Creek and Italian affairs, is part of her inherit- 
ance from the Revolution. The repeated co-oper- 
ation of Fifince and Britain in international 
crises, and the cordial unilerstanding between the 
two nations which has culminated in the pre.sent 
war, would hardly have been possible but for the 
community of their ideals. However they may 
differ in tlie form of their governments, both 
nations are actuaietl by the same conviction of 
the worth of national liberty, which predisposes 
them to sympathy with those who are .struggling 
to be free. 

The influence of Napoleon is less easy to define. 
Tt is hi.s misfortune that the dazzling brilliance of 
his military career Ims obscured the world’s per- 
ception of his i*cal claim to greatne.ss as a ruler. 
But the ordered national system and the carefully 
elaborated code of Jaw, cliaiacteristic of France 
to-day, are largely the work of Napoleon. It is 
in this, rather than in his external politics, that 
Napoleon embodied the forces of the Revolution. 
In each successive turn of the kaleidoscope- ami 
the turns have been many — the pattern given to 
Fr.ance by Napoleon has shown a marked con- 
.sistency. The trappings of the Empire have 
come and gone; the work of the Emperor 
rcunains. Hanily loss powerful has been 1^'a 
influence on the external politics of France. His 
surpassing military success covered France with 
a glory and inspiied her with an appetite for 
ascendancy which have not been unmixed blossings 
either to lier or, to the worhl. For, good and for 
evil, it is impossible for France, so long as the 
influence of Napoleon survives, to be content with 
a “ back seat.” The good side of this may be 
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Beeu iu that high seuse of iuteruutioual I'espuiiiii- 
' bility, that responsiveness to the call of other 
nations in their straits, already referred to. Un- 
fortunately, the Napoleoilic tradition has some- 
times taken the form of a restless activity, a 
disposition to domineer, which other nations have 
pardonably resented, and which her enemies (and 
notably Bismarck) have been enabled to work 
upon in order to place her in a position of 
dangerous isolation. Further, the dynastic career 
of Napoleon, by bequeathing a heritage of un- 
satisfied ambition, and a supply of dangerous 
precedents, has furnished a sinister complication 
to her politics. The aims, real or supposed, 
of successive pretenders, from Jiouis Napoleon 
to Boulanger, have militated against stability. 
They have imparted a spirit of unrest to her 
internal atmosphere and reduced her strength in 
international relations. At the, same time, the 
memory of Napoleon contributed much to those 
traditional antagonisms to France maintained 
England and Russia, and even more disastrously 
by Prussia, which have been responsible for tho 
most serious external diificulties which France 
has had to encounter. 

The supreme task, therefore, set to France as a 
nation during the last hundred years has been 
how to conserve what was best in the lieritage of 
the Revolution without succumbing to tho 
danger of its extremes. The achievement of this 
task has been ))ursued, amid all tlie ups ami 
downs of. fortune, with a remarkable concentra- 
tion of purpose, which the ebb and flow oi senti- 
ment must not cause us to overlook. A brief 
review of the history of France may serve to 
throw it into relief : 

■ The trumph of the European allies at Water- 
loo was followed by the Restoration of the 
Bourbons, not so much as an expression of the 
will of France as by the overwhelming foi-ce of 
the victors. Bereft of Napoleon, France was no 
match for the forces against her ; she had no 
choice but to accept the Restoration. Even so, 
the Bourbons might have hoped for a long lease 
of power, had they possessed the genius to give 
France, along with the internal pence and tho 
confldence of her neighbours, which the Napoleon- 
ic ^regime \\\d rendered impo.ssible, the personal 
liberty, the recognition of the rights of man, 
which England had learnt to enjoy under a con- 
stitutional monarchy. But, as the* classic dictum 
runs, the Bourbons had learnt nothing, had 
forgotten nothing.” It soon became apparent 
that in place of liberty, of which France had not 
tasted in vain, the old era of privilege and oppres- 
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siou was the Bourboii , ideal. At the samift 
time, the impotence of* > Frai^ee among the 
Powers, though partially ameliorated by her- 
intervention in the aftairs of Spain and of 
Greece, 'was not likely to be cured by the Hour- 
bons and their reactionary ministers, ^he domin* 
ance of priest and noble was as little to the 
mtnd of a Fiance that had drunk of the springs 
of the Revolution as was the secondary position 
now assigned to •her in the councils of Europe. 
The new wave of national feeling, and of aspira- 
tion on the part of the masses, which passed Over 
Europe about 18*10, leading (amongst other things) 
to the recognition of Belgium as a separate state, 
vibrated through France, and the Bourbon 
monarcliy was unequal to the shock. Yet we 
may see how far the nation was . from the desire 
to plunge iflto revolutionary extremes when we 
look at the form taken by the political upheaval 
of 1830. , The “July Monarchy” of Louis 
Philippe represents the desire to achieve constitu- 
tional liberty — to combine democratic freedom 
with that stability and sanity , of procedure 
which monarchy seemed to promise better 
than the somewdiat discredited forms of republi- 
can government. But the compromise thus 
.attempted w:is un.succe.ssfnl. The personal quali- 
ties of Louis Philippe, his good qualities no less 
tliaii his defects, had the result of estranging 
rather than conciliating .sympathies. An usurper 
ill the eyes of the Jjegitimists, he coufhl never 
count on tho adhesion of the monaivliic party, 
while the strongly personal character of his 
government exasperated the more democratic 
sections of the country. Republicanism, growing 
stronger in its appeal to moderate men in pro- 
portion as its earlier excesses faded from memory, 
became in increasing measure the political creed 
of* France. Perhaps its most serious set-baok 
came from the violence of the extreme wing, the 
“Red Republicans,” who recalled the fanaticism of 
the eighteenth century, and whose outburst, like 
that of the “ Commune ” in 1870, cost France a 
heavy toll of lives and treasure. No doubt, also, 
the recognition of the need of a strong controlling 
hand, if the best, and not the worst, han’est of re- 
publicanism was to be reaped, contributed to the 
success of Lon is Napoleon as candidate for the 
Pie.sidenoy of tho new Republic, and to the later 
ratification by the people of the Prince- Pi-esi- 
dent's coup d'itat. Thus the Second Republic of 
1848 gave place, in 1861, to the Second Empire, 
with Louis Napoleon os Emperor under the title 
of Napoleon III. 

The history of the Second Empire forms one of 
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khe most interesting cbnpters in the story of 
modern France. Its failure is tq be attributed in 
part to the personality of the Eiripcior, ^vho was 
imlly overweighed by hu self-chosen role, in 
part to the relentless nemesis which offered the 
humiliation of France as the readiest means for 
the man of Blood and Iron to accomplish his 
dream of a united Germany. The first yejfrs 
of the Empire (down to 18(50) were strongly auto- 
cratic in character, and the Napoleonic legend was 
supreme. The successful intervention of France 
.*\gainst llussia in the Crimean VV^ar, and against 
Austria in the liheration of Italy, (hM much 
to mstore the prestige of Fmnce, and to 
enable her to feel that she was again a power 
in the world. At the same time the activity 
undertaken in Syria, China and Indo-China 
contributed its part in making ]*^rance once 
more a great colonial power. But external 
glory, though deeply gratif\ing to tbo French- 
man, coiihl n4)t hy itself satisfy him. 'I'ho 
personal rule of the Emperor ran counter to the 
instinct of freedom. Napoleon flJ, whether from 
generous impulse (a marked feature of his charac- 
ter) or from prudence, endeavoured to satisfy tbo 
demands of his countrymen by the development 
(from 1860 to 1870) of that “Liberal Empire,” 
which is still an enigma to the historian. The 
experiment seemed to be approaching a successful 
completion when the fevered foreign policy of the 
Emperor's advisers, buoyed up by the baseless self- 
confidence of an incompetent, if not corrupt, 
Ministry of War, plunged the country into the 
disastrous ^var with Prussia which speedily became 
a war with Germany. Miscalculations as egregiou.s 
as those of Germany in the present crisis left 
France without an ally, a prey to an enemy too 
strong for her. France proved that the ancient 
spirit was not dead in her by the superb heroism 
of her resistance. But the llower of lier armies 
was betrayed by the bungling of her geneiids at 
Motz and Sedan, and the improvised levie^of the 
later months of the war, though magnificent in 
courage, and skilfully handleil hy men like 
Ghanzy a.n«l Faidherbe, could not cope with the 
seasoned corps of Germany. In the throes of 
the war itself the Empire fell, and the German 
Empire was born. Beaten to her knees at last 
by the surrender of Paris, France was made to 
pay ati enormous indemnity (two hundred millions 
Stirling) and to cede the frontier provinces of 
Alsace and Northern Lorraine to the conquerors, 
German troops remaining in occupation of French 
fortresses till the indemnity should be paid. The 
bitterness left by this humiliation, ns every pne is 


aware, has boon ono of the main strands in the 
enta^leiQj^ts that led up to the war of 1914. 

Never has the greatness of the French people 
been more fully revealed than in the wonderful 
recovery of the next forty years. Their superla- 
tive thrift made it possible to pay off tho whole 
of the indemnity by 1873 — in litt'e more than 
two ypars from the bigning uf peace. Not only 
so, but the increiisingly heavy Ardens of military 
service in the building up of g. new national 
army, and coIoss.a1 expenditure on the fortification 
of the north-Tast fiontier (so dangerously near to 
Paris), have been shouldered most manfully. 
Indeed, the recovery of France was so rapid 
that in 1875 it seemed probable that Germany 
would strive to protect hersel/ by crushing her 
adversary afresh. The danger, if real, was avert- 
ed by tho diplomatic intervention of Rus.sia and 
Britain — a. littingbaugury of the great Alliance of 
to day. Moreov(‘r, t he hnilding up of her colonial 
einpiie, es|)eci:dly in A frica, went sto.adil}' on ; ami 
in spite of all her siifrerings, Fiance h.as incon- 
testably maintained her position as one of the 
Great Powers. The annexation of Alsace- Lor- 
niine by Germany has had the most unfortunate 
results for European diplomacy by rendering 
any permanent understanding between tho two 
count^rios impossible. France has shown no dis- 
position to provoke a war for tho recovery of the 
lost provinces. But it was not to be expected 
that she could finally acquiesce in their loss. All 
the world knew that if France fought Germany 
again, and if she won, she would reclaim her own. 

Apart from the Hernnclie, the most serioirs 
crises in French fpreign policy concerned her 
relations with England, war with whom was but 
narrowly averted at the time of the Marchand 
Expedition to the Sudan. Happily, tho good 
.sense i^f the two nations kept them from war ; 
and the successive understandings reached with 
regard to Afiican and Colonial affnii*s have steadi- 
ly developed into the Entente^ which has proved 
so great a factor in the nffair.s of the Inst ten years. 
Tho continued German menace also drove 
Fiance to seek an alliance by which her safety 
might be giini.ari teed. As long ago as 1881, a 
distinguished Freneh publicist .sketched for his 
country the following programme : “ The Balance 
of European Power is the end towarcid which oUr 
national policy .should tend, now that France is 
able to look beyond herself. This policy does hot 
bring a nation glory, but it enables it to live with 
honour and security. That balance can only be 
maintained b.y means of alliances. France can 
find^opportunity to ally herself now with Eng- 
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laml, u6w with no\^ with Italy, aud now 

again ^with those three Powers simultsmeonsly, if 
a common and compelling interest urges such a 
coalition in the interest of European equilibrium, 
threatened by the predominance of Germany, 
strengthened by Austrian support,” The pro- 
gramme has been strikingly fulglled. The 
adhesion of Italy to the Germanic Powers, how- 
ever hollow it has since proved, made her alliance 
with France impossible. Nevertheless, an im- 
portant undei’standing on Mediterranean aflairs 
was reached in 1901, and' the reluctance of Italy 
to contemplate wai with the sister hatin nation 
has l)een unmistakable. The alliiince with 
Russia became an accomplished fact in 1894 
and 1896, and the solid backing which England 
has given to France since the conclusion cf 
the Entente — notably in 1904-5, in 1908, and 
in 1914 — has had the substantial value of an 
alliance. The fact that France, in 1905, sub- 
mitted to the German demand for the dismissal 
of her Foreign minister, M. Delcassc, and that 
the Powers of the Triple Entmte declined to push 
their views to the point of war in 1908, may be 
taken as a suilicient evidence of devotion to the 
cause of peace. But the harmony between the 
Powers remained unshaken, alike through the 
Morocco crisis of 1904, tim Balkan crisis of 1908, 
and the later incident of Agadir in 1910. Its stabi- 
lity was hnally shown in August, 1914. Thanks to 
her alliance with Russia and her good understand- 
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ingwith England, France, has been able to take tte 
field without mi^sgiving against her foe, while tb# 
achievements of her .armies in the field have shown > 
how greatly everything has changed since 1870. 

Internally, the Third Republic has justified 
itself as successfully as in foreign policy. 
Against cleiioalisra and ultramontanism pii ttte 
Ube hand, against the extremes of syudicalisoi 6n 
the other, France has resolutely maintained her 
determination to conserve the fruits of the Revo- 
lution by the combination of freedom and settled 
order. The monarchist intrigues, acute enough 
in 1871, when the Republic had to make head 
against a National Assembly, actually installed, of 
predominantly monarchist sentiments, have re- 
ceded more and more into the background. 
Neither the Legitimist pretender nor the military 
adventurei^ of the Napoleon- Boulanger type 
would command much support in France to-day. 
The great, natural resources of the country have^ 
been wisely husbanded, as the financial' strong^ 
of France in the present war has shown. France 
stands before the world to-day asi a great state, 
well-knit, vigorous and competent, not bellicose, 
yet not unprepared to fight for her vital inteveAs, 
conscious of her strength, and determined to use 
it for the development of her national purpose. 
The whole world may rejoice at the proved 
ciency of tlie Tiepiiblic, guided by humane and 
liberal ideals, in face of the reactionary 
tendencies of Prussian militarism. 


HOLLAND. 
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LTUOUGHthe little country which English- 
\ speaking people call Holland has so far 
been fortunate enough to maintain its 
neutrality, its proximity to Germany and 
Belgium, with all that that implies, is naturally 
attracting much attention to it, and a short 
historical sketch of its past may, therefore, be of 
interest at the present time. The ollicial ilesigna- 
tiun of the country is not Holland but the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. That iiamo is, 
hoVever, hardly a hundred years old, and has 
been somewhlit inappropriate ever since 1830, 
rtlie date when Belgium, composing half of the 
Netherlands, revolted and became an independent 
Kingdom. Before the changes introduced by the 
French RevoIVition the country, osaer which Queen 
'\7ilhelmina now rules, was known as the United 
Provinceti. UoUand was one of these provinces and 


it was by far the most import^int of them its 
name was frequently given to the whole country. 
Holland contained Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
the chief ports, tJie Hague the official capital, 
and other important towns. The wealth ahd 
enterprise of its merchants made its name known 
throughout the world, and it was, therefore, not 
iiiiiiatural that the whole confederacy of little 
republics became hnuA^n by the name of its leading 
st.ite. It is more ^•urprit;illg that we do nut call 
the inhabitants of the cuuntiy l»y the iiaiue 
Hollanders, but designate them by a term which 
was formerly applied generally— as indeed it is 
still by the British sailor — to other peoples of 
Grermanic origin. The Germans call themselves 
Deutsch, and in former times we used to dutip- 
guish between the High Dutch who lived inland 
and the Low Dutch who lived on the coaet, and 
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who spokb different dialects. Now we have come 
to restrict the term Dutch to the, inhabitants and 
r language of Holland, and we do not apply it 
even to the kindred Low •Oeniian peoples found 
in Belgium and on the coasts of Germany. 

The history of Holland down to the middle of 
the sixteenth century is very much the same as 
that of Belgium. Like Belgium it for centuriSs 
formed pu't of the Homan Empire, and when the 
Teutonic invasions took place, it •iilso [jassed into 
the hands of the Fmnks, One difference, however, 
may be noted. Holland seems all along to have 
been more purely Teutonic, and the Fnsians and 
Saxons who itihabited the northern parts were 
probably closely akin to the Teutonic invaders of 
Britain. Like the rest of the Netherlands it 
formed part of the Middle Kingdom brought into 
existence by the Treaty of Yerddn in 843, 
.became in time part of the ]!)uchy of Lorraine, 
disintegrated into several provinces, all of which 
ultimately came into the possession of the Valois 
Dukes of Burgundy, and passed with the hand of 
.Mary, the heiress of Charles the Bold, into the 
possession of the House of Hapsburg. The 
inaiTiage of Philip, the son of Mary and the 
Emperor Maximilian, to Juana, the heiress of the 
crowns of Castile and Aragon, united the Nether- 
lands with the crown of Bpaio. Charles their sun, 
the future Emperor Charles V., was born at Ghent 
ill 1500, and during his reign the Netherlands 
enjoyed niucli prosperity. They formed part 
of the Empire, being included in the ‘ circle ’ 
known as Burgundy, and their connection 
with Spain opened up to them a vast held of 
tirade— ;an opportunity of which they were not slow 
to take advantage. Antwerp, no doubt, was by 
far the most important centre of trade, but it 
was during the first half of the sixteenth century 
that Amsterdam laid the foundations of its future 
commercial greatness. 

The connection with Spain had, however, less 
'fortunate results for the Netherlands^ The 
sixteenth century witnessed the movement to- 
wai'ds absolute monarchy in Europe, and the 
Hapsburg Sovereigns who had crushed the libet r 
ties of Spain were little inclined to recognise the 
rights of the Estates iu the Netherlands. The 
question WKb complicated too ‘by the spiead of 
the doctrines of the Reformation. Chailes V. was 
,a good Catholic, even though his soldiers might 
on occasion sack Home and commit atrocities 
worse than those of the Huns : and his son and 
successor Philip II. was the champion of the 
Counter- Reformation, tiuch men could not brook 
the existence of heresy ip their dominiop^, and 
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hence the Spanish Inquisition, that dire weapon 
for the suppression of both political and I'eiligious 
liberty, was introduced intq the Netherlands. Its 
introduction led in time*to the famous Revolt of 
the Netherlands and to the creation of a new 
independent state in Eurbpe. 

' On the abdication of Charles V. in 1556, Philip 
II. succeeded to all the Spanish and Burgundian 
IKissessions of the Habsburgs. A"tliorough Spaniard 
he did not get on well with his northern subjects; 
and in 1559 he left the Netherlands never to re- 
turn. He appointed liis half-sister Margaret of 
Parma., as Regent, and she in accordance with her 
instructions governed entirely according to 
Spanish ideas. Persecution went vigorously on. 
Spanish troops garrisoned the foi tresses, and the 
old liberties of the Provinces wore disregarded. The 
leading men in the Netherlands at (his time were 
Count Egmont, Ajlmiral Horn, and William of 
Nasstiu, Prince of Orange, known to history as 
William the Silent, for whom Charles V. had had 
a groat affection, and who had been appointed by 
him to be Stadtholder, /.e, Governor, of the three 
provinces of Holland, /eeland and Ctrecht. Their 
remonstrances proved futile, and the nobles at 
last, when a petition they had presented had b^eii 
curtly refused, formed themselves into aconfidcr- 
acy in defence of their lights. The members of 
the confederacy called themselves Gtietui^ i.c., 
Beggars, from an insulting epithet which one of 
Margaret’s advisers had applied to the petitioners. 
The general excitement soon led to an unfortun- 
ate aiiti-Catholic outbreak on the part of the 
populace in 1567. Churches were pillaged and 
images destroyed. The Regent was helpless, but 
Orange and Egmont restored order and persuaded 
her to abolish the Inquisition and make other 
concessions. Philip, however, was determined to 
have revenge and to extirpate heresy. The Duke 
of Alva was sent with a Spanish army into the 
Netherlands which were now quite peaceful, and 
by both his civil and his military measures show- 
ed how a country may be ruined most effectually. 
Egmont and Horn were seized and executed. 
Thousands of people were put to death, and 
thousands more fied to England taking with them 
their indust lies and their skill. Antwerp sunk 
into a position uf no importance, uii 1 its trade 
went elsewhere. * 

William of Orange had succeeded in making 
his escape into Germany. He now declared him- 
self a Protestant and tried to organise resistance 
to the Spanish^tyranny. His early efforts proved 
unsuccessful, for Alva had cowed the remaining 
N^herlandeis. ' In 1672 a number of Dutch 
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sailors* who were leadings^ semi-piratical existejiice, 
with their headquarters on the east coast of Sng^ 
land, succeeded in capturing the town of Brill, and 
this success of the ‘ Beggars of the Sea,’ as they 
called themselves, was the signal for the rising of 
the Northern Provinces. William the Silent was 
invited by the Provinces of Holland, Zeeland and 
Utrecht, to become their Stadtholder in place of Alva. 
Ho returned from Gennaiiy and put himself at tho 
hctid of the movement. Thus began the famous 
struggle which has been chronided by Motley in 
the interesting pages of his Awe of tfw Dutch lie- 
pMic, Alva was recalled and for a time it looked 
as if all the seventeen Provinces would unite to 
throw off the yoke of Spain, but the military skill 
and the conciliatory attitude of subsequent Gov- 
ernors, notably of Alexander of Parma, the son 
of the former ‘R^'gent Margaret, succeeded in 
regaining most of tho Southern Provinces for 
Spain and Catholicism. In 1579 the seven North- 
ern Provinces formed the defensive union of 
Utrecht and two years later they renounced their 
allegiance to Philip II. They were Holland, 
Zeeland, Uti-echt, Gclderland, Overyssel, Fries- 
land and Groningen, and these seven became 
known as the United Provinces. 

It Was at this time that an attempt was made 
to unite all the Netherlands under tho sovereignty 
of a French prince, Francis, Duke of Anjou, tho 
brother of Henry 111. of France. Thei-e wore 
close relations between the Dutch and the French 
Protestants, and William the Silent hud manied a 
daughter of Admiral Coligny, the most illustrious 
victim of tho ma.ssacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Francis, of course, had no sympathy with Pi-otes- 
tantism, but it was the otflcial French policy to 
annoy Spain in every possible way, and the scheme 
had the support also of Queen Elizabeth. Francis 
was at the time one of her suitors and though she 
had no intention of marrying him, she saw that 
he might be useful as a foe of Philip’s. Francis, 
hgwever, was a worthless person, and the whole 
scheme proved a fiasco or worse. The Dutch now 
decided to make William himself their sovereign 
prince but just at this time the Spanish plots for 
assassinating him at last provetl successful. 
William of Orange was shot in Delft in 1584, and 
^he Dutch were dejaived of the leadership of the 
great man to whom they owed their independence. 

After the assassination of William the Silent 
the position of the Dutch deemed so desperate 
that Queen Elizabeth was compelled to come to 
their assistance' opeiily. Owing to the incompe- 
tency of the Earl of Leicester tile help given was 


not very great, but indirectly it waa jotiosl useful* 
Philip turned upon the ^ijSngMsb ahd during Ihe, 
.rest of his life* his mem evergifs were dev<»t^.'lo 
the wai\ with Edgictnd, . and to the war of th% 
League in France against Henry IV., the (ii>t 
Bourbon king. William’s young son Maunea 
also proved himself to be a MUiimt soldieiv ahd 
,tbe afi'uirs of the country were directed by the 
sagacious statesman John Van Olden Baineveldt, 
tho Grand Pensionary or Chief Minister of Hol- 
land. Gmdually the Dutch drove tho Bpaniaids 
not only out of the seven United Provinces but 
also out of pfirts of some of the other provinces 
notably Northern Brabant and Limbui'g, iintilat 
last in 1609 Philip III. of Spain was compelled, 
sorely against his will, to conclude a truce for 
twelve years. » 

During all this time the Dutch had been grow- 
ing more powerful at sea and their commei^ had 
been spreading all over the world. In 1580 
Philip II. had annexed Portugal to Spain, aii4. tli^ 
the Portuguese colonies and tho Poi'tuguese inidb 
ill the East had become the prey of the enemies of 
Spain, and the Portuguese mondpoly of the trade 
route round the (Jape of Good Hope hatl coBie to 
an end. The Dutch East India CoiDpan)^^ was 
founded in 1602, and soon Holland had become 
the dominant power in far eastern waters, espe- 
cially in the Malay Archipelago. Tiie ti-ade in 
spices passed mainly into the hands of the Dutch, 
iind while Lisbon and Antwerp declined, Amster- 
dam grow in importance till it became the leading 
commeroial city in Europe. Peace and prosperity 
soon led to internal troubles. The political con- 
stitution of the United Provinces was of 
peculiar chaiacter. The confederaiion was 
composed of seven little .ropublics, each of 
which had its own government consisting of the 
• Estates and a »Stiidtho]dcr. Each of the republics 
was really a confederation of towns, and all the 
political power was in the hands of the burghers. 
Thus the provinces were for the most . part 
governed by oligarchies of wealthy burghers, 
amongst whom the citizens of Amsterdam held 
the most [prominent place. Each province had 
an elected Stadtholder, and in five of them,' 
including Holland, tlie Prince of Orange was 
Btadtholder. The estates of each province sent 
representatives to a control body which was 
known as the States General, and there wras also 
a central Council of State. The States General 
elected the Captain General of the Army and the 
Admiral General had the control of military^, 
a&airs, but foreign affairs were kept in the bands 
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of the estates of the pmvinces. The Stadtholder 
was a member of Uie' Council of State and 
appointed the burgomasters of the towns. 
Holland had a dominating .iuHueiice in the con- 
federation, and it is not surprising that- fiictiun 
arose between tlie burgher aristueracy of that 
province and the house of Orange. It is hardly 
too much to say that the internal political history 
of the United Provinces for two centuries is the 
record of the struggle between the oligarchic 
republicans and the house of Orange supj»oried 
by the nobles, the clergy, and the common people 
— in a word, by all the classes which the republi- 
can aristocracy sought to exclude from political 
power. 

In the time of Maurice the conflict was compli- 
cated by theological controversy associated with 
the name of Arminius, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. Maurice posed as a strict Oalvinist, 
while the leading representatives of the republican 
party adopted the new views. Civil wai* nearly 
broke out, and Maurice taking advantage of the 
situation brought about the condemnation of 
Olden Barneveldt and Hugo (Irotius, the father 
of modern International Ijaw. To the everhusting 
disgrace of Maurice, Olden Barneveldt was execut- 
ed in 1619, but Orotius fortunately succeeded in 
escaping. Maurice died in 1625 and was suc- 
ceeded as Stadtholder by his half-brother, 
Frederick Henry, from whom the present Queen 
of the Netherlands is descended. 

The expiiy of the twelve yeniV truce with 
Spain nearly coincided with the outbreak of the 
Thirty Vciirs War, and the United Provinces .''oon 
found themselves involved in that great conflict. 
They played no very prominent part in it, but 
when the Peace of VVestphalia w^as made in 1()48 
their independence was formally acknowledged. 

' Henceforward they formed a part neither of the 
possessions of the King of Spain nor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. During the continuance of the 
War, which coincided with the period of the 
struggle in England between the Crown ana the 
Parliament, the Dutch went steadily on increas- 
ing their commerce and their uiaritiiuo power, 
and became tiie great carrieis of the world’s 
ti'ade. They drove the English tradci s out of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and the bitterness caused 
by their actions there and especially by the in- 
famous massacre of Amlx>yna combined with mari- 
time rivalry to estrange the former allies from 
one another for a period of half a century. The 
Navigation Laws j^ed in the time of the Com- 
mon wealth and; renewed under Charles 11. weie 


specially directed agailhst the Dutch cArrying 
trade, and the hostility found expression* in no 
less than three wars between England and the 
United Provinces. Ultimately, however, the danjjier 
of the growing power of Fmnce made the Ehalleh 
and the Dutch draw together again. In l66o this 
Triple Alliance between England, Holland and 
Sweden jireveiited Louis XIV, from annexing 
the iSpatiish Netherlands, and i!hc third of the 
Anglo- Dutch War.s which began in 1672 was 
unpopular in Euglatid and was *the outcome 
not of imtional feeling but of the tortuous 
foreign policy of Charles II., who by the secret 
treaty of Dover had promised to assist his cousin 
Ijouis XIV. in his schemes for territorial aggran- 
disement. 

Louis XlV.’s attack upon Holland in- 1672 had 
important consequences both fof* the character of 
the government of that country and for the future 
history of Europe. ' About twenty years before 
an important change had been made in the system 
of government. William, the son of Frederick 
Henry, who succeeded his father jis Stadtholder 
ill 1647, was an ambitious young man. He had 
married an English princess, the daughter of 
Ohaj-les 1., and although the English monarchy was 
in straits at the time, his connection wjth one of 
the great monarchies of Europe made him anxious 
to increase his power, lie tried by a coup (Vetat 
to overthrow the constitution and to seize Amster- 
dam, the centre of the opposition. He failed to 
capture Amsterdam, and before he could do any- 
thing more he died of fever. A few days after 
his death in 1650 his only son William, the future 
King of England, was born The republican jmrty 
now got the upper hand, it was agreed to leave 
the oflice of Stadtholder vacant, and to divide the 
])owers of the Captain General and the Admiral 
General between the States General and the Pro- 
vincial Estates. This really meant that the chief 
power in the country passed to the Estates of 
Holland, and John de Witt, the Grand Pensionary, 
a very able and patriotic man, became the real 
ruler of Holland. When Cromw'ell made peace 
with Holland in 1654, one of the conditions was 
that the of Orange should be perpetually 

excluded from the Stiidthuldei'ate — a condition to 
which De Witt hod no objeclion. When the 
Restoration took place in England, this Act of Ex- 
clusion WHS revoked but by the Perpetual Edict of 
1668 it was declared that the civil and military 
powers were to be divided and that the saiue 
person could not be at once Stadtholder and Ad- 
inirul and Captain General. It was arranged 
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that ib© young William should take command of 
the army at the age. of twenty-two. The re- 
publican party, while sti’eugthening the navy in 
which ite power lay, deliberately kept the army 
weak. Hence when Louie XlV. declared war 
upon Holland in 1672, he met it fii^t with no 
resistance. A wave of intense popular feeling put 
William at the head of afi’iii s, and lie Witt and 
his brothel were brutally murdered by aii infuri- 
ated mob in tlie Hague. William organised the 
defence of his country:. The dykes were cut, 
Amsterdam w.is saved, and time was given for 
the other European powers to iritervone. 

The importance foi* Europe of this wjir wn.s that 
it showed clearly the goal of Louis XrV.’.s ambi- 
tion and the means by which he intended! to reach 
it. As clearly an the present war has revealed to 
the nations of the world the objects and the 
methods of German policy, so dearly did the attack 
on Holland reveal t«) the Pliiropean powers of that 
time the fact that Lotiis X17. had deliberately 
adopted a policy of aggression with a view to 
making France the dominating power in Europe. 
The Dutch had ventured to thwart his policy in 
the Spaninh Netherlands, and the insolent race of 
traders and heretics must be crushed. Ho stood 
revealed as a menace to the rest of Europe, and 
it was that revelation that led to the formation of 
the great European alliances against him. For 
forty years the struggle went on, and during 
thirty of them William of Orange was the orga- 
niser of the opposition with which Louis met. 
The aggrandi-^^ement of France meant, he saw, the 
destruction of Holland, and cold and ro.served as 
he might appear to be, he was consumed with an 
ardent love of liis country and often defeated 
though he was in battle, he yet succeeded in his 
policy. The Tieaty of Nimeguen in 167H gave 
Louis not a single foot of Dutch soil, and the trea- 
ties of Ryswick in 1697 and of Utrecht in 171 ‘1 
marked the failure of Loiii.s* schemes and the 
exhaustion of France. 

But though Louis failed to conquer Holland, ihs 
decline as a groat power may besai<l to date from 
Ins attack upon it. For its protection ng.ninst 
France, it became largely dependent upon other 
powers and especially upon England. One of the 
reasons Which led William to put himself at the 
head of the revolt against his father-in-law, 
Jaftied il., was his recognition 9 f the fact that the 
finglish alliance was of the utmost importance in 
the conflict -with France. His constant com- 
plaint against the English was tlfat their insular 
position made them fail to recognise the serious- 


ness of the political situation on the continent^ and 
possibly he would have sometimes resigned ihe 
English Crown had it not been for bis love foif 
Holland. After his death the alliance continued 
and dunng the war of the Spanish Succession tbe 
Duke of Marlborough was made Captain Genetal 
pf the Dutch Forces. By the Tieaty of ttyswiek 
the Dutch had been given the right of garrison- ' 
ingcoitaiii fortresses in the frontier between' 
France and the Spanish Netherlands, the region 
where such deadly fighting has been going on of 
late, blit Ijouis XIV, had turned the Dutch ti*oops 
out in a high-handed manner. By the Treaty 
of Utrecht, the Dutcli regained these barrier 
fortresses though the Spanisli Netherlands now 
passed into the possession of Austiia. 

On the. death of William, the Stadthold^rate 
was left vacant, .and the oflice was not revived till 
1747. During these years Holland usually fol- 
lowed the lead of England, and the niatitimo 
powers, as they were .ailed, generally acted to- 
gether until the rupture in 1780. When England, 
therefore, took part in the war df the Austrian 
Succession on the side of Maria Thereaa,pihe 
Dutcli in 1743 did tlie same. The French, how- 
ever, proved victorious in the Netherlands, and 
a French invasion of Holland in 1747 led to 
political results similar to those of 1672. .The 
Orange party c.ime into power, and it was resolred- 
to resuscitate the Stadtholdersliip. The represent- 
ation of the Orange family at the time wasanothrr 
William, the son-in law of George IJ. of England/ 
He was appointed Stadtholder of all the seven 
provinces, and the office was declared to be heredi- 
tary in both the male and the female line. Thus the 
Stadtholdership became pineticnlly a hereditary 
constitutional monarchy. The old rivalry, how- 
ever, between tlie two parties in the state did not 
dicout. Forty years later in the reign of William V, 
civil war nearly broke out. The republicans 
encouraged by the Frencli, who disliked the 
English connexion of tlie Orange family, sought 
to .abolish the Stadtholdership again, but Fi^de- 
rich William TT., the King of Prussia, who.se sister 
w,as married to the Stadtholder, marched an army 
into Holland and restored the power of his 
brother-in-law. When the French Revolutionary 
War broke out the republicans at first WelcoiDed 
the French. The Stadtholder fled to Ehglahd in 
1794, and next year the Batavian Rejbublie tVas 
set up. The close connexion between France and 
Holland, which continued for the next twenty - ^ 
years, led to the capture by Great filritllin of 
many of the Dutch colonies. Some of these Utere 
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itiiitoreJ wlieii peace waH uiaJe, hut others, notab- 
ly Ceylon and the Cope of Good Hope, were 
finally retained. 

The Dutch did not find thoir connexion with 
France an unmixed blessing in other ways also. 
Largo sums of money were requisitioned from 
them and their interests weie made entirely sub- 
servient to those of France. Once and again the* 
constitution of the Batavian Republic was chang- 
ed by Napoleon, and at last he transformed it 
into a kingdom for his brother L/duis, the 
father of the future Emperor Napoleon I IT. 
Louis proved to have the interests of his subjects 
too much at he.art, nnd opposed the various 
measures ordered l)y Napoleon, to the anger of 
the domineering Emperor. He could at last 
stand it no longer ami abdicated, whereupon in 
order to carry out his continental policy the 
better, Napoleon declared Holland annexed to 
France. In 1815 the Congress of Vienna restor- 
ed independence to Holland, united with it the 
Austrian Netherlands and placed on the throne of 
the new Kingdom, William I., the son of the late 
Stadtholder. To compensate the King for the 
loss of some family possessions in Germany, the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was given to him. 
This personal union, which till 1866 gave a right 
to a representation in the Diet of the Germanic 
Confederation, continued till 1890 when on the 
accession of Queen Wilhelmina, Luxemburg pa.ssed 
to the representative of the Nassa\i family in 
the male line. * 

The union between the two parts of the 
Netherlands so long separated did not turn out a 
success The lapse of time and the differences of 
their historical development' had created two 
separate peoples differing from Jone anotlier to a 
great extent in language, religion and economic 
interests. The opening of the Schehit, which had 
been closed to commerce by the Dutch for two 
hundred years, indeed allowed Antwerp to resume 
its old position in Europe as a seaport of th^ first 
rank. But the growing prosperity of Belgium 
did not reconcile the people to the enforced 
union, for they felt that the Dutch regarded and 
treated their country as a conquered province. 

In 1830 a riot in Brussels developed into a revo- 
lution. The Great Powers intervened, and 
Belgium, by the Treaty of Lonefen in 1831, w-s 
recognm^ as an independent State. The Dutch 
refused to accept this treaty, but ultimately did 
so in 1839 when the definitive treaty was signed 
and half of Luxemburg was handed back to the 
King of Holland. William I, abdicated next year 


and was succeeded by his son William 11., who in 
1848-the year of revolution-gave Holland a more 
popular constitution than it had hitherto 
enjoyed. He died in 1849 and was succeeded 
by lus son William III. who reigned till 
1890. He had no son and was succeeded in 
that year by his little ten-year old daughter 
Queen Wilhelmina. 1 u 190 1 shj^ married Prince 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and they 
have an only child, the Princess Juliana, who is 
the heiress to the throne. 

The causes of the importance of Holland now-a- 
days are two in number. Its colonies and its 
geographical position make it an object of great 
interest to its powerful neighbour. I'Jioiigh a 
little country containing an area of only 1.3,000 
square miles and a population of, a little over five 
millions, it has a colonial empire measuring in 
extent over 780,000 square miles and containing 
more than 36,000,000 inhabitants. Java, which 
was given back by the British after being captur- 
ed in the Napoleonic wars, is by itself sufficient to 
excite the envy of a country on the look-out for 
colonial expansion. Further, Holland holds the 
mouths of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt 
not to mention smaller streams, and it is still one 
of the great, commercial countries of the world. 
It i.s not surprising, therefoi-e, that the advocates 
of the expansion of Germany regard it ns the 
manifest destiny of Holland to be absorbed into 
the German Empire. The Pan-Oermani.sts speak 
of the Teutonic origin of the Dutch, and of their 
being originally part of the old German Empire, 
but that kind of argument has about ns much 
relevancy as Nopoleop’s plea for the annexation 
of Holland on the ground that it w.ns composed of 
soil brought down by rivers which rose in France. 
The old Dutch spirit of independence still remains) 
and it is certain that if they are attacked they 
will seek to defend themselves. Jt does not seem 
likely that they will be called on to do so. The 
Allies have no intention of emulating the exam- 
ple of Germany in violating the neutmlity 
of small independent state.s, and though Germany 
would violate the neutrality of Holland without 
scruple if it would bring her any advantage, at 
present at all e\'ents it is to her interest that 
Hollond should remain neutral. The Allies are, 
howler, really figliting amongst otiier things for 
the independence of Holland, for it is certain that 
if the plans of Germany hod not been frustrated 
by the present \jrar, Holland would, have been 
one of the first countries to fall a victim to the 
German ambition for a worjd-vride dominion* 
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THE HINDU UNIVERSITY 


[We publish in this issue the second instalment of the Symposium on the Hindu Uni- 
versity Scheme. The opinions of Messrs. Govinda Das, R. G. Pradhan, and the Hon. Mr. Biij 
Nandan Prasad were received in August last. The latest proposal of Government agreeing to 
place the ‘‘extraordinary” powers, vested previously in the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, in the hands of the Government of India, is no doubt an improvement, though th^ 
promoters of the Scheme will certainly be more pleased to have complete freedom in the manage- 
ment of the University for which they have been working so wholeheartedly for some years past^ 
We sincerely tfust the time is not far off when the Hindu University will enjoy the complete 
freedom and independence, which similar bodies in other countries own with pride. — Ed. /. it.] 


XII. BV ANNIE UESANT. 

HR position of the Hindu University is 
but little improved by the new propo- 
sals of the ^Tovernment. One clear gain 
is made by the placing of the “ extra- 
ordinary ” powers, vested previously in the 
liieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
in the hands of the Government of India. It 
is definitely stated that they are “ emergency ” 
powers ; but the reserving of such powers show 
that there exists in the minds of the officials a 
distrust which is entirely undeserved by the 
responsible and well-known gentlemen who are 
guiding the University Scheme. If the Gov- 
ernment does not trust these gentlemen, why 
should they trust the Government, and risk 
all the money collected from the people on a 
University, National only in name ? Under 
these powers, on a supposed emergency, all 
effective control may be taken outoftheirhands. 

The transfer of these obj^ectionable powers 
from the Local to the Imperial Government is, 
however, a clear gain. 

When we come to the election of the Chan- 
cellor which appears to be so great a conces- 
sion, we find that the gain is illusory. The 
Lieut.- Governor disappears as Chancellor, to re- 
appear as Visitor, and as Visitor he wields all 
the ordinary powers which are wielded by the 
Government or the Chancellor in the existing 
Universities. W^hat then is gained? The 
University may elect an officer dubbed ‘•Chan- 
cellor,” but his powers are vested in another 
person. The Hindu University is to be like 
“ the existing Universities,” under the “ ordi- 
nary ” powers^ vested in the Lieut.-Govemor 
and the “ extraordinary ” powers vested in the 
Government of India. W^'hy then have a 

a ‘ 


Chancellor or tuck a University ? One more 
Government-controlled University added to 
those already existing, and differing from them 
in being bqilt out of the people’s money, given 
voluntarily, instead of out of their money 
taken in taxation, is not what Hindu India 
wants. She whnts a National University 
controlled and ^aped by her own men. 
If she cannot have a Qovernipent Charter 
for this, let lier forego the Charter and 
establish the University, pressing the indus- 
trial, technical, scientific and commercial 
side of education, and standing on her 
own legs. India needs chemists, physicists, 
engineers, mechanicians, merchants, much more 
than she needs graduates in arts, and while 
the latter are being dependeflt on Government 
and the learned professions for their live* 
lihood, the former need no such patronage. 
If the Princes and big Zemindars and Manu- 
facturers would employ such men, well- 
trained, in preference to men trained in 
Government Colleges, the future of such a 
National University would be secure. And it 
would be free ; free to plan, to experiment, to 
initiate, free from compulsion to waste money 
in unnecessarily costly apparatus, and from 
subjection to extravagant Education Depart- 
ment architects and surveyors. 

Such a course would be a bold one, but it 
would arouse public enthusiasm and public 
support. A Hindu University ” tied hand 
and foot to the Government, and with a figure- 
head for a Chancellor, will arouse neither. To 
stand alone needs courage and endurance, but 
these are the eine quA non of Indian progress.' 
Until India is bold and enduring, she cannot 
be free. 
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XIII. BY HON. BAIJ NANDAN PRASAD. 



HE enthusiasm evoked in the Hindu com- 
munity by the self-sacriBcing efforts of 
the selfless Malaviya and the Maharaja 
of Durbhanga to establish a Hindu Uni- 
versity has not been surpassed in livifig 
memories or even in history. But great as 
was the enibusiasin no less has been the dis- 
appointment and discontent caused by the 
l^ter of Sir Ifarcourt Butler. 

Lord Curzon's Universities Act virtually 
made the Indian I'niversities into official insti- 
tutions and the public naturally felt a de.sire 
to have national Universities working on 
national lines with national idehls. They 
longed for a truly national institution with at 
, lea^ a reasonable measure of freedom to frame 
its courses of education, to select the text 
books, to employ the teachers and professors, 
to appoint the examiners, and to disseminate 
the culture best suited to the national ideas 
and temperaments. The proposal for such a 
University met with general approval and the 
pronmters of the movement have not spared 
time and trouble to get the necessary funds or 
promises therefor. From the beginning the 
Government must have known what the coun- 
try was wanting and if the Government of 
India or the Secretary of Slate were of opinion 
that the proposed denominational Universities 
cannot be kept up to the mark except by such 
extraneous official interference and control as 
is inconsistent with the very idea of a national 
University which seeks to live its own life, it 
would have saved much heart-burning and 
discontent if they Lad in the initial stage told 
the promoters frankly that they do i|ot see 
their way to support the scheme. Even now 
Sir Harcourt Butler’s letter keeps us much in 
the dark as to the possible future attitude of 
the Secretary of State as to the details. The 
letter says that the Secretary of State reserves 
his final decision on the details of the Univer- 
sity until they are before him in the form of a 
draft bill and regulations. So nobody knows 
what bis final decision may be. The extensive, 
almost omnipotent, powers given to the official 
Chancellor make the University only nominal- 
ly non-official. T|ie Chancellor can interfere 


not only in the appointment of the staff*, but 
can also appoint the examiners. New faculties 
cannot be instituted, por can colleges be affi- 
liated even within the narrow limits of Benares 
without his approval. Sir Harcourt says that 
many of the powers sought to be vested in the 
Chancellor are only emergency powers which 
may never be exercised and can be exercised 
only very occasionally. But ^ where is the 
guarantee for all tliis ? When powers are 
vested in an individual it must be presumed 
that they are meant to be exercised when 
that individual deems proper. How and when 
they will be exercised will depend on tlie 
person so vested. The one ' chief reason why 
the Viceroy is to be preferred to a Lieutenant- 
Governor as Chjincellor is that the Viceroy 
comes fresh from the English atmo.spherp and 
is generally free from Anglo- Indianisin which 
saturates many of the Lieutenant-Governors. 
It must be admitted that sometimes we have 
good and sympathetic Lieutenant-Governors 
as we have had Viceroys but in the majority of 
cases the reverse is the case. Moreover the 
appointment of the Jiieulenant-Governor as 
Chancellor detracts much from the Imperial 
character of the University. It is said that stu- 
dents from all parts can join the University 
and in this sense it will be Imperial. But in 
this sense even the most insignificant school 
can claim to be an Imperial institution ns 
there is no prohibition against any person 
joining it. As for myself I would prefer an 
Indian non-official Chancellor. 

The powers sought to be vested in the 
Chancellor and the restrictions imposed on the 
Univetsity make it a lifeless institution and 
not worth having. It is impossible to appreciate 
the manner in which the Government of India 
have been dealing with this great rjuestion. 

Education means tlie bringing out of the 
best and the highest in man. The idea that 
this cannot Iv done till the state steps in .at 
every step and dictates who should teach, what 
they should teach, and who should examine, 
has something of the grotesque in it. Educa- 
tion is an art, and the ruler of the Province 
may or may not be an expert in It. This is a 
matter which should mainly be kept in the 
heads of those who have made the pursuit of 
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knowledge and the fostering of right ideas their 
* aim of life. 

The long delay in getting a definite reply 
from the Government Ijas already considerably 
haniipered the work of the promoters of the 
scheme and the restrictions proposed by the 
Government of India will make the task of 
collecting further funds very very difficult if 
not almost impossible. 

It is proposed to approach the Government 
again to reconsider the matter. But is it 
worth while to prolong the period of anxious 
suspense ? We can see that the improvements 
made by the Government during the last two 
years have been iir the wrong direction. It 
may take another^year or two to get a further 
reply to our representations apd nobody can 
say what it may be. The first shock to the 
public feeling was given by the denying of the 
power of affiliations outside Benares or Aligarh, 
but now the University is being denuded of 
all power. Personally I would prefer an offi- 
cial University to a so-called non-ofilcial insti- 
tution domineered by official influence. In an 
official University the officials are responsible 
for what they do, while in the case of the 
proposed University the persons who have paid 
the money and established the University will 
be responsible, but the official Chancellor will 
have ©very power worth having. Help from 
within is always invigorating while help from 
without is enervating. Walking on crutches 
for any length of time will make even a strong 
and healthy man a cripple. Gladstone had 
truly said ‘defective instruction with freedom 
end self-government would, in the choice of 
evils, be better than the most perfect mecha- 
nism secured by Parliamentary interference.’ 
Lord Disraeli preferred ‘ Oxford free and inde- 
pendent with all its anomalies and imperfec- 
tions to an Oxford without imperfections but 
under the control of Government.’ I think 
the only line of action consistent with self- 
respect now open to us is to give up the idea 
of suph an officialised University and to start 
a University free from Government control, 
or failing that to start good schools and col- 
leges and technical institutions, in the different 
parts of India where educatian may be given 
on national lines. 


XIV. BY BABU QOVINDA DAS. 

Sir Haroourt Butfer’s letter to the President 
of the Hindu University Society gives . rise to 
some very sad and depressing* feelings. Are 
these numerous notables, the product of » 
hundred years of English rule and education 
in India, who figure so prominently in ibis 
organisation, all iticapablea whom the Govern- 
ment dare not trust to manage, even with- the 
ever-present guidance of its officials in the. 
biidyrouad, a concern in which they are all 
vitally interested, but must thrust its officiaL 
Hierarchy into the foi^eground also on every» 
possible occasion ? Or is it that they have 
begun to iihagine, though rather late in the 
day, that an unofficial University, even with- 
the most ajn]jle‘ safeguards, is much too dan- 
gerous an experiment to be permitted on 
Indian soil ? In either case the position 
created is a most humiliating oile, both for. 
the rulers and the ruled and one which with 
all the good-will and loyalty possible it is im- 
possible for any thoughtful person, with the 
least idea of self-respect to accept. 

It is curious that the terms offered to the 
Hindu community are far more stringent than 
those that were oflered to the Musalinan com- 
munity, and which they summarily rejected. 
Is it that the Government wishes to guage the 
comparative pliability of the two communities? 

In the words . of the Bible we who ' were 
famishing and clamouring for bread have been 
offered a stone instead. And if we respectfully 
but firmly refuse the offer, do the advisers of 
the Government imagine that the odium of 
refusing the proferred gift will attach to the 
organisers of the movement and not to those 
who offer such undigestible fare ? Every line 
of Sir Harcourt Butler’s letter breathes distrust 
of the non-official element in the organisation. 
Under the fair guise of what it calls co-opera- 
tion, it grabs all power so completely, that the 
non-official element is paralysed from the very 
start. It in (act adds insult to injury when it 
goes on to say in its most paternal manner 
that “ the interest of the Government and the 
students and their parents in this matter are 
necessarily identical.” If the GoVernmenVhad 
truly believed that the iuterestjsi of all the 
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bodies concerned are necessarily identical/’ 
it would certainly have seen its way to giving 
fully and generously all that was asked for, 
instead of doling out with such a * hesitating 
and niggardly hand a thing which nobody 
wants. The difference between what we are 
being offered and what we pray for is vital 
and cannot be composed by any round-about 
processes of diplomacy. 

Once again in the history of the world the 
Biblical Parable of the Talents ha^ been ex- 
emplified, and we begging paupers have had 
even our coppers taken away ; for this move- 
ment in its efforts to infuse a new University 
life into the Central Hindu College has jeopar- 
dized even the old life also of the institution. 
Its financial stability as an independent unit 
has been ruined by the Hindu University 
Society, and it is bound in all honour to make 
good the loss. I therefore fervently hope and 
pray that the patriotic donors and subscribers 
will not allow themselves to become down- 
hearted in face of the attitude of the Clovern- 
ment, but will strenuously'exert themselves to 
at least nurse and nourish very carefully this 
seed of a national institution and help it to 
grow in well-manured and well-tended ground 
so that if not in our life-times, it iTiay in the 
time of our children and our children’s child- 
ren, become the sturdy mango-tree, nourish- 
ing with its luscious fruits of wisdom, the in- 
tellectually and spiritually famine-stricken 
sons of modern Arya-varta, 

Unfortunately a terrible war has broken out 
between our peace-loving Government in its 
efforts to keep the peace of the world un- 
broken and the huge continental military 
Empires of Germany and Austro-Hungary, 
ruthlessly bent on devastation and ctrnage, 
and when all the resources of the Empire are 
and ought to be bent to the one single pur- 
pose of destroying the power for mischief of 
these arch-enemies of civilisation, it is not 
proper that we should indulge in any agitation 
over this matter, but bide our time, holding 
aloft the ideal of nn independent University 
till such time as the Government sets that we 
really deserve what we desire and concedes 
our demands. ' 

In the meantime my constructive proposals 


are that till such tiine as we get the Hindu 
University the monies received by the Hindu 
University Society be divided into three equal 
portions, each ear-matked to special uses. The 
first aim of every all-India movement should 
be to bring together in brotherly communion 
Ahe Hindus of every Province and of every 
Feudatory State, and for U*is purpose one- 
third of the monies raised in any Province or 
State should be used in suitabFe ways, direct 
or indirect, for the special helping of students 
from that particular Province or State, as by 
allotting a proportionate number of seats in 
the Hostels or by grant of special scholarships 
in connection with the Central Hindu College. 
Out of the remaining two- thirds, the interest 
of one-third should be spent on the streng- 
thening of the Iv^aching staff, while that of the 
remaining third should be ear-marked for post- 
graduate travelling scholarships to foreign 
countries, so that like every self-respecting 
and civilised country in the world, we too may 
be able in time to have for the teachers of our 
younger generations, in all branches of ins- 
truction, those who are of our own blood and 
of our own faith, who will train up our child- 
ren in the same loving, anxious and strenuous 
way ns a father does his own children and 
which no foreigner with all goodwill possible 
in the world ever can. 

XV. BY MR. U. G. ^UADHAN, B.A., L.L.B., M jr.a.b. 
i-W-i 

I am strongly of opinion that having regard 
to the special end and aim of the Hindu Uni- 
versity, the offices of the Chancellor and the 
Vice-Chancellor should be elective. The 
raison deHre for the Hindu University is that 
it aims at fulfilling a special mission, and 
supplementing I he Government system of 
education on lines indigenous to the soil and 
better adapted to develop all that is vital and 
excellent in Hindu culture, thought and civili- 
sation ; and though the co-operation of t'be 
Government is desirable and would be most 
helpful, yet the University itself should os far 
as possible, be a self-governing institution. 
There is no reason why the elite of the Hindu 
community should not be given the requisite 
freedoni for conducting one educational organ* 
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jzatiod at least in the %hole of India. The 
organizers and promoters of the Hindu Univer* 
sity are all sensible men loyal to the core, and 
intelligent enough to realise that the full deve- 
lopment of the Hindu University cannot take 
place if the Government would look upon it 
with suspicion ; and, therefore, if they are 
granted a sufficient measure of freedom for 
inaiiagiog the affairs of the University, they 
will be the Irfkt persons to abuse it. Excessive 
and undue control of the authorities might 
very often bring the University into conflict 
with them, whereas, if the University is allowed 
the freedom necessary for carrying on its affairs 
and generally for its natural development, the 
relations between it and the Government can- 
not fail to be uniformly cordial and friendly. 

The reasons given by Sir liarcourt Butler 
for the proposal that the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the United Provinces should be ex officio 
Chancellor of the Hindu University are fur 
from satisfactory. The Hindu University 
will necessarily work on lines diflerent, iii 
many respects, froni those of the Allahabad 
University ; and whatever correllation of the 
work between the two may be necessary, 
those who would be responsible for the 
management of the Hindu and the Allaha- 
bad Universities may safely be trusted to bring 
it about. The Lieutenant-Governor would be 
quite able to help in the work, in his capacity 
as Chancellor of the Allahabad irniversity; 
and it is not necessary that be should be e.c- 
officio Chancellor of the Hindu University 
also. There can be no doubt that any friendly 
and reasonable suggestions that he might make 
both as bead of the local Government 
and of the Allahabad University would re- 
ceive the fullest and most dispassionate con- 
sideration at the hands of the autho- 
rities of the Hindu University. As regards 
fostering a spirit of healthy co-operation 
between the two Universities, it can well be 
done, whether the Chancellor of the Allahabad * 
University is or is not also the Chancellor of 
^tbe Hindu University. 

I therefore strongly hold that the offices of 
the ChanceUor and the Vice-Chancellor should 
be elective and the. Hindu University should 
be a noQ-official| self-goveining bodyi consist* 


IBntly with a due regard for the inteitets of 
the Government. 

I think the interests of the Oovernmeiit 
will be sufficiently safe-guarded, if they are* 
given the right of nominating one-third of the 
members of the Senate. 

But if the Government insist on having an 
officer as Chancellor of the Hindu University, 
I would suggest that instead of the Viceroy, 
or the Ijieuteiiant' Governor of the United 
Provinces*, the Indian Member of the Viceroy^s 
Executive Council should be ex-officio Chan- 
cellor of the University. 

As regards the proposal to reserve certain 
powers to the Chancellor, it is the worst fea- 
ture of Sir liarcourt Butler’s letter. It is a 
dangerous proposal and would make the Chan- 
cellor, whoever he might be, whether official or 
non-official, elected or appointed, the virtui^ 
autocrat of the University. It cuts at the 
very root of the principles underlying the 
Hindu University scheme. It betrays the 
greatest distrust of the promoters of the Uni- 
versity and of those who would be re6{)onsible 
for its management. Even the Chancellors of 
the Government Universities do not possess 
such vast and arbitrary powers. I would 
rather have even the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces as ex officio Chancellor 
of the Hindu University, provided it U allows 
ed perfect hiterml autonomy ^ than that its 
Chancellor, even though elected, should 
possess sucirenormous and autocratic powers. 
The affairs of the University should, in my 
.opinion, be carried on strictly on the principle 
of Self-Government, and the .voice of the 
majority of the Senate should be the voice of 
the University. The Government or the Chan- 
cellor should not in the least interfere with 
the decisions of the University as a body or 
exercise an absolute veto over its doings. The 
Hindu University has no reason to come into 
existence at all, if it is to be a mere replica of 
Government Universities, and indeed, in some 
respects, worse og* than such Universities, ns it 
cannot fail to be under the constitution out- 
lined by Sir Harcourt Butler. Rather than 
accept the proposals of Sir Harcourt Butler, I ^ 
have nob the least hesitation in saying, that the 
scheme might be altogether abandon^* 
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Sir Harcourl Butler says that the interests 
of the Government and the people are in this 
.respect identical. Quite so.. But in that case 
why should the Government distrust the pro* 
meters of the University and seek to exercise 
fibsolute control over it ? Are not the promo- 
ters of the Hindu Univeihity competent to 
know wherein lie the true interests of the 
students and of their countrymen in general ? 
C^n it be seriously maintained that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the United Provindes would 
understand the interests of the Hindu students 
much better than the leaders of the Hindu 
coipnaunity itself, better than men of the 
calibre and character of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, Sir.Narayan 
Chandavarkar and a host of others that could 
be named ? There w'ould be no objection to 
Sir Harcourt Butler’s proposals if they were 
only calculated to secure efficient co- operation 
between the Goyernment and the University ; 
but their result cannot fail to be not co opent- 
tioiiy but utter mhordination of the Uaiveraily 
to the Government. 

It is not necessary to examine in detail the 
nature of the powers proposed to be reserved 
to the Chancellor, in order to show how vast 
and absolute they are. They include not 
only the power to interfere with the appoint- 
ment of the staffi, but also such powers as 
(1) the right of inspeclion for the purposes 
of seeing whether the standard of education 
is kept sufficiently high and (:i) the right 


to appoint Examiner^ for the University exa- 
minations. It is an insult to the intelligence 
and the honest intentions of the promoters of 
the University to suggest that they will not 
take due care to see that the standard of edu- 
cation to be imparted in the University is 
kept sufficiently high. And I think this is the 
first time in the whole histovy of University 
education in the whole world that the Chan- 
cellor is sought to be invested with the right 
of appointing University Examiners. Surely 
pretentions to autocracy in Univeisity matters 
can go no further ! 

On the whole, I think, that unless the pro- 
posals of the Government are considerably 
modified so as to ensure the independence 
of the University and its steady development 
on lines contemplated by the promoters, the 
scheme might well be altogether dropped, and 
the funds collected for the University devoted 
to some other useful purpose. Sir Harcourt 
Butler indulges a good deal in platitudes 
regarding ‘‘ co-operation” and “ identity of 
interests between the Government and the 
people,” and so forth ; but, howe\er innocent 
may be his real motives or those of the 
Government, t.heie can be no doubt that the 
inevitable result of the proposals he has made 
will be to make the University, practically, a 
lifeless body, utterly ill -calculated to promote 
the objects of the founders or to fulfil the 
high hopes formed about its pur])ose, work 
ami inllueiice by the general Hindu public. 


Vivekananda : The Pioneer of Modern India 

BY THE HON. MR. JUSTICE T. V. SESHAGIRI AlYAR, 


k T is said that the history of a nation is really 
the biography of its great men. Of no 
country is such a statement truer than of 
I our country, especially in relation to the 
religious history. I do not like to enter into a 
controversy regaiding the comparative value of 
the teachingG of the various religions. This much, 
I shaU stiy, that there is no truth in the assertion 
that in i^atters of religion there has been no pro- 
gress in India. It requires some thinking and 
resMr^h to trace the gi^adual development of reli- 
gious ideas in this country ; but even the casual 
observer, if be is not blinded by prejudice, will 


bo able to see that we have been moving from 
stage to stage straightly, consistently and with 
no faltei’ing steps and that those movements have 
been dictated by changes in the social and politi- 
cal environments of the country. Every tiiarc|;i 
onwards has been led by a. general who represented 
the spirit of the times he lived in ; and I make 
bold to claim for the late Swami Vivekananda 
that he was a commander of this type. 

A connected account of the work.of the vari- 
ous^ religious ref6rmers in this country, detailing 
the abuses remedied and the advances made should 
be undertaken by sohie one. 1 am not ambitious 
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enough to attempt it nor Save 1 the leisure for it. 
But ‘ 1 may draw attention to a few landmarks 
in the work of reoonstruction and enrichment, 
which religion has received in this country. 
Gautama Buddha literally threw open the gates 
of Heaven to the common people. His gene- 
rous spirit rebelled against the theory that 
the road to salvation was the exclusive pro- 
perty of a select coterie. He protested against 
the belief tha^such a l oad was accessible only to 
those who subjected themselves to tortures and 
renunciations to travel it through. People be- 
lieved that this great soul was undermining the 
fundamental conceptions of religion by these s.ac- 
rilegioua utterances. His propngandfi spreail 
none the less ; and although it is true that the 
followers of Bud^Jha had to seek refuge in other 
lands, it is unquestionable that his teachings and 
sayings permeate Hindu religion to its very core. 
There is more of Lord Gautama’s spirit in our 
religious observances than in the cults which are 
supposed to owe their initiative directly to his 
teachings. 'I'he second permanent change came 
^rom that marvellous intellect/’ ns Swiinii 
Vivekananda described him. The great Sankara- 
charya’s impress upon Hindu life is imperishable. 
His short life was a crusade against customs and 
habits which had made rcdigion a byeword for 
hypocrisy and superstition. He reformed the 
abuses connected with sacrifices, placed on a firm 
footing the various Acharams, gave his sanction 
to an intelligent classification of the systems of 
philosophy prevalent among the intellectuals and 
founded an order of Sanyasins who were expect- 
ed to instruct the laity in the paths of virtue 
and toleration. His great work has been 

added to and, I am willing to admit, has been 
improved upon in particulars ; but the concep- 
tion and the framework were His. There might 
have been a touch here and a colouring there, 
but in all essentials the figure remains as he 
shaped it. His precious and all too short a life 
was not enough to fill in the details. I say it 
with gmat regret, but unfortunately it is true, 
that the order of Sanyasins which he established, 
has not been a success. They have misuse<l their 
position. They have certainly misunderstood 
their vocation. There are still some good and 
holy men — but the class has degenerated. People 
have rebelled against their exactions. They are 
not held in much veneration and" they have censed 
to do the work for which their order wns found- 
ed. Further they have not adapted themselves 
to the <?onditions under which they live. Fortun- 


ately the Hindu Religion has wonderful recu- 
perative powers. It was not in vain that Lord 
Sri Krishna said : Whenever theive is decay oi^ 
righteousness, 0 Bharata, and there is exaltatiosi 
of unrighteousness, then I myself come forth*’^ 
The new conditions under which we live, the 
abuses which have crept into the position of Sany* 
asis and the transformations which the .material 
and moral development of the counti'y are under- 
going, demanded a new order of teachers and a new 
class of workers, Biighavan Ramakrisbna heralded 
this new epoch. 1 cannot but regard him as John 
the Baptist to his more renowned pupil. Swami 
Vivekannnda has reverentially aeknowledgeil that 
all that he did and taught were inspired by bis 
great Guru. The life of Baghavan Bamakri^na 
was more orthodox and more typical of Hinduism 
than thaf of his Chela. Bamakrishna was the 
product of the old order of things. He drew 
breath iq it ; but his life and teachings were not 
quite in accordance with the received notion of tbd 
duties of a Sanyasi of the old type. The' force 
that drew him nw.ay from secular life was love,” 
love not of a class or of a clan ; love not of a 
or sect, but love of country, love of huiuiu^ty* 
It was this love which drew him to God i^d: 
inspired all his sayings. It is this same love that 
le<1 his disciples to carry India’s message of good- 
will to the remotest corners of the eat^h. 
Ramakrisbna could barely have comprehended 
the significance of the fire that he was kindling* 
Until Vivekananda took up the torch and carried 
it to shores beyond the seas, the value of the 
pioneer work initiated by Baghavan Ramakrishna 
was scarcely recognised. It is by the fruits 
of the labour of his pupils that we are able 
to estimate the true meaning of the example set 
by the Guru. 1 hope 1 may not be understood 
as not appreciating properly the work of the sage 
of Dakshineswar. I do recognise to the full its 
effect upon Indian life ; but 1 cannot help feeling 
that but for the pei*sonality and tireless industry 
of liivS pupil, the teachings of the Master would 
have borne less fruit. 

I do not propose to review at any great length 
the career of this gifted son of India. The two 
volumes* devoted to the exposition of the aims of 
his life by his admiring pupils bear testimony to 
all that was great and good in him. I speak as 
an outsider. I knew the Swami while he was in 
Madras. I met him in private and listened to his 

* The Life of the Bwaini Vivekananda, by the Biat'* 
ern and Western Disciples. (The Advaite Ashfdlna, 
BimaUyas). 
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public utterances. 1 want to rcconl iti these 
pages some of my impressions of him. 

, His faith in India’s fiitui'e .was great. He was 
a born leader of men. Before he left for Chicago, 
he stayed in Madras with his friend, the late 
Manmanath Battacharya for some months. This 
place in St. Thome was resorted to by the rising 
generation. Many went there to scoff at the 
Sanyasin and 1 do not know of a single man who 
did not remain there to worship and to pray. He 
exercised a magnetic influence over those who 
came to him. His piercing eyes seemed to search 
a man through and through, lli.s massive foi’ehead 
and deep clear voice arrested attention. His esti- 
mate of men was unerring. There w.as nothing con- 
ventional about him. At one moment, he wouhl 
spe.ak as a child and with childilike .simplicity. He 
will .soon re1ap.se into the mood of the profound 
thinker. He seemed to play with and rule tho.se 
who came into contact with him alternately. The 
Severest trials never made him pessimistic. His 
belief in the greatness of the seers of this land 
and of the indebtedness of the world to 
their teachings was the cardinal feature of 
his utterances. He knew no fear nor dis- 
appointment. 

It will hardly be disputed that he was more at 
home in Madras than in his own native place. 
Madras has not enriched India in the arts and 
sciences to the same extent as the Lower Provin- 
ces of Bengal. But Madras has given to India 
and to the world the greatest religious teacher, 
Sankara. It is here that Ramanuja and Madhava 
established their systems of philosophy. The great 
Saivite teachers all belong to Southern India. 
The atmosphere of religion is thick with philoso- 
phy in Madras. It is no wonder that the young 
monk from Calcutta found Madras so congenial. 
Madras can rightly claim that in the spiritual 
development of the Swami, it had a large share. 
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It iti in this Pietiideiicy that his work and achieve- 
ments have been fully appreciated. The Sanyasins 
of the old type who have fallen off from the ideal 
put before them by the king of Sanyasins, Sankara,, 
speak of Vivekananda with respect. His sojourn 
in America and England has not detracted from 
his sanctity in the eyes of these orthodox monks. 
They speak of him as an exc^,tion to the rule 
and as one who was above conventional rules. It 
is no small achievement to have aeconciled these 
men to Vivekananda’a new mode of preaching. 

Among all classes of people the influence of his 
life has been paramount. His influence in the 
cause of social reform has been immense. Twenty 
years ago, England -returned men were tabooed as 
social pariahs. To-d.ay all th.at has change<1. 
Provided the man does not offend against caste 
I'ujes, provided he does not take to customs which 
are opposed to the esocinl ideas of the community 
to which he belongs, the man that has spent years 
in Europe is not cast off from society. To Sviami 
Vivekananda not a little of this change of atti- 
tude is due. He is responsible for a new order of 
Sanyasins. Selfless work for the cause of the counrf 
try is all that they are intent upon. The old 
notion of the Sanyasi living for the betterment of 
his soul and serving as an example for others to 
follow in his wake is giving place to a new con- 
ception. Love of country is the motto of the 
new Sanyasi. Whether he belongs to the llama-' 
krishna Mutt, or to the Servants of India Socie- 
ty, whether he dons the Kashayam or puts'^on the 
official robes and works in the Senate and in the 
Legislative Council, whether he has vowed him- 
self to a life of celibacy or is living with his wife 
and children, the new type of Sanyasi works for 
his country and for his brethren, ’Fhat is the 
kind of renunciation which India stands in need 
of. The example of Vivekananda in this direction 
cannot be overestimated. 


Speeches and Writings of Swami Vivekananda. 

This publioation if the flret of its kind. It is the moat exhaiiative and comprehensive oollect'on of the 
works of Swami Vivekananda hitherto published. It contains, among others, his eloquent Character sketch of 
Mister” ; his celebrated lecture at the great Parliament of Religions at Chicago, all the important and valuable 
bes, addresses, and discourses delivered in England, Amorioa and India on Gnana Yoga, Bhakti YogB,'Earroa 

S Vedanta, and Hinduism ; selections from the eloquent, stirring and inspiring speeches he gavein f4piy to 
sees of welcome that were presented to him at different towns and cities in India during his hiitori^0Orney 
from CJolombo to Almora, on his return from America his choice collection of ' the contributions of the l^ami to 
various papers and periodicals hitherto not available in book form ; some of his private letters to friendt; and^a 
aelectioa from the beautiful poetry that he wrote in the true spirit of the seer. Third Edition : .Revised and 
Enlarged wiw four portraits. Price Rs. Two. To Subsoribera of the Jndiarf Rtview^ Re. 1-8-0. 
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Russia: Its Political and Social Development 

BY PROFESSOR S. J. CRAWFORD. 

{MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE.) 




T is one of tke ironies of history that Russia 
and Servia should find themselves in the 
year of grace 1915 leagued with France, 
Belgium and England against the hereditary 
enemies of the Slav — the Oerman and the Nomad. 
The Austrian Empire includes a large number of 
Slavs, who are forced against their^ will to fight 
against their kinsmen, but the real enemies of 
the great Slav Power are the Germans, the Hun- 
garians and the Turks, the first •representing the 
descendants of the northern tribes who whether 
as Vikings or in the more specious but scarcely 
less barbarous guise of military orders warred 
century after cen^ ury against the progress of the 
Slav, while the Hungarians and the Turks are the 
last relics in Europe of the Nomads, who were 
for ages the bane of Wegtorn civilization. 

Some races like some individuals seem to have 
been born for martyrdom. Endowed with great 
and noble qualities which excite feelings of admir- 
ation and hope for the future, it has been their lot 
to suffer and to die, while other peoples less gifted 
havetakelh the position these might have been ex- 
pected to fill. Such has been the lot of the Slavs. 
Until comparatively recent times they have been 
the sport of a cruel destiny. A well-known histo- 
rian has laid down the dictum that ** a people is 
and remains what its land of origin has made it.”* 
Of no people is this truer than of the Slavs. Just 
as the mounted Nomad is the son and product of 
the arid salt- deserts, the Slav is the product of 
the marsh. The original home of the Slav was 
Polesie — district about half as large as England 
triangular in shape with the towns of Brest- 
Litovsk, Mobiles and Kiev forming the apices. 
The whole district was once a lake and even now 
consists mainly of marshland formed by the river 
Prjpet. This vast extent of marshland had a 
desolating effect on its inhabitants. Intercourse 
was difficult, well-nigh impossible, except when 
winter gave stability to the treacherous quag- 
mires. It was easier for the Yikiugs to traverse 

* ^iBkw--Cailf0ridge Medieval II, page 426. 


the network of waters which extend from the 
Baltic to the Caspian than for the Slavs on one 
side of the marsh to visit their neighbours on 
the other. The ancient Slavs tiierefote Uved in 
ii^olated communities lacking both political and 
social unity. Mauricius testifies, thet they 
%v6re kingless and hostile to one another and 
never cared to form bands.” The historian Pro- 
copius tells us that they were not ruled by one 
man but lived from the earliest times in * demo- 
cracy * and* so they deliberated in common i on all , 
their affairs — good and bad.” Not only $4 their 
marshy home militate against politioal and ' social 
cohesion but it also sapped their* vitality, and 
stunted the growth of men, cattle and vegetation, 
depriving its inhabitants of physical force jind 
reducing them to the humblest kind of subiwt- 
ence. The reeds and rushes of the marsh were 
unsuitable food for cattle; the all-pervading 
marsh rendered agriculture on a large, sisale impos- 
sible, so that the inhabitants were reduced to 
living mainly by hunting, fishing, pig-resring and 
the cultivation of manna-grass, — the only kmd of 
grain which fiourished in that unhealthy region. 

Many of the characteristics of the primitive 
Slav survive to this day in the inhabitant of 
White Russia.' The White Russian is above 
all a fisherman and a husbandman. Void of all 
enterprise he leaves others to trade with the ' 
fruits of his labour and they drain him to the 
last farthing. Drunkenness is his only hateful 
quality ; otherwise he has attractive traits. He 
is thrifty almost to avarice in the management 
of his affairs, and shows an endurance that har- 
monises little with his slender physique. He is 
in no way aggressive, but rather dreamy, confid- 
ing, not at all malicious, good-tempered, not with- 
out dignity, very hospitable, and a lover of amuse- 
ment. The dance, the song and music are his 
natural elements. On summer evenings the village 
youths assemble in the streets and afterwards 
promenade the whole night-long singing in chorus 

* Q lotei by Pdi«kor, I. o. page 420. ^ 
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their melancholy lyric songs.”* In Procopius we 
read that the ancient* Slavs were not malignant 
nor villainous, but harmless and naive ; while the 
German chronicler, Adam 6f Bremen, (tl075) tells 
us that there was no more hpspitable and kindly 
people than the Slavs of Pomerania. 

Such was the people which found itself between 
an upper and nether millstone, and whose early 
history is one long tale of martyrdom. On the 
east and south they were exposed to the mounted 
Nomads of the steppes, and on the west and north 
they had to face the full impact of the Germanic 
on-rush. The Slav and the mounted Nomad,” 
says Peisker, “ are diametrical extremes, and the 
murderous irony of fate made them neighbours. 
The one was a soft anvil, the other a hammer 
hard as steel. A second not less weighty ham- 
mer, the Germans, came into play, and the anvil 
was beaten flat.” 

The greatest possible contr.ast exists between 
the expansion of the Slav and thb Germanic 
Volherwanderung (Wandering of the Nations); the 
Germanic expansion burst like a storm on the 
peoples of thb south ; the expansion of the Slavs 
may be compared rather to the on-coming of the 
tide, silent, almost unnoticeable, but irresistible 
and mighty in its results. The two chief enemies 
of the Slav were the Nomads and the Germans. 
It has been the ta.sk of the 81av.s to act as a buffer 
state, and to save Europe from the barbarians of 
the Eastern Steppes at the price of its own deve- 
lopment; Had it not been for the Nomads, Rus- 
sia might to-day have stood in the van of Euro- 
pean progress. “ Her network of rivers, as if 
created for primitive commerce, is the most mag- 
nificent on the face of the earth, and in spite of 
its inhospitable climate it would certainly have 
nurtured the highest civilization had not its 
southern entrances been situated in the grass 
steppe by the Black and Caspian Seas, the domain 
of the mounted Nomads, the arch-enemies and 
stiflers of civilisation.” Storm after storm of 
these Nomads swept over the nascent civilisation 
of early Slavonia leaving death and desolatioiF in 
its train. The Greek colonies planted among the 
Scythians of the coasts of the Black Sea and Sea 
of Azov perished in the wild raids of the second 
century B.C., and with them the seeds of civili- 
zation. The, Goths established in the third and 
fourth centuries A.D., a domination which 
lasted two hundred years; but in 375 the Goths 
fell before the Huns, and the Slavs were left to 

* Peisker : Tfu Expansion of the Slavs, 1. o. page 
424. 


face for fourteen cexturies the bands of Nomads 
emanating from that officina gentium, Central Asia. 
Huns, Bulgars, Avars, Chazars, Magyars, Patzin- 
aks, Cumans and Mongols appeared in succession, 
one horde overthrowing another, but all com- 
bining to oppress the wretched Slav and to make 
the name of Slav (properly Slovene, a name which 
probably meant “ an inhabitant of Slovy ”) syno- 
nymous among the peoples of Eur^e and Western 
Asia, with the word ‘ slave.* 

Nor were the Nomads alone in making * slaves’ 
of the Slavs ; the Vikings of the Northlands made 
war on them with ships. The Viking was not 
only a pirate and a warrior but was also a trader. 
Trading settlements of the Vikings abounded in 
Northern Russia. Among the chief articles of 
their trade wore slaves. The Vikings fell upon 
the inhabitants and carried tfiem off to the dist- 
ant Volga and the Nearer East for sale. These 
Vikings were cJilled the Jios — a name which 
meant the ‘seafarers.’ This word of Scandi- 
navian origin became the name of the greatest of 
the Slav kingdoms — Russia. 

Though the Vikings or Varangians, as they 
were also called, enslaved the Slavs, they were 
not cruel masters. So w^ find that in the ninth 
century the Slavs actually put themselves under 
the protection of these northern pirates. The 
Pseudo-Nestor Chronicle relates under the date 
859 A.D. “ The Slavs drove the Varangians 
over sea, and began to govern themselves, and 
there was no justice among them, and clan rose 

against clan ” “ and they said to each 

other : Let us seek for a prince who can reign 
over us and judge what is right. And they went 
over the sea to the Varangians, to Russ, for so 
were these Varangians called .... They said to 
Russ : ’ Our land is large and rich, but there is 
no order in it ; come ye and reign over us.’ And 
three brothers were these with their whole clan, 
and they took with them all the Russ (i. 0 ., the Scan- 
dinavian Russ not the later Slavonic Russians, 
who got their name from the Russ.), and they 
came at first to the Sloviens and built the town 
of Ladoga, and the eldest Rurik settled in Lado- 
ga and the Russian land got its name 

from these Varangians.”* Thus the Norman 
kingdom of Russia was founded just about two 
hundred years before the Norman conquest of 
England. 

By the strong bulwark thus erected by the 
Normans at the expense of the Slavs, the attacks 


‘^Quoted by Peisker 1. o. page 484» 
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of the Tatars and other Nomads were checked, 
and the Germans and other Western nations were 
enabled to develop their culture unchecked by the 
devastating inroads of these marauders. 

Rurik concentrated his strength by building 
fortresses. His successor Oleg extended his 
power at the expense of the souther Tatars and 
by establishing his capital at Kiev, commanded 
the Dnieper and the road to the Black Sea. 
Under Vlademir (980-1015), the Rus became 
Christian and ^ere received into the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, an event fraught with great conse- 
quences, since it bound Russia closely to the 
Eastern Empire, and placed a barrier between the 
Russians and Poles, who were reconverted by the 
!P>oman Church under Boleslaus (992-1025) ‘in 
order that they might obtain the protection of 
the Holy See agednst the Germans, who were 
pressing eastwards’. Her Orthodoxy accentuated 
the isolation of Russia, which bwing to its posi- 
tion was already out of the ordinary path of 
European development. 

The history of medieval Russia is one long 
story of constant struggle against the Nomad 
hordes, which threatened its very existence from 
the east and south, the powerful kingdom of 
Poland ever jealous of any increase in power on 
the part of its Muscovite neighbours on the east, 
and the tendencies towards decentralisation and 
faction within. 

Another stage in Russian history began with 
the accession of Ivan the Terrible (1534-84). 
Ivan was the first Russian sovereign to invent 
and consistently act up to a regular theory 
of autocracy, focussed in the person of the 
Tsar. He was the regenerator of old Muscovy. 
Surrounding himself with the most capable men 
he could find, he set himself to break the power 
of the Tatars, and to extend his empire to the 
Volga. The Crimea was invaded and partially 
subjugated, and the power of the Russian nobles 
broken. He was determined that there should be 
no power iu Russia except the Tsar. Yet in spite 
of his genius and his foresight, his reign left Rus- 
sia worse ofi’ than he found it. His cruelty out- 
raged the rights of humanity and stimulated 
the worst elements in the people. Politically 
he showed wonderful foresight and anticipated 
some of the ideals of Peter the Great. He 
was very popular with the lower and middle 
classes, and was the first Tsar to summon and take 
the advice of a popular assembly. Yet his reign 
was followed by a peHod of terrible confusion, 
during which the Russian State almost dis- 
ai^ea^. ^ « 


A better order of ^ings dawned for Russia 
with the accession of th^ Romanovs in the person 
of Michael Romanov, 1613. “ It is not too much 
to say that the Renaissance of Russia dates from 
the quinquennium (1613-1618) during which the 
great men of the realm devoted themselves to the 
patriotic duty of guiding the footsteps of their 
young Tsar, and rallying the recuperative ele- 
ments of the nation round the newly established 
throne. A new spirit of patriotism pervaded the 
people. Local and personal aims were abandoned, 
and the people united in placing themselves under 
an autocracy which seemed to promise the best 
government for their Fatherland.*’ Russia was in 
a desperate condition. The Swedes were in pos- 
session of her Baltic Provinces as well as the 
great emporium of Nijni-Novgorod ; the Poles 
held Smolensk and the West ; the Cossacks were 
trying to establish a kingdom for themselves on 
the Volga ; and |hordes of savage Tatars swarm- 
ed burning, outraging and pillaging in every • 
direction. Thanks to the genius and energies of 
the young king, these dangers were all surmount- 
ed and the power of Russia consolidated at the 
expense of her foes. Poland her greatest rival 
sank gradually during the 17th century, while 
Russia slowly but surely grew in strength and 
prosperity. 

Owing to their past, the Russians were far 
behind the rest of Europe in civilisation. 

“ An iron-bound conservatism, the consequence 
of a gross ignorance due again to centuries 
of isolation from the civilised West, fettered 
every movement, every thought of the national 
life. Perpetual tutelage and an absolute want of 
culture were .almost invincible obstacles to any- 
thing like the development of a free and healthy 
social life in Muscovy, while the continual in- 
• crease of public burdens, and the repression of 
all popular amusements by the Greek Church, 
drove the peo^^le to seek relief from the grinding 
monotony of life in habitual drunkenness and the 
grossest sensuality.”* This was the result of 
centuries of oppression on a people possessing 
many noble qualities which, if developed, would 
have placed them amoug the foremost of the na- 
tions of Europe in the 17th*century. It was from 
a people in this condition that Peter the Great set 
himself to build that now Russia, which has 
become the Russia of to-day. 

Peter the Great ascended the throne in 1689 
and died in 1725. On his accession he found the 
Empire suffering from evils of every kind— “ dis- 

— — — — t _ 

* Bain : Slavonic Europe^ page 257-69, 1. 0 : page 326* 
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sipation of energy, dislike of co-operation, repu- 
diation of responsibility, lack of . initiative, the 
tyranny of the family, the insignificance of the 
individt^al.” To remove these was a Herculean 
task, but the Emperor did not shrink from it. 
He found his country a semi-Oriental power, he 
made her a Western nation ; he found her isolated 
from the West, shut in on from the sea on the 
north-west by Sweden, cut off from • Europe on 
the west by Poland, and barred from the Black 
Sea by Turkey. With indomitable perseverance 
he set himself to reform the internal institutions 
and raise them from a barbaric level to that of 
the Western states. He saw with a statesman’s 
foresight that if his country was to occupy its 
rightful place among the nations of the West that 
her way must be cleared towards the sea. With 
f.hiB end in view he made war on the Swedes and 
established his new capital, St. Petersburg, on 
the shores of the gulf of Finland. • Th^ weakness 
of Turkey paved the way for Russian domination 
in the Black Sea. Poland was already weak. 
The policy thvs initiated by Peter the Great was 
carried on by his successors, and in spite of re- 
lapses progress was maintained. Catherine II. 
extended the boundaries of the Empire westwards 
by sharing in the partitions of Poland. In her 
reign the Crimea was finally conquered and Russia 
became the most powerful nation on the Black 
Sea. Constant progress was also made in extend- 
ing the Empire in the East. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Russia had an area of about 2,000,000, square miles 
and a population estimated at about 50,000,000 
In spito of her great extent, she was with the 
exception of Poland, a united empire. The 
central provinces were of Slav blood, not without 
some Tatar admixture, which increases in the 
east and south-east. The Baltic Provinces were 
inhabited by Letts, Lithuanians and Finns ; of 
these the Letts and Lithuanians had been for 
centuries under German infiuence. Her popula- 
tion at this period was mainly rural, only some 
, five per cent, of the whole living in towns, the 
largest of which were St. Petersburg with 
300,000 inhabitants and Moscow with about 
230,000. The population was composed of two 
clasm, nobles and serfs. Peter the Great had 
gtriven to build up a middle class of traders and 
craftsmen, but without much success. Foreign 
trade was mainly in the hands of aliens or Jews. 
Education, in spite of Peter's efforts, had mode 
but little progress.. The learned professions had 
po corporate existence, and the possession of 
iiBiqpital was almost restricted to the nobility. 


The Army, Navy, Church, and Civil Service were 
the only professions which brought distinction 
but eminence in these was the lot of a favoured 
few. Corruption and incompetence were rife in 
all. The vast mass of the people were serfs, 
chained to the soil and without political or social 
rights, entirely in the power of the landowners. 
No i^ay of hope lighted up the future for the 
wretched serf. “ Education waer prohibited to 
him ; his agricultural implements were of a very 
rudimenbiry kind ; his cattle were few and stunt- 
ed.”* In matters ecclesiastical the Orthodox 
Church was all-powerful and was regarded with 
affection by the people. 

On the murder of Paul I, in 1801, Alexander I. 
became Tsai*. His accession was hailed with de- 
light by the nation, and his subjects looked for- 
ward with hope to tlm reign of one who was 
known to possess enlightened view. From his 
tutor Laharpe, he had imbibed the liberal views 
of Rousseau and Voltaire. Their hopes were not 
disappointed. During the first ten years numer- 
ous domestic refoims were carried out. The 
administration was remodelled ; the nobility were 
granted their ancient rights ; merchants and pea- 
sants were allowed to hold l^nd ; the fetters placed 
on trade were struck off' ; the censorship of the 
press was relaxed ; education was extended, and 
many legal reforms were cariied out. 

In foreign affairs a change of policy was inaugu- 
rated. Owing to Paurs infatuation for Napoleon, 
Russia had become involved in war with . Britain. 
The young Tsar formed a coalition against Napo- 
leon. Prussia alone remained doubtful, and it 
was only the urgent appeals of Alexander I. 
backed by the entreaties of Stein that roused 
Frederick William and his Prussians from their 
lethargy. Austerlitz and Jena saw the armies 
of the Alliance routed and the disappointment of 
Alexander’s hopes. Napoleon invaded Russia, 
and Alexander was compelled to make peace with 
Napoleon at Tilsit, 1807. This peace committed 
Russia to Napoleon’s economic designs, aud led 
to the Russian conquest of Finland from Sweden 
(1809), and incidentally to the Finnish Question. 

In 1809, Napoleon offlended Russia by the crea- 
tion of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which rob- 
bed Russia of most of Poland, and raised up a 
powerful enemy on her western frontier. The 
result was that Russia threw in her lot with the 
Allies, Russia^ was invaded, and Moscow burnt. 
Alexander was the soul of the Coalition which 
overthrew Nifj^oleon at Leipzig* (1813), the 
Battle of the Nations, and entered Paris oh 

* : £xpanaion of Ruaaiat page 12. 
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March Slat, 1814. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that to the Emperor Alexander 

are largely due the more civilised conceptions of 
warfare which Europe {etceptia eivcipiendis) now 
observes/* In spite of the memory of Moscow, 
the Russian hosts refrained from pillage. Alexan- 
der showed himself the true friend of France, 
and it was largely owing to his efforts that Louis 
XVIII was forced to sign the Charter of Ijiber- 
*ties. After 'Vyj^terloo Hliicher announced that 
he intended to levy a war-contribution of 
£40,000,000 on Paris, destroy the Place de Ven- 
dfjme and blow up the bridge of Jena. (Prussian 
methods have not changed much in the last 
hundred years). It was only by the Tsar posting 
a regiment of his “ barbarians ” on the doomed 
bridge that the Prussians were prevented from 
carrying out their threat. While the Austrians 
and Prussians pillaged France, ^the British and 
Russian armies alone refrained from plunder. In 
this connection, it may be well to point out that 
in the War of Liberation against Napoleon the 
Prussians had no objection to serve with the 

Muscovite barbarians ” as they now politely 
term the Russians. Throughout the war it was the 
Germans and Austriaivs who showed the spirit of 
barbarism rather than their Russian allies. 

It is interesting in the light of present events 
to note the part taken by the Tsar in the strug- 
gle against Napoleon. ** His share was out of 
all proportion to the ill- developed resources of 
Russia. <• Alone he could never have crushed the 
Man of Destiny ; but without him the continent 
would not have risen against its oppressor. His 
tenacity, when the Allies despaired of victory led 
them to Paris and enabled them to dictate peace 
there. When Napoleon’s escape from Elba called 
for fresh efibrts, the Tsar was again the main- 
spring of the common cause. The victory won by 
his vigour and persistence was crowned by a mag- 
nanimity worthy of the heroic age. For a brief 
period he was the arbiter of Europe ; and the 
eyes of all turned to him for protection. Intrepid 
in danger, he held war in horror, and, conscious 
of the evils which afflusted the nation, he resolved 
to devote the remainder of his life to alleviating 
them.”t 

^Unfortunately for Russia the times were not 
ripe either in Russia or in Europe for the realisa- 
tion of Alexander’s noble id^ls. The Holy 
Alliance,” thanks to the mali^ influence of 
Metternioh, instead of facilitating the coming of 

*8krliie: Eaepanaion Bueaiat page 320. 
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the Kingdom of God became an engine of despo*^ 
tism which was ruthlessly used to stamp out libe- 
ral ideas. Returning home to End his country o 
exhausted and a great deal of discontent among 
his subjects, Alexander carried out reforms in 
the finances and the army, but the great dream 
of his life, the Liberation of the Serfs, was left 
to one of his successors. During the long war 
public morality had declined and a thorough re- 
form of the legal administration was found neces- 
sary. The ^peculation and corruption among the 
Government servants were repressed with a strong 
hand. Further encouragement was given to 
commerce and trade throughout the Empire, 
manufactures of all kinds being sedulously en- 
couraged and aided by the imposition of tariffs. 

But thopgh he encouraged reforms at home, the 
Tsar fell more and more under the influence of 
Metternich and politically^he set himself to repress 
anything savouring of Jacobinism. In pursuance^ 
of her claim to be the guardian of Christian sub- 
jects in the Turkish Empire, Russia aided the 
Greeks in their struggle for independence — much 
against the will of the Tsar, whose hand^ was 
forced 1822-5. The last years of his rei^ are 
marked by the reactionary policy, known as the 
Arakchievchina, named after Arakchiv, the 
Chancellor. During these years all liberal ideas 
were suppressed, education of the common people 
was forbidden, religious liberty withdrawn and the 
old abuses flourished. The natural result was that 
hundreds of secret societies sprang into existence, 
and the whole country was soon seething with 
discontent. 

The reaction begun in the last years of Alexan- 
der continued under his successor Nicholas I, 
1825-55. The chief events of his reign apart from 
the Crimean War were the Revolution in Poland, 
which ended in the final loss of Polish liberty 
and unmitigated despotism, and the war with Per- 
sia. Great advances were made in Central Asia 
and the Caucasus. In 1849, Muraviev built the 
great fortress of Petropavolsk in Kamskatchka. 

With the accession of Alexander II. an era of 
reform set in once more. The new reign saw the 
Emancipation of the Serfs (1861), a reform which 
surpasses in the magnitude of the numbers affect- 
ed any similar reform in history. These serfs 
now became free and self-respecting citizens. 
Attempts had been made by previous Tsars to 
i^eform the administration of law and order, but 
under Nicholas I. the whole judicial administra- 
tion was reorganised, the condition of prisons * 
was improved^ and legal procedure faciH^ed. 
Local self-gov4mment was also introduced, and 
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land -proprietors met to discuss the aiiairs of the 
parish on an equal footiii'g with emancipated serfs. 
Sir Donald Macikenzie Wallace describes the effect 
produced on his mind by the debates at these as- 
semblies. “ Unlike/' he says, “ the English, who 
crawl cautiously forward along the rugged path 
of progress, looking attentively to right and left 
and seeking to avoid obstacles and circumvent 
opposition by conciliation and compromise, the 
Russian dashes boldly into the unknown, keeping 
his eye fixed on the distant goal and striving to 
follow a bee-line, regardless of pitfallS and conse- 
quences.”* This reminds us of Talleyrand's 
saying that ‘ the cardinal difference between 
Russia and the rest of Europe was that she 
worked for the future; and her neighbours 
only for the present.* But the result of working 
for the future, and neglecting the •present, is 
seen in those men reactions which have been so 
common in Russian history. 

^ The enthusiasm of Alexander II. for reform was 
unhappily checked by a widespread revolutionary 
movement, chipfly among the student classes, who 
imagined that the most advanced socialist ideals 
of the West could be realised immediately, if only 
autocrats were got rid of. The movement spread 
to all classes, and in 1881, Alexander II. was as- 
sassinated on the eve of issuing a decree 
for the Convocation of a National x\ssembly.” 

Alexander III., like his predecessors in the 
XIXth century, began his reign in a time of cri- 
sis. During the last three years of his father's 
reign, outrage and sedition pervaded the Plmpire. 
The natural result of this period of terror was 
that reform ceased for a time, but during the 
next twenty- five years, those already initiated 
were consolidated and Russia made considerable 
progress economically. Nihilism gradually de- 
clined, but an anti-Semite crusade began under 
Ignatiev in 1882. By a series of edicts almost 
every political right was wrested from the Jews, 
who were obnoxious to the Greek Church, who 
had in Pobiedonostev (Procurator of the Hfly 
Synod) and Ignatiev willing instruments, whose 
.influence was all-powerful with the pious Tsar. 
On the other hand the new Tsar was most solici- 
tous for the welfare of the peasantry. In 1884 
the last relic of serfdom, the poll-tax, was abo- 
lished ; a sclunne of land-purchase was initiated ; 
and the peasantry wore empowered to purchase or 
rent land by the institution of Peasants Banks. 
The Tsar also tried to discourage drunkenness by 
reducing the number of public-houses — a raform 

* Our Russian Ally, 


which was carried to its conclusion by the aboli- 
tion of the State-sale of liquor in Russia in 1914. 

Special attention was also paid to the magnifi- 
cent forests of Russia,, of which she possesses 
498,000,000 acres. Measures were passed for 
regulating wood-cutting and special Forest- Boards 
established. The great mineral wealth of Russia, 
under the fostering care of M. Witte, protection 
was extended to young industriei^^ind an era of 
industrial progress set in. The result may be seen 
in the development of a city like Ebdz, which had a 
population of only 50,000 in 1872, and of 400,000 
in 1910. Towards the end of the reign of Alex- 
ander III., Russia made rapid progress in railway 
development. In 1891, the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way, which linked up Western Europe with the 
Pacific Ocean, was begun, and railways are rapidly 
being constructed in every parif of the Empire. 

Politically Alexander's reign was reactionary. 
His favourite mkxim was — “ One Russia, one 
Creed, one Tsar.” We have already seen how his 
zeal for ‘ one Creed ' led to the terrible persecu- 
tions of the Jews ; Protestant dissenters were 
also subjected to vigorous restrictions. In his 
zeal for centralisation he stamped out the last 
relics of Polish freedom, and began the curtail- 
ment of the liberties of thd Grand Duchy of Fin- 
land. A system of Russification was adopted, 
which was specially aimed at the destruction of 
Swedish influence in that Province. This policy 
is still dominant in the councils of the Tsar. 

The earlier portion of the reign of Alexander 
III was guided in foreign policy by a treaty with 
Germany, engineered by Bismarck in 1884. But 
Germany's alliance with Austria and the conse- 
quent danger to Russian interests in the Balkans, 
led to a gradual estrangement, which threw Rus- 
sia into the arms of France, (1891) now isolated 
by the Triple Alliance and the antagonism of 
England, with whose interests the Russian ad- 
vance towards India seemed likely to clash. 

While Alexander III was an autocrat of the 
autocrats, and showed it in his repression of libe- 
ral instincts in his subjects, his devotion to the 
church, his zeal for the greatness of his country 
and the well-being of the peasantry won him the 
love and affection of the vast bulk of his subjects, 
so that his death in 1894 was bewailed by evecy 
class of the community. 

Nicholas II., the present Tsar, affirmed on his 
accession his intention to ‘‘promote the progress 
and peaceful glory of our beloved Russia, and the 
happiness of all^ur faithful subjects,” a promise 
which he has fSithfully kept, in .spite of the crises 
which his country has passed through during his 
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reign. .'The war with Japan which seemed fraught 
with the disaster to Bussia has really been a 
blessing in disguise. Bmssia’s defeat forced her 
sovereign and his ministers to throw themselves 
in earnest into the task of trying to satisfy the 
political aspirations of the country. The result 
of this was the promulgation of a decree consti- 
tuting a Chamber of Deputies or Duma, freely 
elected by the people, and an Upper House, or 
Imperial Council, whose members are selected 
•partly by election and partly by nomination. 
Here are collected a most heteregenous assembly 
of nationalities — Great Russians, Little Russians, 
Finns, Tatars, Poles, Russo-Germans, Circassians, 
etc. The number of parties is almost as large as 
the number of ^^nationalities. The cabinet unlike 
ours is nominated by the Tsar, though his choice 
is limited by the^fact that he must choose minis- 
ters who will receive the support of the Duma 
Dead-locks have occuiTed sew^ral times and are 
likely to occur again in future, but slowly and 
surely the Russian people are working out their 
political salvation as they have worked out their 
economic and social salvation. 

It is true that much remains to be done even 
in these two last spheres. Education is still back- 
ward, “ but three great educational factors are at 
work ; the first is the Government educational 
system which is doing its utmost to extend lower 
secondary and higher education throughout the 
Empire ; the second is the army in which every 
unlettered recruit is taught to read and write ; 
and the third is to be found in the practical edu- 
cation given in the village assemblies which are 
spread like a network over the Empire, and where 
all communal affairs are discussed and settled.” 
A new spirit has begun to pervade the people. 
In agricultural affairs the peasantry are relinqui- 
shing their conservative methods and manifesting 
a progressive spirit. Industrially the country is 
passing through a revolution, which may not 


inaptly be compared yirith the English Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth century. A new 
mercantile and middle class has arisen, full of 
sympathy with culture and progress. The stand* 
ard of comfort has everywhere risen. The sons 
of the new middle class are being well-educated 
in schools, technical colleges and universities. 
The clergy, on the whole, are the most backward 
class, but under the new regime their attitude is 
neutral towards science and culture rather than 
obstructive. The church must not be entirely 
blamed for the persecution of the Jews. It is 
true that they are not guiltless, but much of the 
hatred of the Jew has been due to economic 
rather than religious causes. The Jewish money- 
lender in the past made himself both indispensable 
to and hated by the Russian peasant. 

The nebles have also shared in the general pro- 
gress. They have been described by a competent 
judge as well-educated, highly cultured, remark- 
ably open-minded, most anxious to acquaint them; 
selves with the latest ideas in science, literature 
and art, and very fond of studying the most ad- 
vanced foreign theories of soch,! and political 
development, with a view to applying them to 
their own country*,” 

We will conclusive this sketch of the political 
and social development of Russia by quoting. 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace's summing up of 
Russia's relation to England — “ The conflic- 
ting interests of the two great powers are 
not so irreconcilable as they are so often 
repi*eBented, and the chances of solving the 
difficult problem by mutually satisfactory com- 
promises may be greatly increased by cultivating 
friendly relations with the Power which was 
formerly our rival and now our ally.” All that 
has occurred since the War began tends to 
justify this optimistic view of the future relations 
between the Russian and British Empires. 

* Mackenzie Wallace, 1. c. 2, ibid page 23. 


THE IDEAS OF BERNHARD I. 

BY MR. T. E. WELBY. 




f T was long ago pointed out by Madame De 
ll Stael that ** thought, which calms other 
n people, excites the Germans.” If that was 
true of the Germany of her day, it is truer 
of modern Germany, and in our time the thought 
of Germany has been singularly^ feverish, full of 
doctrine and megalomania. The hasty 


people who expound the causes of the war in the 
half-penny papers have seized on the name of 
Nietszche and dragged it into every discussion 
with the assurance which only complete ignorance 
of his work can give. The truth is that only to a 
very limited extent, and then mostly indirectly, 
can Nietszche be regarded as the amthor of 
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the movement which culminated in German 
aggression and the war. .His great and disoi'der- 
ed mind was that of a poet rather than that of a 
philosopher — many of his ideas can be paralleled 
out of William Blake — and he cannot possibly be 
regarded as “ a wife guide.” There is much extra- 
vagance, much morbidity, much ferocious egotism 
in Nietszche, but there are indisputable flashes of 
wisdom, elements of real grandeur, and for the 
discnininating reader a tonic against sentiment- 
alism that i.s dangerous only if swallowed in 
large doses. It is to ]e.s.ser men, to the notori- 
ously fanatical historian Trietschke and to the 
egregious Bernhardi, th.at we must look for the 
clearer and coarser doctrines which have helped to 
intensify the madness of modern Germany. 

Ot Bernhardi the man, there is little to say. 
He is over sixty years of age, a retired . General 
living on his estate in Silesia, and writing there 
books which have no great intrinsic value but 
which has greatly stimulated the German mili- 
tarists and therefore claim attention. 

Bernhardi’s writings on the methods by which 
war should be wifged do not here concern us. We 
have to deal with (i) his belief that war is in 
itself “ an instrument of culture,” and (ii) his 
conviction that ivar is a necessity for Germany, 
unless she is to lose her position. As regards the 
first part of the en(|uiry, it may shortly be said 
that there is a considerable amount of half-truth 
in Bernhardi’s contentions. War does undoubt- 
edly bring out some valuable qualities in civilised 
mankind, which in peace are liable to decay or at 
least to lie dormant. The thing is a platitude, 
and here it may be said that Bernhardi is an in- 
veterate platitude-monger, with no really fine 
quality of mind, though with a kind of crude 
power of pressing assertions home. The proper 
answer to the first part of Bernhardi’s case is not 
denial of the truths he exaggerates but the retort 
that his contention is merely a criticism of our 
failure to make peace a finer thing. The inference 
which wisdom would draw from his premiss k 
npt : — “ Then let us rush into w.ar,” but, “ let us 
make peace something more heroical than the 
mere negation of war.” As for the second part 
of his ca.se, it need.s more detailed statement. 

Being a German, with the humourless megalo- 
mania of modern or Prussianised Germany in his 
very marrow, he calmly assumes as a sort of law 
that Germany must be morally ( ** morally ” is 
good) entitled to acquire such territories as other 
Powers now hold, for by their possession she 


would be enabled to find heraelf,” to realise her 
national aspirations. That this is not a burlesque 
of his view may be easily ■ shown. He writes in 
the work translated as “ Britain Germany’s 
Vassal ” to this efifect : — The Germans are the 
most cultured race on the earth ; they started 
late in the race for colonies ; they believe they 
could itiake better use of colonies than Great 
Britain and France have done ; therefore they 
have a moral right to acquire British and French 
colonies ! The moral question being thus simply 
settled, Bernhardi turns to the problems of prac- 
tical politics. According to him, the Triple J?n- 
iente is directed against Germany, whereas of 
course it was entirely defensive and so vague that 
Great Britain’s intervention in this war would 
have been uncertain if Belgian neutrality had not 
been violated. And why is Great Britain so de- 
termined to destroy Germany’s navy ? Bernhardi 
is i*eady with the most fantastic explanation ever 
given by a professed authority on international 
affairs. Great Britain, he declares, expects even- 
tually to have to fight the United States ! She 
dared not risk that with so powerful a fleet as the 
German in Europeafi waters. Consequently, 
according to Bernhardi, she has for years been 
anxious to bring about war * and smash the Ger- 
man fleet while as yet the Anglo-American war 
was a long way off ! Of course, the explanation of 
this clumsy and far-fetched fiction is that Bern- 
hardi dare not avow that Germany has for years 
persistently challenged British naval supremacy, 
while on land, she was making herself on the 
whole the first military Power in the world. 

“ Hemmed in ” by Great Britain, France and 
Russia, denied all opportunity of asserting her 
precious moral right to other nations’ colonies, 
and bursting with the parvenu pride of a new 
Empire, for which Beanbardi finds a prettier name, 
Germany finds war “ a moral and biological ne- 
cessity.” Two years ago he wrote ir— “ A policy 
which is ready to act is demanded in the interest 
of self-preservation out of political wisdom. It 
would be very dangerous to follow a waiting 
policy.” And again : — “ If we maintain an atti- 
tude of inactivity and drift, Germany’s position 
will become more and more unfavourable.” He 
has not had long to wait for that war which wo^ 
to be ** an instrument of culture ” (applied to the 
historic art-treasures of Belgium) and to prove 
the force of his claim that the Germans are the 
most idealistic and enlightened of peoples. 
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THE DREkDFHL STORY OF WILLIAM AHO THE MATCHES 



It almost makes me cry to tell 
What foulibh William once be^l. 

11g‘J grown more headstrong every day 
And now was left alone at play. 

Upon tlie table close at hand 
A box of matches chanced to stand. 

Now Dame Europa oft had told him 

That if he touched tluan she \AOuId scold 
lum. 

hut William said, “ Oh. what a ]>ity, 
b'or when they burn it is so pretty ! 

So long J’ve waited foi* this game ! 

Tlicy crackle and they spurt and llame !*’ 


The pussy c.ils hoaid this, 

Ami they la‘gaii to hiss. 

Ami stretch their claws, 

Ami raise their |>aw's : 

‘‘ Mci-ow^,” tliey saiil, “ me ow', me-o : 
Voiril hum to death if 30U do so!’’ 


Hut William would not lake a< 1 vice 
Jle lit a niateh — it was so nice ! 

It ciackle<I so, it burnt so clear 
(Exactly like the picture here), 

He jumped for joy and ran about, 
And was too pleased to put it out. 


The pussy-cats were still 
Alaimed at naughty Will. 

They stretched their claws, 

And raised their paws : 

“ ’Tis very, very wrong, you know ; 
Me-ow, me-o ! Me-ow, me-o 1 
You will be bufnt if you do so ! 




But see, 0 what a flaming storm ! 
The fire has caught his uniform ; 
Ills tunic hums, his arms, his hair, 
lie burns all over, everywhere. 


Then how the pussy-casts diil mew. 
What^else, poor ])iissies, could they do ? 
They screamed at him, *twas all in vain, 

And ‘then they screamed and screamed 
again 

Make haste ! make haste ! me-ow, me-o * 
lie’ll burn to death, wc told him so !” 


So Will was burnt, with all his clothes, 
lli.s arms and hands and eyes iind nose : 
All perished in a flaming crash—. 
Kxcept the i»oints of his moustache ! 
And nothing else but these was found 
Among his ashes on the ground. 


And when the good cats sat beside 
The smoking ruins, how they cried ! 

“ iMo'OW me-oo, iiie-ow me-oo, 

What will our Cierman Empire do ?** 

The tears ran down their cheeks so fast 
They made a little pond at last. 

^ From Messrs Methuen & Co's., publication.- 
‘ Swollen beaded William.*’ 




GENERAL VON MOLTKE, 

The Gorman Generalissimo in the War of 1870 
and the Victor of Sodan, Von Moltke’s name 
is still an inspirulion to the Germans. From 
all accounts the German Staff is following 
closely the principle# and methods laid aown 
by this great strategist. 




THE ORIGIN OF THE MADRAS SEPOY 

BY MR. HENRY DODWELL, M.A. 


HE roconfc despatch of the Madras Sappers on 
active service naturally suggests to the 
mind the Jong history of tlie Sepoy Forces 
in the Madras Army. Although half- 
military peons had long been maintained, as well 
Wy the President and Council of Fort St. (loorge 
as by the French at Pondichery and the Dutch 
at Negapatam, and Mli.hough these had on occa- 
sions served agaiiisfc the [ predatory attacks of local 
Nawabs, they wmjj too irregular, undisciplined 
and ill-armed a body to bo of effective value. 
Those armed with guns of .ary' sort po.ssesscd 
matchlocks, not Hint-locks; many wore armed 
with hamhoo lances ; others witli sword and target, 
liittle if any training avhs attempted ; and the 
men came and went, were entertained and 
reduced, with the gieatest frociuoncy. 

Sepoy ti’oops seem first to have been edec- 
tively employed, not on the (Womarkdel, but on 
the Malabar Uoast. Tliore, as here, English and 
Freiudi were established close to each other; and 
their relations wei*e ombitteroil by commercial 
rivalry many years before the great struggle 
between the two nations began in the Carnatic, 
The principal article of trade was popper, which 
w;w exported to Europe, to Persia and to 
China. In those days the coa,st was occupied by- 
numerous small princes, most of whom had made 
treaties with one or other of* the European com- 
pitiies granting the exclusive privilege of buying 
pepper within their narrow dominions. This led to 
interminable intrigues. Both French and English 
factories busily endeavoured to extend their own 
and curtail their rivals' opportunities of purcha.se. 
On more than one occasion this resulted in Frencii 
and English nearly coming to blows ; and very 
often the little fortresses of Tellicherry and Mahe 
were threatened by a league of Malabar prince- 
lings. At neither did trade warrant a considerable 
European garrison ; and so began the custom of 
talfing into service bodies of soldiers recruited on 
that coast. 

A word or two must be said about these troops 
and their organisation. They were most effec- 
tively recruited by some well-known partisan 
leaders, such as Abdul Rahman whojn Ranga Filial 
mentions so often, or Ishmael Khan whom the 


Engli.sh at Tellicherry tried to secure as the com- 
mandant of their sepoys, who was reported to be 
* famous throughout Asia,’ but who preferred 
taking service under the Viceroy of Goa to enlist- 
ing under British colouis. Those sepoys (they 
were specifically so Called in contradistinction to 
‘ Ciiliqiiilonei's,’ ‘ Cotiotomen * or ‘ Tellicherry 
Mod's ’) were mainly recruited on the northern 
part of the coast, in what now forms the Canara 
districts of Madras and Bombay. The great 
difficulty alVays was to get recruits who possessed 
woapcyis. In the instructions to an agent sent to 
raise men, we raad that recruits without guns, or 
at least without swords and targets, are useless. < 

The earliest reference to these people appears 
to he in the Pondichery Records. It is stated 
that when La Boiirdounais in 1741 went to Mah6 
to rescue it from the attacks of the Nairs^ he 
found sepoys in the French servicje. In the next 
year three companies were tmnsforred to the 
Goromandel OoMst. These seem to have been 
commanded by Abdul Rahman, Uassan Sahib, 
and Bikknn Khan. Abdul Rahman was believ- 
ed to bo the man who killed Anw'ar-ud-din 
Khan at Amlmr, and Bikkan Khan figures 
unfortunately in the pages of Ormo. Such was 
the origin of tlie sepoy on the Coromandel Coast. 

The organisation and discipline which they 
received at the hands of the French, is an obscure 
ami uncertain matter. Various writers have 
alleged that Dupleix drilled them after the 
European manner : but there is so much demon- 
strable falsity mixed up"* with the traditional 
account of Diipleix' sepoys that it is well totbe 
cautious. Dupleic himself, writing on the subject 
after his return to Europe, says that none were 
known on the coast till 1740, although they were 
certainly present four years earlier. Weber talks 
of l,r>()() being in Pondicherry in 1740 though 
only .SOO were obtained and that two years later. 
Malleson with his usual impetuous indiscrimina- 
tion takes the largest iigyre which he can find in 
gossiping memoirs, and states them at «5,000 ! 
Furthof, regarding the claim of drilling these 
sepoys European-wise, it was put forward on 
behalf of Francois Martin, who ruled Pondichery 
forty odd years before tho time of Dupleix^ and 
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allusions, which seem to point to something similar, 
are to l)e found at Madras in the last decade of 
the 17th and in llongal in the first decade of the 
1 8th century. 

It appears possiltle that sporadic and transient 
efforts were made to drill the peons of an earlier 
day ; but no trace of anv tradition survives to 
show that such a practice continued to exist 
for any length of time ; and the probabilities are, 
on the whole, against its existence at any of these 
earlier times. So far as Dnpleix’s administra- 
tion is conccrne<l, there seems to b(» no evi<lence 
to suggest that the French sepoy companies 
were at any time otti cored by Europeans ; 
and if this negative evidence be accepted, it 
seems unlikely that the French sepoys wore ever 
drilled according to the European method. It 
may, however, bo conjectured that they were armed 
with flint-lock muskets, and that they followed 
the European musketry exercise in order to 
facilitate that rapidity of fire which theii, as now, 
was an essential factor of success on the battlefield. 

For several years the English at Fort St. David 
only followed tne lead already given by the Freneh. 
They too procured sepoys from their settleimuits 
on the Malabar C/Oast ; they too left them to be 
officered by the men who had raised them ; and 
it may be added, their experience was somewhat 
unfortunate. It hn.s already been stated that 
Bikkan Khan commanded one of the French com- 
panies that were brought round in 1742. Next 
year he and his company were sent hack again, 
and the company was brol^e. Presumably ho w'as, 
therefore, the least efficient of the throe French 
commandants. Shortly after, he was taken into 
the English service, and it was he who command- 
ed the company of sepoys which reached Fort St. 
David in 1747. It was very natural for him to 
enter into correspondence with his former com- 
panions-in-arms ; naturally too it led to propo.sals 
for«him to change the English .service for the 
Fi’ench ; .and the.se proposals .seem to have ’ ^en 
accepted by him .and a certain number olt his 
command. He was seized, imprisoned, c«»urt- 
martialled. and with some of his companions hall^sh- 
ed to St. Helena for life. Ornie’s account, to a 


careless render would i eem to imply that he hanged 
himself there ; but that w^as not so. Bikkan Khan 
turned up again in the Malabar Coast about 1 75G, 
became the ‘ head sepoy * at Mnhc, and was seized 
incaiitioiisl}" passing through English territory 
with a hundred men whom ho had enlisted for 
the French at Mangalore. He was soon, however, 
released ort a reference to the Madras Council. 

Such incidents as Bikkan Khniils contemplated 
desertion Jit F'ort St. IXavid were to he expected 
with m(*n whose military system^ more ic;.sembled 
that of Italian condottiori than anything else. 
They would serve French or English according as 
they conhl get the l)e.st p.ay and terms of service ; 
nor could they well fcjel tlie least intorc‘st in the 
disputes which sot the two nations fighting. The 
French themselves wore to find the same difficulty. 
After a much longer service than Bikkan Khan’s, 
Abdul Rahman himself deserted the French and 
set up indeporideiitly in the fortress of Elavana- 
noro (ms Orme calls it) whence he impartially pil- 
laged the villages in the occupation of the two 
rompani(!s, very much as the well known Yusaf 
Khan set up independently at Madura. 

It was presumably to avoid these and simi- 
lar inconveiiiencies that after Daily's siege of 
Madras in 1758-59, the English set to work to 
organise th(*iv sepoy forces. The independent 
companies were formed into battalions, uniformed, 
ofiicered, drilled on the same linos as the Compa- 
ny’s Ei]ro))ean troops. To trace this lntt(*r history 
would lead one too far afield, and invrdve too 
long a story. It is, however, curious at thf! present 
time to reflect upon the origin of the ‘ sepoy ’ and 
to consider how it has come to pass that the suc- 
cessors of these soldiers of a century and a half 
ago are now fighting on European soil. Macaulay 
somewhere in speaking of the wide influences of 
the Seven Years’ War observes that it set the 
Indians of the West fighting on the Mississippi and 
the Indian of the East fighting on the Oauvery. 
But what would he have said to a w.ar which has 
called together from every province and divi- 
sion of the Empire, men differing infinitely in 
race and creed and language, hut animated by a 
common spirit of hostility against a common foe ? 
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The Congress, Conferences and Conventions 


For the last quarter of a century in India the closing week of Dccenil^er is l)oing devoted to ivhat 
may be Ciilled the stock-taking of the nation’s progress in the yesir in all departments of Jictivity. The 
Congress, Conferences and Conventions which held then sittings in Madras a few weeks ago have each 
delibentted upon one aspect or another of the national life, and Hie proceedings of each of those gather* 
iiigs would fill a voliirne by tlieniselves. From auiengst the vast mass of interesting literature, nil equally 
valuable and Impaling on some vital }>haso of the nations acti\ities, the intelligent reader of news* 
I»apors would be anxious to know the salient features. To help the reader in that direction we have 
chosen to give in the following jiages, a su(*>cinct summary of tlu5 proceedings of the various bodies that 
assembled in the closing week of December, not only in Madras out in other parts of India as well. 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

The twenty-ninth session of the Jndian Na- 
tional Congress commenced on the 2Hth December 
amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. TJie huge and 
lieautifully decorated paviliui^ at the Doveton 
House, Madras, was packetl to the full when the 
proceedings began with the singing of tlie na- 
tional song. The session (»|>ened with the deli- 
very of an addi ess of web^orne by the (Miairniaii of 
the Reception Committee, Dr. Sir S. Subra- 
manya Iyer, a veteran worker in tlie service of 
the Government and bis country, whose eloquent 
speech, so full of wise rcHections and piacticsil 
suggestions was listened to with devoted interest 
by the iinmenso gathering. He began with tho 
need of the Congress meeting at “ this hour of 
tho world’s travail.” Sir Subra mania. Iyer did 
vvell in iireaking from tho usual strain of welcome 
addresses in that he drew [minted attention to 
orio or two subjects of importance. He touched 
on tho improvement of village life as tho organic 
unit in tho administration : - 

The village as a corporate entity, in not only, as some 
think, moribund but long since dead. The chief agency 
in the preparation of this tragedy, in so far as the Mad- 
ras Presidency is concerned, has been tho rjfotwari sys- 
tem. [ say tins with all the respect duo to tho great 
administrators who have managed to make that system 
the per fact thing they wished it to be from their own 
point of view. Whatever the virtues and merits thereof 
from such a point of view, it is certain that it has operat- 
ed to root out the very faculty of spontaneous conjoint 
action for communal purposes on tho part of theturai 
population. Any apparent lack of public spirit in one 
or other of tho sections of the community is, of course, 
IIP excuse whatever for not making a vigorous effort to 
create it. B'or, let us remember in this conneotion that 
the capacity and qualifications of tho next generation 
will be fetr superior to those of this generation, having 
regard to the rate at which wo are.meving on. Though 
it is five years since the Decentralization Commission 
submitted its proposals regarding Village Fanchayats, 
nothing tangible has been done, A beginning should be 
made at once, and the best way of doing it will be to put 
ill offloer of good standing on ipeoial duty, to start these 


institutions in selrcted tracts and develop them. Con- 
sidering tlir paramount importance of the work, it WOUld 
not be a h id idea to liave a Director of such Panohayata 
for the PiYidency, who would discharge in respect ot 
this hraitcii of public bin^iness, functions more or less 
analogouK rn ihose of the Registrar of Co-operative So- 
cieties wnii inference to his own department. Such a 
Director should be able to move among the people free*^ 
ly, »<peaking their laiigiisge and arousing their enthueia- 
sin by personal cooUct aqd influence. Unleaa excep- 
tional efforts of the abovo deseriptioii arc made, things 
will Pont in lie as they are to the great oetri men t of pub- 
lic intere t.. 

To tbf i bonp taunt of the critic wlio says that 
the expansion of the Councils has done away 
with the utility oF tho Congress, he answered : — 

No doubt, our Councils have done well during the 
short period of their existence But, it should be remem- 
bered that the scope of their usefulness is, as yet^ very 
limited. Furthermore, there are many questions of so 
general and fundamental a character, in relation to the 
whole country, as to render tho meeting and personal 
conference and consideration, on the part of the leaders 
from time to liino absolutely necessary. Consequently 
it IS necessary to arrange for the carrying on of our 
work throughout the }ear systeinatioally and as a first 
step towards it for raising the money needed for tbn 
purpose. One suggestion as to this is that a body, under 
designation of Congress Supporters or the like, be 
brought into cxisteuee, each member thereof paying a 
subscription, say of Hs. 2f) per annum. 1 presume it 
will not be difficult to find in each Province a tenf hun- 
dred of such subscribers. Tho amount collected thus 
should be used towards the continuous work as just 
stated, the expenditure connected with tho annual Meet- 
ing being met by special subscription e raised in Uie 
particular Province concerned. 

He concluded with a reference to the invincible 
proofs of Indian loyalty and the development of 
the new sympathy for Indian aspiration evinced by 
the press and people of England. Before conclud- 
ing lie exhorted the audience with the need 
equally of martial development : — 

Lotus, then, with all oarnestness strive towards our goal, 
seeking all the perfections that would befit it,, including 
the one desire by every lover of the Motheilsnd, I mean 
the msrtiel development which is as indiipeneable 
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to a nation an phyaical culture ih to an individual. 
For surely without the ouu and the other neither the 
nation nor the individual cun reapeotively cxiat in that 
« condition of health and vigour, t-ificieney and virility 
which is the birth-right of both; towards which end the 
formation of Reginients of Indian Volunteers and greater 
liberty as to the pobsession of arms are among the ne- 
cessary steps. It must be obvious to all that the pos- 
session of military capacity by His Majesty’s Indian 
subjects on an adequate scale cannot but prove a real 
source of strength to the Empire itself. But at the same 
time it must be remembered that in seeking however the 
above aine f/ua non for the fulness of national hie, it 
will not come until wo inspire in the implicit conlldence 
that what is so capable of iniauke in unwise bands will 
ever be absolutely safe in our own. And it is as to 
this spesially that the South African incident, more than 
once alluded to, will be found to possess a very real 
significance. For what can conduce moio materially 
towards the arising of the confidence just mentioned 
than the attitude of our countrymen, the sterling \*ali;u 
of which was so strikingly illustrated by that incident - 
an attitude of perfect amity and friendliness buoyed up 
by an invincible faith in the ultimate triumph of justice. 

Babii }lh upend raiialli Htisu, the President of 
the Oongroshi, then made an e]o(|uent speech 
pointing out the uigency^of this .session. Hadis- 
coursed at soiiio length on the present situation 
and the growing solidarity of the British and Jn- 
dian interests and outlined the ideals of the 
Congress and the Indian nation : — 

You may chain Prometheus, but the fire is lighted and 
cannot be extinguished. India wants a higher life, a 
wider sphere of activity and usefulness. India wants 
that her Government should be conbistent with her 
growing self-respect and intellectuality. India wants 
that the presumption which has all along existed, and 
which the Board of Direc.'tors in made a vain at- 
tempt to dispel, namely, that the Indians can only rise to 
a certain limit, should be retneved from the precincts of 
her Court, as it has been from the Statute Book, and the 
door to her Services should not be closed by artificial 
barriers against her own sons. India w ants that her chil- 
dren should have the same rights of equal citizenship as 
other members of tho Empire. Indi.i wants the removal 
of vexatious hiiidcrancea on the liberty of speech and 
freedom of ihe Press, fruitless and dangeroas alike to 
the Government and the people. And, above all, India 
wants that her Government should bo an autonomous 
Government under the British Empire. Then only the 
great benefits, which have emanated from British £ule 
and whioh carry with them the memory of Poles, win be 
sweetened with the sweat of her brow. 

■What is our complaint against the Indian 
bureaucracy ? Mr. liasu said : — 

The Indian bureaucracy do not offer us any construc- 
tive programme for the future of India, no land of pro- 
mise to her ohildren. They are content to work for the 
day and take no thought for the morrow. An autocratic 
Viceroy or Secretary of State may put extra steam into 
the machinery of the Indian Government, or try to shut 
the safety-valve, but the great fly-wheel is not easily 
disturbed. And the buroauoracy have given us honest 
end oonscientious workmen, not troubled it may be with 


the visions of the future, but they have reason to be 
well pleased with their woik. Why should India resent 
it ? Her Government has alwa}H been that of one man’s 
sway, whether she was an Empire or broken into small 
states of varying dimensions Why should sbo object 
to the Government of an outside bureaucracy ? My 
answer is : the days of the lotus eater are gone, the world 
is swinging onward on the uplifting ropes of time, and 
in Europe, tho war of nstions, now in progress, will 
knock off the last weights of medimval domination of 
one man over many, of one race ovo^nother ; it is not 
possible to roll back the tide of wideiMine which is flow- 
ing like warm gulf-stream through thf gateways of the 
West into the still waters of the East. If English rule 
in India meant the canonisation of a bureaucracy, if it 
meant perpetual domination and perpetual tutelage, 
an increasing desd-weight en the soul of India, it would 
be a curse to civilisation and a blot on humanity. 

Ho tlion (lefiiKMi our ideal of yolf-Goverrimont 
within tlio Emj)iio and coinnxjiidtMl the praise- 
worthy attitude of IaOIcI H.'inb’ngo, notably in 
relation to the South African question. But our 
griovance.s are not'over. 

The right to carry arms, the right to boar commissions 
in the Army and load our men in the cause of the Em- 
pire, the right to foim Voluntper Corps in the defence of 
hearth and homo, how long will these be denied to the 
Indian people How long will India toddle on her feet, 
tied to tho apron stiings of England ? Time is she stood 
on hor legs fttr herself as well as for England. What 
could bo more humiliating to India and to England alike, 
if England wore obliged in the hour of some groat dan- 
ger as Imperial Rome was in her day, to leave India un- 
armed and untrained to the uso of arms as her oivil 
population is, o prey to internal anarchy and external 
aggression Y What coinmontary would it be on l.'iO years 
of British rule in India, that England found the people 
strong though disunited and left them helpless and 
emasculated ? And what could bo more glorious both for 
India and England than that India, strong in her men, 
strong in hor faith, should stand side by side with Eng- 
land, share hrr troubles and her dangers and be joint 
defenders of their common heritage. 

Mr. Basil then brings the vision of a renovated 
India : — 

There is no use in vain regrets, but one cannot help 
thinking that under different circinnstauces, England 
could have put to-day on the battloliuldA of Europe not 
70,000 Indian soldiers but a wall of men against which 
German niilitariBin would have hurled itself in vain. And 
has net India juatified faith in her ? In this hour of dan- 
ger the cry has come from every part of India- -from all 
communities and clasaos for a rush to tho front ; it is 
obvious of tbo past and impregnate with tho future. And 
may I, addressing myself "to liord Hardinge, tell him 
that this future is in his hands, that it will be a glory all 
his own, unparalleled in history, if India realises' this 
future before be lays down his office: my appeal to him 
is not in the name of personal glory, it will be glo^ to 
the most high, for future generations in India and Eng- 
land will bless his name, for he will have done iooaloula- 
bly good to both ; and this is not an appeal ad miserU 
cordinni ; we stand at the bar of humanity and olaira the 
fulfilment of obligations, of declarations and solemn 
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r 'It is the appeal of Belgium for the enforce- 

ment of *her guaranteed rights. England is pouring 
I forth her wealtbi and what is more aud no wealth can 
buy, the precious blood of -her men for the fulfilment of 
her plighted word : her name will live as long as human 
history lives. Will India say that England has failed in 
her duty to India ? It is not a prayer, but a call in the 
name of the people»of India enforced by the moral sense 
of mankind, which, if religions are not mere myths and 
their teachings empty shibboleths, will survive tlie clash 
of arms and the fate of nations. 

Mr. Basil concludod with these stirring words: — 

The goal is not ufi worthy of our highest aspiration : it 
has satisfied the dignity and the self esteem of the 
French in Canada and of the Boer in Bouth Africa, who 
to-day are the staunchest supporters of England and 
when it comes to us, as I hope it soon will, it will streng- 
then and not weaken the bonds that unite England and 
India. To the spiritual frame work of the East has 
come the inspiration of the West. Let us combine the 
patience of the East with the energy of thu West and 
wo shall not fail Vfe are better situated to-day than 
Italy or Japan was inltitiO: we are beginning to feel the 
strength and growing solidarity of the people of India; 
India lias realised that she must bo a viUKiiid equal 
part of the Empire and she has worthily served her 
great opportunity. In the molting pot of destiny, race, 
creed, and colour are disappearing. If India has realised, 
so has England, Through the month of the Primo Minis- 
ter, the English people have said to ns: -**We welcome 
with appreciation aud affection your prof erred aid, and 
in an Empire which knows no distinction of race or 
class, where all uliku are kudjoets of the King Eiiiporor 
and aro joint and e<fual custodians of our coininon 
interests and future, wo here hail with profound and 
heartfelt graliUido your association side by side and 
shoulder to shoulder with the home and dominion troops 
under a flag which has a symbol to all of a unity that a 
world in arms o*nnot dissever or dissolve.*’ 

It is no use looking backward. Lot us be ready for 
the future giid 1 see its vision. I see my country occu- 
pying an honoured and proud place in the comity of 
nations. I soo her sons sitting in the Councils of our 
great Empire, conscious of their strength and beiiring 
its burden on their shoulders as valued and trusted 
comrades and friends, and 1 see India rejuvenated and 
reincarnate in the glories of the future, broadoned by tlio 
halo of the past. \Vhat docs it matter if a solitary raven 
croak from the sand banks of the Jumna and the Gan- 
ges ? 1 hear it not, my ears aro filled with the music of 
the mighty rivers, flowing into the sea scattering the 
message of the future. Brother delegates, lot us live as 
the ancients lived in the purity of heart so that the mes- 
sage may be fulfilled ; let us forget the narrow barriers 
of man’s creation ; let us be humble and forget the pride 
of self ; lot us step across the barriers of prejudiue ; let 
us always be with our hand on the plough preparing the 
soil for the harvest of the future ; let our heart strings 
attuned to God and Country and then no power on 
earth can resist the realisation of that message the ful- 
filment of the Destiny that is ours. And assembled in 
this tabernacle of the people, let us pray to Him Who 
knoweth all hearts to grant us grace ^nd strength that 
we may deserve and bear this furthdr and this Destiny. 

The Congress comtnenced its sittings on the 
second day in the presence of tlis Excellency 


Lord Peiitland the Governor of Madras^ an event 
which was highly appreciated by the entire 
audience. In thanking A. E. the Governor for 
graciously attending, the Congress, the President 
of the Congre.ss spoke : — 

J owe it to ourselves and to the people whom we re- 
proRcnt in this groat Assembly that I should on your be- 
half and in your name tender to his Hzeelleney our pro- 
found gratitude for his presence hero this afternoon. 
(Applause.) This is the first time in the history of the 
Congress that the ruler of a groat province, the re- 
presentative of the Soveioign, has been pleased to per- 
sonally attend our deliberations and see for taimsclf how 
the deliberations are conducted. We in the Congress, 
have been preaching foe the last 30 years our great 
motto of co-operation aud trust. There have been times 
indeed in the history of eur organisation when we have 
been looked upon with some amount of distrust by those 
whose good-will we have always sought to obtain and 
co-operation with whom has been the guiding prineiplo 
of our condtet. The presence here to-day of His Exoel- 
leney puts tho coping stone on that arch which we have 
been laboriously trying to build in the course of the last 
30 years, aed it iA fiituie tho Congress pursues the policy 
of the past, not forgetting, as it cannot forget that, with * 
that co-operation aud trust must proceed hand-in-hand 
its great function of critieism, 1 am sure that with the 
encouragement we have received tu-dayftbc work that we 
will bo able to achieve in the futuie will bo much greater, 
much higher and much bigger for the nation to eome 
than it has been in the past. Gentlemen, for this oon- 
Buinmation we arc truly grateful to his ETCclIenoy Lord 
Pcntland who has been pleased to be present here tO-day. 

At this time, appropiintely enough, Mr. Suran- 
di'uiiath Jhinurjco with his wonted eloquence 
moved tho llesoliition on loyaltyand gratitude. It 
was seconded by Mr. ( lovindaraghava Iyer. 

[ AV puf/cs iind 7i of thin J Various 

other R (‘.solutions touching every aspect of Indian 
grievances and aspirations wore passed. Mrs. Annie 
J^esant and Mr. Surendranath Banerjce spoke 
on tJio Kesolution on Rec-iprocity between India 
.ind the (Jolonies, a brief siiinniing up of which ap- 
pc*ar.s on page 74. 4’he (jue.'-tion of Indians in South 
Africa was dealt with hy Mr. (LA. Natesiin and 
others and an account of which is reproduced in 
page 7i). Tho (.’ongress also prayed for an 
extension of H. E. the Viceroy's term of ofli<?o. 

A full text of tho Resolutions pissed by tho Con- 
gri\s^ is printeil on page 73. On the evening 
of the third day in closing the .session, the Presi- 
dent made a touching speech regi’etting that the 
hope of reconciling tho two divided camps has 
not been realised in Madras. He hoped it would 
he ellected next year in Bombay to which the 
Oongre.s.s was invited by the Hon. ^Sir Vibildoss 
Damodar Thaker.say. The Resolution on the 
constitution of the Congress was postponed for 
the next session after u great deal of discussion 
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iu the Subjects Cjinniittea. The President gave 
expression to it in the c)<^ing speech : — 

; 1 cannot refrain from referring to* what is paesiog 
• through my mind at the preHeiit inoniunt an 1 am stand- 
ing to addreHs yon, becauho we had iolt, wo had hoped, 
and wo hid cherished tins Iripe that probably, in the 
Herene atmoKphoro of Madras, wo should siiooced in 
healing the broach in the Congress which has unhappily 
arisen, i loci grateful tothosu who, for eonsidoral'.ons 
for which I do not entertain anytliing but respect, found 
themsolveM iniposHiblc oven now to join our ranks. I 
respect their scruples, but 1 hope that wo have not been 
altogether idle in this Cungress in trying to bring about 
a reconciliation betwoon the two wings of. our progres- 
sive party in India. I hope that when we next meet, it 
will bo under the auspiues of a united Congress. I hope 
that v.'hon we next meet all sections of the Congress will 
realise that strength lies in uni tv, (Hoar, hear). When 
we next moot I hope that all tho sections will realise 
that country is above self. Self-respect, may be a groat 
factor in life, but respect for the country is greater. 
They will realise that it is no dogradution, rfo shame to 
lay aside self altogether in the cause of tho country. It 
is no humiliation to come togctiier in r he cause of the 
country under the temple of the moihor 1 appeal to 
'those outside this hall who are not witi m Hie sound of 
my voice, 1 appeal to them in the name of that country 
whose welfare they have all at heart, to l:■^ aside all 
personal oonaiden:<tionH and to close their rbuks, for tho 
times that are coming are such when it is absolutely 
essential, if we really want to secure those great and 
eternal rights of humanity for which wc hsvo been 
striving so long, that wo should present a united front. 
1 appeal to them in the language of tho great races who 
are now righting for tho dominion of the world, 1 appeal 
to outsiders, to convcntioiiists or non-convcntiotiists, 
seoeders and all, let our motto bo not self-respect as be- 
tween ourselves but let oiir motto be India above all. If 
that bo our. motto, tho solution of tho questions which 
divided us need not bo, and will not bo, very difficult. 

Thuh ended one of the most successful session 
of the Indian National Congress. 

THE INDIAN INDUSTllIAI. CON KEUENOE. 

The tenth Indian Industrial Conference met in 
the Congress Paridal on the 2(ith Decjeniber under 
the presidency of tho Hon. Mr. Marimoliandas 
Raniji, the well-known merchant and millionaire 
of Bombay. It is appropriate that the confer- 
ence should meet at this critical time and devise 
measures and schemes calculated to make Iitlia 
more self- su dicing. In recent times the country 
iias been entirely dependent on foreign imports 
and the eflect of the war has been, as Mr. Mari- 
mohandas said, to show how the cessation of our 
trade with the enemy countries “ has left us in 
the lurch about even several of our daily require- 
ments. This is a position which no self-respect- 
ing people should tolerate. Let us then take a 
lesson from all these happenings and strive to 
make this land a great manufacturing, as it is 
already a great agricultural country.” Mr. Ram- 
jTs address is full of practical observations and is 


a weighty pronouncent^nt on the economic needs 
of the country. Naturally the war has roused 
the interest of the nation to the industrial le- 
quireiuents. Referring .to the capture of Ger- 
man trade,’ Mr. Manmohandas said ; — 

Thill 0 are ill some quarters exaggerated ideas about 
our trade with these two countries (Germany and 
Austria). Ah a mutter ot fuel our import trade with 
Germany forms but p. e. of our total imports 
and our export trade with her is btit 10*3 p. c. of 
our total exports. Similarly our import and export 
trade with Austria is 2‘3 and 3U icftpectively of our 
total export and import trade. 

As to what industrie.s can well be developed in 
this country the President maiked out the 
following : — 

Glass, glass banglos and chimneys, cheap hardware, 
porcelain ware, uiiibrellaH, cutlery, varnishes, boiled oils, 
soups, pharmaooutical products from various organic 
raw materials found in our country^ many of the sizing 
materials and choiiiicals used in various industries as 
bases, paper, leather goods, phosphatic manures, twines 
and ropes, needles abd nails and screws, candles, cigars 
and cigarettes, tanning substances, lac products, starohes 
and sugar. 

llegnrding the agitation for prefercntiiil tariff’s 
Mr. Manmohaiidas holds decided views and ho 
gave expression to tlieni in the following words: 

You iiiiist be knowing how tho TarilT Reform Party 
of Groat ilritin attempted once, to impose their doctrines 
on tho Swadeshi school. This would mean opening our 
markets to the country which rominands (55 p. c. of our 
import trade and closing it against those which command 
only the remaining 35 p.c. It would bring back the policy 
uf i8*tM when iinpoit duties on English piece-goods 
wore done away with, with a vengeance. No, sirs, it is 
fatuous to talk abouc preferential tariffs for our country 
as long as wc have nuc got a liseul autonomy in the real 
sense of the word. Eet us by all moans devote our 
oiiergies to the building up of new industries but let not 
any success bo expected from artificial moans but only 
from our endeavours to carry out tho production with 
scientific skill and with as minimum a peroentage of 
expenditure as possible. At tho same time I must say 
that it is tho primary duty of the Government to help 
forwards new industries by financial assistance. 

The Chiik’tiian of tho Reception Coinmitteei 
Rao Hiihadur P. Theagnroya Chetty also laid 
strc.ss on the same point ; — 

Tho question of Indian Industrial policy, since the 
outbreak of the war, has received special attention and 
has assuiued an extraordinary signifioaiioe even in 
Great Dritaiii. Only the other day, Keuter wired to ue 
that at a meeting at Manohester it was resolved to 
establish a National Company for the manufacture ^f 
synthetic dyes and thAt the Government of Great Britain 
had ofTorod to guarantee tho interest on a million and a 
half pounds of debenture capital. 1 f such is the interest 
the Homo Government is taking in free and resourceful 
England, it looks a pity that the Indian Government 
should be only repeating the Secretary of State's orders 
of two years ago, issued in the then placid condition of 
affairs suited to the airing and advocacy of academioal- 
theoneii. 
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liJDIAN SOCIAL CONFERENCE. 

The Indian National ‘Social Conference was held 
on the 3 1st December in the Congress Pavilion. 
About 300 delegates of both sexes from Bengal, 
Behar, Central Provinces and Bombay including 
those of this Presidency were present. Mr. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, Chairman of the Reeeplion 
Committee in the course of his thouglitfnl wel- 
come address pointed out the necessity of Covern- 
ment intorvenfion in rescuing the minorities from 
the legal fettei^ of antiquity. Quoting Sir Henry 
Maine, he observed : — 

* By our iritrodiiction of legal idoan and our adminis- 
tration of jimtioe through regular courtH ' ho said, * we 
give a Holidity and rigidity to native iiRage which it does 
not naturally poHscRS. And to prevent the monKtroiis 
injustice wbioh ooGMionally results from this process 
we must control it by the proper instrument, timely 
legislation.* The policy of the Governniont must un- 
doubtedly bo cast in future on more generous lines so 
as to enable a social evolution to take place commen- 
surate with the stupendous progress we have made in 
many directions. 

But Mr. Srinivasa Tycngai', went on to say : — 

To say that the (Aoverninout is to pass laws if only 
there is a demand by the majority of the people, is futile. 
As well might one say that the Government must abo- 
lish the land tax and income tax because tlie majority of 
the people are against it. Is the Government always to 
characterize itself as an alien Government not compe- 
tent to legislate conoorning Hindu society ? And who 
is to logialalo if the Government does not ‘r’ 

Of cour.so the Hon. Mr. V, S. Srinivas;i S^ 1 ,stri^s 
Post- Puberty Marriage Bill cam (3 up for consid- 
eration and then the Protection of Minor Gii*Is. 
The speaker spoke at some length on these im- 
portant questions of tlio hour and wound up with 
a few observations on social service. In conclu- 
sion ho said : — 

The formation and maintenance of sound ideals of 
social reform are us iiriportaiit as the insistent demand 
of our critics to translate our theory into practice. It 
may not be possible for all social reformers to wear the 
martyrs' crown ; but it ought to bo easv for one and all 
of UH to convince the mtunbors of their castes in our 
everyday dealings with tnom, that in every department 
of life we are animated by the spirit of imperishable 
justice, whose voice is paramount to the call of the 
caste. 

, ft was a very happy idea of the committoo that 
they choso H. H. the Yuvaiaj of Mysore to preside. 
Among the subjects that came under his purview 
are, universal education, abolition of infant mar- 
riages, social freedom for woinoh, fusion of castes, 
foreign travel, the elevation of the depressed 
classes, widow marriage, etc, * 


Yet with all this need^for rapid changes no sooial re« 
former can forget and do without the past pf his people. 
*Wc nniNt.' says Bacon, in his Essay on Innovations, ‘lye 
muMt make a stand upon the ancient highway and thetto 
look about *us and discover what is the straight and right 
way and so to walk in it’ That is to sav, we must put 
new things in an old light, meaning that he is the wise 
reformer who shows by his teachings and bis own life 
and example that the reform he is advonating is a neoet- 
sity of the times, and is consistent with and merely a 
sorpience of the best traditions and priiioiplos and prac- 
tice of the past. It is thus that all ancient jurispradenoo 
has grown, that the crude Twelve Tables of the Romans 
developed into the vast and highly scientific Justinian 
Code, the basia, nay, the original of all modern law. It 
will not do to stock public feelings deeply attached to 
ancient traditions, by radical and extraneous, innova- 
tions, and the skill of a suooessful reformer of Hindu 
Society lies in finding a Sastrio sanction to the ohangas 
ho advocates and so interpreting our ancient text at to 
suit the needs of the changing times. 

The cause of social reform received a fresh vita- 
lising impetus from the President of the Confer- 
ence for wliich they wore deeply grateful to him. 
His prayer was that this impetus should go on. • 

THE TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE. 

The eleventh session of the All -India Tempe< 
ranee Conference took place at the Victoria Pub- 
lic Hall, Madx’jis on the .30th of December. The 
Hon. Mr. B. N. Sarma who welcomed the dele- 
gates urged that it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to wean tlie people completely from the 
drinking habit. 

The Rev. Herbert Anderson, a sincere and de- 
voted worker in the cause of temperance, who 
presided on the occasion began with a reference 
to tlie work hitherto achieved by the movement 
and showed the substantial results obtained in 
the year ending H)l l. lie al.so pointed put its 
relation uitJi the Government’s Excise Adminis- 
tration, d(*pic‘C!ited the glowing traffic in liquor 
and reviewed the forces for and against the tri- 
umph of teinporance piinciples. 

He urged in conclusion : — 

Thus to Recure the more rapid realization of our ideals 
there is a call to uh to organize, co-operate and sacrifice. 

Jr it tooiniicli to ask that at least one of the unoflioial 
members of each Advisory Committee throughout India 
should organise a Temperance Society to help him in 
the due discharge of his important duties ? May we not 
demand from Municipalities and Local Boards the elec- 
tion of suitable men to serve on the Advisory Committee, 
men who work for Tempersnoe and really know soroe- 
tlvng of Excise^ Administration si* that they may servo 
the Administration of the country while helping on our 
movement ? Is there not a now and inviting field for 
the large number of Sooial Reform Sooieties thet have 
sprung up during the Ust few years ? 
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PUNJAB HINDU i'ONPERBNCE. • 

^ • 

The sixth Punjab Lliialu Conforonce mot at 
'.Ferozepur on the 26th iJecember and the following 
days. The Hon. J^ala Kashi Aain, Chhirman of 
the Ueception Conimittee delivered an interesting 
address. A notable feature of the session was the 
Mahomedan gentry joined heartily in welcoming 
the President, Hai Snheb Lala .Murlidhnr of 
Amb»la. Jiula Kashi ilam pointed out among 
other things : — 

^TliecenMus brought out tho fact that the Hindu 
oomroanity was decreasing numorioally. Tilo population 
should increaso here as was tho case in other oeuntries. 
The oausm were many, the principal of them being their 
OWD ilbtreatineot of their brethern whicli made it pOHsi- 
ble for them to be tempted by offers of marriage or 
moaey. It should be an article of faith with thorn to 
reoeive back their fallen brclhreti. There was a time 
when it was neoessary to strengilion tJie communal 
boundaries and to ex-cociimuiiic»te thopo that went 
beyond them. Tho need was to devise means whereby 
Hindus might grow and ftourish. 

The ProRident who nuide his Sp(‘rch in Hindi 
after referring to tho lu<*k of patriutisiii betrayed 
by some of his countrymen went on to deal nt 
length with the cuuscs of Hindu disunion, tho 
chief of them being (1) tho multiplicity of religi 
OU8 sects, (2) tho non acceptniice of a single 
scripture for all, (:}) the existence of countless 
castes and sub castes in place of the four vamaft, 
(5J the existence of many languages and several 
scripts. He advocated the acceptance of one 
language, and one character along with one 
country, otherwise there could, ho said, be no one 
IHndu nation. 

Turning to education, ho expressed gratitude 
to Government for having established Universi' 
ti^.R ami colleges which they should try to avail 
of to the fullest extent. But the education im- 
parted could not bo useful to the fullest extent 
owing to (1) lack of religiou.s education, (2) 
multiplicity of subjects, (3) exce.ssive burden 
placed on the students, (4) increasing cost, (5) 
the imparting of instruction in languages, other 
than the mother tongue, and (G) abseneo of 
moderators in the examinations. 

One important Kesoliition passed by the Con- 
ference may be noted. By tho sixth Resolution 
Mr. Kun war Sain (Principal, Law College), Riii 
Bahadur Bhawani Das (nitired I )i8trict J udge), 
Lala Hans Raj and Principal Vaswani of Dyal 
Singh College, were appointed :i sub committee 
to compile a short History of India suited to the 
requirements of Hindu boys and girls and a sum 
of Rs. 5,000 was placed at their disposal to cairy 
ont the duty entrusted to them, 


DEBRESS-ED dLASSES MISSION. 

The annual inoetiug of the Depressed Classes 
Mission Society, Madras was held on the 31st 
December at the Anderson Hall, Madras. His 
Excellency Lord Pentland lent his support to the 
movc^ment by presiding over its deliberations. 
The report read by Mr. V, Govindan, the Secre- 
tary, showed marked progress iir the direction 
of education. 

Mrs. S. Ranginnma of Mysore in moving the 
adoption of the Report made a lengthy speech 
detailing the progress made in Mysore. Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar gave details of the pro- 
gress made in Bombay since 190G. His Excel- 
lency Lord Pentland made a stirring speech in the 
couise of which he pointed out 

ThU subject has been treated tiii4 evening from a 
deeply roligiouH point of view. Let mu put to you another 
point of view, and it ih this: think of tho ecohomio loss 
to a country of the wealth and Htrength of ho large a 
numlior of itH people -(hear, hoar) -the wante of life 
wliioli IN the true wealth of any country. Kow this ia 
recognised, and efTorts are being made and have been 
made to remedy thiH weakncHH. Ji6t uh turn to tho 
MadraH Presidonoy. ton have hero in tho Preiiidency 43 
millioriN of puoplo. I gather that you estimate the number 
of deproNHed ctasNNes at about one fifth of the total pop- 
ulation of the ProHidon(;y. That means that one-fifth of 
tho population are living in oonditions which nhHolu- 
tely preclude their full development. In thero not an 
iinmensG economic Io.^n to the Presidency in all ? Now, 
what are tho remedies ? Here, as elsewhere, laws will 
have to he altered, education will have to be improved 
and oxtendid l^iit above all things, habits of ipind and 
prejudices must be given up. New standpoiiitB and new 
tboiights must he adopted, and above all things a new 
attitude of mind, must be .accepted by us all in relation 
to tho poHiiion of these olasscs. 

At noon on tho same day the fifth session of 
the Depres.'^ed Classes Oonferenco met at Citddaloro 
with tho lion. Rao Bahadur Ke.sava Pillai in tho 
Chair. Among tho Resolutions passed at the 
Conferenco tho most important were those relat- 
ing to the ejection of tenants from their homos 
by mirasdars, at their caprice, and their resort to 
usury as a means coercing them into iniquita- 
ble terms of tenancy. Tho re}iaal of the Whipping 
Act was also advocated. The Chairman also dwelt 
on tho iniquity of the indentured Rystem, under 
which the poor emigrants so grievously suffered 
and explained to them that in view of t4ie Gov- 
ernment’s anxiety to reduce their humiliating 
disabilities to a minimum, they might cherish 
hopes of early remedies for these great evils. 
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THE THEISTIC CONFERENCE. 

The AlMndia Theistic Conference was held at 
the Memorial Hall, Madi'as on Sunday the 27th 
December with Mr. Heramba Chandra Mnitra in 
the chair. The proceedings commenoed with a 
hymn and prayer. . Mr. Ranga Rao, Chairman ef 
the Reception Committee, welcomed., the dele* 
gates in the name of the Thoists of Southern 
India. 

The President made a powerful and 
eloquent speech in the course of which he 
traced the history of tlie progress of the movement 
from its inception and the invaluable services ren* 
dered to it by the eminent preaching and organized 
ettbrts of leaders like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Keshab Chandra Son, /Vnanda Mohan Bose and 
others. The speech w.is enlivened with personal 
I'etniniscences anif the ccticlusion in which he 
claims that the ideals now actuating the workers 
in the social and political fields are identical with 
those of the Brahmo Samaj may be <]Uoted. Mr. 
Maitra said : — 

Ours is tho ideal of a oomplate humanity. It ia not a 
new ideal. 1 rooall to mind the teaohinf(i of Plato. 
There ia nothing loftior than the mind of Plato. To 
worahip must be given the chiof piece in any soheino of 
right living in eny study of perfeotion. The Brahmo 
Siiiiiaj has also strivon to further the ideal of total per- 
feotion. * Our religion ’ says Emerson, * vulgarly stands 
on niimWrs of believers ; whenever tho appeal is made 
to numbers, proclamation is then and there made that 
religion is not.’ He that finds God a sweet enveloping 
thought to him never counts his company. The Depress- 
ed Classes, Mission in vafious parts of the country, the 
Working Man’s Institutions oonduoted in Calcutta, tho 
Kashi r-lills Mission in Assam, all these bear witness to 
the fact that the Rrahmo Samaj has not kept aloof. 

’rho Conference held three • sittings and from 
the number and variety of tho speeches we may 
say that the session was no mean success. Among 
tho frequent speakers were Mr. Hemchandm 
Sarcar, Profe.ssor N. G. Welinker, Sir N. G. 
Chandavarkar and several others. TJie President, 
on the third day when the deliberations of the 
Conference were all over, delivered his concluding 
speech in the course of which he said that there 
wan nothing repugnant in the teachings of the 
Brail mo- Samaj to the ideal of nationality. Jf 
nationality is to be baaed on solid foundation, on 
thc^ foundation of righteousness, they had no 
other ideal to adopt than that of spiritual Theism. 
In conclusion he asked them not to make religion 
a matter of pleasin^e or enjoyment .but it should 
be a deep conviction. If one was not able to 
realise the infinite nature of God one was blind. 
If the mind of God was not seen in his works, 
then education, culture, etc., would be useless. 

a ' 


• MAHOMEDAN CONFERENCE. 

The annual session of ' the AlMndia Mahome^ 
dan Educational Conference began on the 27th of • 
December *at Rawalpindi. An^ng the' audience 
were a number of influential Mussalmans of the 
Frontier Province and neighbouring districts of 
the Punjab and a sprinkling of delegates from 
other provinces. The Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner of Rawalpindi aiul’ General Sir 
George Kitson, Commanding the Second Rawal- 
pindi Divismn were also .present. Anothei; 
noticeable feature was the prosence of a number 
of Moslem ladies behind the purda. 

Haji Rahim Baksh, in His PresMential address, 
alluded to the war, pointing out the justice of 
England’s cause. He dwelt at soineJength on the 
basis of thfir loyalty to the British'Raj. He then 
referred to the Educational probtenis which he 
said were in a fluid state. He touted on religious 
education and s^id that religion diyorced from 
education could only tend to make the producta 
intellectual pugilists. Referring tp the proposed 
Moslem University ho said : — • 

The fact is that Indian education as given by r the 
universitiefl haa onme to bo thoroughly dominated and 
paralysed by artifi nal examinations on the one hand, and 
text-books on the other, whioh test the memory but not 
the intelligenoe of the students. The result is that some 
gifted students may rise above the trammels of the rigid 
and unprofitable system, but the vast majority succumb 
slowly to tho slavery of the . tcuct-books and the fetish of 
the examination. 1 trust that "our University, will not be 
a blind imitation of the existing universities, and that 
when the time' will come to work out its shape and its 
scope, you will not forget the evils of the present system. 

The President, in concluding, pleaded for the 
exi>ansion of female education and dwelt upon 
the importance of the conservation of ancient 
learning. He said that education like charity 
blesseth him that giveth and him that receiveth. 

The ( /ommissionor of t)ie Division niade a short 
but oflective speech in the course of which he 
observed : — 

The administration of this oountiy is becoming 
more difficult and more compliohled every day, 
blit [ assure you that the. encouragement and support 
which we receivo from tho knowledge ..that our efforts 
are understood and appreciated, and we really see 
that you know and understand after fifty veai^s ex- 
porionce that our ideals are your ideals and that our 
government is broad based on tlie good will of the people 
of this country— I tell you, gentlemen, that the realisa- 
tion of this fact is of the greatest assistance and the 
greatest encouragement to us in our daily task. We go 
forward with a higher courage and a greater confidence, 
because of the attitude of the great Mahomodan com- 
inunity of India, Gentlemen, 1 wish all success for your 
Cooferenoe. May your deliberations be fulfilled fbr the 
good advanogment of your community, 
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THE KSHATRYA CONFERENCE. 

The Kshatrya Conference was held at Aligarh 
on the .Tlst December under the Presidentship of 
II. H. the Maharaja of Dumraon. The ’Kshatrya 
Conference is an august* body and it has had for 
its presidents in the pa.st their Highnesses the 
Maharajas of Bikanir, Idar, Kashmir, Solona and 
other influential Princes. H. H. the Maharaja 
of Kashmir who was to have presided over the 
deliberations had sent his address whicli was rea<l 
and listened to with interest. Touching the 
present war IT. IT. the Maharaja of Dumraon 
said : — 

What should be our duty now ? Shall we remain 
inaetive ? Certainly not. we muHt do our best to help the 
Oovernment in all possible ways in this crisis. We are 
proud of those brave members of our community who 
aro now fighting the King’s enemies in distant lands- It 
is a matter of great satisfaction to us that two of us 
have obtained the much coveteous distinction of V. C. 
But, gentlemen, we must not be satisfied of this ontv. 
Every one of us who can fight and whose services will 
be required by the •government must go and fight this 
righteous cause. It is a golden opportunity for the 
kshatryss to sho^ their prowess and loyaitv. As for 
the nltiroato success I have not a shadow of doubt that 
our King Emperor will be victorious. In the language 
of the great charioteer of Kurnkshater I say, jato 
tlharma stnto jaya. Before resuming my seat I again 
thank you for this great honour and the patient hearing 
which you have given roe. 

Ah a matter of fact some of the illu.strioua 
members of the race are already in the field 
winning laurels not only for their community but 
for India and the Empire. 

l.ADIES^ UNION. 

One interesting function of the Christmas week 
in Madras deserves notice. About four hundred 
ladies were gathered together at the Government 
Girls* Training School on the occasion of the 
celebration of the third anniversary of Sri Sara- 
dha Union. The gathering presented an anima- 
ting spectacle when Mrs. Ramabhai Ranado of 
Bombay delivered her address. After the usual 
exhortations she gave a vivid picture dif whnt 
women aro doing in Bombay. She said : 

Wn have schools for girls and high schools for grown 
up unmarried girls ; we send our girls to colleges and 
there are many girls who .pass B. A., M. A , and L. M. 
and 8. Examinations now. For widow««, we have homes, 
where they receive regular and syslematic education and 
there are training colleges for women also. We train 
them as teachers for Primary schools, we get them 
trained as nurhes and midwives, because these two lines 
of aerviod are the most appropriate for women to be 
useful to themselves and to the society. 

With Buch a record any society might be proud, 
pud no wgn4oi' it wap an inspiring addresp, 


INDIAN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 

The first All-India Conference of Christians 
began at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, on December 
28, under the presidency of Dr. George Nundy 
of Hyderabad, Deccan. The gathering included 
delegates from almost all parts of India and 
Burma. The President said that the object of 
‘ the Conforonce was to bring the various Christian 
Associations into close touclr to discuss matters 
affecting the community to adopt measures which 
tend to promote tlie welfare of the Indian 
Christians and to reprp.sent to the Government 
their needs and grievances. Dr. Nundy said that 
Indian Chri.stians were very divided but at this 
(ionference they had come forward ns an united 
body. The speaker thought there were really four 
million Chnstians and there had beten a great in- 
crea.se in the last ten years. Their precentnge of 
educated men and«women stood highest among 
all the communities. Female education particularly 
had become widespread among Indian Christians. 

Resolutions were passed expressing loyalty to 
the Crown and sympathy with the Viceroy and 
Raja Sir and Lady Harnam Singh in their respec- 
tive recent bereavements. In the afternoon the 
present law regarding Indian Christians was dis- 
cussed. 

THE MAITIITL CONFERENCE. 

The S'Xtli Session of the Maithil Conference 
was opened at Bannai (Mandar Hills) on the 
2r)th of December by the Hon. Maharaja Baha- 
dur of Darhhanga. In his stirring address tlio 
Maharaja Bahadur gave some very wholesome 
advice to the Maithil — the community of which he 
is a distinguished member. The speech was appro- 
priately in the Maithil dialect and the Maharaja ■ 
exhorted the members of the community to shako 
off its lethargy and march on with the spirit of 
the times. 

Speaking of religious faith the Maharaja Baha- 
dur dwelt at length on the virtues of Sanntnna 
Dharma. The Maharaja announced that ho was 
contemplating to establish a Brnhmacharya 
Ashram and a school at Mangarpatti, whose sole 
object would be the inculcation of Sanataiia 
Dharma and the uplifting of the Maithil Society. 
But the project could not bo taken in«hand unless 
the success of the institution could be assured. 
All that he could do was to furnish the where- 
withal. But all of them should co-operate to 
make the proposed institution an accomplished 
fact. 



CURRENT EVENTS 

BY RAJDUARI. 


THE allies’ FAVOUliABLE POSITION. 

T is satisfactory to record that during the lust 
four weeks the position of the Allies on the 
western theatre of the VN'ar has decidedly 
improved. The stalemate which was so 
transparent during the mpntlis of November 
and Decern ber^ims r.ipidly given way, so much so 
that they have been in a position to take the 
oll'onsive and by slow but sure degrees advancing 
to the Dorman frontier. Conscious of this steady 
advance all along the line, the enemy resolved to 
make the most violent attacks wherever they 
thought some vantage ground might be obtained 
in order to breal^ through the wall of tlie sturdy 
hearts of oak, Kiiglish and Fj encli. 'FJie weather 
during the last weeks has beyn of a most incle- 
riicnt character everyway for a more rapid 
advance, while the hardships endured by the 
brave but patient soldiery, as described by moie 
than one eye-witness, have been of an mipreceden- 
tetl chara(!tor by reason of fog and icy cold, and 
storm an<l rain, and, lastly, by the overliow of the 
Aisno. All these have, however, been manfully 
borne without a murmur by the troops who .seem 
only to bo determined at all cost and hazartl to 
will. And they are no doubt right in their belief 
that come what may, and be the hardships acci- 
dental to the cainpiiign never so unparalleled, 
the ultimate victory was theirs. Thus this lino 
and healthy spirit pervading all ranks is indeed a 
great and invaluable asset of the Allies. The 
oHicers are highly encouraged and the confidence 
in their men is unbounded! The eaiyrit de cot^ms 
could not bo better. All are resolved to do their 
very best to bring once for all the barbarous 
militarism of these modern Huns, who nflected 
to be so cultured, to a state of such humiliation 
as never before known in any w»ar. Then, again, 
coupled with this indomitable spiiit, one has to 
record the personal valour of many a sold'er and 
oflicer which has led to flow from the fountain 
source of honour, rewards highly prized and worthy 
to be handed down as heirlooms and honourable 
traditions. The bravery is conspicuous and both 
the British and the French are proud of the valne 
of the material which they respectively possess. 
Thus it is that the enemy has found in his op])o- 
nents a sturdy mass of human befngs to whom to 
vanquish has become now almost an insuperable 
task. Whether it is at Ypreb*or Lille, or at 


SoiK'Siui *nnd Rheims, or in the Vosges, every 
attiirk, generally of a most violent and desperate 
dial .iru r, has been re pu bed, aye, repulsed with 
execuiioii which has been telling most heavily by 
way of the dead and the wounded. Of late the 
Germans, foiled on all sides, made the most 
violent all attacks recently known at Soisson 
by hill ling m:is.ses of men, veterans and raw re- 
cruit.^, (o penetrate the strong walls of the Allied 
armies in order to make a dash on Paris. But 
those iii.iKses were hurled back, albeit that the 
Emf>nroi* himself was present at the time of the 
attack, no doubt to offer encoiii'agement to the 
ranks. Jbit it was all a losing game. He must 
have c'lciiched his teeth and bitten his tongue to 
ft till tiio opposing army fighting so well and 
victoi 'rfsly. ‘The Aisne was overflowing in one 
place and that compelled a retirement in order 
to diier ground three miles back. But it had 
been accomplished without any *1088 of military 
pre.stige or any disturbance in the progran^ne of 
the s^'-'tegy developed. Everywhere in short, 
artillny duels and heavy battery fusillade 
have been met with such strength as to eventual- 
ly silence them. It is recognised on all hands 
that the artillery of the Allies has proved superior 
to that of the enemy in every engagement from 
first to last during the five months and more of 
the bloody war which has already claimed hundreds 
of thousands of German victims. So that it is 
correct to say, without a tinge of exaggeration that 
the stalemate condition which was so much trans- 
parent in November and December has given way 
in January to a brave advance forward. It is 
slow but steady and that in the midst of 
all the hardships caused by the inclement winter. 
Every week that jinsses gives evident signs of the 
gi'oater strength of tiie Allies by way of well- 
ecpiipped and well-trained reinforcements, while 
the enemy is obliged to call in his reserves of all 
kinds. Thus the Allies are in a better posi- 
tion now to take the ofieiisive, which leads military 
experts to hope that before long the enemy will 
not only be driven from the frontier but pursued 
by the Allies. The invasion of the land of the 
original invaders is imminent. 

PKOUUESS OF RUSSIA. 

In the eastern theatre of the war, too, there is 
every reason for the Allies to be quite satisfied 
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with what single-handedly* the Russians have 
achieved. Here, too, thb l igours. and hardships 
,of the severe winter have beep endured with ex- 
emplary patience, while the best fighting (^unlitios 
of the Russian soldier have been fully brought 
out. In this campaign on the* Vistula and in 
Galicia, the Uussinns have not only restored their 
military prestige but enhanced their former mili- 
tary repubition. They too are now in a lM 3 tter 
position to carry on the war than they were at 
the start. Men are pouring in hordes on the 
enemy’s country and vigorous attacKs are daily 
made, with the result that Thorn is now 45 miles 
from the head-quarters and assuming that the 
weather moderates there is every chance of that 
strategic spot being reached at an early day. Any- 
how, sooner or later a fierce struggle must ensue 
there. With Thorn in Russian hand, both the 
material and moral success will be great. In 
Poland too the enemy lias made no material pro- 
*'gre.ss in spite of violent attacks, even of an un- 
scrupulous character by way of false flags of triute. 
The Russians ^are now equipping an army of 
810,000 men which is evidence of the grim reality 
o{ the war being waged to the bitter end. All 
wish that it may soon end, seeing what a tremen- 
dous loss erf life goes on from day-to-day. 

GEIIMANISEI) TURK. 

Attairs at Consfcintinople are far from cheery. 
Indeed the ministerial party, though looking 
askance at the policy of the military dictators in- 
spired openly by Germans is unable to move its 
little finger and clieck the progress of tlie war 
going on with disastrous results in Asiatic Turkey. 
There a whole army has been annihilated and the 
remnants vigourously pursued while fl.ying in dis- 
order. The Russians have gained victory after 
victory during the last four weeks and occupied 
pliices which will afford an excellent base of opera- 
tions to pursue the beggarly force, ilbequip^ied, 
starving, and otherwise hopelessly desperate, till 
they are driven out tn the northerly ooast of 
Asia Minor. The Anatolian soldiery is nowhere? 
In short a dry rot prevails in the Ottoman army 
and it may not be many weeks before the Rus- 
sians are masters of a greater ptirt of Asiatic 
Turkey. But Turkey is lured on to its fate in 
face of the colossal defeats she has incurred. 
Having lost nil, she has been advancing in the 
direction of northern Persia. She has already 
crossed the frontier, occupied Tabriz and put to 
death many of the helpless and destitute resi- 
dents, while the Governor is wounded in the 


action against odds.* Persia has emphatically 
protested and a Russian force is march- 
ing to drive away the Turk who has made a de- 
monstration there, under the pretence of waging 
a holy war in which Islam does not believe. Even 
the wild Bedouins who w'ere organised as a rner- 
eenary force 25,000 strong have after a brief 
service ol throe days retired to their places, starv- 
ing and in tatters. The fate of Asi«*^ic Turkey is 
sealed. The attempt to attack Egypt after cross- 
ing Syria has had perforce to be abandoned. 
The army of the Caucasus is in full march while 
the lurcoman force from the Caspian is directing 
its steps toward Tabriz to protect Persia., The 
British too in the valley of the Mesopotamia have 
been most successful and broken the back of the 
Turkish troops in that qiiarfyr. Many of the 
wounded are being Cj^rried awa*y to the nearest 
place and the narrative related by our Indian 
troops leturniiig sliovvs how Tuikey is exhausted 
and unable to cope with the opponents. 

KUYIT AM) SOUTH AFllK'A. 

quiet and all fears of an invasion from 
Syria, are dissipated, lb was a wiki and ambiti- 
ous project of the German chauvinists which 
has egregioiisly failed. Egypt was never bettei* 
defended than she is now, thanks to the foresight 
of Eirl Kitchener and his recent directions as 
the Secretary of State for War. J^erfect tranqui- 
lity prevails since Egypt has been prockiimetl a 
Protectorate and absolutely an indcipeiident 
principality. The new Sultan is a personage of 
great experience and varied administrative abili- 
ties which augur well for the future well-being 
and progres.^ of that country.’ Freed now for 
ever from the nominal yoke of the Ottoman, she 
is bound to advance under the protecting and 
beneficent tegis of the British and that is a wise 
action of the Home Government to select Sir 
W. Mac Mahon as the First High Commissioner 
of the Protectorate. 

In South Africa, German aggression hat been 
well met by the Union Government in the west. 
Some sanguinary engagements have taken place 
on the border which have broken the back of the 
enemy and it is fully expected that under the 
vigorous policy of General Botha the Gernirtis 
will soon be cleared out from the southwest. 
The rebels too have been well handled so that the 
arms of the Biitish are triumphant. 

NAVAL WARFARE. 

As to naval warfare the greatest satisfaction 
was felt at the way in which Captain Sturde© 
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engagod'the enemy’s warshif^ in^the Falkland lalee 
and put an end to the cruising ravages of the three 
ships of the enemy. Only one has escaped. But the 
Dresden is being well watched and no doubt the 
same sturdy captain will soon bring her to bay. 
This was the most important of the naval warfare 
hitherto and has ch3aied the Atlantic of the mar- 
auding enemy. The trade of the world is greatly 
relieved and a real sense of relief has been afford • 
ed. In the North Sea, the enemy took advantage 
of a specially foggy night to elude the watch of 
the British flotilla on the Yorkshire coast, and 
raided Scarborough, Whitby and Hartlepool, doing 
no inconsiderable damage to property and killing 
innocent women and children by their bombard- 
ment which is execrated by all the civilised world 
and protested as a violation of the conditions of 
war. Over hundred were killed and many were 
injured. But the people have taken this 
barbarism with equanimity. * Indeed it has 
further inflamed the patriotic spirit of the. 
Briton who lum since gone briskly recruiting more 
than over to the great satisfaction of Earl 
Kitchener. The flotilla was alert and though 
it pursued the cruisers it failed in tripping. 
But more caution .and vigilance are now kept on 
the easterly coast and it is problematical whether 
any further raids would be ventured. The navy 
of the enemy has not yet come out in the open to 
have a decdsivo engagement. It chooses mther 
to destroy the British Navy by nines and other 
Bubterfi^ges. Meanwhile some Hussian merchant 
and other ships are reported to have been sunk in 
the Baltic. Contrabands of war are now and 
again made the subject of complaint and protest 
by the neutral powers, specially the United 
States. A note was presented by its ambassador 


to Si> Edward Grey on the subject^ who has given 
a very effective reply in a most friendly spirits 
Sweden, too, has lately declared its uneasinesSi ‘ 
but there .is no force in the complaint. * 

Neutrality has its advantages as well as its risks 
and inconveniences and unless the Powers, after 
the close of the war, revise the regulations touch* 
ing contraband by the light of the present experi- 
ence they must be.ir and grin ns there is no 
redress for their grievances. 

TUB POPE. 

Uis Emitionce the Pope during the Christmas 
week, earnestly appealed to the Emperor Williafn 
to allow the holy week to pass by and proclaim 
temporary peace and goodwill. But the efforts 
were pre-dcstined to fail, seeing in what mood and 
temper the Mailed Fist is living since his em- 
battled hdrdcs in the Aisne Imve been lepulsed, 
and iiow on other localities his arms l]|kve suffered 
reverses of no -mean a character. Even Christmas 
day was not allowed to pass by without blood« 
shed which is ample evidence of the great culture 
which was credited to his nation by the civiUsed 
world. Even the most barbarous and uncultured 
might have raised his flag of truce and at leyst 
lay reversed his arms. Such is the Christianity 
of the cultured, while the population is daily 
crying out for want of the nocessaiy food and the 
egregious professors of economy ai*e paci- 
fying them by calls to patriotism, as if patriotism 
could serve to allay the wants of nature. Though 
it may yet be too soon to tell what fnmine 
in the enemy’s counti'y may bring forth, there 
cannot be any doubt tb.at a rebellion of the belly 
may be the surer means of ending this bloody 
and unrighteous war, the like of which the world * 
has never witnessed. 
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Mayne's Criminal Law of India. .Revised and 
Edited hy Dr. S. Su'ainmatkan^ liar.-at Law^ 
Higginhothabms Limited^ Madras. 

The last edition of tliis work wms brought out 
by Mr. Mayno himself more than ten years ago 
and the extent and importance of the changes 
etiected both in the Statute Law and in its inter- 
pretation justify tile puiilishers in bringing out a 
new edition of Mr. Mayne*s great work. The editor 
has taken care to incorporate into the book such of 
the recent English decisions as are calculated to 
elucidate the general principles of law. Owing to 
these important additions the last tiiree chapters 
of the third edition dealing with criminal plead- 
ings and procedure liave been dr()]»ped. What 
with the notes and appemlices and the cases an- 
notated wdtli rulings, the book wiD he iotind of 
'‘value not only to tlio students ui' I.iw but ecpially 
to the practitioners ns well. 

The Demi-Guds. By Jamc Mm- 

millan : Empire fdlmary. 

The i)omi-Gods are three angels who come 
down to earth, and divesting themselves of 
their iiiagniiicent robes and crowns and 

wings, trudge along the Irish country roads 
with Fatty Mac Oann, a travelling tinker of 
vagrant and predatory habits, his daughter Maiy, 
and their ass. The angels have come down to 
earth to gain certain knowledge, whiidi they do 
from the folk of the roads and of the country 
fairs. Mr. Stephens’ descriptions of the free open 
' air life of Irish vagrants are very vivid, and he 
regales us with wonderful stories of Heaven and 
Hell with which he has already made us familiar. 
The author is at his best in describing the joint 
adventures of the humans and the angels, which 
affords him an opportunity of giving free vent to 
his humour, humanity and powers of poetical 
expression. I 

Pictorial Kashmir. By Gaya Prasad, Singh^ 
IhL, The Beharee Press, Kmhmir : Price 
Rupee One. 

ELashmir is perhaps the most picturesque pro- 
vince in all India and abounds in scenes of art and 
nature that can scarcely be rivalled. Mr. Singh 
oflers in his booklet six chapters descriptive of 
difil^lrent scenes from that land of scenery with 
appropriate illustrations. Besides being a valoa- 
ble guide book, Fwtorial Kashmir comprises a 
^erie0 of very readable essays. 


Storios from Mediaeval Romance. Told hy 

Xetta Syrett. Clarendon Press, Osford, 

This collection is a varied one, and includes 
not only such famous and popular stories of ro- 
mance as those of liobin Hood and Robin Good- 
fellow, but also others less ginnerally known such 
as ‘ Tom a Lincoln.’ This last was written early 
in the seventeenth century and is in truth no 
media' v:d romance at all, but has been included 
because of its resemblance to stories like ^ Hron 
of Bordeaux.’ The author re-tells the two- thir- 
teenth century stories of ‘ Constant the Emperor’ 
and ‘ the Friendship of Amys and Amile,’ both 
based on Mr. F. W. Bourdillon’s translation from 
the French. Two of the oldest ^stories in the 
collection are ‘ Floris and Blanchellour ’ and 
‘ King Itobert of’Sicily.’ The stories will appeal 
to all lovers of legendary lore. 

The story of Florence Nightingale. By 

Amy Hleedman, T. C. cf' E. 0. Jack, London. 

It is appropriate that a life of Florence Nigh- 
tingale should be published at this time : and 
Mcssiis. Jack have pkiccd before the public*, a very 
delightful and readable account of the life and 
career of this great and good woman. The book 
is very tastefully printed and got up and besides 
four plates in colour, contains also a number of 
pictures in black anci white from the {pencil of 
M. V. Wheelhouse. The life story of the “ Lady 
of the Lamp ” is charmingly told in these pages. 

Buddha and Buddhism. By Pundit Shyama 

Sitankm', Francis Grijfiths, London. 

English books on Buddhism are increasing ra- 
pidly.' In fact the religion and philosophy of 
Buddhism has a peculiar attraction even amidst 
nil the hypercriticsil tendencies of modern 
thought. But the personality of Buddha has a 
iini(|ue fascination for all classes of people. It is 
therefore a very happy idea of the publishers to 
offer the public a handbook like this which aims 
at popularising the life, the doctrines and sayings 
of one of the oldest and greatest reformers of the 
world. Five hundred millions of people follow 
tlie religion of the great Tattagatta and it is only 
meet that the doctrines of so popular a religion 
should be made clear to the English speaking 
woild. Mr. Shyama Shankar has collected some 
of the most precious sayings attributed to the 
great founder from reliable sources. 



DIARY OF THE WAR 


♦ 


December 16. German submarine trial at Biugos. 
Anotber air raid on Freiburg. 

Tivo Austrian destroyers Bunk by mines. 

Servian victory at Valjevo. 

December 17. G^an naval raid on Boarborough, 
Whitby and Hartlepool. 

British naval bombardment of Belgian coast. 

Belgian success on left bank of the Yser. 

Germans repulsed in Alsace. 

Germans oonoentrating on Vistula. 

Serbians re-capture Belgrade. 

December 18. Egypt declared a British Protectorate. 

Statements from Petrograd that the Kaiser ordered 
^ the capture of Witrsaw at all costs. 

Germans defeated and vigorously pursued on the 
Mlava front. • 

The German Cruiser Friedrich Karl sunk in the 
Baltic. 

The bombardment of Gulf of Saros put the Turks to 
fight. 

Conference between the Scandinavian monarchs. 

December 19. The death is announced of Lieutenant 
Flardinge, son of the Vicerov- 
France recognises the British Protectorate over Egypt. 
According to Dutch reports of the violent fighting on 
the Vser, the artillery from the British fleet is said 
to play havoc in the German ranks. 

The Allies have gained ground near Nieuport. 

The Scandinavian Monarchs’ meeting at Malmoe is 
officially stated to have been a succoss. 

December 20. The French gain ground south of 
Dixraiide. 

The new Sultan of Egypt was solemnly installed. 

The Aga Khan has arrived at Carlo to assist in the 
ceremony of aooession of sultan Hussain. 

The rebel leader Captain Fourid was ooiirt-martialled 
and shot. 

The Scandinavian Kings' Conference has terminated. 
The three countries will assist each other in preserv- 
ing neutrality. 

December 21. A sortie from Przemysl failed lamenta- 
bly. 

An italo-Rumanian League formed to strengthen the 
bonds uniting the two countrios. 

A German hydroplane dropped two bombs on Calais. 
The Kaiser has completely recovered and has returned 
to the front. 

Progress was made by the Rnssians round Przemysl. 
The Russians seized part of the defensive works. 

The Austrian offensive in Oalipia definitely chec*ked. 

The Germans in the Mlava region retired to tho line 
of Lauenburg-Neidenburg. 

December 22. The Russians msiotain their position 
in the Bziira river, 

Russians pushing book Germans in the Mazawa 
direotion. , 

Russians retiring from Pitorkow to Opoosno 2b miles 
(Virtker eapt. 


December 23. The French gain a footing at Bourevilles* 
The Russians are strengthening their position on the 
Vistula. 

An airman drops bombs in Strssburg. 

The Germans attack Angola. 

December 24.^ Better progress is being made, owing 
to additional men and guns, in West Flanders. 

The bombardment from the sea, on the German right 
wing in West Flanders. 

An AuRtrian submarine torpedoing a French battle- 
ship; causing no harm. 

A German aeroplane drops a bomb in a DoveV 
garden. 

Turko-German troops defeated near the Van. 

Troops from Przemysl made a sortie, but are defeated. 

December 2'). A, vigorous general advance of the Allies. 
An enemy aeroplane passes over Sheer ness. 

The Dresden escapeR to Chille. * 

A German regiment is out off in Poland. 

December 20 to 28. Air raid at Cuxbajren. 

Considerable damage was done to the German shipff. 
The Germans in Central Poland suffering grave losses 
in an abortive attack to the south-east bf 
Bkierniwice. 

Tho AiiRtrians definitoly evacuated the left of the Nida. 
South of Upper Vistula figbiing continues to develop 
favourably to tlie Russians. 

The Austrian retreat towards Dukla Pass in the Carpa- 
thians. 

German advance on the Bzura is stopped. « 

December 29. It is announced that Russia has captured 
16,000 4 )ri 8 oners in a week’s lighting. 

December .30. I ndian troops inspected by H. H. the 
Aga Khan at Cairo. 

Emden'a Captain is interned in England. « 

Rnssiarsbavo Iropulscd the Turks in thoNordensk 
region. 

Allies' advance in Nieuport district, and consolidate 
• the ground gained all over the front. 

December .31. The Bank of France has been removed 
back again to Paris. 

Seven German airships drop bombs on Dunkirk caus- 
ing damage to buildings. 

RiiRsianR advance victoriously in Western Galicia. 

An Austrian battleship is torpedoed by a French 
siibinarino, but being near the docks, escapes there. 
Strong Turkish column is routed by Russia. 

Germans are driven off from the Bzura. 

January 1. Tho battleship Formidable is sunk in the 
British Channel. 

Six new Armies are created. 

Half the village of Steinbach is occupied. 

Janunry 2. 201 of Formidable' a men are reported 

saved. 

Belgians take a gun down canal, land it and drive off 
Germans, six steersmen bein^ shotpnefiftereppther 
pn the wa^, 
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January 3. Flight Commandeir Hewlett Icavea Vmui- 
den for Englifhd 

Austrian tight aorosa CArpatliiana hpooinea a rout 
All German attacks on the oast are foiled. 

* Frenoh offensive is progressing in Alsaoe. 

Turkish Cabinet reconstruction is proving difficult. 
Paper money is going to be issued beyond gold reserve. 

Frenoh aviators bombard Metz. 

Further progress is made in Stein bach. 

2nd Wessex Division arrives in Bombay. 

January 4. Steinbacli is captured by French. 

Progress is made in Upper Alsace. 

Russio, having oapturod several towns on the Ruma- 
nian frontier, holds the strategic railways to wes- 
tern Galicia and Hungary. 

Anti-German feeling in Constantinople. 

January 5. Another vain attack on Rteiiibach. 
Considerable progress eastwards of Niouport. 

The advance towards Tahnn holds its ground. 

A company is formed in Frankfort to store corn. 
Thirty Gommiseions have been given to noa-commis- 
sioned ofiBcers for services in the field. 

The Russians are advancing rapidly through south- 
east Galicia towards lliiiigary. 

, In the Uzok Pa«s a whole battalion siirronders. 

The Turkish l*th army Corps, with its General three 
Divisional Commanders, is captured. 

The Germans arvest Cardinal Mercier. 

General Joffre says the Allies arc preparing for their 
final victory. 

January 6. An agreement between the belligerents to 
exchange inoapsoitated prisoners of AVer is published. 
Unsuoeessful attacks by Germans in Flanders. 

A Rumanian statesman says that Rumania will join 
the War in the spring. 


January 7. French advance towards Mulbausen. 

Some progress eastward of Nieuport is made. 

The Russisn victories at Ardahan. 

The Revolution in Albania is spreadim;. 

January 8. Active oaennonading in Flanders and Arras. 
A steady advance all along the front is reported. 

Two Turkish transports are sunk. 

The convoying Turkish cruiser escapes. 

Preparations to evacuate Constantinople. 

J^nvary (». H. M. the King visits the Indian woun- 
ded at Brighton. ^ 

Recruiting for the Indian Armv ilTreported good, 
Oermanv tries to explain the Merc ierc incident. 

Frenoh Premieres son is killed. 

The Russians are crossing Bukovina. 

The Dutch loan is badly subscribed. 

January 10. A report arrives of a German Army 
Order, threatening any soldiers who exchange little 
courtesies with the enemy with the penalties of 
high treason. 

Janun%'y 11. Sixteen German aeroplanes appear over 
the British Channel, approaching England. 

A German aeroplane over Amiens is brought down by 
French. 

The Uhlans reappekr in Flanders. 

The Russian warships in Black Sea damage Turkish 
warships. 

January 12. Two German aeroplanes approach Paris. 
Albanian insurgents ocoupv Riispol. 

Ilungiriaii peasants are rising. 

The Gorman advance on Warsaw abandoned. 
January 13. The Turks occupy Tabriz. 

Heavy fighting goes on in the Caucasus. 

Germans attempt to resume the offensive in north 
Poland. 

January 14. ' There li fiiriiius fighting oast of Rheinis 
and in North SoinKons. 


DIARY OF THE MONTH 


January 1. Further correspondence is published with 

^ refensnoe to the proposal of the All- India Hindu Uni- 
versity. 

Januaty 2. The Annual Conference of the South 
India Tcaohers' Union was held at the Paohiayappa's 
Hall, Madras. 

January .3. H. M. the King has approved of the ap- 
pointment of Sir Harcourt •Butler to bo Lt.-Governor 
of Burma. 

January 4. Four hundred and ten sikhs who ai|i on 
their w^y to India arrived at Rangoon to-day from 
the straits. 

January U, The hearing of the Delhi conspiraev case 
appeal was resumed to Day at the PiinjMb Chief Court. 

January (5. The Hon. Mr. Clark mot the Committee of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and discussed the 
economic situation, 

January 7. Capt. .7. W. Petgvel delivered an address 
on India's Poverty Problem at Calcutta with the 
Maharaja of Cossimbazar ip the chair. 


Janvmy .S, II. K, Lady Wolliugdnn discoursed on the 
CnimoM of iijfantilo •luorlality at a gathering in 
Bombay. 

January II. Mr. and Mrs. M. K. Gandhi arrived at 
Bonilmy amidst an eiithuMinstic Welcome. 

Januaty 10. InterviMwed hv a •« o/ /ticHa repre- 
sentative Mr. Gandhi said he pmi oned to remain in 
India and servo the Mo.'l crlund t i* the rest of his 
days. 

January 11 A spec in I Bench of 'he Csloutta High 
Court rejected the f•ppli^ntion of ito Editor of the 
Al Hilalvy tin* order of fm r< Iture of COpicS of 
the Comrartr of the 2fith Koptomber. 

January 12. The Report on the work of the Indian 
Students' Department by Mr. C. E. Mallett has been 
received in India. 

January 1.3, A movement is on foot in Bombay to 
affiliate the College of Commerce with the University. 

January 14. A Gazr-tte of India Extraordinary 
issued to-night contains the report of the Koma»Qaia 
Mnru enquiry. * • 

January 15. The earthquake in Italy has resulted in 
enormous loss of /nen and damage of buildings, 



A WOUNDED INDIAN IN FRANCE. 

A wounded Indiiu soldier being placed in a motor ambulance by memtera ot the British Red Croaa Brigade. 




FROM FIGHTING 1-.INE TO HOSPITAT^. 

This map shows lines for the return of the wounded from 
the field. It indicates how a division — ir>,000 to 20,0(X> 
men — would deal witlf its wounded in action. 

Popular Science Si/tinga* 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


INDIA AND IMPKUIAL FEDERATION. 

Mr, S Ambavanosvarar, writing in the Nov- 
ember isBiie of the Modern Revieto^ lays stress on 
the place that is legitimately <liie to India in the 
federalisation of the Empire, having come as it 
does, so very near realisation. He elaborates 
upon the marked revulsion from the ideas of tlie 
Colnlenite and the Little Englander Schools ; and 
declares that Chamberlain with his Imperial Tarifl 
Reform and Imperial Federal Council has given a 
great impetus to the movement. I Jnity of inter- 
est, commercial and political, is the ni.ain bidwark 
of Federal Union ; and though India cannot claim, 
like the self-governing Dominions, the same nnitj^ 
of race, language, religion and traditions with 
Britain, yet she might argue that lier politic.al and 
Onal ridationship with England and her over- 
growing cultural contact with Englishmen can 
form a siiHiciently stable basis on which she might 
enter into the full privileges of membership within 
the Federated Empire. The writer rightly recog- 
nises that political consolidation between the 
educated Indians with Western aspirations and the 
large mass of illiterate Indians must bo first oftect- 
0*1 before India can hope to rise to economic and 
intellectual cpiality with the other parts of the 
Empire. The adoption of a sy.«tem of free and 
compulsory primary education might succo.ssfnlly 
and rapidly build up the chasm between the 
thoughts and ideals of these two classes of Indians. 
And wlien once this consolidation is achieved 
India can be able to pass rapidly through the vari- 
ous grades of representative" government, while 
the obiter dicta of Western experience will enable 
her to avoid unnecessary friction and superfluous 
organisation. She will also make complete head- 
way in economic organisation, who.se growth i.s 
dependant on political organisation. 

This aim of making India as highly advanced 
as a self-governing colony is the goal of the edu- 
cated clas.ses ; and almady they see the conspicu- 
ous place of India in any scheme of Imporinl 
Federation that might be formulated. The sttind- 
oft* attitude adopted the colonies towards In- 
dians lip to now already shows signs of speedy 
modifleation, while German militarism has demon- 
strated the loyalt}^ the resources and the readi- 
ness to fight, of India’s sons. • These signs of 
increasing unity and good feeling can admit of no 
reasonable dispute, and the da}” is itbt far off' when 
the Empire will bo federated and India will fill r 
conspicuous place in it. 

f) 


ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY. 

Mr. Sarada Chandra Mitra, writing to a* 
recent number of ^ and Went elaborates the 
value of clay-seals which have been recently dug 
up in North Behar near Basarh, in enabling us 
to till up the numerous gaps in our knowledge of 
ancient Indian history. Spade-work enabled Dr. 
Marshall to pin down the illusive Kanishka to the 
.second centuiy A.D., wliile the exc^avations near 
F.itna conducted by General Cunningham and 
Dr. Spooner have cleared a good deal of uncer- 
tainty and doubt in the history of the Manryas. 
More recently. Dr. Bloch and ].^r. Vogel have 
unearthed a vast number of inscribed clay-seals, 
which shed a flood of light on the political, reli- 
gions, amUartistic liistory of nneient India and at 
the same time afford material for the fascinating 
study of Indian gems. Man}'^ of these seals are ^ 
official ones, which throw interesting data on the. 
.system of government in vogue dining the Gupta 
period, while others are private ones. It is from 
Babylon that Indian merchants shduld have learnt 
the practice of writing on tablets of clay, anfi 
though it was never widely adopted for purposes 
of writing books or mercantile memoranda, it was 
used for seals on which pithy maxims from the 
Scriptures wore sometimes added. 

The rosearclics of Dr. Vogel in this direction 
have proved the correctne.sR of the identification 
of Basarh with the ancient Yaisali and further 
indicate tint Vaisnli was the seat of a royal vice- 
i*oy of the ruling dynasty, whose capital was Pata- 
lipiitra. Something has also come to light about 
the police system that prevailed in Vaisali and 
about the quinquennial inspection of the city by 
the Imperiiil Government. One very remarkable 
seal is supposed by Dr. Spooner to bear a definite 
picture of tlie famous Asoka Lion on the column 
at Bakhra ; and two otJieis in their legends and 
de\ices are curionsly reminiscent of the depart- 
mental seals of tlie Government of India at the 
present da}’, and Jiave a modern look about them, 
which is in cinions contrast to the antiquity of 
their lettering. Some of the seals come very high 
in point of artistic merit and have spirited figures 
of animals and men. Others bear on them de- 
vices of Stupas ; and on one of the oval ones there 
is the impression of a hemispherical Stupa witjji a 
square receptacle at its top surmounted by very 
long and fluttering bannerets, with a Buddhist 
railing round the base. These new finds thus add 
an immense amount of knowledge to that which 
has already been got by numismatic and epigra- 
phic discoveries, 
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TURKEY AND. ECIYPT. 

Writing in the December issue of the Fon't- 
mijhlhj llevietn^ A. P. Weigall, late Inspector- 
General of Antic] uities to ^ the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, briefly sketches the situation created in 
Egypt by the declaration of Turkish hostilities. 
He is firmly convinced that Turkey’s main object 
was from the first the conquest of Egypt .nnd that 
the opening of hostilities in the Hlack Sea was 
due to the inability of the Porte to make up her 
mind to enter the conflict, ‘ an inabilit}' which' 
determined the Turkish war-party to encourage 
German ofllcers on board Turkish battlesliips to 
force the Sultan's hand by committing acts of 
aggression against Russia.’ Neither Turks nor 
Germans over expected tliat the former’s inter- 
vention would weaken the Russian battle-line 
which is so great a terror ; their immediate object 
was to weaken the IMtiah line in North France 
and Belgium and to occupy the attention of huge 
bodies of our troops in the East. The Turkish 
plan of campaign was first to capture tlve Suez 
Canal, thus cutting direct communication l)etween 
England and India, then to take Cairo and Alex- 
andria and thus to establish a base for the taking 
over of the Soudan, linking up ultimately with 
the German possessions in East Africa ; after- 
wards to assert themselves in Arabia, to come to 
an agreement with the disaflected tribes of 
Yemen, and to strengthen their prestige in the 
holy cities-; their final object was to use this 
strategic position in Egypt and this religious 
prestige to stir up trouble in Persia, Afghanistan, 
India, Tripoli and other Mussalman countries in 
which the Allies are interested. 

On one point the English might be confident, 
that a successful Turkish invasion of Egypt 
at once endangers the position of the Italians in 
Tripoli and consequently Italian .aid will bo sure- 
ly forthcoming if the British troops are in serious 
diflSculties. The British position in Egypt is very 
delicate from a legal and international point of 
view! Either England has to annex E%ypt by 
proclamation (the late Act had declared her a 
Protectorate), and make the country part of the 
British Empire ; or else Egypt had to revolt from 
the nominal Ottoman sovereignty, declare war on 
its former' overlord, and fight side b}*^ side 
v^dth England, actually fgr a while as an independ- 
ent country. The situation is more complicated 
by the fact that the Khedive was and still is a 
prisoner in Constantinople ; while the immediate 
and direct annexation of the country may lead to 
a military revolution in favour of the continua- 


tion of Turkisli suzerainty. In this dilemma, 
which is contributed to, muck by the anti-English 
prejudices of the Kffmdi^ only a partial measure, 
t7u., the proclamation of Sir John Maxwell was 
adopted ; and the whole of the Egyptian army 
was ordered to fight neither for nor against its 
overlord, the Sultan, while England fights to deli- 
ver Egypt from the last vestiges of Turkish 
domin.atioi]. There is indeed jpot much love lost 
between the Sultan ami liis Egyptian vassals ; but 
the religious aspect of the whole situation may 
make the Kgypti.ans feel that a dornoiistmtion of 
the Sultan's power is a matter of good cheer to all 
Mussulmans. The British should try their best 
to make the inevitable fall of Turkey appear to 
the native mind less ii monaco to Islam in general, 
than a benefit to Egypt in particular. 

THE IMPERIAL CONSCIENCE. 

Mr. Jogendra Sisigh writes in the Eaet ami West 
a suggestive note on tlie probable effect of the War 
on tJie constitution and vitality of the British 
Empire. Wliile every war show’s in the clearest 
light that pow’er only “ comes to those who deserve 
it and deserts those wdio abuse the trust in the 
piping times of peace and is the supreme test 
which periodically w^eighs nations and assigns 
them their real plnc(»s,” the rally of India and the 
Colonies round the Mother State distinctly de- 
monstrates that the British Empire and the ideals 
underlying it have not lost their force or their 
future potentiality. “ The great w'ar in which 
Indians, Englishmen nnd Colonials are fighting 
shoulder to shoulder will give birth to an Impe- 
rial Conscience, to inspire the future policy of 
the Empire, to show' that it is held together with 
ties of love, and that the ‘ White Man’s Burden * 
is also his strength. They will realise that ancient 
barriers of country and colour are of little account 
when men have to face forty centimetre guns and 
give their lives for a common cause.” It is useless 
for the English to rely lierenfter upon the fetish 
of government by prestige nnd upon the effect of 
the splendid isolation of the rulers due to a con- 
stant sonsn of superiority. Rule b}' prestige 
combined w’ith the personal qualities of the rulers 
maj' succeed for a time, but it is bound to fail in 
the long run unless it wins the confidence of the 
ruled. The great war has come to re-establish 
the real meaning of things and to bring home 
to Englishmen the diverse problems of the 
Empire, its heavy responsibilities and its unity 
and glory, and will re- awaken the Imperial Con- 
science for t^e good of both the East and the 
Wept. 
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MtJSlC AND ART IN SCHOOLS. 

The Vice-Oliancollor of Leeds Univereity writ- 
ing in the January issue of the Indian Education 
lays stress upon the tendency towards self-ex- 
pression which now manifests itself in our system 
of education, especially elementary. Elementary 
instruction was till very recently factory-ridden ; 
the elementary school of the factory era (19th 
century) borrowed from industry ^the punctuality, 
the sub-division of labour and the tinio-saving 
appliances which were characteristic of the fac- 
tory-system but it under- rated the value of 
human iriHucnces in school-life, attached too 
iniich importance to administrative machinery 
and deadened the artistic interests of children 
and teachers alike.’ The failure of this mechani- 
cal system has become latterly very prominent, 
and a change of method set in, iirst in America 
and then in Europe, the first object being to en- 
courage greater variety and originality in methods 
of teaching in elementary and preparatory schools. 
Madame Montessori, Colonel Parker and Mr, 
Edmond Holmes bectamo the protagonists of a 
new ideal of elementary education — ‘ an ideal 
which finds a place for beauty, for imagination 
.and for dramatic self expression in diily practice.* 
Instruction ought to combine liberty of growth 
with the stringency of discipline and to practise 
a double loyalty -a loyalty both to discipline and 
to individual freedom. Diflering according to 
their mental temperament and artistic! feeling, 
teachers and pupils should sedulously cultivate 

(1) rythmic movements of the body (dancing); 

(2) expression through the phustic arts, viz., 
modelling, drawing, painting/ etc., and (d) vocal 
and instrumental music. All these have an 
educational importance, and particularly singing 
is one of the easiest arts to practise in a laige 
school and with very little expenditure on appar- 
atus. New methods of language -teaching have 
also been introduced and a larger reliance is being 
placed on the instinctive powers of the children 
and on the sentence instead of tho inflected word 
as the unit of expression, in this connection care 
ought to be taken that the importance of 
grammar as an aid to language instruction should 
not be slurred over too much as it. has been in 
the past. The British Board of Education have 
published in a pamphlet their view of this new 
phase of thought in education. . * 


BEADING IN .WAR-TIME. 

Dr. Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Leeds, 'writes a thoughtful article in the 
columns of an English Educational Journal. 
This war, he says, has made everyone less 
self-conscious and shy than in ordinary times 
and, therefore, freer to express himself more 
naturally and fully and with freer modulation of 
voice and tone. Men who in ordinary circum- 
stances do not write poetry have now broken out 
into verse, and the deeper places of the heart and 
mitui arc now moved by tho stress of strong 
emotion. Many memorable things have been 
written and spoken during the last few months, 
and first among them might be mentioned, the 
speeches of^ Mr. Asquith, Lord Kitchener’s letter 
to tho soldiers, Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s narrative of 
tho campaign and some of Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
articles in«the Mation. 

The pre-occupation and anxiety which the war 
has created in all minds might be better borne if 
the mind is engaged in reading something which 
is remote from tho associations of war and which 
should call for great concentration and focussing 
of the thoughts, ^joldieis in the trenches have 
been known to relieve their iiiinds by reading 
serious poetry and philosophy, and General Smuts 
who led the daring raid into Cape Colony during 
the Boer War found Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason a great help. Many people have become 
more deeply interested in philosophy especially 
in ethics since the war began, perhaps due to the 
conflict of ideals raising fundamental questions 
of conduct and of duty. Again it is only now, 
that the greatest things, those which are truest 
to spiritual experience have the surest power 
of consolation and encouragement ; and it is 
thefee that touch us more deeply and give us 
the greatest relief ; and it is these alone that will 
heighten and steady our thoughts. But we re- 
member after all, in the words of Lincoln’s com- 
memoration of those )vho had fallen along the 
escarpment of Gettysburg, that the ^ brave men, 
living and dead, are commemorated far above our 
power to add or to detract ; and that is for us, 
the living, rather to be dedicated to the unfinish- 
ed work which they, who have fought, have thus 
far so nobly advanced and that from the honour- 
ed dead we take increitsed devotion to that cause 
for which they gave their last full uieusure of 
devotion.’ 
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SOUTH INDIAN PORTRAIT-SCULPTURE. 

Mr. OrendhiM Coomai* Gangooli writes to the 
January number of the Modern Heriew about 
the art of portrait-sculptures of lay personages 
which was largely developed in South India. The 
sculptor did not coniine his work to the repre- 
sentation of gods and saints merely to the exclu- 
sion of laymen. 'Ihe [u-actico existed from a 
remote antiquity, prub.il)ly several ceiitmiG's^before 
Christ and (certainly from the time of the poet 
Hasji who lived somev\hcrc betweer; the time of 
Alexander and the second century A.D. Con- 
templation on the poi trait of the separated lover 
was very common as a means of beguiling the 
tedium of the time of separation. Hcmadri in his 
Dana Kanda expressly recognises the propriety of 
associating the image of the donor wkli his gifts. 
At first however these poi traits of the donors 
always figured in the stereotyped conventional 
worshipping posture witli the two palms joined 
together in salutation, there being no scope for 
the indication of the individu-il character portray- 
ed. The artist merely depicted his ideal of a 
devotee in conventional position, and it was only 
very long after that portraits came to display 
individual traits and distinguishing peculiarities 
in dress and attitude. ** This identity of tyfKJ — 
one set of features serving all re(|uirornents — 
jrrobably preceded the advent of the porti*aitiht 
proper, who in later times sought to introduce 
personal elements and individual characterisation 
in these figures of tlio devotee type. Indeed, we 
can go further and find the genesis of the [»or- 
trait-idea in the symbolic figures -which formerly 
used to be attached to the pculestals of the bron/o 
images of the gods, which it was the custom of 
South Indian donors to j»resent to the various 

temples The further development of the 

portrait-idea Crin be tivxced in the rude incised 
figures on the stone slabs recording inscriptions of 
gifts to temjdc.s .... and from the custom of 
prc.'.enting Iam[)s to the temples vvhiclLthe pious 
devotees thought of special merit ” 

Tlic best- known examples of this class of sculp- 
tures are the grou[»s representing Tirumnla Naik 
and his tliree consorts at Madura, the series of 
statues of the Setupati Rajas of Raninad in 
Ramesvaraiii, a group of Pallavas in the Mamalla- 
puram has reliefs and the bronze statues of some 
Vijayanagar kings in Tirupati. Almost every 
temple abounds with the images of Saivite Saints 
and Vaishnavite Alwnr.s which are all storootypod 
and can hardly be distinguished froih one another. 
There are eJiiu many beautiful examples of por- 


traits in the Tiniievelly and Travancore districts. 
The portrait statues of Ceylon, present, in spite 
of the infiuence of South Indian art on them, 
very distinct peculiarities. The colossal statue of 
Parukiama Bahu the Great at Polononnaruva has 
^ an architectural or monumental (|uality that is 
most im))rebsive and entiiely appropriate to the 
scale of execution.’ Northern India, however, has 
not yet disclosed evidence ef any sustiiined acti- 
vity in this branch of sculpture-rwiih the excep- 
tion possibly of the recently-discovered statue 
of Kaiiishka and the efiigies of Saniudra Gupta 
stamped on his coins. 

WKEKLV PAV-J)AVS IN INDIA. 

The Pioneer advocated some time back that in 
order to avoid what it terms ‘ petty boirowiiig,’ 
wages earned in India sliould be paid, as in 
Europe, weekly i'hstead of monthly. The system 
that is now prevailing and that has obtained from 
time immemorial is to ))ay salaries by the month, 
irrespective of the status of the recipient. An 
anonymous writer suggests in a recent number 
of the Asiatic Pecietr pointing out that it is this 
long interval between one pay-day and another 
that leads to the perniciousness of a lengthy 
credit and the evil of petty borrowing. The 
incre 4 isi»)g numbers of working men, and those, 
wlio, of course incorrectly, aie stigmatised and 
referred to as of the subordinate grade — it is 
these that will greatly benefit by the system of 
weekly payment. Nearly all of them are married 
and have families to support. Their cash tian- 
.sactions are ordinarily limited to those items for 
wliich credit cannot be got ; and a large propor- 
tion of them ajo either in debt or live without 
saving, tlieir sole aim being to exist from one 
pay-day to the next. The number of * Court 
attachments ’ against the wages of the employees 
of any largo company, or indeed against large 
numbers of Government subordinates, is a clear, 
if inadequate, indication of the indebtedness of 
the working classes in India. Weekly payments 
would stop long credits altogether, and money- 
lenders would hesitate to lend to the weekly-paid 
man, oven if ho still wished to borrow. The main 
idea of the proposal is not only to liejp the wage- 
earner, but also to hit the money-lender, the man 
who preys on the weakness of the poor and 
flourishes by usury. And, after all, even in the 
working out of this scheme, no great difficulty 
no(Ml 1)0 onconnteved ; also the status of the 
employees may be the same and they may remain 
still monthly servantb even if paid weekly, 
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RUSSIA’S l»ISSION. 

Mr. H. M. Howsin, writing in the November 
number uf the J static hteview, traces the character- 
istics and the shape of the great Slav nation 
(Russia) which has not yet emerged from its pre- 
cocious childhood. The Russians of to-day aie 
the result of a blend between the lestless Tartar 
nomads of the steppes, the Poles, the Lithuanians, 
etc., of the west, and the Cossacks — half Slav, 
half Turk — frdin the south, with a little tinctui*e 
of Circassian and Norse blood. The Russian 
choice of the Greek rather than the Roman 
Church preserved the natural temperamental 
isolation of the nation from the Roman politico- 
social development of Latin and Teutonic Em ope 
— an isolation which even to-day has not vanished. 
The commercial s^^tem, with the village as the unit, 
is even to-day the natural expression of the 
social life of the Russian peopk) and implies a 
simplicity, kindliness and unworldly detachment 
of outlook entirely foreign to the individualistic 
materialism of the west. ’ The village organisa- 
tion is based on a profound dcmocra(*y and rests 
on the fooling of full social and economic ecjual- 
ity which is a fundamental ex])rcfcfeion of one 
aspect of the Russian* genius. The soul ot the 
nation is throbbing with a great nphoaval — the 
result of ardent ctl'oits towards self-realisation. 
The Russian genius, unlike the Teutonic one, is 
towards the complete expression of life itself, 
rather than in a consolidated output as apart 
from personal living, “to live full}', perfectly, care- 
lessly, answerable to tho demon within, scornful 
of the outside clamour for an output for public salo 
or fame.” Tho Russian knows instinctively that 
occasion is above law and human nature above 
custom ; that harmony is greater than order and 
life than forms of living. His attitude towards 
life is not rationalistic but intuitive ; in this it is 
in direct opposition to the German Teutonic, 
which uses reason to elaborate a de-humanized 
theory of existence, and patiently and persistently 
marches towards the perceived goal, ignoring all 
the subjective circumstances which arise to qualify 
and modify the scheme of action. 

The Russians attribute much of their present 
misgovern nient to the insidious influence and 
direct interfei'ence of Gorman militarism and 
Teutonic mechanicalism. Their goal is to read- 
just their government to their fiational needs 
and characteristics and make it expressive of 
their own ideals. • 


THE MUSIC OF INDIA. 

In the course of an article in the November 
number o,f the NimUmth Centary and After^* 
Mrs. Haigh calls to prominence all the admirable 
features of the Indian art of music. She says 
that the difliculty of hearing typical music in 
India, except in a few favouied localities, is con- 
siderable ; tho deal th of Indian writings on the 
subject is so great as to discourage reiearch ; the 
Indian system of iniibical connotation is crude and 
defective; and in popular drama, native melodies 
are so much contaminated with inferior popular 
ail's as to be suboidinate altogether. But still 
she urges music is the most highly cultivated art 
in the country, and agrees with Dr. A. K. Cooma- 
raswamy, that it has remained the most cotiiinu- 
onsly vitaJ^and the most universally apjn'eciated art 
of India. 

From xery early times, music has been accorded’"'^ 
the foremost place among the arts, whether in* 
courtly or popular life ; and has formed an essen- 
tial part of religious ohservancci and diamatic 
representations. It has got a greater hold upon 
the peoples of true Indian culture than in Europb ; 
and as a factor in daily life it plays a vastly more 
important rule. Western music is a highly spe- 
cialised art ; and it is less, “ as a creative activity 
obeying certain artistic rules, than as a thesaurus 
of masterpieces to which individual men of geniu.s 
have made their several contributions.” “Tho 
musical compositions modern Europe, if we 
except the old folk-songs, are creations flnislied 
and complete. Every dehu'l of form is unalter- 
ably fixed by its author, and the genius of the 
i iterpreter lies, in getting so near to him in 
spirit as to be his faithful mouthpicco.” “ In 
Indian music, even its classical compositions, tho 
JidySf a part of sacred tradition, can clothe thom- 
.selves continually in fresh forms and assume 
diflerent guises. . . . The singer deals with the 
Iiay, as his feeling or mood dictates, improvising 
with unfettered freedom of choice within the 
limits of its own laws and principles.^’ Thus tho 
whole purpose and natuie of Indian music is so 
much unlike our own methods, that it is impos- 
sible to judge it by standards of Western artistic 
excellence. Modern European music is founded 
on an artificial har-measiire ; while in India, the 
“ unit of musical composition is the phrase ; a 
figure or motive is the shortest complete element — 
an element which can and normally does suggest 
an entire cognate idea, in movement, melody and 
words.” The har ie a fraction without any Intel- 
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ligible meaning in itself. On the other hand the 
classical Indian music, though highly cultivated, 
was never specialised and combined melody, words 
and dance — tbe musical triad of ancient Greece. 
Sangita consists of three elements, viz., Oita 
(song) ; Vadya (accompaniment) and Nritya 
(dancing) ; and tliis natural association continues 
to this day. 

One other important feature of Indian music is 
that its natural rythmic iiica.sure stimul.ites the 
body to rc.spond, and so to realise the sound in 
movement. “ So strong is the sense of rythm and 
its association with time in tiie Indian tcnipcra- 
meut, that the worker engaged irf any labour 
requiring bodily movement with a concurrent 
action instinctively becomes vocal.” To the In- 
dian, music has also conjured up some vision of 
colour or design, and the modern development of 
colour* music shovv.s that this is by no means an 
abnormal experience. The Indian .art of music 
• has much in common with that of ancient Giecce, 
which is the parent of all Western imisic. Both 
were evolved i\pon very similar broad principles 
and stand in a comprehensible relation to each 
other. 

PLATO AND DAYANANDA. 

Professor Sudhakar, M.A., writing in the Decem- 
ber number of the Vetiic MagarAuf^, elabonite.s cer- 
*tain exact coincidences between the views of 
Swami D.iyaiianda, the modern apostle of India 
and those of Plato, the father of Greek idealism. 
What Plato had to think and do for his country 
in his own times was roughly the same with which 
Dayananda had to grapple in India at the present 
time. The works of Plato are cast i]i the form of 
imaginary dialogues for the propagation of his 
views on ethical and social, political and metaphy- 
sical subjects. Dayananda’s masterpiece, viz., 
Satyarath Prakcinh is also in the form of questions 
and answer.s which is perhaps the best method 
for eliciting truth. Both Plato and Dayananda 
were impelled on by their passionate desini of 
vindicating Truth and eradicating tlie ^spirit of 
Sophism which found its chief pleasure in tho 
destructive work of negativing Truth. Both set 
their faces against mythology “ which is tho col- 
lective stupidity of the masses,” and condemned 
its literal acceptance or its rationalisation. Plato 
forbade the teachitig to children of the stories and 
fables which Homer and Hesiod told ; while the 
Swami fought persistently against the acceptance 
of the Puranic theogony. 

It is when ,we come to the lield of education, 
that we see the two minds so closely together and 


at the same time perceive the. differences in ideals 
separating them. Plato’s educational ideal was 
narrowed by his extreme desire to subordinate 
individual interests in every respect to the inter- 
ests of the State. Dayanand’s ideal was much 
higher. “ It included in itself the complete deve- 
lopment of self not narrowly conceived as indivi- 
dual and social, but ns spiritiml and cosmopolitan, 
idence the values of life weicMregarded as spiritual, 
and the principles of life demanded greater allegi- 
ance than the temporary Heeling regulations of 
States, which are merely means to tho develop- 
ment of individual souls and not the end of their 
final sitisf action. Dayananda’s conception of edu- 
cation included both nature and nurture, hence, a 
very extensive programme.” Both, however, de- 
clared that education should ho compulsory and 
that tho State should look to it, strictly prohibited 
the co-education of boys and girls, enjoined strict 
celibacy during the period of education, insisted 
on princes and peasants reading together and on 
the equality of tho privileges of men and women 
in education, and last of all declared that plain 
living and high thinking should be observed as 
the fundamoutiil principles of the educational 
program mo. 

Dayaiiaiida’s ideal of social organhation and his 
interpretation of the Vedic fourfold division of 
inuukind are unique. According to him the 
system was based upon the universal principle of 
“ Division of Jjaboiir,” and his class distincMons 
only admit of dillererices in tastes and capacities, 
which individuals or groups of individuals only 
acquire through experience. The spirit of this 
principle, it was also the aim of Plato to introduce 
into the Greek society of his day, in order to 
ensure the best possible social organisation. In 
the eyes of both, unity of society could only be 
maintained by the diversity of occupations. Their 
metfjphysical view.s were also very similar and 
centred in a belief in Universal Intelligence and 
in the pre-existence of the soul and in its eternity. 
Both believed in the purposive nature of the uni- 
verse and held that the perfection of a man’s ex- 
perience consists in his realising his true harmOny 
with God. Both also held that Truth is not man- 
made, but man- understood, and that man slowly 
finds the moral laws just as he gradually discovers 
the physical laws, and it may be said that man’s 
study and man’s knowledge is only an interpreta- 
tion of the universal code — the Veda ” of 
Dayananda, and the Ideas ” of Plato. 
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• THE DHAMMApADA. 

* Kenneth Saunders contributes a very instruct- 
ive aiiilcle on the Dhamnia^ada and its message 
to India in the January number of the Theoso- 
phut. The message of Gauthama is still p|bra- 
mount in the East, and India in special 
need of the inspiration of tlie Oueat Teacher. 
That we may the bettor understand whose is the 
spirit that breathes from the pithy sayings of 
the Dhammapadm, the writer begins wifli a verse 
translation of a passage in the A^'tUla iVfipata 
Avhicli tells how graciously and humorously Jlo 
replied to a Brahmin who chid him with batten- 
ing upon the toil of other men. “ I, 0 recluse, 
plough and sow and thereafter do I eat Rsith 
the Lord, So shouldst thou also plough and 
sow in order to eat.” On the Brahmin asking 
the Lord to show the plough and the field, the 
Buddha said : — « 

A farmer 1, indeed ! 

True faith ifl my seed, 

The rain that waters it is disolpline. 

Wisdom my yoke and ploiiKh, 

(l)out take my meaning now ?) 

Tiie pole is modesty 

And mind is the axle-tree 

Alertness is my goad and ploughshare keen I 

Guarded in act, in thought and speech, 

With truth J weed the ground, 

And in gentleness is found 
The Bolvatiou 1 preach. 

My ox is endeavour 
And he beareth me ever 
Where grief oooieth never, 

To *Nirvana the goal 1 shall reach. 

Buch, O Brahmin, is my farming, 

And it bears ambrusia! crops : 

Whoso follows in my footsteps 
Straight for him all sorrow etops. 

The recluse convinced by these words poured 
rice milk into a golden bowl and opened it to 
the Blessed One, 

These kindly words may be studieil in concise 
attractive form iu the JJhammapada, These say- 
ings, writes the author, are ** still seasoned with 
suit ” and still applicable to India. 

To the men ohses.sed with the things of this 
\vorW, He speaks words of solemn w’nrning. 
One is the road reading to riches, another “ is 
that leading to Nirvana.” The Teacher advocut* 
ed asceticism but he knew that in itself the 
hard, solitary life of the “ religious ” is of no 
vaxlue : 

fl 

Not by shaven crown is a man made ' religious ’ who 
is intemperate and dishonest. How can he be * religioue ’ 
who is full of lust and greed ? He who puts off al- 
together great sins and small faults— by such true 
religion is a man known as * religious.’ (264-5.) 


And to the Brahmin ascetic ho says : — 

Not matted bair nor heritage of birth 
Can make a man a Brahmin — only worth 
And Jbrutbfulnes*8 and purity. 

What boots your sackcloth and your twisted hair ? 
On outward things ye lavhh care. 

Yo who are rotting, rotting inwardly. (392-4.) 

India has always had great warriors, and Gautama 
reminds her that at all times men need a ** moral 
equivalent for war” : *'Not by worrying living beings is 
a man great as a warrior, but by kindliness and harm- 
IcRsness ” (270) ; «nd that we all of us can achieve a 
nobler conquest tiiaii that of the battlefield : ” Greater ia 
he who conquers himself than tho hero of a thousand 
flolds.” (J0.3.) 

Above .ill in importance i.s the teaching that 
“ from within tho w.sue.st of life ”: — 

Know this, O man : evil is the undisciplined mind t 
See to it that greed and lawlessness bring nut upon thee 
long sufPerii^, (^48.) 

For 

All that we are by mind ia wrought 
Fathered and fashioned by our thought. 

EUROPEAN CIV^ILISATION. 

Mr. Uchiimira, the well-known Japanese 
educationist, who makes no secret 5f his convic- 
tions on religion.^ and political affairs, writes ag 
follows in the English columns of a Japanese 
Journal, the Yoroihn: — 

“ What i.s the Western civilisiition after all? 
They say it is the Christian civili.sation. But, is 
it ? Is it a civilisation based upon the Crucified 
One ? Certainly it is not. It is a civilisation based 
upon tho Crucifying One, the Devil, ‘ a 'murderer 
from the beginning.^ 

“ War, war — war, upon the slightest pretext 
tliat is their cry and inborn propensity. To say 
that their civili.sation is based upon the Gospel of 
Peace is the grossest falsehood. The present con- 
flagration of Europe is the veriest evidence, 
written with hell-fire upon the face of the sky, 
that theirs is a sham civilisation, beautiful upon 
the surf.ace, but, within, dead vacuity. Like 
thunder-storm in a summer afternoon, the two 
poles of human wrnlh come to crash to spend 
itself, to leave the sky clear for the better end 
more beautiful thing. 

“ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion ; shout, 
O daughter of Jcvns:dein ; behold tho King 
cometh unto thee ; he is just and having salva- 
tion ; lowly, and riding upon an ass; and upon a 
colt, the foal of an ass . . . And He shall speak 
peace unto the (European) heathen ; and His 
dominion shall be from sea even to sen, and from 
the river even to the ends of the earth. 

“ I mi conijident that^ after ally the good time^ yes, 
the golden time, is coming'" 
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OEKMAN IDEALS AND IDEAS. 

A recent issue of the Athermnm gives the 
place of honour to a learned article which 
discusses and criticises the most ja'ominent books 
which expound the real aims of Pan -German ism. 
Von Pernhardi’s ‘ Germany and the next War/ 
Von Billow’s * Iinperijil Germany/ Mr. Usher’s 
‘ Pan-Gernmnism ’ and Dr. Reich’s * Germany’s 
Bvvolleil Head ’ — these which have been hitherto 
reg.irded .as mere meaningless iliatribo.s on Ger- 
man (pijilites and Englisli defects, iio*w appear to 
be in truth stiitemcnts of most ilefinite facts and 
plans. Von Bernhardi’a book is a proof of tbe 
most careful thought and clearest foresight ; it 
foresaw tbe possibility that Italy would hold 
aloof, and gives close attention to w.ays and means 
of inv.-iding Germany. Bidow’.s work is f.ar less 
truculent and venomous than Bernh.aidi’s, .and his 
hopes and plans were directed toiVards the con- 
solidation of Germany under Prussian rule, and 
the construction of a lleot which .<<hould enable 
her to ‘ defend her dignity and interests* against 
England at sea.’ His ideal was that the Prussia 
of Moltke and Bismarck should prov.ail ag.ainst 
and absorb the Germany of Goethe and Lessing, 
and he desired that the Prussian Parliament 
should be brought under nioriarcbical control 
which is the ehief safeguard of a military State. 
Prince voii Billow’s book shows us that world-ex- 
pan.sion and war are by now so deeply rooted in 
the instructive idealism »-f Germany as to over- 
come every obstacle actual or imagined. Pi*o- 
fassor Usher’s ‘ Pan-Germanism ’ is a clear state- 
ment of German hopes and opinion, a careful 
survey of international conditions and po.ssibili- 
tiea. Geripany’s ‘ Swelled Head ’ of Dr. Reich is 
practically pan-Germanism ; it reiterates the 
vaunts and hopes of the Teuton.s and represents 
the Kaiser as a highly informed ruler with a well- 
planned policy before him. But it shows that it 
has no knowledge of the mysterious psychology 
of the Englishman .and show.s that the CSermans 
have learnt so much about England that they 
really know nothing. Dr. Emile Reich’s book 
may be termed a dissertation reduced to popular 
pamphlet form. These show how deep!}' planned 
the German schemes of ambition are and how 
much the polite calm of Germany up to the out- 
break of the war covered its inward activity and 
aggression. 


INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGJiAND. 

The Indian Magazine writes: — The London 
County Council i-eceived an application from the 
Government of Madras that certain Indian 
students sent to this country might be admitted 
as private students to the post-graduate depart- 
• ment of the London Day Training College in 
Hoi horn. It w.ns proposei^ that one or two 
students nt a time should enter the College for 
a period of one year, after which they would be 
.allocated to certain London Eloment.ary Schools 
as supernumerary te.ochers and subsequently visit 
.schools in comp.any with In.spectois of the Board of 
Education. Students of Indian nationality have 
already been admitted to tlie Council’s Training 
Colleges, and it was agreed that, subject to the 
regulations of the Board of Education .and of the 
Council, Indian stiident.s sent by tho Govern mont 
of M.adras should ha admitted to the London 
D;iy Training College (// o/Wja) as private students 
on payment of the fee charged to students admit- 
ted from outside the London area. It was also 
agreed that a limited number of Indian students, 
on the completion of their training at the London 
D.iy Training College as post-graduate students, 
he employed for a period not exceeding one year 
.as superDumei*ary teachers withont'pay in certain 
elementary scliools. * This is the first time that 
Indian students in this country are entering 
into tho practical educational work under the 
London County Council, and it is hope<l that the 
experience will be of use by being adapted to the 
needs of their future work in India. 

THE SEQUELS OF THE WAR. 

Mr. d. 0. P. Bland, di.scu.ssing the sequels 
of the war in the A tlantic Monthly^ says : — 

“ Our class wars will not end, but they will 
suiely be made less bitter, at lea.st during the life 
of the present generation, by recollection of the 
days when duke.s’ sons and cook.s’sons fought aide 
by .side in tho trenches and together stormed the 
deadly breach. Conservatives will remember that, 
in the supreme hour of trial, it w.aa the leader&|,pf 
the Liberal P.irty who upheld the nation’s honour. 

“ The future of Liberalism, as of the Empire 
itself, lies now on the knees of the. gods. May 
we not rightly hope that in the day of victory, 
English Liberalism may emerge tnumpharit from 
the fettering conditions of party, and, with a 
broader vision of wisdom and truth, lead the 
people in the way that they should go ? ” 




VICTOR EMANCKL HI. 
King of Ituly. 



THE SIREN SONG. 

A clay caricature made in Italy shoving Ruaaia, 
France, and Clermany trying to induce Italy to 
abandon its neutrality. 
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CONORESS RESOLUTIONS.* 

The following are the texts of the Resolutions 
passed by the 29th Indian National Congress at 
Madras : — * 

1. CONDOLENCE WlTTI THE VICEKOY. 

This Congress desiro.s to express its heart felt 
and respectful syinp.ithy with II. E. Lord llard- 
inge in the bereavements he lias sustained by tiic 
death of his wife and of his eldest son. All-India 
mourns with his Excellency in his great soirow. 

ir. THE LATE MR. fJANCJA PRASAD VARMA. 

• 

This Congress desires to place on record its 
sense of the profound soriow and ineparablc lo.ss 
the country has sustained by tlie untimely death 
of Babu Ganga Prasad Varnin, who was a devot- 
ed worker in the cause of the Congress from its 
earliest days and wJioso memory will be cherished 
with grateful affbction*by his friends and collea- 
gues and by his (iountrynien at largo for his many 
distinguished service.^. 

TTf. DIWAN RAllADUR AMRALAL SAKERLAL DESAl. 

This CoDgress desires to express its sorrow at 
the death of Mr. Ambalal Rakoilal De.^ai and of 
Babu Rislinu Pada Chatterjee of Bengal, who 
were devoted and distingui.slied workers in the 
Congress cause ami who rendered to it valuable 
service. 

TV. LOYALTY AND (mATlTUDK TO TUE 

This Congres.s desires to convoy to his Majesty 
the King-Emperor and the people of England its 
profound devotion to the Throne, its unswerving 
allegiance to the British connection, and its firm 
resolve to stand by the Empire at all hazards and 
at all costs. 

This Congress places on record the deep sense 
of gratitude and the enthusiasm which the Royal 
Message addressed to the princes and the people 
of India in the beginning of the war has evoked 
throughout the length and breadth of the count- 
ry, and which strikingly illustrates^ his Majesty’s 

* The lleBolutioD relating to Indians in South Africa 
appears in page 79 under the sectioh entitled Indians 
Outside India. Ed, I, R, 
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solicitude and sympathy for them and strengthens 
the bond which unites the princes and people of 
I ndia to his Royal House and the person of his 
Gracious Majesty. 

v. DISPATCTT* OP TUE INDIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 

This Congress notes with gratitude and satis- 
faction the dispatch of the Indian Expeditionary 
Force to the theatre of war, and begs to ofier to 
H.E. the Viceroy its most heartfelt thanks for 
affording to the people of India an opportunity of 
showing that, as equal subjects of his Majesty, 
they are prepared to fight shoulder to shoulder 
with the people* of other parts of the Empire in* 
defence of light and justice and the cause of the* 
Empire. 

VT. MILITARY CAREER FOR fNDIANS, 

Military Training , — This Congress urges on the 
Government the necessity, wisdom and justice of 
throwing open the higher offices in the Army to 
Indians, and of establishing in the country mili- 
tary schools and colleges, where they may be 
trained for a military career as officers of the 
Indian Army. 

Volunteering , — In recognition of the equal 
rights of citizenship of the people of India with 
the rest of the Empire, and in view of their 
proved loyalty so unmistakably and spontane- 
ously manifested, and the strongly expressed 
desire of all classes and grades to bear arms in 
the service of the Crown and of the Empire, this 
Congress urges upon the Government the neces- 
sity of reorganising and extending the presfnt 
system of volunteering so as to enable people 
of this country without distinction of race or class 
to enlist themselves as citizen-soldiers of the 
Empire. 

VII. THE ARMS ACT. 

In view of the hardship entailed by the Arms 
Act (XI of 1878) as at present administered, and 
the unmerited slur which it casts upon the people 
of this country, this Congress is of opinion that 
the said Act and the Rules made thereunder 
should be so modified that all restrictions as to 
the possession and bearing of arms shall apply 
Gtjually to all persons residing in or visiting India ; 
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that all licences issued under the Rules shall be 
granted once for all, shall operate within the pro- 
vincial jurisdiction within which they are issued, 
shall bo revocable only on proof of rnisuse, and 
shall not require yearly.or half-yearly renewals. 

VIII. INDIA AND THE DOMINIONS. 

This Congress begs to convey to H. E. the 
Viceroy the profound gnititude of the people of 
India fur the sympathetic manner in which he 
has handled the questions connected with the 
emigration of Indians abroad. And while wel- 
coming his Excellency’s suggestions of reciprocity 
as the underlying basis of negotiations with the 
colonies, this Congress desires to record its con- 
viction that any policy of reciprocity which can 
be acceptable to the people of India must proceed 
on the basis that the Government of India shouhl 
possess and exercise the same power of dealing 
with the colonies as they have in regard to India. 

IX. GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRIES. 

In view of the present exceptional circumstan- 
ces and in order to promote the material prosper- 
ity of the country, this Congress urges that 
immediate measures be taken by Government to 
organise and develop Indian industries. 

X. THE STATUS OF INDIANS. 

That in view of the profound and assured 
loyalty of the people of India, as manifested in 
the present crisis, this Congress appeals to the 
Government to deepen and perpetuate it, and 
make it an enduring and valuable asset of the 
Empire, by removing all invidious distinctions 
here and abroad between his Majesty’s Indian and 
other subjects, by redeeming the ple<lge of pro- 
vincial autonomy contained in the Despatch of 
the 25th August, 1911, and by taking similar 
measures as may be necessary for the recognition 
of India as a component part of a F'cderated 
Empire in the full and free enjoyment of all the 
rights belonging to that status. 

XI. INDIA COUNCIL REFORM. | 

This Congress records its opinion that the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India should 
be abolished, and makes the following suggestions 
for the amendment of its constitution : — {a) 
That the salary of the Secretary of State for 
India should be placed on the English estimates. 
{h) That with a view to the efficiency and inde- 
pendence of the Council, it is expedient that it 
should be partly nominated and partly elected, 
(e) That the total number of members of the 
Council should be not more than nine, (d) That 


the elected portion of 'the Council should consist o^ 
not less than one- third of the total number of 
members, who shall be non-official Indian^ 
chosen by a constituency consisting of the elect- 
ed members of the Imperial and provincial 
legislative councils, (e) That the election of 
Indians to the Council should be direct and not 
out of a panel of elected members as proposed in 
Lord Crewe’s Bill. {^) ’Hyit not less than one 
half of the nominated members of the Council 
should consist of public men unconnected with 
Indian administration, {g) That the remaining 
portion of the nominated members of the Council 
should consist of officials wJio have served in India 
for not less than ten years and have not been 
away from India for more than two years. (A) 
’That no distinction whatever with regard to 
salary or allowances be made between the Indian 
members and their colleagues in the Council. (/) 
That the chni alter of the Council should bo 
purely advisory as heretofore, and that no change 
in the methods and procedure should be made 
which may convert, or tend to convert, it in any 
manner whatsoever into an administrative body. 
This Congress regrets the summary rejection of 
the Council of India Bill of 1914. 

XII, INDENTURED LABOUR, 

Owing to the scarcity of labour in India, and 
the grave consequences resulting from the sys- 
tem of indentured labour, which reduces the 
labourer.^, during the period of their indenture, 
practically to the position of slaves, this Con- 
gress strongly urges the total prohibition of re- 
cruitment of labour under indenture, either for 
work in India or elsewhei-e. 

XTTI. JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 

This Congress, coiicui ring with the previous 
Congres.ses, urges the early separation of judi- 
ci.nl from executive function.s in the best interests 
of the Empire, and prays that any scheme of 
separation that may be undertaken, to be really 
effective, must place nil judiciary solely under the 
control of the highest court in every province. 

XIV. SWADESHI. 

This Congress accords its most cordial support 
to the Swadeshi movement, and calls upon the 
people of India to labour for its success by mak- 
ing earnest and sustained efforts to promote the 
growth of indigenous industries, by giving pre- 
ference wherever practicable, to Indian products 
over imported commodities, even at a sacrifice, ' 
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• XV. THE PiA»S ACT. 

This Congress reiterates its protest ngeinst the 
continuation of tho Indian Press Act on the Sta- 
tute Book, and urges that tho same bo repealed, 
specially in view of the decision of tho Calcutta 
High Court, which declares that the safeguards 
provided by the Act are illusory and incapable of 
being enforced. 

XVI. LAND SiriTLEMKNT. 

This Congress is strongly of opinion that a 
reasonable and Mehnite limitation to tho demand 
of the State on land and tho introduction of a 
permanent settlement directly between Govern- 
ment and landholders in ryotwari areas or a 
settlement for a period of not less than 60 years 
in those provinces where shorter periodical settle- 
ments on revision prevail will substantially help 
in ameliorating the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of the agricultural population. 

XVII. SEPARATE ELEClt)RATES. 

This Congress, while deprecating the creation 
of separate electorates in the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Legislative Councils, urges on the Govern- 
ment that the said system should not in 
any case be extended to the local bodies as it will 
prove in jurious to tho development of national 
unity and tho fostering of the national ideal. 

XVlll. TDE INDIAN TR(jOPS. 

This Congress rtjjoices to place on record its 
deep sense of gratiiication and pride at the heroic 
conduct of the Indian troops, whose deeds of 
valour and conspicuous humanity and chivalry in 
the great war are winning the respect of civilised 
mankind for the mother country, and resolves to 
send a moss;ige of Iiearty and aflectionato greet- 
ings to them and their cuini>iules in arms, with 
fervent prayers for their well-being and success. 
The President be recpiestrd to cable the above 
resolution to the Indian troops through the 
proper channels, 

XIX. LOUD nAllDlXOE’s TERM OF OFFICE. 

This Congress begs to place on record its high 

appreciation of the services rendered to India by 
II. E. the Viceroy, and cxt)resses the hope that 
his tetiure of olHco many be extended for such 
time as, after the cess.ation of tho war, m.ay be 
neressary for a proper settlement of the great 
and far-reaching issues allectiiig the future posi- 
tion of India as a component and equal part of 
the Empire. 

XX. AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

The following two amendments suggested for 
the consideration of the subjects, committee of 
this Congress be referred by the General Secre- 
taries of the Congress to a committee, consisting 


of three members to be nominated by each pro- 
vincial Congresjs Committee, with the General 
Secretaries of Committees as ex-officio members, 
the said Committee 'to meet at such time and 
place as may be fixed by them in consultation 
with the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress 
Committees and to report to the Ail-India Con- 
gress Committee in regard to the said amend- 
ments for such action, if any, as the All-India 
Congress Committee may deem fit to suggest to 
the next Congress. 

The said * two amendments are : — (i) At the 
end of Article XX of the Constitution of the 
Indian National Congress organisation now in 
force, add the following words : — ‘If such a meet- 
ing be not called, it shall be called for the 
election of delegates, within one month of the 
Congress, iti any town or district, on the requi- 
sition of not less than 20 householders over 21 
years of ago to the Provincial or District Congress * 
Committee in wliich the town of the requisition- • 
ists is situate.’ 

(2) In Article XX of the Constitution of the 
Indian National Congress organisation now in 
force m.ake the following alterations : — {a) at the 
end of clause (4) delete the word ‘ and ’ ; (6) at 
the end of clause (5) for tho fill Is top, substitute 
n comma; (c) add the following words; ‘and 
l)ublic meetings convened under the auspices of 
any A.s.sociation which has as one of its objects 
the attainment of self-government by India on 
Colonial lines within tho British Empire by 
constitution.al means.’ 

XXI. THE RRITISII CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

This Congress i ccords its sense of high appreci- 
ation of the services of Sir William Wedderburn 
and other members of the British Committee and 
resolves that the organisation of the British Com- 
mittee and the India should be maintained. 

XXII. SECRETARIES. 

The lion. Nawab Syed ]\[ahomed and Mr. N, 
Subba Kao be appointed General Secretaries for 
next year. 

XX I II. THANKS TO THE CONGRESS DEPUTATION. 

This Congress acknowledges with deep gratitude 
the services londered at great personal sacrifice 
by the deputation which went to England last 
summer on behalf of the Congress to place 
before the Secretary of State for India the views 
of the Congress on tho India Council Bill of 1914 
and other important questions. 

XXtV. THE NEXT CONGRESS. 

The thirtieth Indian National Congress be 
held in Bombay in the Christmas of 1915. 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 

NOTABLE PRONOUNCEMENTS ON THE WAR. 


THE HON. MU. P. 8. 8IVA8WAMI, lYEU 
No part of tlio world is so distant as not to feel 
the shocks of the earthquake wiiich is convulsing 
Europe. Calamitous as the conllict has been, it 
has not been without its redeeming features. It 
has helped to cement the solidarity botwoeu all 
parts of the British Empire and call forth a 
universal outburst of loyalty fi om all the many 
races, creeds and classes that owe allegiance to 
the British Crown. The noble and whole-hearted 
devotion with which India has rallied round the 
British flag has evoked the admiration of the 
*' world and received the most generous ackiiow- 
* lodgment from all parties. There is no one among 
you, or for the matter of that in India, to 
whom the wa^r will not be full of lessons of 
the highest value with its demonstration of 
the power and resources of the emi)ire, with 
its thrilling exploits of valour and self-sacri- 
fice, with the unbounded devotion to duty 
exemplified alike in the life of the illustri- 
ous General, who, with his weight of eighty-two 
years, could not resist the call of the trumpet 
and rushec) to meet the brave Indian army ho 
had loved and led, and whose loss the empire 
mourns, and in the lives of the hundreds of 
thousands of young men who are lighting in a 
foreign land for the cause of freedom and right- 
eousness against an aggressive militarism which, 
at the altar of morbid nationalism, has sacri- 
ficed the instincts of chivalry, culture and even 
humanity, and has spared neither the sex, 
nor learning. Upon you, as men of light and 
leading, lies the duty of keeping the fire of 
loyalty constantly burning, of seeing that no 
sudden gust of credulous panic or waywaijd breeze 
of misrepresentation blows on it, of ooliterat- 
ing the dififerences that divide the people into 
camps of conflicting interests, and of seeing that 
the union of minds and hearts thtit a common 
danger has wrought does not wane in the hour 
of peace. The war is equally pregnant with lessons 
to the critics of the educated classes. Would this 
wondrous manifestation of deep and genuine 
loyalty have been possible but for the influence of 
education? The educated classes of India aro 
not BO convinced of their perfection as to resent 

At the Madras University Convocstioo, 1914. 
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. honest and sympathetic criticism, however severe 
of their faults. But the criti^i who heaps contempt 
on the llower of the intelligonce of the people, 
wlu) denies the right of the oduWted Indian to 
reflect or represent the views of his countrymen 
and who seeks to undermine liis influence with 
them, is no true friend of British rule. Nor is 
this outpouring of loyalty without lessons to the 
rcrtecting historiMii and statesman. It is a de- 
monstration of the British genius for administer- 
ing for(‘ign countries and of tho Teutonic inept- 
itude for the government of dependencies. The 
seeds of loyalty •are sown not by tho autocrat 
with his mailed fist or by the soldier with his 
fixed bayonet, but by tlie statesman who identifies 
himself with the people, makes their welfare and 
advancetnent his supreme .aim and object and 
secures for them justice, individual liberty and all 
the manifold blessings of a wise, sympathetic and 
progressive ad ministration . 

DeVVAN BaIJADUR GovINnAUAOIlAVlEll.* 

India has recognised that under British Govern- 
ment individual and poi)ular rights are secured. War 
has unfolded the virtues of tlie east to the west and 
the virtues of tho west to the cast. The Britisher 
has shown great solicitude to the Indian soldiers. 
There is unity of interest in the heart of the Bri- 
tislier and the Indian. The ideal of self-govorn- 
ineiit can he realised only under British rule. 
Occasion has arisen when the educated Indian 
can be trustcMl by the Covci’imient and wdll not 
bo looked upon as a seditionist. The educated 
Indian has come out of the ordeal with flying 
colouj's. The jn-epondei’anee of opinion with res- 
pect to the permanence of Britisli rule in India 
is not a little due to the part played by educated 
Indians. Tho manifestations of loyalty are not 
actuated by any selfishness on the part of Indians. 
They are voicing forth tlie sentiments of unalte- 
i*able and unfaltering loyalty of the teaming 
millions of J ndia. The Indians are prepared to 
take their place in defending the honour of the 
British Empire which is fighting in the interest 
of liberty, of humanity, and of scraps of paper 
and for redeeming its pledges, an empire which 
has implanted an abiding love in the hearts of 
the Indians.” 

f At the Madras Congress, December, 1914. 
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HON.-SURENDRANA'PB BANEUJEA.* 

• “ We here, in Congress assembled echo that 

national sentiment and impart to it the wide 
power and the solidarity of the national voice 
(cheeis). Wo are loyal, intensely loyal, loyal by 
instinct, loyal by tradition and loyal by immemo- 
rial usage. It is a part of Indian nature, a part 
and parcel of the beliefs and traditions wiiich wo 
have inherited with our blood. In the days of 
Muhamadan grqjitness, when Akl^ar ruled at 
Agra, when the Miihamadans ruled from one 
part of India to the other, the Hindus sang that 
the Lord of Delhi was the Lord of the Univ’erse ; 
so do we here to-da}', as the descendants of our 
revered ancestors, wo echo in this national gather- 
ing the deep-seated sentiment of loyalty which 
vibrates througli our hearts and which forms .a 
part and parcel of our very being. We are loyal, 
wo are patriotic ; we are loyal because we feel that 
with the stability and the undoul^ted permanence 
of British rule are bound u[) the prospects of 
India’s advancement (cheers). Your Excellency, 
we ai'e loyal because we feel that under the a‘gis 
of British rule we are bound in the evolution of 
our destiny, to enter that confederacy of Free 
States rejoicing in the indissoluble connection 
with England and glorying in the possessions of 
our free institutions. That is the feeling which 
lies at the bottom of that great movement which 
is marked throughout the length and breadth of 
India. Your Excellency, there are times and oc- 
casions when it is necessary that we should avow 
our feeling of loyalty. Nobody has ever que.s- 
tioned it. The ( lernians have manuPactured their 
own ideas about us, but they have not had the 
slightest idea of the dee[) ander-currents that 
move through the inner strata of our system. 1 
say there are times and occasions when it is neces- 
sary that wo should make an announcement of 
our loyalty and such a time has now arrived. In 
the name of the Congress, standing upon this 
platform, siieaking on behalf of ITnitod India of 
Hindus and Mahoniedans and all classes, races 
and creeds, wo desire to proclaim to the world 
and tell the enemies of England and all else whom 
it may concern that behind the serried ranks of 
one of the finest armies in the world there are 
multitudinous races, creeds and people in the 
world banded as one man and resolved to die in 
the defence of that great Empire (cheers) to which 
we are all proud to belong and whibh is the sym- 
bol of human freedom, justice and civilization 

* lo moving the Loyalty resolution in the last Congress 
at Madras, December, 1914, in the presence of H. E. 
Lord Pentland. 


wherever lloats its flag. Your Excellency, we 
say in this resolution that, we ;ue resolved to 
stiind by the Empiio lit all hazard.s and at all costs 
in this tima of crises.' Is it a mere ephomerat*' 
sentiment ? Observe wliat i.s taking jdace in the 
seat of war in France, amidst the arid waste of 
Arabia and the eastern coast of Africa. There 
the manhood of India is sliedding its best-blood 
in the defence of the Empire. Let me say this 
that if this unfortunate war .‘-hould be prolonged 
and if England should demand our aid in men 
and money, tlie last [)io that A\e have, the last 
drop of bloo<l that runs through our veins (ciiecrs) 
will ho consecrated to the service of the Empire, 
to the glory of that great civilization which that 
Empire represents. AVc figlit against vandalism ; 
wo are fighting against barbarism, we are fighting 
in the causd of justice in the defence of interna- 
tional obligations and the lights of minor nationa- 
lities. India, Aryan India, possessed of the 
noblest ethical and moral traditions, will always 
draw her sword in the defence of the cause of 
right and justice. Therefore, because the cause 
is just, because we are so loyal and^iecause with 
our loyalty are bound up the best hopes and pros- 
pects of India, I desire to place with a confidence 
this resolution before you and I am sure yon will 
accept it with acclamation.” (cheers.) 

THE RT. IION. SYED AMEER ALI.^ 

This aid w.as given when France and England 
were struggling for predominance and in the opi- 
nion of educated Indians it was a wise dispensa- 
tion of Providence that gave the keys of power 
into the hands of Hreiit Britain. Ever since then 
Indian troops had fought for the British Raj in 
many lands, and to-day the enthusiastic response 
of Jiidia to the call we.stwai’d liad revealed to a 
great many peo[)le soinotliing of the vastnes.s of 
the restrv(*K of ])ow(‘r there? were for England in 
India, Tlie fighting races of India were full of 
loy.alty and the utilization of their services was 
promoting the devotion which every Indian felt 
for the Throne. This devotion was founded on 
the jiustico of British rule and the principles of 
equality which constituted its greatest glory. By 
those principles Great Britain would maintain her 
dominion in India for a very long time indeed, 
and if separation ultimately came, it would be by 
me.ans of mutual compromise and mutual consid^ 
emtion. But for many years to come the bond 
between England and Jiidia could not be severed 
in any shape without disaster.” 

* From a speech in London, 16th December 1914. 
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LORD HALDANE.* 

“ We must win if we onlj have the qualities, 
which I believe we have, of spirit, courage, 
resolution, and dogged determination. Germany 
may be admirably prepared, but preparation wears 
off against people who have the resources that we 
have. AVe may take the position from the point 
of view of population. Germany has a population 
of some 65 millions and Austria about 50 millions, 
llSmillons in all. Hut we have 44 millions, 
France 38 millions, and Russia over 170 millions. 
Therefore wo have 250 millions in population 
against 115. Then as to armies. We will put 
the German army, say, at six millions. But Russia 
cjin mobilise six million men and more. Say 
Austria can mobilise two million men, we and 
France can mobilise between thi-ee and four million 
men between us. Even in troops there is a marked 
superiority in our numbers. Then there is the 
‘splendid fighting of Belgium. ‘ AVith these 
' numbers and our ultimate resources, if we only keep 
our courage and resolution, keep our heads and 
our nerves, wa shall do very well. Our great 
power is double that of the German Empire, and 
in resources the Allies have double the wealth and 
reserves to draw upon.” 

COUNT OKUMA. t 

“ It will bo our one ambition at this time,” 
to show the VYo.st that it is slow to believe, that 
we can work harmoniou.sly with groat Occidental 
powers to support and protect the highe.st ideals 
of civilisation, even to the extent of dying for 
them. 

“ Not only in the Far E;ist, but anywhere else 
that may be necessary, Japan is ready to lay 
down her life for the principles that the fore- 
most nations will die for. It is to be in line with 
these nations that she is at this time opposing 
and fighting what she believes to bo opposed to 
these principles. 

“ She entered the Alliance with Great Britain 
to stand for and die for what Anglo-SaAons are 
everywhere ready to defend even unto death. 
It is Japan’s aim and ambition to participate in 
all world- movements toward noble diplomacy, 
international relations and the principle of equal 
opportunity and peace, and to prevent by the 
proper means the outbreak or continuance of 
bloodshed between nations. 

** Japan’s relation to the present conflict is ns 

* At Newoastle-on-Tyne, Ootobor 12tb, 1014. 
t The Premier of Japan in the Japi.n Mtgi^zine, 


a defender of the things that make for higher 
^ civilisation and a more permanent peace. 

“ *As one who has been a life long friend of 
peace, I profoundly deplore the unwelcome fact 
that mankind somehow seems unable as yet to 
avoid war,’ continued the Count * But war, 
it seems to mo, is always due to an unevenness of 
advancement in the progress of civilisation. 1 
have often said that civilisation, like water, must 
find its level ; and where its force is obstructed 
there will be violence and bloodl$hed. AVar is u 
result of the pressure ofiered in resistance to the 
growth of civilisation. Anything that tends to 
destroy a balance of power among nations will 
lead to disturbance.’ 

“Japan must maintain the peace of the Far 
East at all costs ; and ns Germany has begun to 
capture and interfere with shii)ping in these 
waters, our duty is plain. Such is the meaning 
of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance : it was concluded 
for just such an emergency as this.” 

LORD BRYCE. * 

“ King Edward had been charged with having 
sought to i.«;olato Germany. It was a baseless 
charge ; he had no ill-will to that or any other 
foreign nation. He had a genuine love of peace 
— part of his own friendliness. AVhat he did to 
create friendliness between ourselves and France 
was done out of the desire for peace, ns well ns of 
goo Iwill to her, and out of the sense that such 
goodwill ought to exist between two peoples 
living close to one another, lie wn.s fond of 
the bYench nation, whose mind and manners 
naturally appealed to him, nnd we might all 
rejoice at the share he took in building up a 
perfect and cordial understanding with them 
which we pri/.ed so highly. At this moment, the 
most solemn that Britain had known since the 
sway of Bonaparte in Europe, what were the two 
things that gave us confidence ? One was the 
conviction that the cause was righteous, the 
other was the support of our brothers in the great 
self-governing Dominions, all feeling that our 
cause is their cause, and that the welfare of 
humanity involved in its success. AVith these 
and the moral support of .many a neutral nation, 
and especially of that of the kindred people of 
America, they trusted to achieve success.” 

* At Aberdeen, October diet, 1014. 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN QUESTION. 

As might be expected the Madras Congress 
dealt with the Indian problem in South Africa in 
a spirit and manner befitting the occasion and the 
dignity of the great gathering. The South 
African problem, since the Congress mot last at 
Karachi has enormously chang<^d in magnitude as 
in character, 'jfhe spirit of the settlement is one 
of unity and fairplay and though the Inst word 
on the Indian problem has not as yet been said 
yet the spirib on eitlier side is one of groat pro- 
mise. Nor is this the occasion to give vent to 
any ciwil or criticism ngaiiist any wrongs still un- 
redressed and the Congress wisely confinetl itself 
to a Rosolution of thanksgiving which was grace- 
fully accepted with acclamation by the whole 
assembly. 

The Resolution ran as follows : — 

“This Congress begs to oiler to H. E. the Vice- 
roy its respectful thanks for the noble and coura- 
geous stand made by him in the cause of our 
people in South Africa. And, while expressing its 
grateful appreciation of the efforts of the Govern- 
ment of India in obtaining relief in respect of 
some of the most pressing grievances of our 
Indian fellow-subjects and of the firm advocacy 
in the cause of Indians of Sir Benjamin Robert- 
son, this Congress begs to place on record that 
no settlement can bo wholly satisfactory or be 
deemed final which does not secure equality of 
treatment between his Majesty’s Indian and other 
subjects in South Africa, and respectfully urges 
on the Government of India that steps may be 
taken as early os circumstances will permit to 
bring about such equality of treatment. And this 
Congress places on record its warm appreciation 
of and admiration for the heroic endeavours of 
Mr. Gandhi and his followers, and their unparal- 
leled sacrifice in their struggle for the maintenance 
of the self-respect of India and the- redress of 
Indian grievances. And this Congress further 
expresses its gratitude to Messrs. Polak and 
Kallenbach for their voluntary sacrifice and suffer- 
ing in the cause of India, and the Rev, C. F. 
Andrews for his help under circumstances of 
great difficulty. And lastly this Congress records 
its appreciation of the invaluable services of the 
Hon. Mr. Gokhale throughout *the struggle in 
bringing about the present settlement.” 

Mr. G. A. Natesan who moved the Resolution 
paid a deserved tribute tp the services of all the 


peraons mentioned ifi the Resolution, the mentidh * 
of each name being followed by loud and prolong- 
ed cheering. He also referred to the “ noble 
stand which Lord AinpthiH made from the begin- 
ning ” and asked the Congress to thank his 
Lordship “ for the unflinching manner in 
which ho advocated our cause.” After refeiring 
to the services of men like Mr. Gokhale and Mr. 
Gandhi, Mr Natesan pointed out “ what India 
is really capable of has been shown by the South 
African stiuggle.” 

It Inus^ not, however, be presumed that the 
people of India have been completely won over by 
the settlement. As Mr. Natesan said ; — “ The 
process o^ strangulation has been brought to a 
close, still wo cannot consider that this question 
has been satinfMctoiily solved. The question of* 
the equality of status between the Indians and* 
other British subjects in South Africa has yet to 
be solved. As the Congress meets under excep- 
tional circumstances he went on to say, “ 1 re- 
frain from making any observations which would 
render our position and of those concerned, diffi- 
cult and complicated. After the war is over, if 
the pledge^; and promises made by British states- 
men are Fulfilled, it is then only that the question 
will have been satisfactorily and honestly set- 
tled.” 

In fact tlio sentiments expressed in the last sen- 
tence were the burden of all the speakers and the 
temper of iUe gathering showed that the Con- 
gress was Olio with them. Babu Saciiendia 
Prasad Basil ^ccondoil the Resolution ; and 
Mr. llamakanth.am Malaviya who rose to sup- 
port the Resolution gave a j ictnro of the still 
unredressed grievances. lie pointed out : — 

The grievances of onr countrymen in South 
Africa remained still without, redress in spite of 
the noble work and patient struggle of many 
patriotic men tliere. The Indians were not 
allowed to travel in the same train in which the 
Colonists and Kiiropt'ans travelled. The Indians 
were not allowed to walk through the same path 
through which the Europeans passed. They were 
not allowed to purehnse land in their names. 
Schools closed their gates against them. In view 
of those difficulties no settlement which did not 
get them equal treatment with Europeans would 
be considered final. 

The Resolution was then unanimously carried. 
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INDIA AND THE DOMINIONS. 

One of tho iinporfciint ^Jesolntions passed by 
the recent Madras Congress was that touching 
the reciprocity of rights between the Colonies 
and India. Mrs. Aiude Hesant who made an 
eloquent speech on the .siibj(M't moved : — 

“This C )ngros« Jinga to oonvey to Ilia Excellency tlie 
Vicorjy Iho profound gratitude of the people of India for 
the ay nip'xthotio iininiior in which ho has handled the 
question connected with the omigration of Indiana 
abroad. And while welcoroing Hia Excellency’s sugges- 
tion of reoiprotuty aa the iindorlying baaing of negotiations 
with tho ColonieH, this Congreas desire*! to record its 
conviction that any policy of reciprocity to be effective 
and acceptable to the people of India inuHt proceed on 
the baais that the Govcrnniunt of India ahould poaseaa 
and exercise tiio same power of dealing with the Colonies 
aa they posaess in regaid to Irdia. ” 

In moving the Resolution to the acceptance of 
tlie Congress slie pointed out tliat “ justice is the 
idea which really lies behin<l the idea of recipro- 
city.” She then referred to the changed feeling 
towards India since the war. Hut .she held that 
“ India cl.iims the right as a nation to the justice 
among the people. Indi.a asked for thi.s before 
the war, India a.sks for it during the war, and 
will ask for it after tho war, but not as a reward, 
but as a right.” 

“ What India wants is jih.solutc equality of right 
with any one of the .self-govorning colonies. If 
Canada .says that Indians enn only go direct from 
India to Canada whore there is no direct lino of 
steamer from In<lia to Americn, India should .say 
that no Canadian shall come to India unless he 
come.s to India along .a direct line of steamer from 
Canada. Similarly with regard to the civil service 
in India of Colonists. When an Indian goes to 
Australia they give him modern Greek which he 
cannot at all know. If a white emigrant goes 
there, they give him l’'iench or German which he 
know.s. If an Australian comes to India, he inu.st 
be made to translate Reng.ili, Tamil, Telugu or 
Malayalam. What India wants is equality on every 
point in-sisted by the self-governing colonies. 
Indians are now invited to colonise Qi|pen.sland 
(a tropical climate) which cannot be cultivated by 
white men. If all the facilities given to white- 
men for colonisation are given to Indiana, if 
Indians are asked to colonize Queensland under 
favourable conditions and without derogation to 
their rights as citizens of tho Empire, Indians 
might colonise Australia. It is true that 
Australians may not come here ns labourers and 
that Indians might want to go to Australia as 
labourers. So the best way of retaliation in the 
case of Australia is to exclude every kind of 


imports from that cflbuntry, if they exclude our 
people. The imports from Australia to Madras 
annually amount to more than 1 3 lakhs of rupees. 
If that ia done a moral effect will be created 
which nothing else can do. Some sort of prohi- 
bitory duty should be inflicted as a moral protest 
against wrongs inflicted upon Indians in tho colo- 
nies.” 

She then referred to the indenture system and 
asked the Congress to remember that India ia 
growing conscious of her dignityl’ “ Indians,” she 
said in conclusion are showing themselves as 
men in Europe and they want to be given the 
fieedoin of men in India.” 

The Hon. Mr Kesava Pi I Ini in .seconding the 
Resolution said that he was afraid that recipro- 
city could not be brought into the field of practi- 
cal politics so long as Indians wore treated as an 
inferior race in their own country. 

In supporting the Resolution Mr. llridayanath 
Kunzru of Allahabad snid : 

“ that the treatment given to Indians in Canada 
was the worst. The India ns were not allowed to 
bring their families into Canada. The Chineto 
and the Japanese had not so many disabilites as 
the Indians to suffer under. The Indians should 
be allowed to bring their families into Canada 
and they should be given the same lights and 
privileges os the wliito men in tlie Colonies. 
The Colonists coming into India .should be 
subjected to the restrictions in India which 
the Indians suffer under in the colonies/’ 

The Resolution was then put to vote and 
pa.ssed. 

RECRUITMENT UNDER INDENTURE. 

The Madras Congress jiassed the following 
Resolution pi’ohibiting tho recruitment of labour 
under indentui-e: — 

“ Owing to the scarcity of labour in India, and 
the grave consequences reMilting from tho system 
of indentured labour, which reduces the labourers, 
during the period of their indenture, practically 
to the position of slaves, this Congress strongly 
urges the total prohibition of recruitment of 
labour under indenture, either for work in India 
or elsewhere.” 

In moving the Resolution Mr, F. G. Natesan 
.said that the system of indentured labour must 
disappear in, the case of Indians along with 
other disabilities they were labouring under ; he 
appealed to the Mirasdars and landed classes of 
India to treal the depressed classes humanely 
which if done, would naturally check cmigratiop. 
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NEW FACTORIES IN NATIVE STATES. 

It is understood that, in consequence of certain 
trade difficulties caused by the war, two of the lac 
producing States of Central India, Nagod and 
Maihnr have d^ided to open a factory for their 
forest tribes who are feeling the temporary cessa- 
tion of the lac and hide trade. This factory 
will form a collecting and distributing centre for 
the jungle produce of these States. The States 
have engaged the services of a Scientific European 
Manager until such time ns the Durbars consider 
they are able to undertake the sole management 
through their own officials. The organisation 
will deal with lac, hides, etc., jind is now in a 
position to consider wholos.ile business. The mana- 
ger will deal direct with consumers who may 
formerly have had to purchase through Hamburg 
and Bremen. The factory situated at Maihar on 
the main lino of the Eist Indian Railway is cen- 
trally situated for Calcutta and Bombay in the 
heart of the chief lac pr6ducing countries of India. 
The management will comprise the Dewans and 
other notables of the iStates and has the guarantee 
of the Durbars and the recognition of the Local 
Government. The Manager of the Factory 
invites correspondence from those who may require 
the products referred to. 

CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN MYSORE. 

The past year has witnessed remarkable pro- 
gess in the co-operative movement in Mysore ; 
and at the close of the year 1913-14, there were 
530 societies, against 343 the year before. The 
number of members too increased, cori*esponding- 
ly, from 24,538 to 40,479. The societies were 
mainly self-supporting, the as.sistance from the 
Government amounting to a trifle of Rs. 3,267, 
against a share c.apital of no less than 117 lakhs. 
The bulk of the societies in Mysore ate agricul- 
tural ; but even the non -agricultural ones seem 
to have had a very good year. Specially note- 
worthy is the position of Weavers’ Societies, of 
which there are 1 3 in Mysore with 680 members. 
The societies supply the yarn to the members 
apd sell the goods produced ; and though no com- 
plete figures are available, yet the rapidity with 
which its total out-turn has increased shows that 
the societies are at least popular, and working on 
at full swing. 

11 


MYSORE INDUSTRIES. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, who is 
touring in his State, replying to an address from 
the people of Davangere, an industrial centre, 
said : — “ You say that the war has aflected the 
business of producers and exportei's of cotton 
and oil seeds. Distress of this kind is inevitable. 
The subject will receive my sympathetic consider- 
ation. Whatever the effect of the war on your 
trade, I would ask you to remember the ties of 
gmtitnde and friendship w'hich bind us to the 
British Go\^rnment and to submit cheerfully to 
some sacrifice in support of the righteous cause 
for which Great Britain and her Allies have taken 
up arms.” • 

THE NIZAM’S RAILWAY. 

The Indiaiaan of the 27th Ultjmo makes a 
reference to the long standing dispute between 
the State and the guarantee-holders of the^ 
Railway, and aays that the difficulty has been 
got round by the arrangement that the Nizam’s 
Government shall supply the capital required for 
the new linos and the amount contemplated is no 
less than five crores of rupees.” Thus as regards 
now lines there is no longer the millstone of a 
guarantee round the neck of the Hydembad tax- 
payers and it now rests wholly witli the 5;Jtate to 
develop a milway policy on its own patriotic lines, 
albeit it has still to secure some measure of 
freedom in the w’^orkingand management of branch 
and feeder lines. The new railway loan is to be 
floated in British India as well as in Hyderabad 
itself'; and when it is floated we are sure it will 
be eagerly subscribed for. The Indiaman which 
appears to write with a knowledge of facts says 
that the loan is not to be floated until normal 
conditions are restored and that meanwhile new 
construction is to be taken in hand ns far as 
revenue will permit. The finances of Hydembad 
are in a prosperous condition to admit of a libemi 
milway policy such as h.as commended itself to 
Baroda and Mysore. 

NEW MAHARAJA OF SIKKIM. 

The new Maharaja of Sikkim w’ill be Trashi 
Wangyel, younger brother of the late Maharaja. 
He is about twenty-one years of age. Formal 
sanction to his succession has been given by the 
Government of India. 
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THE aWAUOR STATE. 

The specially, illustrated number of the Jago 
Pratap in commemoration of the anniversary 
of the birthday of Uis Uighneas the Maluu'nja 
Madhava Rao Sci rid ia of 'Gwalior which fell on the 
23rd October, and under whose illustrious rule the 
State has progressed in a remarkable manner has 
the following : — 

“ To the future histoi'ian of Gwalior it will be 
n tantalising task to review the aduiinistration of 
His Highness the Maharaja Madhava RaoScindia. 
His Highness has eflected I'eforms in every hrimeli 
of administration to do justice to which will re- 
quire volumes, but whatever the historian shall 
write, the irrigation Policy’ of JJis Highness will 
find a prominent place in the annals of Gwalior. 
His Highnes.s* glorious reign will heo justified hy 
thousand and one benefits which he has conferred 
and will for many and many years to come confer 
on his loyal subjects, but in the words of Mr. 
Deakin, the Irrigation Policy of His Highnes.s 
alone will siillice to justify it to postciity. 

' PUDUKOTTA. 

We learn from the Administration Report of 
Pudukotta for last year that the financial condi- 
tion of the State is excellent. Receipts during 
the year wore above the estimates and expenditure 
was below them, and the State’s balance has 
risen from 28 lakhs of rupees to 304 lakhs. 
Much good work was done in the State during . 
the year. The forests were carefully looked 
after, and something was done in the way of 
restoration. In education, the Raja’s College 
did good work, and there was general progress. 

GAEKWAR ON SOCIAL REFORM. 

Speaking at a dinner which he gave to the 
members of the Odicers’ Club at Baroda on 
January 8, His Highness the Maharaja Sahib 
mentioned the difficulties he had to encounter in 
social reform. Taking first the question of 
inter-dining, he said that the obstacles were now 
few. The i)ecrani would not sit at the .same table 
with the Mahamtta nor tlie Chitpavan with the 
Gujarathi. Even among broad divisions of 
Maharattrt.s and Gujarathis there were so many 
compartments that at one time he thought it 
a hopeless task to bring these people round 
one common table, but prejudices fortunately 
disappeared. Still greater difficulty was ex- 
perienced in regard to sea-vo3’age to Europe and 
other places. When for the first time he pro- 
posed to his officers and othera that a party 
should go to England, they all agreed and said 


that they Wi.uld accompany His Highness, but 
when the actual time for departure arrived r 
several withdrew. Still he did not waver an inch, 
and he set out on his voyage. By personal example 
and precept he was able to induce many. He was 
a strong l^lie.ver in the enjoyment by every one 
of his subjects of tbeir birthright, m., liberty 
.. of conscience, and he had never tried to force 
social reforms on unwilling people. He had 
first to remove the difficulties in his own house- 
hold. Even when he was in linglund in earlier 
years of his European tours he had in his camp 
people who used to jump off' the carpet on a 
drawing-room floor, becaii.^^e another man of a 
lowei caste had touched the carpet. He was, 
however, gl ad that all tho.so superstitions senti- 
ments had given rooTu to the rule of ren.son and 
that progre.ssivo and hotter ideas now prevailed 
among a large section of his .subjects. Jn conclu- 
sion he asked his hearers to get i id of the impres- 
sion that they in India were the sole repository 
of wisdom and civilisation, and he emphasised the 
necessity of their keeping themselves in daily 
touch with the progressive West. They were sure 
to be beaten if they did not. 

MATCH INDUSTRY IN MYSORE. 

The Government of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Mysore liave been considering the desirability 
of encouraging capitalists and enterprising organ- 
isers of capital for establishing paying and 
useful industries in the State, like paper manu- 
facturing, match making, pencil making and with 
that end in view employed experts to inspect the 
r.aw materials of the State, and to report on their 
suitability for manufacture and the chances of 
success, if the industrios should bo started. 

The resoiii CCS of the State in the matter of 
matchwood are ample and a capitalist can safely 
be assured of a good dividend on hia outlay. 
Mr. R. S. Troup, Government of India Forest 
Economist, has discussed at great length the 
possibilities of match industry and has opined 
that the wood for matches requires to be faiily 
soft and should split easily. It should ignite 
en.sily and burn with a flame and when blown 
out, it should not smoulder Wood of that 
description is largely available in the Province. 

The matter is under the consideration of 
Government. Evcellent possibilities exist for 
a pencil factory also. The machinery has to 
come from Germany and hence there is a 
lull in the prpspeet of staf'ting the factory at 
present. 
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THE INDUSTfilAL CONFERENCE. 

The following are isome of the Resolutions passed 
by tho recent Industrial Conference at Madras. 

THUHNICAL EDUCATION. 

(1) This Conference urges the loci I Govern- 
ment and administrations in India to establish 
trade schools and continuation classes for the 
training and education of workmen in all import- 
ant industrial centres of each province and a 
superior technological college for each province 
for the training of foremen and apprentices. 

(2) This Conferance also requests the Oovorn- 
uient of India to establish ona fully e(juip[)ed 
first class college of technology for all India and 
to develop the Tata lloscaich Institute at Banga- 
lore for the purpose. 

(3) This Conference calls upon Indian capitjil- 
ists and managers of Jndian factories and indus- 
trial institutions to help young Indians, techni- 
cally trained, in finding practical training and 
employment. 

(4) This Conference recommends the esUblish- 
ment of a public polytechnic institute on tho line 
of such institutions in Europe. 

. , DISTRICT liOARD KAILWAYH. 

This Conference desires to record its opinion 
that in tho development of the country by 
means of railway and irrigation projects, the 
funds available in the hands of the State sliould 
chietiy be devoted to the latter and that a por- 
tion of the funds set apart for the former should 
be utilised to aid the resources of local bodies, 
whose enterprise in tho direction of the construc- 
tion of branch and feeder lines and similar pro- 
jects should be promoted by Government wherever 
possible in preference to that of private capitalists. 

This Conference is grateful that tho Govern- 
ment of India has recognised the desirability of 
local boards constructing and owning branch and 
feeder lines of railways and respectfully urges 
upon the Government the need for helping them 
to find the necessary funds as urged by the 
Madura District Board. 

STATE AID TO lNl>U8Titll». 

(1) This Conference desires to record its opinion 
(i) that in view of the need, as disclosed by the 
war, of providing not only for the industrial 
efficiency of the British Empire as a whole, but 


also of making India more self-sufficient and less 
dependent than she has been on foreign countries 
in regard to her economic needs, it is necessary 
that tho fiscal policy of tho country should be 
directed to promoting the growth of manufactures 
and the creation of an industrial regime side 
by side with the development of agriculture 
and the exploitation of raw materia) ; (ii) that 
for tho purpose it is necessary (a) that the 
representatives of the people should obtain 
fiscal autonomy in regard to the imposition of 
duties both on exports and imports, (6) tliat the 
State should aid the st^irting and pioneering of 
new industries 'through tho establishment of a ' 
department of Government for the purpose ; (iii) 
that Government should— simiiltineously with a 
policy of introducing free primary education— also 
impart technical, induKtrial, and commercial edu- 
cation ; and hereby reiterates the Resolution 
passed nt tho previous Confei'once for the esta- 
blishment of technological institutes, industrial 
and commercial schools. 

(2) This Conference urges more particularly 
the following measures in this connection 

(re) That tho several Governments, Provincial 
and Imperial do co-ordinate and complete the 
sporadic efforts so far made to have a complete 
industrial survey of the country, 

(h) That Government should help in the 
present efforts for the starting and revival of 
industries by declaring its willingness to instruct 
its scientific and technical officers to investigate 
problems confronting organisers of industries and 
to give advice, 

CO OPEHATIVB SOCIETIES. 

This Conference is of opinion that the Gov- 
ernment should continue as nt. present free 
of cost to exorcise, through their ofijeers, the 
functions of audit and inspection of co-operative 
societies in this country till they aie thoroughly 
and efficiently organised into unions, to take up 
these duties themselves ; that Government should 
maintain an adequate and trained staff for this 
purpose and tliat, in view of the deplorable condi- 
tion of the artisan and industrial and labouring 
classes of the populations, special officers should 
be appointed under the co-operative departments 
in the various provinces to establish suitable co- 
operative institutions for their benefit. 
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HANDLOOM WEAVING AND COITAGE INDUSTRIES. 

This Conference desire's to record its opinion 
that it is necessary in the interests of the present 
and prospective economic well-being of the country 
that efforts should always be directed towards the 
starting and resuscitating the various minor and 
cottage industries to form an adjunct to the 
economic resources of a people mainly agricultural 
and recommend the improvement of the existing 
condition of the hand-weaving industry by the 
indroduction of labour-stiving appliances and other 
device of approved patterns in impovtant centres 
of the haiidloom industry with the co-opera- 
tion of the weaving classes and the organisation of 
peripatetic weaving demonstration parties. 

INDIAN COMMERCIAL AITACHES. 

This Conference is of opinion that Indian com- 
mercial attaches should be appointed to* the British 
Consulates outside British India to look after 
. Indian commercial interests. 

A CONSTrTlTTION FOR THE CONFERENCE. 

This CiJiiferonce is of opinion that the time 
has arrived foj’ providing a working organisation 
for the Industrial Conference at all Provincial 
Centres and for improving the Constitution of the 
Conference so us to provide for working oHices in 
all the provinces to carry on the work of the Con- 
ference throughout the year and hereby suggest 
for consideration the following constitution and 
instructs the Standing Committee of the Confer- 
ence to scrutinise the same and place it for adop- 
tion before the next Conferences : — 

1. The objects of the Indian Industrial Con- 
ference shall be attained : — 

(1) By the holding of Annual Conference on 
Industries and Industrial Progress in India. 

(2) By the establishment of Standing Pro- 
vincial Committees for the co-ordination of efforts 
directed to the promotion of Industrial progress 
under the Central Committee. 

(3) By the publication of periodical bulletins 
and reports on the work done and results achieved 
every three months, and by such other mfins as 
may be deemed advisable. 

2. The Standing Committee of the All-India 
Industrial Conference shall consist of (1) the 
President of the previous Conference ; (2) the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary, the Treasurer, 
if necessary, of the Conference and the Secretaries 
of the Provincial Committees. The duty of carry- 
ing on the work of the Conference shall vest in the 
said Standing Committee who shall be placed in 
possession^of funds for the purpose in accordance 
with these rules. 
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3. The All-Indki and Provincial Standing 
Committees may recognise other organisations 
sympathising with the objects of the Conference 
on payment of an annual fee of Bs. 10, and there- 
upon the said institutions shall be entitled to elect 
delegates to the Confei'ences held by the Provincial 
and All-India Committees. That the Provincial 
Standing Committees may arrange for the bold- 
lug of provincial and distnet conferences and 
exhibitions from time to tiinoT 

4. That half the amount of the delegation 
fees and a further sum to be raised by subscriptions 
to an amount not exceeding — shall be placed at 
the disposal of the AlMndia Standing Committee 
for carrying on the work now being done by the 
Secretary on behalf of the Conference and the 
further amounts may be similarly raised whenever 
necessary. 

5. That an account of the monies received 
and spent by the All-India Committee shall bo 
rendered by them at the Annual Conference, and 
they shall arrange for its biing duly audited and 
published. 

6. That the business of the All-India Com- 
mittees may, if necessary, bo transacted by cor- 
i-espondence and by a majority of the votes 
recorded in each case. 

7. That the work of holding the annual ses- 
sions of the Conference and the expenditure in 
connection therewith shall be performed by Re- 
ception Committees organised annually by the 
several Provincial Committees of the Provinces 
where the Conference is to assemble. 

STANDING COMMITTEE, SECRETARIES AND FUNDS. 

{a) That the following gentlemen do constitute 
the Standing Committee of the Conference for the 
year 1915 to advise the General Secretary on all 
matters and to carry on the work of the Confer- 
ence: — Sir R. N. Mukerjee, the Hon. Mr. Man- 
mohandas Ramji, the Hon. Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas, 
Rao Bahadur P. Theagoraya Chetty, Mr. Vidya 
Sagar Pandya, Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Mr. Justice 
Hasan Imam (or Mr. Mnzharul Haque), the Hon. 
Mr. M. B. Dadabhoy, Lala Mulk Raj Bhalla, and 
the Hon. Rno Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar. 

(6) That the Hon. Rao Bahadur R. N. Mud- 
holkar be appointed General Secretary of the Con- 
ference for the next year ; Mr. N. A. Diavid, 
Honorary Assistant Secretary ; and Mr. M. B. 
Sant, Assistant Secretary. 

(c) That the Conference appeals to the public 
for Rs. B,000 to carry on the work of the Indian 
Industrial Conference. 
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. THE trade of INDIA. 

The followiDg features are prominent in a study 
of the Report of Mr. O. Findlay Shirras, the 
Director of Statistics, about the trade of India : 
He finds that prices in 1913-14 were about 
2 per cent, higher than in 1912-13, while 
the volume of foreign trade increased by 
about 4 per cent. The articles of export 
which show an important rise in price were 
tea, wheat and jute, while rice and linseed 
fell in price, ^ero was an important increase in 
quantity in the case of raw cotton and a decrease 
in the cases of wheat, raw jute and opium. Mr. 
Shirras estimates that about 45 crores of rupees 
were remitted abroad for interest and services 
rendered in 1913-14, nnd that about 24 crores of 
new foreign capital entered the country. He 
states as the result of an in(|uiry that there has 
been a general rise in wages of about .3 per cent, 
in the leading industries of cc/tton, jute, paper 
and rice ; and the greatest rises are of 9 per cent, 
in the cotton industry of Bombay and 9 per cent, 
in the woollen mills of Upper India. On the 
other hand, in spite of this rise in WMges, he is of 
opinion that the supply of factory labour seems 
to be extraordinarily insensitive to even consider- 
able increases in the prevailing level of wages. He 
says, ** it is interesting to note that the rhe in 
wages of industrial labour hits not been so great 
as in the case of iigricultural labourers nnd village 
artisans. Money-wages have over long periods 
increase^ in all industries, and the rise has been 
generally greater than or equal to the rise in 
retail prices, except in the tea, sugai and brewing 
industries. An examination of Indian wage 
statistics during the last decade shows that this is 
certainly the labourer’s day.” 

A special memor«indum has been prepared on 
the amount and character of Indian tiade with 
Germany and Austria. Germany has been an 
important market for raw cotton, raw hides, raw 
jute and rice, the value exceeding 27 crores. The 
rice export is but a trifling percentage of the total 
production while the price of jute would be con- 
siderably influenced by the loss of the German 
market. Thei'e might be a temporary revival of 
the production of indigo, while the tanning in- 
dustry might benefit to some extent. 

As regards the pressing question of sugar, 
India which is the largest producei: of cane sugar 
in the world producing no le6s''than three million 
tons a year, imports in addition ^something like 
lj| million tons annually. The recent huge in- 
crease in imports is mainly due to huge receipts 


at 

of cane sugar from Java and Mauritius, and has 
been encouraged by a substantial fall in price of 
about 10 per cent. Owing to the huge purchase 
of sugar lately made *by the British Government 
from Java and Mauritius at an enhanced price, 
the Indian 'consumer who cannot afford to pay 
the enhanced price will have to be sathfied with 
what is produced by India herself, the more so 
since the supply of Austrian and German beet 
sugar luis been cut off. Government subsidises 
for the production of sugar on more economical 
lines, on a larger scale, and with the assistance of 
ceiitml factories might go a good way towards 
helping indigenous production and national self- 
sufhciency in this important department of con- 
sumption. 

THE PO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

During the recent Co-operative Committee 
assembled at Dc^lhi, Mr. JjOw, Director of Agri- . 
culture aifd Industries, Central Provinces, gave ^ 
his views in respect of agricultural unions and to 
some extent of industrial societies. He pointed 
out the absolute necessity of secuiibg close toiich- 
and friendly co- operation between registrais 
and diiectors of industrial and agricultuial de|wi t- 
ments and thought the most probable solution lay 
in placing all three departments under the ulti- 
mate control of an olficer of high administrative 
position such as the Financial Commissioner, a 
Member of the Board of Revenue, or a junior 
Member of Council. Ho also urged that the dis- 
trict officer, who was so intimately concerned with 
the economic position of the raij at, should not be 
shut out from participation in the co-operative ' 
movement. He was of opinion that the financial ' 
basis of provincial' co-operative credit had proved 
inadequate and advocated the bringing of the pro- 
vincial organisation into close touch with the 
world’s money market. 

Kanwar Mihraj Singh, the next witness, advo- 
cated no relaxation of Government control over 
the movement as a whole but cautioned against a 
policy of spoon-feeding. He w'as opposed to cheap 
loans from Government or the conferment of 
summary powers of recovery. He deprecated 
uniformity and would allow local diversities and 
local experiments within certain broad limits. 

Griedon Kunrar Mahaitija expressed himself as 
a great believer in co-operative conferences of all 
kinds and also favoured the co-operation of the 
punchayat of co-operative societies in any future 
scheme for village administration. 
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TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

We read that the folbwing ten. commandments 
have been distributed broadcast in Germany. 
If we substitute the word ** Indian ” for 
** German/’ the commandments are equally true 
of India and the Indians. We can bike a lesson 
from the German enterprise however much we 
may despise their diplomacy (1) In all expen- 
ses, keep in mind the interests of your own com- 
patriots. (2) Never foiget that when you buy a 
foreign article, your own country is the poorer, 
(3) Your money should profit no one but Ger- 
mans. (4) Nevei profane German factories by 
using foreign machinery. (5) Never allow foreign 
eatables to be served at your tabic. ((J) Write 
on German paper, with a German pen, and use 
German blotting paper. (7) (lerman flour, Gor- 
man fruit, etc., can alone give your body the true 
German energy. (8) If you do not like German 
malt coffee, drink coffee from German- colonics. 
' (9) Use only German clothes for your dress, and 
German hats for your head. (10) Ijot not foreign 
llittery distraqt you from these precepts. And 
be firmly convinced, whatever others say, that 
Gorman pro<lucts are the only ones worthy of the 
citizens of the German Fatherland. 

TRADE BETWEEN INDIA ct JAPAN. 

In view of steady inci*ea.se and future prospect 
of the trade between British India and Japan, 
several merchants and manufacturers in Japan, 
numbering forty so far, with the desire of extend- 
ing the market in India, have forwarded their 
business descriptions, catalogues, price lists, etc., 
* to the Consul-General of Japan in Calcutbi, 
requesting him to have them transmitted to 
those who may have interests in entering into 
business connection with them. They cover general 
goods, cotton piecre-goods, hosiery, cotton ropes, 
curios, metal and enamelled wares, porcelain 
wares, toys and fancy goods, perfumeries, 
brushes, umbrellas, hats and sewing machines, 
medical and surgical instruments, oil engines, 
surveying instruments, bags and trunks, 'glass 
Utensils, inkstand.*^, lemonade bottles, pearls, lawn 
tennis balls and guts, goods for outdoor games, 
buttons, watch chains, lockets, organs and violins, 
cement, motors, etc. Besides there are, in the 
Consulate General, still some copies of ‘^Exporters’ 
Directory of Japan ” compiled by the Department 
of Commerce and Agriculture in Tokyo, and they 
may alse^ be obtained gratis. In applying for 
same a visit to the office may be advisable. 


THE FRENCH IMPORTS. 

The Consul-General for France forwards a 
communication to the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce in which he says that according to official 
information the “ Surtaxe Dentrepot ” applicable 
to goods of extra European ongin imported hom 
European warehouses into France has not been 
suppressed. In a. general way, however, it has 
been decided in harmony witlr interested Minis- 
terial departments that the goods of extra 
European origin despatched directly to France 
and wliich on account of the war events had to be 
unloaded in a European port will be exempted 
from payment of the “ Surtaxe Dentrepot ” on 
condition that the importers produce at Im- 
portation Bureau, besides the original bill of 
lading established directly for France, a certificate 
from Foreign Customs stating that the goods 
have not ceased to be under the supervision of its 
agents. As regards goods the supervision of 
which has been interrupted and which had to be 
warehoused, this supervision can be placed by a 
seal affixed by the customs on each package. 

THE ENEMIES’ GOODS. 

Ill connection with the Commercial Intelligence 
Department’s scheme to aid the replacement of 
German and Austrian goods by Indian goods, an 
exhibition is being opened in Calcutta showing 
locks, hinges and safes, metal, lamps, cutlery, etc., 
earthenware, penrils, brushes, toys, textiles, espe- 
cially German shawls, blankets, flannels, mixed 
silk and cotton, velvets, Austrian shawls and 
braid, ft is desired to exhibit at the same time 
samples of Indian manufactures of similar classes 
of goods, and Indian manufacturers are invited to 
send samples to the Director-General. Such an 
exhibition of samples will, it is hoped, be held 
later at Bombay and Madras, if suitable arrange- 
ments can be made. It is hoped that the holding 
of these exhibitions should produce excellent 
results. Those interested can take the fullest 
advantage of the opportunities the scheme holds 
out for a display of Swadeshi goods. 

CO OPERATIVE CONFERENCE. 

The Provincial Co-operative Conference held its 
seventh session at Benares on the 12th and 13th 
December under the presidency of Mr. S. H. 
Fremantle, I.C.S., late Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies, and the present Collector of 
Allahabad. This was the first session held outside 
Lucknow under jion-official auspices. About 150 
representatives of the principal central and village 
societies in ths province joined the Conference, 
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C0G0ANUT8 IN MADRAS. 

During the war the export trade of the Madras 
Presidency in cocoanut products, grourul-nut, 
cotton, etc., has of course been dislocated, the 
normal export of oil-cukos from India to Germany 
alone having been about 2^) thou.sand tons. The 
Madras Government, sn)’s the A/wlvaJi has 

been doing its best to assist the trade by creating 
further demands from the United Kingdom. The 
Boaril of Trade in London has taken the trouble 
to refer the matter to such coihmercial institu- 
tions as the London Commercial Sales Rooms, the 
Liverpool Brokers’ Association, and the Hull 
Chamber of Commerce. But nothing has come 
of it, and the Board of Trade, after doing its best 
has written that the position of the Madi'as 
Presidency to supply laigo quantities of cocoanut 
products is perfectly understood by manufacturers 
in England, and it is not clear what action can 
usefully be taken by His Majesty’s Government.” 
A notice lias been inserted in the Board of 
Trade Journal,” and the matter has been brought 
to an end with the ever-depressing remark “ lie- 
corded.” Exporters can only hope for better 
times. Things are not as bad as they were ; and 
when the end of the war comes, everything will be 
in sudden demand. Meanwhile, cocoanuts, like 
all things, have to bide their time. 

WirAT TO GROW. 

The Director of Agriculture arid Industries in 
the Punjab has issued the following notice to the 
Z imindars in the Province :-^AIl landowners and 
cultivators would do well to re.strict sowings of 
toria and rape (sarson) this year. Owing to war, 
the exports of rape to Europe are likely to be 
small. On the other hand, the prices of wheat, 
barley, and grain are sure to be high. The Russian 
and Canadian crops ai-e short, and Argentine 
sowings are a million acres down, so the English 
and European demand for wheat will be large. In 
1911, when the Russian barley crop was short 
large exports of barley from the' Punjab went to 
England for brewing ; the same thing is likely to 
happen next spring. Gram is sure to be wanted 
in Europe for horses and cattle, 


DAIRY ENTERPRISE. 

The following, says the Indian AgricuUnral 
World, aro essentials for the proper equipment of 
a successful dairying enterprise ; (1) sufficient head 
of cattle; (2) ample grazing facilitie.«; (;{) clean 
cattle .sheds: (4) whole.some supply of water; (.5) 
reserve fodder, luiy, bran, etc; (6) machinery for 
contracting cream, butter, etc ; (7) vessels for 
storing, heating, packing; (8) fuel ; (9) establish- 
ment in two places ; and (10) necessary capital. 

‘FISH AS CATTLE FOOD. 

Mr. 11. C. Wood, Principal of the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore, contributes „an article on 
“ The Use of Fish and Cattle Food ” to the 
October issue of ihei AgricnltiiralJoiirnal of India, 

The general conclusions,” he says, “ are that no 
ill efiects follow from the addition of fi^h to a 
mixed ration for cattle ; and that after a little 
time no trouble is experienced in getting the cat- 
tle to eat it freely. So far as its fattening value 
is concerned, the fish does not compai'e favourably 
with groundnut. From a financial point of view 
fi.sh i.s not to be recommended for inland localities, 
though it is probable that on the C 08 .st itself, in 
favourable .seasons especially, a coiLsiderable saving 
might be ettccted by its use.” 

PAPER PUJ.P IN INDIA. 

The Forest Research Institute, at Debra Dun, 
has just issued its Progress Report for the year 
191.*M4, which is an intere.sting document. We 
learn from it that the department conducted 
among other things investigation into paper and 
match manufacture. Two grns.sca, Phragmitei 
Karla and Anthutma (tigantm wei’e tested for 
paper pulp on a comparatively large scale in two 
Indian paper mills. The lesults, it is stated, 
were negative ond did not come up to expectation. 
For want of time and proper nssUtonce to 
the Economist the investigation has been post- 
poned. It is, however, interesting to leorn that 
tests of the value of bamboo pulp have proved 
more promising and that an agreement for a 
bamboo concession over a comparatively large 
area has been signed. 
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WHEAT CRISIS IN- NORTHERN INDIA. 

The significance of the recent Wheat Conference 
in Dilhi is fully explained by the following corre- 
spondence which is now published , 

(1) Telegram from the Government of India to 
the Karachi Chamber of Commerce : ** Govern- 
ment of India are considering tlie serious situa- 
tion which hixs arisen in Nortliern India owing to 
the sudden rise in the price of wheat and unless 
the situation unexpectedly improves i^easures will 
be necessary to secure that adecpiato supplies ai*e 
available for the wheat consuming population at 
reasonable prices. A letter on this subject is 
issuing at once in which it is stated that the 
Government will be glad, before taking further 
action, to discuss the (piestion with nepresenta- 
tives of the wheat trade, and they will be obliged 
jif yo\i will bring this to the notice of members 
of your Chamber who are interested. 'It is sug- 

'gested that the Conference with Government 
should take place at Delhi towards the end of 
next week. The matter is urgent, and I am to 
ask that if the suggestion is accepted you should 
inform the Government of India by telegram as 
soon AS possible after receipt of the letter the 
names of representatives and whether the date 
proposed is suitable.” 

(2) Telegram dated 28 November from the 

Chamber to the Government of India : “ While 

deprecating any action which would artificially fix 
the price of wheat, the Chamber believe that 
Government will not find such action necessary. 
Price of wheat is declining and has already 
dropped two rupees per candy in Karachi owing 
to easier advices from Europe, and is lower than 
at most up-country stations where exporters are 
not buying. In Chamber's opinion future prices 
for the balance of the old crop are more likely to 
be governed by internal demand than by export. 

The Chamber consider that the Conference is 
unnecessary, but if Government wish will name 
representatives.” t 

(3) Telegram from the Government of India 

to Chamber : “ Your telegram of yesterday. 

Government of India still consider that Confer- 
ence is desirable. Please see my letter.” 

(4) Letter from the Government of India to 
the Chamber; — I am directed to say that the 
attention of the Government of India has been 
dra^ro to the situation which has arisen in Nor- 
tbo9ii India, owing to the sudden and acute rise 
wfiioh has taken place in the price .of wheat. 


Wheat is now reported to be selling at famine 
prices, and it is feared that any further rise 
be followed by consequences of a very serious 
nature. The Government of India are taking 
powers by an Ordinance to take possession of all 
stocks of commodities that are being unreasonably 
withheld from the market. The form and scope 
oKhe Onlinance follow closelj;^ the Act recently 
passed in England undor which similar powers aro 
conferred on His M.ajesty's GovAmment in res- 
pect of supplies in the United Kingdom. Under this 
Ordinance, if the present prices continue or a 
further rise occurs action may be taken to obtain 
possession of stocks either intended for export or 
being held for a rise. The Government of India 
are informed that very extensive contacts have 
been made for who.it intended for export, and it 
has been suggestetl to them that tlio stocks 
available for locfil consumption have thus been 
reduced beyond the margin of safet)'. In this 
connection the Government of India have been 
asked to consider the advisability of prohibiting 
the export of wheat. They were averse to the 
adoption of any such measure, but they consider 
it of the greatest impoi tance that the causes of 
tlie present situation should be accumtely 
ascertained and the necessary steps taken 
to procure an adequate supply for intornal 
consumption. 

The Government of India desire, so far as may 
be possible, to avoid, in any measures which may 
be adopted, any unnoces.sary interference with the 
ordinary operations of trade, and they are disposed 
to think that before further steps are taken in the 
matter the situation might very usefully form the 
subject of discussion between themselves and 
representatives of the wheat trade. 

LAND FOR TRIAL CROP. 

If you are trying any new crop or now method 
of cultivation for the first time, says the Wealth of 
India^ do not select your worst land or your best 
land, but try it on land of average quality. If 
you try it on your worst land without any previous 
experience the trial may fail ; while if you try it 
on your best land you may be inclined to discount 
any improvement on that account. On land of 
average quality, you will at once see if a new crop 
or method pays, you can then with confidence try 
this on your best' land and you will have *gained 
experience whiqh will help you in making it a 
success on your poorest land. 
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THE TRUMPET. 

Dr. Babindra Nath Tagore has written the 
following Poem on the War : — 

Thy trumpet lies in the dust. 

The wind is weary, the light is dead. Ah, the evil day ! 
Come fighters, carrying your fUgs, and hingcrs with your 
songs ! 

Come pilgrims, hur^ 3 ing on your journey ! 

The trumpet lies in tho dust waiting for us. 

I was on my way to the temple with tny evening offer- 
ings. 

Seeking for the heaven of rest after tho day's dusty toil ; 
Hoping my hurts would be healed and stains in my gar- 
ments washed white, 

When I found thy trumpet lying in the dust. 

Has it not been tho time for me to light my lamp ? 

Has my evening not come to bring me sleep ? 

O, thou blood-red rose, where have my poppies fa<led ? 
1 was certain my wanderings were over and my debts 
all paid 

When suddenly I camo upon thy trumpet lying in the 
dust. 

Strike my drowsy heart with thy spell of youth ! 
ijOt my joys in life blaze up in Ihc, 

Let the shafts of awakening fiy piercing tho heart of 
night and a thrill of dread shake the palsied blind- 
ness, 

1 have come to raise thy trumpet from tho dust. 

Sleep is no more for me— my walk shall he through 
showers of arrows. 

Some shall run out of their houses and come to my 
side— some shall weep, 

Some in their bods shall toss ond groan in dire dreams ; 
For to-night thy trnmpeti shall he sounded. 

From thee I had asked peace only to find shame. 

Now 1 stand before thee— lielp mo to don my armour ! 
Let hard blows of trouble strike fire into my life. 

Lot my heart boat in pain— beating the drum of thy 
victory. 

My bands shall bo utterly emptied to take up thy truinpot. 
THE POrUEAR REPlllNT.* 

The popular reprint of old literature and of 
authorship not necessarily old, says John Milne, 
shows that oducation Ims reached the multitude 
and that the mass of the people are awakening to 
the power of knotvledge. Johnson wns in a way 
the father of the reprint in bulk ; and George 
Bohn was the first English publisher who made 
reprinting his distinctive business. Mr. J.M. Dent, 
“ the prince of repri liters ’’ hns sold in eight 
years as many as fourteen million volumes of 
“ Everyman ” which is the largest reprint venture 
of the world. His ** Temple Shakespeare” has 
sold nearly 24 million volumes in fifteen years. 
CasselTs “ National Library ” and, “ People Li- 
brary ” have also sold surprisingly well. Bohn in 

* An article by John Milne. 


his ne^w shilling volumed still makes the literary 
and the serious things go best. Nelson’s Shil- 
ling Library ” reprints current works which have 
shown their > quality in the more highly priced 
original editions. The six-penny reprints in 
paper covers in which Chatto and Windus take 
the lead, have also made popular appeals. And a 
recent advance has been made recently on the 
six-penny print by the seven-penny cloth which 
Nelson’s started. The “ Home University 
Library ” and “ Tho People’s Books ” though not 
belonging strictly to the reprint movement, are 
yet adjuncts to it, since they bring the various 
aspects of human thoiiglit and action to the doors 
of the masses. 

(30ETHE AND PATRIOTISM. 

Goethe was hardly able, perhaps, quite to con- 
tinue “ business as usual ” during the battle of 
Jena. The French cannon burst over his house * 
and the bayonets of the Prussians in flight gleam- 
ed over his garden wall. Later the French Mar- 
shal Augereau was quartered in the poet’s house, 
with directions to secure it from pillage. Some 
drunken soldiers, however, before the Marshal’s 
.arrival broke into the home and forced Qoethe to 
come from his bed to drink with them. The 
French spared Goethe’s precious manuscripts, 
though they drank twelve casks of his wine in 
three days. Goethe was much blamed at the time 
by patriotic Gormans for his want of patriotism, 
his indifference to tho fate of his country, and 
his open admiration of Napoleon. But he held 
that con(|uest of territory was an accidental 
achievement, that political independence was a 
minor matter, and that true greatness does not 
depend on these, but on intellectual conquests. 
When Ecker m an n reproached Goethe for not having 
written war songs like Korrier and Uhiand, he re- 
plied : How could I take up arms without hatred, 
and how could I hate without youth ? We cannot 
all servo our country in the same way. I have only 
composed love songs when 1 have loved, and how 
could I write songs of h.atred without hating ? ” 
Goethe’s father showed a very diflerent spirit. 
When French soldiers were quaitered in his 
house during the Seven Years’ War, Councillor 
Goethe could not conceal bis anti-French spirit, 
and was placed under arrest for expressing the 
wish that the Prussians had “ blown all the 
French to the devil ” in one of the engagements. 
But the young Qoethe, then ten years old, made 
Sriends with the French commander, learned 
French from him, and accompanied him to the 
French theatre which the French troops estab- 
lished in Frankfurt-on- Main during their stay. 
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EDUCATION IN BRITISH INDIA. 

The following figures from the ;recent Quin- 
quennial Report of the Government of India 
may be noted with interest: — 

In 1912 the number of pupils in the 
institutions of British India was a little over fij* 
millions, an increase of 2G per cent, during the 
five years under review. The percentage of the 
total population at school is 2*7. The total 
amount spent upon education has risen in the 
period from to 5} millions sterling. The 
primary schools throughout the country number 
110,692, with pupils numbering i.\ millions and 
teachers 171,359. The secondary schools show 
a considerable increase : in 1912 they provided 
for nearly 400,000 pupils. The prevalence of 
voluntary agency may he illustrated "by the fact 
that out of 3,852 high and middle English schools, 
only 216 are Government institutions. In the 
arts colleges ''affiliated to the universities there 
were 28,196 students (279 being girls) ; twenty 
years ago the number was only 8,060. 

THE HEURISTIC METHOD OF TEACHINC. 

Mr. G. Stephen in the course of an article on 
the above subject in the Educational Eeview 
claims the following advantages for this method ; 

1. A spirit of confidence is engendered in the 
minds of the discoverer. lie is becoming more 
and more self-reliant. Instead of slavishly 
adhering to the dictates of more authority, he be- 
comes an original discoverer and thus finds 
sufficient ground to support authority that is really 
worthy of the name. 

2. This gives the best training for the mind as 
it is both natural and scientific ; natural in the 
sense of following the logical and psychological 
development which is natural to the mind, and 
scientific in the sense that there is an oi derly 
exposition of the fact to be a.ssiniilated. He leai'ns 
how to reason, both inductively and deductively. 

3. It avoids all cram and yet the pupil can 
learn and retain more than by mere cram. 

4. It can be adopted with more or less full- 
ness in the teaching of all the subjects. In the 
words of Professor Meiklejohn ** The heuristic 
method is the only method to be applied in the 
pure sciences ; and it is a method in the study of 
those great works of art in language by the 
greatest minds which go by the general name of 
literature. 


fema1[.e education. 

Mr. G. K. Devdhar in moving the Beso- * 
lution on Female Education at the recent Social 
Conference at Madras said that the progress 
iiu female education in this country was 
the outcome of missionary enterprise and Govern- 
ment encouragement. People of India by them- 
selves had not yet done anything appreciable 
in that direction. It must be urged upon 
the attention of the Government and .people of 
India to try their level best to hasten the educa- 
tion of women in the country. The education 
of Indian women should bo so directed as to 
enable them to become useful factors in their daily 
life. The responsibility lay more with the people 
than with the Government. If they left out of 
account the missionary enterpiise in that direction 
nothing could be left to the credit of the Indian 
people. They ^ad not done as much as they 
ought to have done. Women were the presiding 
deities in the Indian household. They happened 
to be the pivots upon which every action of the 
household turned. They deserved bettor treat- 
ment at their hands. M'omen were as intelligent 
and industrious as men ; if not more. Indian 
women in the past had a . glorious record to their 
credit. Their morality and sense of honour were 
very great. Progress in India would be impossible 
without considerable progress in the female edu- 
cation in the country. Women in India must bo 
inspired by one dominant idea. They should 
understand that they had duties, other than those 
relating to their household life, to perform. The 
national regeneration of India would not be 
complete if Indian women be not made potential 
factors in the nation.nl life of the country. 

rOST-VEDIC STUDIES. 

A new chair of po.st-Vedic studies which has 
been founded in the University of Allahabad has 
recently been inaugurated. The Chancellor (His 
Honour Sir James Meston) presided, while the 
Vice-Chancellor Dr. Sundnr Lai and the newly 
ayrpointed occu)»nnt of the chair. Dr. A. VenLs 
M.A., C.IK. were .mIso present. The ceremony 
was attended by .nil tJjc members of the Senate. 

BOMBAY MATRICULATION RESULTS. 

The results of tlio llombay University Mat- 
riculation Examination show that out of 455 
candidates sent up from the Karachi centre only 
66 have passed.' This works out at nearly 16 per 
cent, a figure ^which is exceptionally low. It is 
understood that the majority of the students came 
to grief in the English papers. 
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THE LEGAL ril0F£8810N IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Mr. Raiiendra Nath Bose, writing in a recent 
number of the Modern, Reoiew criticises Mr. 
Jayaswal’s remarks on Sukra Niti in the CalciUtct, 
Lav) Journal^ and declares that his description of 
the status of a Lawyer in Ancient India is off- 
hand and incon'ect. Mr. Bose deduces from 
Chapter IV of the Sukra Niti the status, (|ualifi- 
cations, foes, etc., of the legal profession ; while 
Mr. Jayaswal’s references all njiply to the Jury 
which also clearly existed in our land. The Sans- 
krit term for the jdeader is Niyogi ; ho was re- 
quired to have a knowledge of both the Dharma 
and Vyavahara to be the accredited and appointed 
representiitive of the plaintiff' or tho defendant 
and to produce tho Vakalat Xama if reijuircd. 
Pleaders may be the kith and kin of the interested 
parties or outsiders who have studied the law to 
represent laymen in consideration of fees. Usu- 
ally their fees are j\. of the interests involved 
(i.e., the value defended or realised). The pleader 
is not ut all appointed at the will of the king. 

Besides pleaders, there were jurors who assisted 
the judges and tiie courts. They were required to 
know Dl\arma, but were not lepresentatives of 
anybody and did not receive appointment from 
the parties. The jury usually consisted of (1) 
local men living on the spot, (2) judicious mer- 
chants because possibly of their varied experience 
and sedate views and (J) outsiders who may hap- 
pen to be present as audience at trials. It appears 
that the first two classes were invited by the 
king to help him in administering justice ; and 
that lay visitors wore allowed the privilege of 
speaking, not cort>iinly as somebody’s advocates 
but as impartial observers. The jurors did not 
receive fees, and formed a distinct body entirely 
difl'ei'eut from the lawyers. 

This account of lawyers and jurors anticipates 
modern practice in some very important points — 
like trial by Peers, non-payment of jurymen, 
regulation of advocates, etc. The modern idea 
of representation by proxy or personation by 
advocate is clearly indicated ; and tShe legal fiction 
by which the proxy becomes tho original for the 
purpose of answering queries and asking ques- 
tioM was well-developed. 




DR. KRISHNA PANDALAI. 

We understand that Mr. K. Krishna Pandabi, 
B.A , B.L. Barristor-at law, till recently an acting 
J udge of the Travancore High Court and now 
practising i/i Madras as an Advocate at the 
Madras High Court, has received the Degree of 
LL.D. from the University of London. Mr* 
Pandalai passed the LL. B. of the London Univer- 
sity during his stay in that city, reading for the 
Bar. On his return to India, after being called 
to the Bar, he prepared his thesis for the LL.D. 
the subject Being ‘^Succession and partition in 
Marumakkathayam Law.” One of Mr. Krishna 
Pandahii’s younger brothers. Lieutenant Qopi- 
nath Pandalai is in the Indian Medical Service, 

THE LEGAL ASPECT OF POST PUBERTY MARRIAGES. 

The Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri in moving 
his Resolution on the Post Puberty Marriage Bill 
at the Madras Sbeial Conference made the follow- * 
iug observations : — < 

In the opinion of the law-givers mantras had 
meaning and inferences could be d^wn'from the 
meaning of mantras. Elsewhere in other Pro- 
vinces post- puberty marriages had been performed 
for some years and no question of legality of such ^ 
marriages had ever arisen. In the Madras Presi- * 
dency there was a doubt as to the legality of such 
marriages and in that respect Madras was peculi- 
arly circumstanced. Madras was always in the 
habit of making the ground sure before a step 
was taken. Like the elephant the Madras people 
were too sagacious. A doubt as to the legality of 
such marriages was expressed by eminent lawyers 
and jurists of this Presidency, who were of opinion 
that a permissive and declai-atory legislation like 
the one before the Madras Legislative Council was 
necessary. A doubt was felt and it must be remov- 
ed by law. Who could remove the legal doubt if 
not jbLe legislature ? Sir T. Muthuswamy Aiyar 
gave an obiter dictum that a Hindu girl should be 
iiiarried before puberty and that in bona fide cases 
of post-puberty marriages without force or fraud 
he would feel justified in legalising such marriages 
on the doctrine of factum de valid. Post-pubeHy 
marriages should not be celebrated on the suppo- 
sition that some judge like Sir T. Muthuswamy 
Aiyer might take a liberal view of the matter if 
the validity of such marriages wore questioned. 
Further the doctrine of factum de valid did not 
find a wide application. The protection from law 
was quite necessary. The law was bound to com# 
to the rescue of even small communities which 
laboured under the difficulties of custom. 
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SLEErLESSNESS : THE liEMEDV. 

There can be no real liealtli without sleep says 
the Popidar Science Siftinyi for it is sleep that 
restores the nervous poise of the system after the 
daily exhaustion occasioiuMi by the deiiiaiids of life. 
Hence when a state of insomnia or slo(‘plessnes.s 
prevails, a remedy should be found. * If a change 
in the mode of living i.e., diet or methods of 
rest or time for retiring — will not oftect the 
needed result, then we may have resort to 
medicine, but not to drugs of the opium family 
or the death-dealing white tablets — strange to 
say, they usually originate in black coal — which 
have poured in on us of late from Germany. 

. There are safe preparations which Jia\'e no relation 
to any of these, and among them is “ Trankinal,’^ 
' which we have tested and found efficacious and 
without those depressing after-eflects which are 
the accompaniment of other sedatives, Trankinal 
can be employed by all. 

THE SCHOOL 01’ TllOl’K AL MEDICINE. 

The following letter has boen addressed by the 
Honorary Secretary, the School of Tro[)ical Medi- 
cine Endowment Fund, to the Surgeon -General 
with the Government of Bengal : — 

I have the honour to forward herewitli the first subs- 
cription list of the Sohool to Tropical Medicine Endow- 
ment Fund, showing a balance of Us. 1,72, 1-7-0 to its 
credit. The expenses of printing and distributing the 
appeal have been met prirately, so that the full amounts 
tubieribed, less the Bank of Bengal charges, are avail- 
able. 

1 dosire to draw the attention of Government to the 
generous donation of Ks. .")0,tK)0 by Kumar Birendra 
Chandra Sinha, of the Paikpira Raj, to endow a bed to 
be called after his nominee. 1 am greatly indebted to 
Rai Kailash Chandra Bose Bahadur, c i K., for col- 
leotiog the large sum of Ks. ri,628. 1 also wish to 
express my thanks to the Railway Board for allowing 
the Companies under its control to contribute 
substantial sums. The Committee of the Tea, 
Jute, and Mining Assooiations have each supported my 
ap|ml for Rs.20,0UU a year for hve years to enable three 
additional research workers to be employed on investi- 

S tions of the tropical diseases most prevalent among 
sir labour forces and large proportions of the sums 
asked for have been already promised. 

The war will unfortunately delay the opening of the 
School, but will allow of the Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases being built in the meantime, as the site has 
been already fully acquired by the Bengal Government. 
A further oonsiderable sum will be required for equip- 
ping the Hospital, part of which has already been 
promised. 


A DISTlNGlAsUED INDIAN M.D. ' 

Dr. Jivaraj Mehta of Bombay who was placed 
first on the list and was awarded the Gold Medal 
in the London M. D. Examination, belongs to 
a Hindu family in Kathiawar, and proceeded to 
England on a Tata Studentship and Sir 
Mangaldas Natliubhoy Scholarship for higher 
Medical studies after passing the Bombay L.M.S. 
with distinction from the Grant Medical College 
in 1908. He had a brilliant educational career, 
and bad won many prizes and medals. Ho was 
the first Indian, after a quarter of a contury,to 
be appointed Clinical Assistant at a London 
Hospital. In England he bps taken part in many 
public movements in which Indians are interest- 
ed, and after the declaration of war he was an 
active supporter of the Indian Ambulance Corps 
and worked zealously wdth Mr. Gandhi. 

ALL-INDIA SUB ASSISTANT SUllGEONS’ CONFERENCE. 

All-India Sub- Assistant Surgeons’ Conference 
met at Nagpur on the 21st Dec. 1914, the Hon’blo 
Colonel Damy.s, Inspector of Hospitals presiding. 
A largo number of delegates were present from 
diilereut districts. 

DUM-DUM WOUNDS. 

Instructions have been given in the hospitals at 
Paris that cai'eful and properly certified reports 
are to be drawn up for cases where wounds are 
found to have been indicted by dum-dum bullets. 

“ The obligation we are under, says the 
Odicial Communique, to take the necessary 
care of German wounded, many of whom 
were too severely wounded to be removed from 
the field of battle by their own ambulances is an 
imperative duty which is imposed upon us not 
only by international legislation and the rules 
of Gemava Convention, but also by the senti- 
ments of huiTiJinity which we desire to be reci- 
procal for our own wounded and prisoners in 
Germany. The doctors and their assistants 
called upon to administer to the needs of their 
wounded enemies are awaio of this obligation. 
^ We know too well the lofty sentiments of our 
* hospital personnel to doubt for an instant that 
they will accomplish this duty with all the devo- 
tion that is desirable, and which will not deprive 
our own wounded of the care and solicitude to 
which they have a right. Further, we are autho- 
rised to state that the Minister of War will not 
hesitate to rebuke any person — even voluntary 
assistant — who do not conform to the humani- 
tarian rules so judiciously set out in the Geneva 
Convention with respect to wounded prisoners.” 
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QENEUAL SHRArNEL. 

In spite of a name that does not sound al- 
together English, General Shrapnel, the inventor 
of the universal shell that has wrought such 
havoc upon the battlefields of Europe, was an 
English officer who got his commission in the 
Royal Artillery in 1779. When serving with the 
Duke of York's %rmy in Flanders he was impres- 
sed by the trifling effect of round shot against 
troops in the field, and by the limited range of 
“grape shot." The shell he devised was filled with 
carbine balls and fitted with a time fuse igniting a 
small bursting charge of powder, having the effect 
of musketry fire at a long distance. In 1802 his 
perfected invention was adopted in the British 
army ; Wellington stated that the most important 
battle in the Peninsular War and Waterloo itself, 
were won by shrapnel. The secret of its action 
was unknown outside England until 1834. Had 
the inventor been a German he might have been 
honoured by the present generation of Teutons as 
Wagner and Goethe were by the last. But 
Shrapnel, says a contemporary died a poor and 
disappointed man, for the Government, though it 
gave him £1,200 a year and offered him a baro- 
netcy, which he could not afford to accept, failed 
to replenish the capital he had exhausted upon 
his experiments. Thus an impoverished estate fell 
to liis son who had to sell Midway Manor and 
with it t’he park gate pillars with their p} ramids 
of shrapnel shells and the list of British battles 
which they had helped to win. 

TflE TOllPEDO. 

A torpedo fitted with the newest type of 
gyroscope rudder is more deadly than a shell from 
the biggest naval gun ; for the accuracy with which 
it glides through the water to its prey is almost 
uncanny. The gyroscope keeps the rudders ex- 
actly as they aro set before the torpedo is fired 
and only by a swift unexpected move can a ship 
at which a toq^edo is aimed escape. The vertical 
rudders steer the torpedo, the horizon bil ones 
keep it at its correct depth under water. The 
torpedoes used in the British Navy are of three 
diameters — fourteen, eighteen, and twenty-one 
inches — and they vary in length from sixteen to 
eighteen feet. A torpedo is driven by compressed 
air, which first passes through the. heater, acting 
through the engines on twin propellers, fitted to 
the tail of the weapon. The propellers revolve 
in opposite directions, thus counter-acting any 
tendency to turn light or left on the torpedo's 
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part. ' The small propeller ^unscrews' the safety 
catch off the striker while torpedo is in the water. 
One of the newest ^ types of British torpedo 
perfected by Lieutenant llardcastle, R. N. weighs 
1,800 pounds and is charged with 2«50 pounds of 
guncotton which explodes on impact by means of 
an appliance fitted in the nose of the torpedo and 
which is sulliciant to blow a hole ns large as a 
hixy stack in the side of a battleship. It has an 
effective range of about four miles. The gun- 
cotton is kept wet to keep it from exploding until 
actually strifck. As soon as a torpedo hits its 
mark it explodes automatically, and there aie 
only two methods of defence against it. One is 
to locate and shell the attacking torpedo boat of 
submarine : the other to drop steel- wire- nets all 
round the ship. 

• SAFETY OF XEW EXPLOSIVE. 

Trinitrotoluene, the explosive thought to have, 
been used 'instead of any new compound, in the 
attacks on Belgium's forts, is obtained by treating* 
toluene, a benziruj-like hydrocarbon from coal-tar, 
with strong nitric and sulphuric ticids. It is 
notably safe to handle, as even the impact of a rifle 
bullet does not explode it, and when set on fire by 
heat it burns slowly and quietly. For explosive 
oflV^ct it must be detonated by mercuric fulminate. 
It is less powerful than guncotton when exploded 
near the target, but has much greater effect when 
acting at some distance, and bursts a shell into 
larger and more destructive pieces than picric acid. 

A SCIENTIFIC TREE. 

So far from tlio Shuman Sun- Power plant being 
treated ns a scientific tree it has aroused genuine 
interest among engineers and promises to load to 
important developments. In a paper, road recently 
before the Iiisifcution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland, Mr. George Hally gave much 
information on the subject and furnished a map 
indicating such parts of the globe on which the 
plant, in its present state of develojiment, might 
be worked with advantage. Very little of Europe 
is included in tlie lu'acticable sphere, but in Asia 
there is a large area including all Arabia, Persia, 
Baluchistan, India as far as Sind and the Punjab 
are concerned, and the whole of Tibet. Parts 
of Africa, America and Australia are also included. 
These lands have been selected because they 
have the necessary degree of sunshine and atmos- 
pheric dryness to work the plant profitably, and 
it is believed that when the efficiency of the plant 
has been further improved the area of its useful- 
ness will be greatly enlarged. 
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Mil. Li. SUBilAMANlA IVEil. 

It is bub appropriate that a portrait of Mr. G. 
Subramania Iyer should adoru the hall of the 
Madras Mahajana Sabha. Mr. T. ttangachari, 

B A., B.L., who presented the portrait to the 
Sabha admirably compressed Mr. lyer*s services in 
one sentence when he said “ To him South India 
owes what little political activity it has.’* The 
Hon. Nawab Syed Mohaiiied who accepted the 
portrait on behalf of the Sabha referred to his 
thirty-five years’ acquaintance with Mr. Iyer. Mr. 
Iyer has been a veteran journalist for 40 years, a 
social reformer, a popular leader and a student of 
Indian economics. As the founder of the Maha- 
jana Sabha, he has been intimately associated with 
it for over 25 years and it is but fitting that his 
portrait should be hung in the Sabha Hall. 

Mr. Surend’’anath Bannerjec who unveiled the 
portrait bore eloquent testimony to Mr. Iyer’s 
great services : He said : — 

“ Whatever political life there is in Madras it 
is due to his impulse and his inspiration I think 
that is absolutely truci. lie started the HincUty 
he founded the Mahajana Sabha, the most infiu- 
oiitial political organi.sation in this Presidency, 
started the tStfmleahi Mitran, and I am at the 
present moment humbly following, though at 
great distance, his footsteps by starting a verna- 
cular journal. Imitation is the most effective 
form of admiration. That is the tribute of hom- 
age that I lay nt the feet of the great man we 
honour at the present moment. He went to 
England in 1897, he gave evidence before the 
Welby Commission, I was his colleague then. BUs 
grasp of the economic problems was phenomenal 
and he spoke with a force, lucidity and accuracy 
that rivetted the attention of the listeners, ex- 
torted the admirations of all. Such a man deserve* 
all honour at our hands. The value of that 
honour is doubly enhanced by the conviction that 
he is in the land of the living and is in a position 
to appreciate it.” 

The ceramony of the unveiling of the portrait 
was attended by Mr. Bupendranath Basu, Mr. 
Motilal Ohose and other distinguished men from 
other parts of India. The painting is the work* 
e| amative artist which is an excellent likeness of 
Mr. Iyer in his active days.. 


THE HON! E. C. IIABDINGE. • 

The first casualty list after the out-break of 
war contained the name of the Hon. E. C. Har- 
dinge, of the 15th Hussars, among the wounded. 
It has since been announced that he has died 
from blood-poisoning. The news has been re- 
ceived with the greatest regret in India. No 
expression of sympathy with His Excellency the 
Viceroy can mitigate this loss, which comes in 
such close proximity to another and ^ greater. 
But ho has the satisfaction of Ifnowing that his 
son’s death follows an action of great gallantry in 
which the young lieutenant well-maintained the 
traditions of his family, and for which he was 
rewarded with the D.S.O. rA career of much pro- 
mise has been cut short at the outset but not, 
without effect, for as the IHmes of India says, “ in 
this fresh sorrow His Excellency the Viceroy may 
find a fresh bond which will bring the people of 
India and the English in India closer to him.” 

THE FIBST INDIAN V.C. 

The following communications from a responsi- 
ble source has been transmitted to the Viceroy 
from the Secretary of State : — The first Indian 
to win the Victoria Cross was Sepoy Khudabad 
Khan, 129th Duke of Connaught’s Own Baluchis. 
He was in the regimental machine-gun section 
which was on the 30th October placed in the por- 
tion of defence held by the 50th Lancers. This 
part of the line was subjected to very heavy bom- 
bardment, and the machine-gun section particu- 
larly was singled out for especially he^ivy shell 
fire. Man after man whs hit, but the brave de- 
tachment continued to serve their guns, indicting 
severe loss on the enemy. Eventually one of the 
two guns was put out of action by a direct hit on 
it by a shi'apnel shell. Thu British Officer, Cap- 
tain B. F. IMll, commanding the section, was 
wounded in the head at about the time, but con- 
tinued until he was forced to give up the com- 
mand and was carried to the rear. The team of 
the remaining gun, however, still kept on firing 
under the command of Colour Havildar Ohulam 
Mahomed. The enemy afforded excellent target 
at close range, and the gun did much execution. 
Eventually, however, the enemy developing into 
vastly superior forces, advanced to the attack 
regardless of the losses indicted. The heroic gun 
team fighting till the last were bayonetted at 
their posts. Khudabad Khan, the sole survivor, 
though badly wounded, managed after a time to 
rejoin his company but did not quit his gun till 
they had ensured that it would be valudess to 
the enemy. 
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CANDIDATES FOB INDIAN APPOINTMENTS. 

A press communique states that the Secretary 
of State for India in Council has decided to 
extend to candidates for appointment to the Civil 
Service of India (open competition the Indian 
Forest Service, the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment, the Indian State Railways (Traffic Depart- 
ment), or the Indian Finance (Military) and 
Customs Department, who are employed (luring 
the present war on field service with any unit 
recognised by the War Office or the admiralty 
(including ambulance or interpreters corps), the 
concessions as regards age notified in the press 
communique of the 13 th November, 1914, as 
applicable to candidates who rentier service in the 
Regular Army or the Royal Navy or Royal 
Marines or in the 8{K3cial Reserve or Territorial 
Force during mobilisation or embodiment in con- 
nection with a state of war. 

(1) Any candidate eligible in point of age 
under the regulations as they now stand for 
admission to the examination or competition held 
in the year 1915,1916 or 1917 who would be 
over age in 1915, 1916, or 1917 respectively may 
deduct from his actual age at the time of the 
examination or com petition held in 1916, 1917, or 
1918 as the case may be (a) the actual period of 
such service if it has not exceeded thiee months, 
(h) One year if the actual period of such 
service has exceeded three months. No candidate 
will be allowed to deduct more than last year from 
his actual age. 

(2) In order to benefit by this concession the 
candidate must have joined before the 31st De- 
cember, 1915 the unit with which such field 
service is rendered. 

(3) All candidates who become eligible for this 
concession will be required to furnish an official 
certificate of the period of their seivice. 

INDIAN PRISONERS IN TRIESTE. 

According to the report of the American 
Consul at Trieste, the Indian prisoners in Austria 
who number 28 from Calcutta and 7 from Bombay, 
are treated well and their religious scruples are 
respected. As most of the prisoners are Maho- 
medans, the Government furnishes them live 
lambs which they are allowed to. slaughter and 
prepare in their own kitchen. Bice and bread 
are liberally supplied. 
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* *‘A PRACTICAL TEST OF SINCERITY.” 

The following, letter from Sir William Wedder- 
burn was published in a recent issue of the New 
Stateomcm 

Lord Curzon, speaking at Glasgow of India’s 
Bttitude towards the British Empire, said that 
**there had never been anything in history to 
compare with this demonstration of Indian 
devotion.” This was well said. Further, with less 
delicacy of perception, he declared that the 
British Empire stood justice, uprightness 
good Government, mercy and truth.” The 
bestowal of this certificate of merit had better 
have been left to others. 

There is now sitting a Royal Commission on 
the Indian Public Service. Lord Islington is the 
Chairman j copious evidence has been taken in 
India as to the qualifications of Indians and 
Europeans respectively ; and the Commissioners 
are considering' their leport. The fiist, and most 
important point is to determine the principles* 
upon which appointments in the civil departments 
should be filled ; and with I'egard tp this point I 
would submit tho two following propositions ; 
first, that prima facie Indians have a claim to all 
appointments in the service of their own country, 
and that outsiders should not be appoint^ 
except on good cause shown ; second, that in the 
interest of the Indian taxpayer all salaries 
should be fixed i\t ordinary market rates, and 
that fancy snbiries should not be paid to foreigners 
so long ns, at m.Miket rates, qualified Indians are 
available for the duties. 

This is a matter which Indians will regard as 
a practical test of British sincerity: and it is 
hoped that, in deterniinir g the principles on 
which they will act, the Commissioners will show 
that the British Empire stands for justice, upright- 
ness, and good government. 

' 11. E. THE VICEROY AND THE CONORESS. 

The President of the Indian National Congiess 
has received the following telegram fiom the Pri- 
v.ate Secretary to H. E. the Viceroy : — “ Your 
telegram forwarding Resolutions passed by the 
Indian National Congress has been laid before 
H. E. the AHceroy, who desires me to thank you for 
it. He warmly appreciates the enthusiasm with 
which the C^longress has voiced the loyal spirit of 
India, and heartily shares in their gratification 
that India had been afforded an opportunity of 
demonstrating this loyalty to the world by send- 
ing her gallant troops to fight for the Empire in 
this great struggle. Their message to the Indian 
troops will be forwarded to their Commander,” 
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CO OT^IIATION IN MADllAS. 

The following are the liesolutions p^issed at the 
recent Madras l^rovincial Co-operative Conference’ 
held in the Paclmi^’appa's Hall on 2nd January : — 

I. With, reference to the notification dated 
Gth June 1914, published in tlie Fort St. (/eorge 
Gazette regarding the (piostion of the levy of audit 
fees from co-operaLi\ o sdfcieties, this Conference is 
of opinion that the charges of audit should, in the 
present condition of the movement, be borne by 
Government. 

II. 1^his Conference is of opinion that as re- 
gards inspection, as distinguished from audit, 
speedy steps should be taken to gradujjly devolve 
this work on supervising unions composed of con- 
tiguous societies and that, till this can bo effected. 
Government should continue to have societies 

* inspected as at present. 

III. This Conference is of opinion that Cen- 
tral Banks should interest themselves in the 
inspection of supervising unions and help in the 
work of inspection as far as possible. 

IV. This Conference thinks that it is desir- 
able that primary societies should bo admitted as 
shareholders of Centi'al (V)- operative Banks. 

V. This Conference is of opinion that the 
Indian Trusts Act should be so amended as to 
permit the investment of trust funds in Co- 
operative Societies ; that in the meanwhile, the 
Local Government should be requested to move 
the High Court of Judicature at Madras to frame 
a rule authorising such investments and empower 
District Boards and Municipal Bodies to invest 
their funds in such societies. 

VI. This Conference*, Avliile thanking Govern- 
ment for entrusting twenty Selected Societies in 
tlte Presidency with the carrying out of certain 
measures of sanitary improvement, would urge a 
wider extension of the (3xperiment and the 
inclusion of other responsibilities, such as looking 
after Education, Irrigation and Forest Adminis- 
tration. 

Vfl. 1. This Conference is of opinion that 
efforts should be made to promote Agricultural 
Societies for the joint purchase and sale of seed, 
fodder, manure, implements and the disposal of 
agricultural prod nets . 

2. This Confeience considers that Building 
Societies and Societies aiming at the revival of 
indigenous industries such as weaving should be 
freely promoted and helped financially by 


Government and ulges on Government the 
desirability of appointing special officers for this 
purpose. 

VIII. This Conference considers that the 
promotion of Societies in the Northern Districts 
of the IVesidency in particular should be pushed 
forward. 

IX. This Conference urges that co-opera- 
tive societies should support the Madras Provin- 
cial Co-operative Union, JAd., by takj[pg shares 
in it, and otherwise helping it to do its work 
efficiently. 

X. This Conference requests Government 
to remove the restrictions placed on Government 
servants as to taking part in the management in 
Co-operative Societies in Municipalities. 

XI. This Conference desires to impress on 
Co-operative Societies, especially District Co-oper- 
ative Banks, the importance of raising local 
deposits in.stead of looking for help to outside 
financing institutions. 

XII. This Conference urges on Co-operative 
Societies the desirability of enforcing the punc- 
tual repayment of instalments of loans as they 
fall due. 

XIII. That this Conference is of opinion that 
in order to ensure efficient inspection and audit of 
co-operative societies, the status of Tn.‘*pection 
should be raised. 

XIV. That this Conference rc(]uests the 
Government to encourage the Productive Socie- 
ties, especially Weavers’ Societies, by reducing to 
one half the postage payable on all articles sent out 
by such societies, and to recommend the Railway 
Companies to giunt a similar concession in respect 
of freight. 

M. MAETKRLIXK ON THE WAR. 

It is a pitiful story 1 have to relate, said a 
Belgian author in London. It is the story of a 
little kingdom which has kept its pledge and died 
for it. Belgium was established as a buffer St.ate 
against two groat contending Powers to prevent 
the passage of one army into the territory of 
the other, and her neutrality was guaranteed by 
the greatest Powder in Europe — England. We 
have kept our pledge loyally. Jt is untrue that 
if the request had come from France, Belgium 
would have been more lenient. She would in the 
same way have endeavoured to prevent the French 
Army from breaking the terms of neutrality. 
Belgium has been called England's foster child, 
and England has certainly proved herself a good 
foster mother.' My countrymen realize that 
England's word is her bond." 



A DICTIO'NARY OF MILITARY TERMS 

(COMPILED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES.} 




ACCOUTUEMENT8.— Military dress and arms: 
eqiiiptnont. 

ADJUTANT.— An officer who assists the command- 
ing officer of a regiment. 

ADMINIS lUATl VE SERVICES.- Tnoliide the signal, 
medical, supplies, transport, ordnance, railways, works, 
veterinary and postal dopant nents. 

ADVANCED BASE. -The area within which are situ- 
ated the advanced depots of ammunition, supplies, animals 
and material from which issues to field units are made. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP.— An officer who assists the Gene- 
ral. 

ALIEN. — The legal term for a foreign resident in the 
United Kingdom. The Royal Proclamations, etc., des- 
cribe the subjects of belligerent states, us **alif.n ene- 
mies,” and require them to register thomselvos with the 
police authoritio. 1 , under heavy ponl!.ltic8 for neglect. 
Eritish subjeeta may not harbour an unregistered 

alien enemy.” The Aliens Uestriction Order of P.1I4 
places alien enemies under certain disabilities in respect 
of the possession of flrenrins, motor-ears, motor-cycles, 
petroleum, and other articles. An alien may become a 
naturalized British subject. 

AMBULANCE. — A moveable hospital —a conveyance 
of the wounded. 

AM MUNITION, -Shot and shell. 

ARMISTU^E.— An interval of time agreed upon be- 
tween belligerents for a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties. Armistices may bo general, local or partial. Com- 
pensation must bo made for damage accidentally done 
during an armistice. No offensive rneasiiros arc permit- 
ted, but sqndry def'fliisivc acts may be carried out. 

ARMOURY. — The place in which arms are kept. 

ARMY consists of two ur more Army Corps. 
Usually three to four Army Corps form an Army. 

ARMY CORPS consists of two or three divi- 
sions, usually two active and one of reserve. The 
German Army Corps of two divisions has •U,(K)0 men 
and a combatant strength of 20, 900 rifles, 4S machine 
guns, 1,200 sabres, and 144 guns. The German Army 
Corps of three divisions is approximately 00,000 strong. 
The French and Russian Army Corps are practically 
the same. 

ARMY CflUNCIL,— A committee of experts under 
the presidency of the Secretary of State for War, which 
has the final disposition of the defences of the Kmpiie. 
The Conneil consists of Jjord Kitchener, Gon. Sir C, W. 
H. Douglas, Lt.-Gen. Sir H. (J. Bclnter, Maj-Gen. Sir 
J. S. Cowans, C^ol. SirS. B. Von Donnp, and the Rt lion. 
11. J. Tennant. Each service member is a specialist in 
some branch of military science, and has had practical 
experience in the field. 

ARMY SERVICE CORPS.— A highly organized de- 
partment of the army which attends to the transport of 
baggage and supplies, and also assists the medioal service. 

ARSENAL. — A magazine or msnu factory of cannons, 
riflea and ammunition. 

ARTILLERY. — Cannon, mortars, howitzers ; the men 
who manage them. An artillery usually comprises the 
following : — 

13 


2 gun8=l section. 

3 section8=l battery of 6 guns. Strength 19G men* 

3 batterio8:=:l brigade of Field Artillery. Strength 
780 men. 

2 Battericsn:! brigade of ilorBO Artillery. Strength 
670 men. * 

6 inch Howitzer Battery=;4 gune in 2 seotioDe. 
Strength 180 men. 

6 inch Howitzer Brigade=ir» guns or 4 batteries. 
Strength 970 men. 

4.‘« inch Howitzer Battery=G guns in seotions. 
Strength 190 men. 

4*5 inch Howitzer Brigadc=lS guns. Strength ^50 
men. 

ARTILLERY, FIELD.— A type of gun which oan bo 
used in any country without an excessive strain upon the 
horses. It consists usually of two patterns of weapons : 
(1) field guns proper, whic4i are generally of 3 in. to 
3‘3 in. diameter or calibre, so mounted onjbheir carriages 
that when fired they do not jump or move and thus 
require relaying, and f2) howitzers, which are short, 
squat guns that toss their projectiles high in the air. 
The diameter of howitzers and the weight of their shell* 
or shrapnel are invariably greater than in the field gun- 
proper. Field giina proper are furnished with shields 
to protect the men working them against bullets from 
the enemy’s rifles and from his shrapnel. Their range 
varies from .5, .500 to 9,f)01 yards. The British field gun 
fires a shell or shrapnel of about 181b., the French one 
of irdb., the German one of 1Mb., the Russian of l4.Vlb., 
tho AiiNtrian one of 11 Jib. The British field howitzer 
is 4'.5 in. in diameter and fires a shell weighing .Srdb. 

ARTlliLERY, IIRAVY.--A heavier type of weapon 
than the field gun or Ikdd howitzer which can only be 
transported with some difficulty over good roads or hard 
ground. The British heavy artillery consists of four 
60 pounder guns (i.c., guns firing a 601b. shell) with 
each division. The diameter of the gun is .5in. and the 
weight of the weapon is 39cwt. ; it has a range of ]0,(K)0 
yards. France has a short gun or howitzer designed by 
Comihandant llimailho ot Oin. diameter, firing a shell of 
about 94ib. weight. Only a very limited number of these 
guns were attached to the French army corps previous 
to the war ; their disadvantage is their great weight, 
which is 47c!wt. Their range is 7,0(X) yards. Germany 
has a Oin. Iiowitzcr firing a shell of about tKfib. and 
weighing .53cwt ; she has also a 4 in. gun which fires a 
.301b. shell h'lt rcqiiires a specially prepared platform. The 
Riishiaii army is also well equipped with heavy artillery 
in the shape of 4in guns and Oin. howitzers. 

ARTILLERY, HORSE.— A lighter type of gun then 
the field gun, speciaMy designed for work with cavalry. 
In the field gun two of the gunners ore seated on the 
carriage of the gun ; in horse artillery all the gunners 
are mounted. The Britlsn horse artillery gun has a dia- 
meter of 3in. and fires a shell or shrapnel weighing 12Hb ; 
there are 263 bullets in the shrapnel as against 37o in 
the field artillery projectile. The weight of the gun is 
Oowt., against the 9cwt. of the field gun. 
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ARTILLBRY, SIEGE.— A ‘still heavier and larger 
type of gun than heavy field artillery, and is usually 
employed for reducing fortresses. The best- known 
German siege guns are the 8*2 in. howitzer, which 
fires a 2501b. shell and the llin, howitzer whioh fires a 
shell of 7501b. weight. Howitzers of , I2in. and 17in. 
diameter are said to have Jteen employed by the German 
Army at Liege and Namur and against Verdun, firing 
shells of 8801b. and 2,0001b. Great Britain has a siege 
howitzer of 9‘2in. diameter firing a shell of 3801b., and 
France a weapon of 10 7in. diameter, firing a shell of 
about 5501b. The Russian Army employs a 12in. siege 
howitzer firing a shell of 8001b. 

attache. —O ne attached to a Commander's stafT. 

AUXILIARY (helping). -The Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers are the auziliary forces. 

BANDOLIER.— A leathern bolt with small oases for 
cartridges. 

BASE. — A place where the lines of eommunioation 
originate, where magazines of stores for forces in 
the field are situated and maintained under, direct tiiilU 
tary management and control and where the business of 
supplying these forces is located and organized under 
' the military authorities. 

BASE OF OPERAT10NS.~The point from which an 
army begins its expedition. A base of supplies is the 
point from which an army gets its supplies. 

BATTALION.— A military unit of about LiKK) infan< 
try,'^ith 96com^niasioned and non-commissioned officers. 
l,t is commanded by a Lt-colonel, and divided into com- 
panies, each under a captain. A battalion is a self-con- 
tained tactical and administrative unit, with band and 
medical and ammunition services, etc., and the re- 
quisite number of horses. 

BAYONET.- A steel weapon fitted to a rifle - first 
made at Bayonne in France. 

BELBACiU BRED.— Blockaded with an army so as 
to preclude escape. 

BELLIGBRBNT.— A Power carrying on war. 

BESIEGE. — Beset with armed forces. 

BESIEGING A FORTRESS is the process of con- 
ducting operations for its capture by bombardment, 
mining, and other methods practised by military engineers, 

BILLETING. — A legal process by whioh armed troops 
may be quartered in the houses of private persons. 

BIVOUAC (Biv-wak). — An encampment without tents. 

BLACK WATCH. — The first of Highland regiments, 
created in 1068, and clothed in a dark tartan. It was 
reonganized in 1881. In former times membership was 
practically confined to certain clans having the same 
affinities. 

BLOCKADE.— A means taken by a navy to prevent 
vessels reaching or leaving a port in war time without 
permission. A blockade runner is a vessel which eludes 
this process. ' 

BOMBARDIER.— A skilled artillery man, 

BOMBARDMENT. —An attack by artillery or naval 
guns u;»on a place fortified or unfortified. 

BOMB-PROOF.— A shelter proof egsinst penetration 
by shells. 

BRIGADE can be Infantry, Cavalry, or Artillery. 
An Infantry Brigade in our army coniists of four batta- 
lions each 1,000 strung. In most foreign armies it coo- 
sists of two regiments each of six battslions. This 
infantry brigade has its medical and supply service be- 
sides machine guns ; but it has no field artillery. 

brigade, artillery. — A n artillery brigade con- 
sists of three batteries, howitzers or field guns, each 


battery of six guns, with about 200 men. In France 
each battery has four guns. 

BRIGADE, CAVALRY.— A Cavalry Brigade in our 
army oonsists of three regiments eioh of three field 
squadrons of approximately 150 men. Abroad it oonsists 
usually of two regiments each of five or six squadrons. 
With each cavalry brigade there are machine guns and a 
signal troop. 

BRIGADIER.— An officer who has charge of a 
Brigade. 

BULLET is usually of load covered gjth nickel 
and of shape roaombling an elongated half of an egg. 
In most modern rifles a “ Spitze " or sharp-pointed 
bullet is used which is lighter than the blunt- 
nosed, old-fashioned bullet of longer range, and 
capable of greater penetration. The British bullet 
has a diameter of 303 in. and weighs in the 
older rifles 215 grains or half an ounce, in the newer 
about 100 grains. The German bullet has a diameter 
of .311in. and weighs 151 grains. The French bullet 
has a diameter of 315in. and weighs 198 grains ; it is 
made oil an alloy of copper and zinc and has no 
nickel case. 

CALIBRE.— The diameter of the bore of a gun— thus 
a gun of 12 inches calibre has a bore 12 inches across, 
taking a 12 inches projectile. Calibre is used in plural 
to express the length of the gun ; thus a phrase often 
heard is a “ gun of forty or flUy oalibres,” which means 
that the length of the gun is forty or fifty times the 
diameter of the bore. Thus* a 12 inches gun of fifty 
calibres, the type mounted in the British Dreadnoughts 
before the 13 5 inches gun was introduced, is a weapon 
fifty times 12 inches long, Lr., .^>0 ft. in length. The 
longer a gun is the greater is its power. 

CAMPAIGN.— The period during which an army 
keeps the field. 

CAPITULATION.— An agreement entered into be- 
tween belligerents relating to the surrender of troops or 
fortresses. A surrender of territory is often' called an 
evacuation. A capitulation must be confined to purely 
military matters, and its acceptance implies no final 
settlement of the points at issue. 

CAPTAIN.— An officer who has charge of a company 
of soldiers. In the British Empire this rank denotes an 
officer of a warship carrying at least 20 guns. A osp- 
tain in the Army commands a company of infantry, troop 
of cavalry, or battery of artillery. He ranks between a 
lieutenant and a major. He is responsible for the 
arms, clothes, efficiency and discipline of his men, and 
recommends for promotion the non-commissioned offi- 
otrs. A captain in the Navy receives from £411 to £002 
per anniHin, with allowance and share of prize-money. 
An Army captain has, according to regiment, from £211 
to £273. 

CARTEL.— An agreement between belligerents to 
allow certain kinds of non -hostile intercourse, such as 
postal service, trade in certain commudities, etc. 
Strictly speaking a cartel” is a document regulating 
an exchange of prisoners. A cartel ship carries such 
prisoners and is inviolate. 

CARTRIDGE.— A oase containing a charge of an 
explosive substance and bullet. 

CASUALTIES.— Cates of death, injury or sickness. 

CAVALRY.— Hopse soldiers. In a cavalry. 2 Troops 
=1 Squadron. Strength about 160 men. 4 Squadrons^ 
1 regiment. Strength about 530 men. Brigades; 
8 cavalry regiments. Strength about 1,600 men. 
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Division ;s4 Cavalry Brigade! •(with diviaional artil- 
lery). Btrongth about 1(T,OGO men. 

. CAVALRYDIVISION oonsiits of twoto four Brigade! 
of Cavalry and one to four batteries of Horse Artillery, 
besides mounted engineer! and auxiliary servioes. The 
normal foreign Cavalry Division has 4,500 men, and a 
combatant strength of 8,500 sabres, 12 guns, 8 maohine 
guns. 

CHAPLAIN.— A olergyman attached to the army, 
navy or public institution or family. 

COLONEL.— An officer who has command of a regi- 
ment. 

COLUMN.— Bodies of troops formed one in rear of 
another. 

COMMANDANT.— A title usually given to a mili- 
tary officer in charge of a fortress, military station or mili- 
tary school. A captain-commandant is a captain who is 
temporarily doing duty of a higher rank. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.— The Field-Marshal hold- 
ing the highest position of all. 

CO MM IBS AUl AT. — The department which supplies 
provisions to an army. 

COMMISSION.— The document by which an officer 
in the army or navy is authorized to exert his powers. 
It is signed in the name of the King, dhd formerly bore 
his actual signature. 

COMMODORE —A temporary rank in the Royal Navy 
between that of admiral and captain. Me has usually 
charge of a few ships told off for a special sei'vice. it 
is sometimes a courtesy title of a senior captain. A first 
class commodore's pay is £1,095 a year. 

COMMUNICATIONS.— The means of passing troops 
from place to place. 

CONSCRIPTION.-— A compulsory enrolment of men 
for military or naval service, 

CONTRABAND OF WAR. -A term applied to vari- 
ous articles which are regarded as being of sufficient help 
to an enemy to prolong a war so that the transporta- 
tion of such articles to him, especially by ships, is pro- 
hibited. Qach nation has its own list of contraband 
articles. Great Britain distinguishes between absolute 
and conditional contraband, according to the text of an 
Order in Council relating to enemy merchant ships, and 
a Royal Proclamation specifies the articles to be treated 
as absolute contraband. 

CORDITE.-The Dritibh explosive employed in guns 
and rifles. 

CORPORAL.— A non-commissioned officer of the 
lowest rank in infantry regiments. In the Household 
Cavalry, a corporal is equivalent to sergeant,” the lat- 
ter rank being unknown. A corporal wears as a badge 
two stripes on the left arm and receives from Is. 9d. to 
2s. 8d. a day. 

CORP8-(Kor).— A body of troops. 

COSSACK POST.— A group of mounted men em- 
ployed on outpost duty. 

COUNCIL OF WAR.— A deliberation of staff officers 
in charge of a campaign. In modern times the real 
Councils of War do not meet on the field of battle, but 
are conducted at the War Office. 

COURT-MARTIAL.— A court of military or naval 
offleers, 

CRUISER.— A term applied to war vessels built pri- 
marily for speed. They are divided iptcT various olasses 
and are either protected or ubproteoted. A battle cruiser 
is a fast boat whose armament is slightly inferior to 
thosa of the sUoDgest battlesbipv. Bee also Mbiichant 
CBVMIBS. 




CUIRXSSIER.— A soldier who wears a cuirass or 
breastplate. 

DBAO-QROUND.— Ground which is not covered by 
fire. 

DECLARATION OF LONDON — A document signed 
by Great Britain, Germany, France, Austria, Russia 
and olher Powbrs in 1909 to plaoe on record the princi- 
ples of international law affecting iqaritime oommeror, 
etc., in times of war. The chief points agreed upon had 
regard to: — Blockade, oontraband, neutral aervioe,' 
destruction of neutral prizes, transfer to neutral ^g, 
enemy oharaoter, convoy, resistance to searoh, oompen- 
eation. 

D£ CODER.— A petty officer in the Royal Navy told' 
off for the speoial duty of deciphering wireless mes- 
sages. 

DEPLOY.— To ohange formation from column into 
line. 

DEPOT.— The headquarters of a regiment. 

DESPATCH B8.— Official messages. 

DETACHMENT.— A body of troops detained for 
speoial serviot. 

DISCIPLINE.— Order, training, military law. 

DOUANB. — The French term for Customs House. 

DRAGOON.— A* soldier trained to serve either on 
horseb ick or on foot. 

DRESSING STATION.— A plaoe where the wounded 
are colleoted and attended to by the personal ataff of a 
field ambulance. » 

DUM-DUM BULLETS are bullets with the lead 
uncovered at the nose of the projectile or with nicks out 
in the nickel covering. The result of this is that th^,, 
bullet on striking any object flittene out like a mush- 
room and inflicts an exceedingly severe wound. The 
name comes from Dum-Dum, an ammunition factory 
in India where these bullets were made for the special 
purpose of fighting against Pathans and other frontier 
tribes, whose vitality was such that the ordinary pattern 
of bullet failed to put them out of action on hitting. 
The dum-dum bullet under tho laws of war may not be 
used in struggles between civilised Powers. The ordin- 
ary bullet can be converted into a dum-dum by cutting 
off tho point. 

DYNAMI TE.— An explosivo used in mining as well as 
in war. 

ECHELON.— A formation of successive and parallel 
units facing in the same direction each on the flank of 
and to the rear of the units in front of it. 

EMORASSUUE.— A channel through the parapet of 
a fort through which the gun is fired. 

ENFILADB-FIRE.— Fire which sweeps troops or 
defences from a flank. 

ERROR OF THE DAY. -A term used in artillery 
practice to denote the amount of oorreotion which must 
be made in the elevation of a big gun on account of the 
temperature of the atmosphere, the pressure of the 
barometer and the fjuality of the light. These calcula- 
tions bavo boon brought to such a pitch of perfection that 
the amount of error requiring oorreotion after a tritl 
shot a distance of 6,000 yards may not amount to a 
few feet. 

ESPIONAGE.— The act of spying upon an enemy. 
See Spibb. 

EVACUATE.— To withdraw from, a town, fort or 
position. 

EXPEDITIONARY.— Belonging to an expedition or 
loros going awgy to aoooipplish some purpoio. 
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EXPEDITIONARY FOU^E.-- A military unit con- 
fiUting of a definite number of meo. aH organized in 
timeB of peace, which is ready for - sending to foreign 
parts on the declaration of war. Such a force is ade- 
quately equipped with all storeft and supplies. 

FARRIER.— A smith who shoes horses. 

FIELD-ARMY. — That portion of thb army in the field 
not shut up in fortresses, coast defences or garrisons. 

FIELD-MARSHAL. — An ofiiccr ot the highcbt rank 
in the army. 

FIELD UNITS.-Mobile units of the Field Army. 

FIGHTING TROOPS consist of infantry, mount- 
ed infantry, cavalry, arlillory, flying coipsand cngineeib. 

FLANK. — Tho right or lei t extremity of the front ol an 
army. This is always a vulnerable point, unless it rests 
upon a strong fortress or some great natural obstacle 
such as a wide river. The Allies in the battle of the 
Marne rested their left on the fortress of Paris and 
their right on the fortress of Verdun. This rendered 
a German turning movement practically impossible. 

FORCES IN THE I ELD. The whole ot the 
military forces mobilised in the theatre of operations 
under the command of the Conimander-iii-ChiGf. 

FORCE MAJ EUR.— Superior force : Compulsion. 

FOREIGN LEGION.- A term given *tc military 
bands raised in Great Britain from among tortigu- 
ers resident therein. Among these may bo mentioned 
the King’s Foreign Legion, organized by Chevalier 
Luigi Kicci, and the Foioign Legion raised by Captain 
Webber. Foreign legions of this kind were used by 
Garibaldi in and during the Franco- Prussian 

War. 

FORTlFlCAnONS. — Tho woikb erected to defend 
a place against attack. 

FURLOUGH.— Leave of absence from service lor a 
time. 

FUBILIER. — aVh infantry soldier who wears a bear- 
skin cap; lormcriy who was aimed with a lusil. 

GARRISON.— A body ot troops in a tort or town to 
defend it against an enemy. 

GENERAL.— Tho coiniiiaiidcr of an army or division 
of an army. 

GENERAL llEADyUAUTERS.- The hoadqiiai ters 
of the Commandcr-in-Chicf in the Field. 

GENEVA CONVENTION.-A document signed in 
whereby civilized nations guaranteed the neutral- 
ity of all engaged in tending tho sick and wounded 
in war tiino. See Red CKobs. 

GENEVA CROSS.- A red cross on a white ground, 
which by an international conveutioii is lecognized as a 
sign ol the military medical and hospital service all over 
the world. Tho unauthorized use of the Genova cross 
in any form is punishable in tiino of pcaco, and its 
misuse in time ot war is hold to place the luisuser out'^ 
side tho pale of civilization. See Rab CKUbs. 

GRENADIER.- One ot a regiment ot tootguards : 
formerly one who threw gienades. 

GUARD. — A term usually applied to a small number 
of men under a non-commissioned officer to act ss 
sentries. Changing the Guard,’' is, in peace time, a 
pioturesque ceremony, seen at its best at tbe Horse 
Guards, at Whitehall, b.W. 

GUERILLA. — A little war ; one who carries on an 
irregular war. 

GUERILLA WARFARE.— 1 his is a term applied to 
desultory methods eniplo}ed by savage tribes or comba- 
tants inhabiting a mountainous country. 


GUNS are described eiilcr by tho weight of shell 
the) fire or the calibre, L e., breadth of the bore. For 
instance, our field guns are known as JSlbs. guns; 
this refers to the weight of their shell. On the other 
hand howitzers arc known as 5inc-b, 6 inch, or 16 inch 
and thus refer to the calibre of the gun. The essen- 
tial ciffeionce between a field guii and a howitzer is 
that tho former fires slirapnel shell with a flit traject- 
ory, that is to say, as nearly as possible parallel to the 
ground ; the howitzers fiio a very heavy shell. It is shoit 
in length and its shell goes up very high in the air 
and descendn a steep angle. This enables it to 
fire on trenches hidden behind hills.^ TheJiowitzer can 
fire either slirapnel or a shell filled with a high explo- 
sive such as lyddite. Wo also possess heavy batteries 
such as the guns filing lbs. or 60 lbs. shells. These 
guns have a long range, 10,000 yards, and are used 
when the ordinary field gun cannot resell the target. 

HAGUE TRIBUNAL. — A permanent international 
court consisting of tho repiescntativos of 41 nationp, 
iiistitiilod at tho suggestion of the Tsar of Russia and 
sitting at the Peace Palace at tho Hague (iiollatid), 
built at the expense of Mr. Aiidicw (‘arnegio. Since 
1902 several important malters have been laid bcfoio 
the Court and sfittled satisfactorily. In tho event of 
the tiibunal being called upon to I car a suit, it is neces- 
sary for tho contending parlies (a) to agree upon the 
subject-matter of dispute, (u) to sppoint arbitrators, 
and, if necessary, an uinpiie, ((0 to subiiiit the case 
through counsel or agents. Eriglish and French are 
the languages used at the Couit. 

HAVERSACK. - A bag in which a soldier carries his 
rations. 

HELIOGRAPH. —An instrument used for flashing 
signals when tho sun is shining. 

HONOURS OF WAR. — A term used in Capitula- 
TiuN (which see), by which surrcndeied Lioops aio 
allowed to marcli out with colours displajcd, drums 
boating, bayonets fixed and swords drawn. 

HOSTAGES. A purson hold by government or mili- 
tary aiilhorities with a view to seciiio the duo pcrioim- 
aiice t>f some undertaking ; or to whom personal violence 
is threatened if certain ooiidilioiis are not fulfilled. 

HOWITZER.— A short light cannon lor throwing 
sbolls ill a bombardment. iJowti/.ers have recently been 
introduced and may bo classed as Liy/U and Heavy field 
liowtizors. The former have calibres up to about 5 
inc'hes ceiitimolreH, and the latter up to 20 inches. 

HOWITZERS, HEAVY are more powerful but not so 
mobile. They are only used in cases of absolute neces- 
sity for knocking down strong fortifications, etc. 

INFANTRY.— Foot soldiers. A coiiipaiiy=:I sections 
of 2b moil. 

A battalion :=;:.<S compauios: or 4 double companies. 
Strength 1,000 men. 

A brigade=l battalions. Gtrength i,000 men. 

A division .-3 Infantry Brigades. (With divisional 
artillery and mounted troops.) btreugth 18,000 men. 
Army Corp8=2 divisions. 

INFANTRY DIVISION is the smallest tactical unit 
which possesses all arms. It is normally of 12 Battalions 
and has with it from 36 to 72 guns, besides field com- 
panies of engiiiders, medical supply, signal .and trans- 
port services. The Cavalry with the division is usually 
two Squadrons, |but in some cases more. Tbe strength 
of a division is appmaimately 20,000 men. 
g^INbURGENTBi^Thoso who rise io rebellion. 
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INVESTING a fortresa if tbeprooesa of completely 
surrounding it and catling oH the troops in it so that no 
supplies can reach it from outside, it can then be re- 
duced by the process of starvation. 

KHAKI.— A dust-coloured uniform worn particularly 
on active service. 

legal ten DEH.— a term applied to the status of 
various kinds of coinage. When paying debts in peace 
time, gold and liaiik of England notes are legal tender 
for every purpose and cannot be refused by creditors, 
except that no one can bo compelled to give change. 
Silver in peace times is not a legal tender fur sums over 
£ 2, nor is broi«z<^for sums over is. On the proclama- 
tion of war the Govenimciit issued paper money which 
was made legal tender by Act ol Parliament, and at the 
same lime Postal Orders were made legal tender. 

LEGION OF FRONXlERdMEN.-Aii irregular 
force of horsemen raised by Col. Driscoll, D.S O., from 
among men who have seen active service in various 
parts of the British Empire, and especially on tho fron- 
tiers. The headquarters is at 0, Adam Street, Strand, 
liondon, W.C. Ihoy have oilcred the services of h,(KiO 
trained men for the war. 

LEVEE EN MASSE.— A levee is the collcolion of a 
body of men for compulsary uiilitcry or other service 
in times of national emergency. It is wisually restricted 
to a class, e.t/., to men between certain ages, but in tiinos 
of groat danger, a Uvtc cn viaabe may he enforced, when 
all able-bodied men uro required to serv) in person, 
either for purpoKos of dclenco or oil'en^o. 

LIEUTENANT. - An olliccr next below a Captain. 

IjINES.— T he term applies to vaiious phaKcs of 
military operations. ** Regiments ol the Line’' are 
ihoso which are kept in a* high slate ot dhciency and 
usually ordered iininediately to tho front on proclamation 
of war. The honour of being on the ** right of the lino 
in the British Army belongs to the Ro)ul Uegiinciit of 
Aitillcry. *'Jiiiies of eommuiiication ”aic guarded road.s, 
usually railways, along winch our reinlorccnients and 
supplies travel irem the military htibcs to tho fighting 
front. When an uriiiy cuts sucli a line of communica- 
tion the bolJigcicnt army is seriously impeded. The 
lines of eoinmiinications arc often sea routes, as were of- 
ten the case in the reninsular War, when Wellington 
kept ill touch with his base, i.e , England, by altering his 
disembarkaliiig points as he proceeded on tho campaign. 
When an army is in camp the tents of the various regi- 
ments aie arranged in lines " across which tho other 
regiments are not supposed to pass. 

LINES OF COMMUNICATION.- The system of 
communication by rail road and navigable waterway 
between tho army and its base. 

LURNETLE. — A work consisting of four faces, with 
the two hidefaeoB aifovding fiio to the flanks. 

LYDDITE. — An explosive made at liydd in Kent. 
Ifc is believed to be a mixture of fused picric acid 
and guncotton, and is of a bright yellow colour, it is 
very safe to handle as it requires an extremely violent 
blow to detonate it ; inside the charge of tho shell is a 
powerful detonator. Melinite, used in the French Army 
and Navy, and tihimose, used in the Japanese rervices, 
are practically identical, and Turpiuite, another French 
explosive, of which much has been heard recently, is 
very similar. All these preparations barn quietly when 
lighted. 

MACHINE GUNS. — Those are automatio guns with 
hallistio properties of the modern iiiiantry rifle, and 
oapi^ble gi deliTeriiig a heavy, rapid fire. The maohiue 


gun can easily deliver 600* rounds per minute, while a- 
the same time it 'has be^n deaigued to sweep aimnl 
taneously with its fire by means of a slowly aoting 
traversing device for the barrel, a certain frontage of 
the target. R>fle cartridges aie used which are fixed 
with great ra*pidity by mechanical means ; the force of 
the recoil being used for reloading the gun. The guns 
are very portable. 

MAJOR.— An officer next below a Colonel. 

MANOEUVRE A movement in uaval or military 
tactics. 

MARTIAL LAW.— A code of procedure by which all 
the ordinary functions of police and raagislrates aie 
cxorcikcd by military authorities. Maitial law must be 
duly proclaimed by legal processes, and when it is pro- 
claimed the martial auihoriiios are in supieme command 
of tho proclaimed districts and may lake any means 
whatever that ate jubtiiiablo to secure tho success of 
military operations, the passage of troops, the protection 
of a dislnut, and tho peaceable behaviour or citizens. 
Under martial law oiTcndcrs may be shot. Tho defence of 
the Realm A^t which was passed by I*ailiaiiient since the 
declaration of war constitutes a modified form cf martial 
law, giving tho military authorities ample powers to 
conduct military operations, but not at the same time- 
abrogating the common-law rights of citizens. 

MAbKlNG a fortress or an ui my in n fortress con-'* 
sists in keeping the garrison of the fortress or the army 
under such close observation that it caniioA* leave the 
fortress without being attacked. ^ 

MERCENARIES. Soldiers who servo foreigners for 
the sake of pay. 

MERCHANT CRUISERS.— A conimeruial vessel, 
usually an Atlantic '^linct ’ which, in return fora 
subsidy granted to tho owner for carrying the British 
mails, is held at tho disposition of the Admiralty for hire 
or purchase in time of war. When taken over by Govern- 
ment they are converted into '' armed cruisers” and 
mainly used as transports for troops. 

MILITIA. - A body of citizen soldicre who do not 
serve pcriminontly in time of peace. 

MINK ON LAND.- A charge of high explosive 
buried in the ground and arranged so as to explode 
when the enemy’s troops are over it. 

MlNK'liA YERS,- A term used to describe a ship, not 
ncccHsanly built for naval purposes, which carries a 
cargo of explosive- floating mines and disposes of them 
at various points in the vicinity of harbours and in 
shallow seas. These mines are so constructed that they 
explode on coming into contact with a tcbsoJ. These 
acts of hostility are circiini vented by means of mine traw- 
lors specially commissioned by tho British Admiralty for 
purposes ol sweeping the seas where mines are suspected 
to bo laid. 

MINE SUBMARINE consists of a steel receptacle 
containing a powerful charge of high explosive, usually 
from JOOlb. to 1 UUUIb. of guncotton moored or drift- 
ing below or on the surface of the water. There are 
several typos of mine. The best known are contact 
mines, such us have been soattered by the Germans in 
the North Sea. These are anchored by a cable to a 
weight at tho bottom of the sea and so aranged as to re- 
main some fift. or 10ft. below the surface whatever 
the state of the tide. They are exploded when a ship 
strikes against them, tho blow either firing a detonator 
or causing the ignition of tho charge by chemical 
action— breaking a tube containing sulphuric acid which 
fires Email quantity of chlorate of potash. A different 
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type of mine in used fur the defence of harbour and ia 
fired by electricity from the ahore when an enemy*a ship 
is above them. A map of the minefield, or system of 
mines, ia placed in the firing station and the position 
of the ship ia shown on it by a oamera-obscura. The 
observer ih the station watches and presses the key 
which ooifipletes the circuit when the enemy's vessel is 
over the mine. 

MOBILIZATION, — The process by which an army 
or navy is converted from a peace to a war footing* 
The visible sign of mobilization is the calling out of 
reservists. A well organized force is always ready 
for rapid mobilization, and not only has the means at 
hand for summoning men to their regiments or ships, but 
provides for them clothing, feeding, etc.,' Mobilization 
also inoludua the carrying out of definite plans relating 
to the disposition of men and ships all carefully thought 
out in advance. Partial mobilizitions, conducted under 
another guise, are often conducted in times of peace ; 
but complete mobilization of Russian troops was the 
nominal cause of Germany declaring war against 
liussia. 

MORAIaE. — A term applied to the spirit that animates 
an army, the sum total of the psycliologv of each soldier 
‘ composing it. Morale may be deteriUined by an initial 
r success or failure, and its quality may be a deciding 
factor in the outcome of a war. 

MORA'L'ORICJM.- A legalized process announced by 
' Royal Pro*(fiainstion by whic h the acceptors of bills of 
exchange arc absolved from meeting them when they 
become due, during the term of the moratorium, On the 
suspension of the London Stock Exchange, due to the 
declaration of war, a short Act of Para! lament was put 
through with the design of alTording substantial relief in 
regard to a great number of financial obligations. 

MORTARS arc heavy siege artillery of a calibre 
which is much larger than a howtizer and are used 
against the strongest works of the enemy, such as 
modern largo fortreases and against guns protected by 
armour. 

MUSKETRY.— Discharge of a number of muskets 
(firearms). 

NATURAL1Z\TIDN.-- The process by which a claim 
is made to the possession of llritish citizenship. Persons 
are deemed to be British subjects if born in His 
Majesty’s dominions, whether of British or of Forogin 
parents, or if childern or grandchildron of natural-born 
British subjects, wherever born. The ordinary way of 
becoming a British subject is by fulfilling the require- 
ments of the “ Naturalization Act, 1870.” The applicant 
must either have resided in the United Kingdom for a 
term of not 1 c«b than five years, or have been in the 
service of the Crown for a similar period, lie must also 
furnish evidence of his intention, when naturalized, either 
of residing in the United Kingdom, or of serving under f 
the Crown. All applications for certificates of naturaliza- 
tion should be addressed to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 

N BOOT i AT IONS.— Proposals for peace or settle- 
mont. 

NEUTRALITY.— When a nation is at war it is 
obligatory for the belligerent parties to notify all other 
Powers that they are engaged in hostilities. And it is 
the duty of such Powers, not taking part in the war, im- 
mediately to issue a proclamation of neutrality, warning 
their oitizeDS that no assistance must be given to 
belligerents. The ships of neutral nations are entitled 
to go ftbottt their buiiDOsa in the ususl way provided 


they are not oarrytng contraband of . war (eoe 
CoNTRABasTD) but they are liable to be searched by 
belligerent ships. Belligerent ships may not be fitted 
out in neutral waters, but if they are driven by force of 
circumstances in a neutral harbour they may be supplied 
with Buffioient coal to enable them to proceed on their 
voyage, but they must leave a neutral port within 24 
hours or be interned ” for the rest of the war. If com- 
batants seek refuge or accidentally enter neutral terri- 
tory they also must be interned. 

NITRO-CBLLULOSB.— A preparation of gun-cotton, 
tbo explosive used in guns in the German Navy. 

NON-COMBATANT.— A term applied tcT civilians, 
mon, women, and childern, who do not take an active 
part in war, and who, if found by an enemy engaged in 
peaceful occupation and not in possession of arms, are 
entitled to the elemental^ rights of protection according 
to the established usagea of civilized warfare. Interna- 
tional Law guarantees them their lives and property, and 
that they shall not be required to take part in the mili- 
tary operations of the enemy. They are liable to provide 
supplies (which will be paid for by receipt), they may be 
called upon to act as guides, and they may bo required 
to do services fur enemy outside their ordinary work. 
They are under nikrtial law, and any disobedience is 
punishable with death. 

OBJECTIVE, in strategy, is the town, fortress, arsenal 
or other object aimed at, the occupation of which is 
deemed to have a decisive effect. In 1870 Paris was the 
objective of the Germans, and fiorlin the objective of the 
French. 

ORDNANCE.— Heavy weapons of warfare. (See 
Artillery.) 

PANOPLY.— Armament a full suit of defensive 
armour. 

PARLIAMBNTAIRK. — An unarmed person deputed 
to approach the oiiorn^ under a flag of truce, accompani- 
ed by a bugler and interpreter, to open negotiations, or 
deliver a message. A parliamentaire’s person is inviolate 
but if he should bo accidentally injured, it is i|t his own 
risk. 

PAROLE.- A promise by a prisoner not to escape. 
PASSPORT.— A document issued by a military com- 
mander authorizing an enemy subject to travel unmolest- 
ed within the district occupied by his forces. 

PATROL.— A small body of men, usually cavalry, sent 
out for the purpose of gaining general information as 
to the presence of the enemy and the nature of the 
surrounding country. 

PRISONER OF WAR.— The term applied to com- 
batants and non-combatants of the eaemies' nationality 
who are either taken in the field of battle, or are 
arrested under various circumstanoos. A large number 
of German and many Austrians have been arrested in 
Great Britain and detained as prisoners of war on the 
ground that they were reservists about to proceed to 
join the enoiiiies’ forces. 

PRIVATE.— A oooAnon soldier of the lowest rank. 
PRIZE COURT.— A court organized in conoeclion 
with the Admiralty Division of the High Court of 
Justice to condemn as prizes any enemies ’ ships taken 
in warfare. The Court hears evidence as to the capture 
and nationality of the ship, and orders its cargo to be 
disposed of under the rules of equity, innocent third 
parties owning such cargo not forfeiting their rights. 
The value of the ship, when finally disposed of, becomes 
prize money,” and is divided amongst these who asUft- 
•d at it! capture. _ . 
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PUNlTlVB.-^PerUioh^ to puftUbment. 

RECONNAISSANCE.— The eztmiiiation of triiot of 
'oountcy : a warlike movement. 

RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE.-An advance of a 
ooneiderabte body of troopi detached from a main army 
with a view to diecof er *the enemy*! position, or with 
the purpose of mUleading him. 

RECONNOITRE.— To examine or watch the position, 
force, etc., of an enemy. 

RECONNOITRING'— The military technical name for 
scouting. A reconnoitring party is sent out for the 
purpose of gathering information, and its business it to 
return with the information without having revealed its 
presence to the enemy. 

RECRUIT.— A newly enlisted soldier. 

RED CROSS SOCIETY.- An organization embody- 
ing under one name and administration a number of 
hitherto separate societies formed in 1906. It can call 
upon 60,000 persons, many of them highly trained, to 
undertake Held ambulance and hospital work. The 
British Red Cross Society does not exist to take upon 
itself the whole work of administering to the sick and 
wounded. It U purely a contributory « body. In time of 
war it would act under the directions of tho Admiralty 
and the Wat* Office, aud its activities are limited by the 
nature of the war and of the climatic conditions under 
which it is being fought. The British Red Cross Society 
is recognized^by the War Office and the Admiralty as 
the organization responsible for the Red Cross Move- 
ment throughout the British Empire, and the terms of 
the arrangement between the heads of tho Services and 
the Society are included in*'* Field Service Regulations." 
Office, 9, Victoria Street, London 8.W. 

REDOUBT. -'A (leld-work entirely enclosed by a de- 
fensible parapet. 

REFUGEES.— Persons who flee for refuge from the 
thestre of war. 

REGIMENT.— A body of soldiers under a Colonel ; 
some regiments have five or six battalions. 

REGULARS.— Soldiers belonging to the regular or 
St ending army. 

REINFORCEMENTS.— Additional troops to streng- 
then an army. 

REVEILLE.— The beat of drum at dawn to rouse 
soldiers. 

RICOCHET (rlk-o-sha).— Rebound or skipping of a 
bullet along the ground. 

RIFLE.— The modern rifle has a range of about 2,600 
yards can hit with effect at that distance). The 
British rifle is the Ree-Enfield, the latest pattern of 
which weighs 81b. lOoz. The barrel is 26in. long and 
the rifling has seven grooves. The magazine from which 
the weapon is re-loaded by pulling a lever will hold ton 
cartridges. The German rifle is the Mauser of *311 in. 
diameter and weighs 91b. The rifling consists of four 
grooves. The Freuoh msgszlne will hold flve cartridges. 
The rifle is the Label and weighs 91b. 3 oz. The rifling 
has four grooves. The magazine is contained in a tube 
under the barrel and will hold eight cartridges. The 
Russian rifle is the Nsgant "three line" and 
weighs 9lb. The rifling has four grooves end the rasga- 
ziiie will bold flve oartridges. The Austrian rifle is the 
Mannlioher of *316 in. diameter, weighing 81b. 6 oz. 
Serbia employs a pattern of Mauser rifle of *276 in. 
diameter with a magazine holding-' flve cartridges. 
The development of the rifle will in future be towards 
making it automatio wbiob would result in a very much 


greater*Mpidity of Are. Rec^gnt experiments have proved 
that 100 rounds a minute oan be flred with such a rifle* 

SABRE.— A heaty s^vord slightly curved, oshd by 
cavalry. 

SCOUT.— A soldier specially trained to act on bis own 
initiative and sent out to gsthor useful information. 

SERGEANT.— A non-oommisaioned oifloor next in 
rank above the oorporal ; he instructs the recruits, 
from ranks, etc. 

SERGEANT-MAJOR —A non-commissioned officer 
who assists the adjutant in battalion matters. 

SI1AK8.— A kind of military cap. The helmet suo- 
eoeded it in tlie British army. 

SHELL is a hollow case of steel or iron oontsining 
a oharge of explosive, usually lyddite or powder. The 
charge of explosive is flred in one of two ways— either 
by a poroussion fuse, which is detonated when the 
nose of the shell strikes some object, whether the ground, 
the water, the wall of a building, or the shield of an 
enemy*8 gun ; or by the shock of the discharge of the 
gun and whioh burns for a certain number of seconds 
or fractions hf a second and then explodes the oharge. 
The time fuse oontains a pellet which is jeiked for- 
ward as the gun is flred; it* strikes a tiny detonator, 
the beat generated by which ignites a length of alow^* 
burning ooroposition, and tliis after a certain lapse of 
time firei the powder or l>ddito iu the shell. Thyrsi 
is a safety contrivance in all fuses to prevent any risk 
of the shell being exploded if it is accideptallF’ dropped. 
Shells vary in weight according to the calibre or 
diameter of gun from which they are flred and 
according to the pattern of gun. Thus Uie British flel^ 
gun with a oalibie of 3 3 inches fires a shell of 18llf.V 
the British Gin. gun a shell of lOOIb., the British 12tn. 
gun a shell of 8.501b., and the British ]3 6in. gun n 
shell of either 1,2.501b. or l,4(M)lb 

SHRAPNEfi. —A shell filled with bullets, named 
after its inventor, General Henry Shrapnel, of tho 
British Royal Artillery. Shrapnel are shells with 
exceedingly thin walls containing a large number of 
bullets. The number in tho British field gun is 376, in 
the British horse artillery gun 263, in the French 
and German field guns 300, in the {{assian field gun 260. 
There is a small charge of powder in the shrapnel which 
is exploded in exactly the same way as in the shell. 
This charge of powder is fired when the shrapoel 
is some distance in front of the target. The explosion 
shatters the thin steel case, when the bullets fly for- 
ward with tho velocity with which the shrapnel was 
travelling and scatter over a considerable area. The 
effect is^ery similar to that of a shot gun at 30 or 40 
yards, but the effective range of shrapnel is 3,000, 4,000 
or .5,000 yards and sometimes even more. Henoe shrap- 
nel are deadly against troops in the open or when badly 
entrenched, 

SKIRMISH.— A slight fight ; a preliminary oombat 

SPIES.— A relative term interohaagoable with ScouT 
(which sec). Spies, however, are known to be sent by 
enemies in prr paralion of war, and may be years before 
the outbreak of hostilities. Spies captured in peace 
time are liable to penal servitude ; in war time, they are 
liable to be shot. 

SQUAD.— The half of a section or a small number of 
men. 

SQUADRON. — A body of cavalry oomprising two 
oompanies or troops. 

ST. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE.— An organiza- 
tion for giving first aid to the injured. The brigade hae 
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4jr»0 mombors mobilizRd, whil/» there is roll of men 
waiting to siffn at o niomoni’s notiop. ' 

8TRATRG Y.— Soienno of dir^r.tiiig great military 
iroyementa. It is the manigem^nt ot the movements of 
an army or a number of armies preceding the actual 
battle. The aim in modern strategy is to destroy or 
capture the main armed forces of the errem^, after whifh 
his fortresses oan be reduced and his territory seized and 
held to ransom. 

SUnATj’CEIlN. — A commissioned officer below the 
rani? of Captain. 

TACTICS is the maimcemont of an army or a group 
of armies in the batilo. I'hc aim in tactics is to concen- 
trate superior force on sonic part of the enomv’H army, 
thus shattering it and cauHing general demornlisaiion ; 
to work round one of the enoniv’s flanks, thus turning 
his force and threatening his supplies and communica- 
tions ; or to break through the enemy's front and roll 
up the two halves of his nrmv. 

THEATRE OE OPEUATIONR. The whole area of 
land or sea in which fighting may he evpccted. 

TOIIPEDO. -- A cigar shaped steel vessel containing 
in the head or front part, a powerful charge of gun- 
ootton, and an engine dkireir' by compressed air 
‘working two screws. There is a rudder actuated by 
, a gyroscoue which prevents the torpedo from deviating 
from the direction in which it is fired. The torpedo is 
dischavged from a kind of gun in the ship, known as a 
torpedo tiiftTi* oi-^her hv compressed air nr liy a small 
charge of explosive, and the tube may ho placed either 
above water, as in destroyers snd many small cruisers, 
or under wster, ns in all submarines and modern battle- 
ships. Torpedoes are of many different patterns, speeds 
and sizes ; the oldest in use in the Uritish Navv are 14in 
in diameter and have a range of SOO yards, and a ehsrge 
of 77lh. of gUD,>cotton in Ihe head; the newest are 21 in, in 
diameter, have a range of 7,000 yards and carry a charge 
of about fSOOIb. It takes about, four minutes from the 
moment when it is fired to reach the target, at this range. 
The power of the engines is increased by a system of 
heating the compressed air supplied to the engine. The 
weight of these big 21 in. (orpodocs is about, 2Hcwt., the 
length 21ft. In the Gorman Navy the older torpedoes 
are of ]4in. and 17 7in. diameter ; the latest in actual 
use is a 20lb. pattern with 200in. of explosive in the head. 

TRANSPORT. — The e<piipment of nn army which 
attends to the carrying of supplies to <he front and the 
bringing of the wounded to the roar. A vessel carrying 
troops is also called a transport. 


TRENCH.— An excavation which is for use either as a 
use for concealment or protection or both. 

TRINITROTOLUOL or “ T. N. T.”, the German high 
explosive is similar in its composition to picric acid 
(£ r., it is prepared by treating some carbon compound 
with nitric acid), snd it has the peculiar qualities of 
lyddite and melinite, in that it requires to be violentiv 
detonated and to be enclosed in some strong body, such 
as a steel case, to produce much effect. 

TROOP.— A Biib-division of a Squiidron correspond- 
ing to a section of the Infantry. 

TROOPER.— The title of a horseman in the cavalry, 
and equivalent to ** Private ” in infantry regiments, 

TRLTOE, FIjAG OF.— A white flag which is used in 
warfaro as a sign that the person showing it wishes to 
make an authorized oommunication with the enemy, 
nearei's of such flags, who mn.y he accompanied by a 
bugler and an interpreter, must bo noiirteoualv received 
and treated. They may be blindfolded and detained 
pending the preparation of a reply. 

ULTIMATUM.— Final conditions ; or terms offered ss 
a hnsis of a troatv. 

UNIFORM — Tl\;i dress (of one kind) which distin- 
guishes regiments, sailors, policemen, etc. 

VAT. IS F - A small ease containing eloihes, etc. 

VEDETTF,. A sentinel on horefbaok. 

VRTERAN.— One who has had long experience of 
war. 

VOLI^NTARY. — Proceeding from choice or free will, 

VOTiUNTERRS. -Civilians who enter military 
service voluntarily, 

WAR CRIME.— A technical expression for the viola- 
tion, by soldiers or eiviiians, of the recognized rules of 
war fare,! I legitim ate hostilities, espionage and marauding. 
Instances are: the use of forbidden wespotis, killing the 
wounded, abuse of a fl.ig of truce, abuse of the Red Cross 
badge, poisoning water supplv, looting, etc. Certain 
eivil oflfenees become war crimes during hostilities, 
Suminary execution or punishment ef such offenders is 
prohibited. Thev must bo dulv tried and convicted. 

WARRANT OFFICER. — An officer in the Army or 
Navy who is holwoon the rank ef a commissioned and 
non-commissioned officer. He wears a sword, but is 
not entitled to a salute. 

WARRIORS.— Soldiers, especially good soldiers. 

YEOMANRY. — A body of voluntary cavalry at first 
entirely composed of yeoman or freeholders. 
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The Late Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale 

BY MR. G. A. NATES AN 


^ strong and puro light is gone out, the 
I ♦ radiance of a clear vision and a benefi- 

cent purpose. One of 4^hose high and 
I ^ most worthy spirits who rise from time 
to time to stir their generation with new mental 
impulses in the deeper things, has perished from 
among us.” On the evening of Thursday the 
18th, the papers aniiouneed the telegnipliic mess- 
age, that the lion. Mr. Gokhale had been sudden- 
ly taken ill with cordiac .asthama, and that he 
had to cancel his trip to Delhi to attend the 
meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council. The 
morning <l:iwned with the nows that ho had 
passeil away. With it began the terrible gloom 
over the country from which it has not yet fully 
recovered.* Jt is now 14 years since tlie cruel 
hand of Death removed from our midst the late 
Mr. Justice lianade, who was by common con- 
sent, “ one of the foremost men of modern times 
in India. His great intellect, his profound 
learning, his prodigious industry, his deep devo- 
tion to the highest interests of his country- 
men— these, joined to his iidlexiblo integrity, 
his entire freedom from prejudice and the rare 
simplicity and grandeur of his soul, gave him 
a position in the country which was perfectly 
unique ; and for the life time of a generation and 
more he was the trusted guido and counsellor of 
his countrymen, and oxercised unrivalled influence 
over their thoughts and activities. It Avas no 
wonder, therefore, that when he passed away, his 
death was felt throughout India to be a great 
national calamity, and high and low, rich and 
poor, Europeans and Indians, meqibers of all 
classes and difierent communities* drew together 
in a common grief to mourn his Joss.” There 
Wits l)oweyer at that tim^ some consolation in the 


thought that under the guidance of that ** choice 
and master spirit of the age ” — Mr. lianade, — had 
been reared iinji nUithj of his great and ^ 

honoured Gflf^ Those that consoled and com- 
forted themselves that in Mr. Gokhale, 
hail left his greatest legacy and his 
memorial, are destined to go in m^uilRng once 
more. We shall no longer behold that benign 
coiiutonanoe beaming with smile and affection. 
Kut only the public in India, but even' those . 
in England and South Africa who had listened to « . 
his discourses will mis.s for ever the moral fervour 
and the soul stirring eloquence of this singularly 
self-sacrificing patriot, who “ mused by day and 
dreamt by night ” for the welfare of his country. 

It is impossible within the limited space of an 
obituary notieo to ade(]uate]y give expression to 
the feelings of trenuine and profound sorrow 
which the nows of tho pi'omaturo death of Mr. 
Gokhale lias caused throughout the land of his 
birth, and tlie sorrow witli which tho sad tidings 
has boon received in Great Britain, and in South 
Africa, the scene of his latest labours for 
the cause of his suffering countrymen. 
The story of hi.s brilliant and iiniijue career ia 
thus briefly told : -- 

The Hon. Mr. Qopil Krishna Gokbalo was born at 
Kolhapur in the year 1866. Hie parontfl were poor, 
but had him educated in tho local College. After 
paseing tho Intermediate Examination, he took tho 
B. A. courao principally in the Elphinstone College of 
noiabay and partly in the Deccan College of Poona. 

As a student lie was known for a high degree of 
ability, a strong memory and eteady application. He 
took his Degree of B.A. in 1881 in the Unireraity of 
Bombay, of which University he subsequently became a 
Fellow. Almost immediately afterwards he bfg«n to 
devote himself to the cause of education. For 20 yearn 

served as a lecturer at the Fei^sson College, PoonSa 
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speoMiiing pwtioaUrljr is hilion »nd eeoniliiiiM, » 
subject into which he threw hifiseff with so much fer- 
vour nod seal that ho became an aokziowledged authority, 
at the same thne giving mucii of' hia time to estab- 
liahiog the college on a sound financial * baaiv. During 
this period of hia life he began to take a prominent part 
in public life and waa for four y^ars Secretary to the 
Provincial Gongreaa of Bombay. In 1897 he was one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the Indian National Congress 
and continued for many years to labour in that capacity. 
In 1897 he went to England as one of the witnesses 
before the Royal Commission on Indian Expenditure, 
and gave evidence, which was of very groat importance 
and value. In 1900 he was elected a member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, and in 19d2 he was elected 
representative of the Bombay Council on the Imperial 
Legislative Council. This office he ooiitinued to hold 
until the date of his death. In J90I he was made a Com- 
panion of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire. In 190.5 he waa President of the Indian 
National Congress, and in the same year founded 
the Ranade Economic Institute and the Society 
of the Servants of India. Later on he paid several visits 
to England and toiled oeabo^oalj 5?;** various causes 
he had so much at heart, and he took a*'^ jiet but active 
part in the conversations that led up to the reform of 
^ .^^is and the other Indian councils. Finally in 1912 
he'''^vi^ appointed a member of the Royal Commission 
on PtibliA Se-vices in India. 

While he waa strenuously engaged in the work 
of the Public Services Commission, the 8orro\^s and 
sufferings of his countrymen in South Africa 
which had re.ached a climax, drew forth from 
Mr. Gokhale all that was best and noblest in him. 
It is pathetic to contemplate that at a time when 
his health was a matter of great concern to him 
and to all who knew him, Mr. Gokhale threw 
himself heart and soul into the South Afncan 
Indian problem and made from time to time stir- 
ring appeals to his countrymen to give all moral 
and pecuniary support* to the cause. His trip to 
South Africa undertaken at a time when his medi- 
cal advisers had advised him to take rest was 
attended with splendid results. And ns Lord 
Hardinge himself publicly acknowledged the other 
day, ** it was largely due to him and his tactful 
and statesmanlike attitude that this thorny (|iics- 
tion eventually received a satisfactory solution.” 

It is also well-known that it is only six months 
ago that H. M. the King Emperor on the recofi- 
mendntion of His Excellency the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of Stat! for India, wanted to l^stow on 
him the title of ^ The Knight Commander of the 
Indian Empire ’ as a mark of recognition of his 
great and valuable public services. With his 
characteristic modesty Mr. Gol^hale declined it. 

As already indicated Mr. Qokhale’s career is 
one of renunciation pure and simple. In joining 
the Fergusson College at the age of 19 aftef a 
brilliant career in the University, for little more 


than a subsistence he undertook to devote his 
great talent and youthful energy to the educa-* 
tiou of his countrymen.” He performed the 
task which he had volunturily undertaken with a 
fervour and enthusiasm which was his own. 
Indeed, he gloried in the work of that great insti- 
tution. For according to him the principal moral 
interest of it is in the fact that ** it i^presents an 
idea and embodies an ideal. The idea is that 
Indians of the present day can, bind themselves 
together, and putting aside all thoughts of 
worldly interest work for a secular ' purpose 
with the zeal and enthusiasm which we general- 
ly find in the sphere of religion alone.” For 
twenty long years he delighted in his mission as 
school master, bearing in mind the highest tradi- 
tions of the honoumble calling of the teacher in 
ancient India. 

The year 19/)2 will always be reckoned as the 
most memorable in the history of modern India. 
It was the year in which Mr. Gokhale having 
fulfilled his vow, severed his connection with the 
Fergusson College and launched himself on his 
career of the greater renunciation — the dedication 
of the rest of his life to the political regeneration 
of his motherland. In ^is pathetic farewell to 
the Fergusson College Mr. Gokhale explained the 
motives which prompted him to launch himself ‘*on 
the stormy and uncertain sea of public life ” : — 

** Here I am with a settled position in this college and 
having for my colleagues, men with whqm it is a 
pleasure and a privilege to work, and whoEO generosity 
in overlooking my many faults and magnifying any 
little servioes I may have rendered, has often touched 
me deeply. And yet, I am giving up all this to embark 
on the stormy and uncertain B?a of public life. But 
I hear within me a voice which urges me to take this 
course, and I can only ask you to believe me when I say 
that it is purely from a sense of duty to the best in- 
terests of our country, that I am seeking this position 
of greater freedom, but not ucoesaarily of less respon- 
sibility. Publiolife in this country has few rewards 
aud many trials and discouragements. The prospect 
of work to be done is vast, and no one can say what is 
on the other aide— how all this work may end. But one 
thing is clear. Those who feel in the matter as I do 
must devote themselves to the work in a spirit of hope 
. end faith and seek only the satisfaction which oomes 
of all disinterested exertions.” 

What was for the moment an irrepaiablo loss to 
the Deccan Education Society proved in the end 
the greatest gain for the country at large. 

We might here fittingly refer to the first great 
opportunity nfiTorded to Mr. Ookhale by the 
generous and farseeing leaders of public 
opinion in Bombay in selecting him as the 
representative of the Presidency to give 
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evidence before the Royal Coimnission on Indian 
Expenditure presided ovei* by Lord Welby. It was 
at the a|fe of 31 that Mr. Ookhnle had to discharge 
the responsible task of being a leading witness 1^* 
fore an important Royal Commission. How well he 
acquitted himself in cross-examination and what a 
tremendous impression he made on the minds of 
the membattf'of the Commission and of those who 
read his evidence is now a matter of history. 

From that moment Mr. Gokhale became an ac- 
knowledged and adbredited representative of India’s 
hopes and aspirations. Patriotic in the truest sense 
of the term and keenly sensitive to the wrongs 
and disabilities to which his countrymen were 
subjected at the hands of the authorities, especially 
in the matter of rising to the highest offices in 
the land, Mr. Gokhale with the fearless independ- 
ence that has over been charncteristic of him made 
one of the most telling indictments against the 
policy of the bureaucracy. Here is his protest : — 

A kind of dwarfing or stunting of the Indian race is 
going on under the prenent ayntem. We munt live all 
the days of our life in an atmosphere of inferiority, and 
the tallest of us must bend, in order that the exigencies 
of the system may be satiisfied. The upward impulse, if 
I may use suoh an expression, which every school boy at 
Eton or Harrow may feel, that he msy one day bo a 
Glsdstone, a Nelson, ora .VYellington and which may 
draw forth the best efforts of which he is capable, that 
is denied to us. The full height to which our manhood 
is capable of rising can never be reached by us under 
the present system. The iiiorsl elevation which every 
self-governing people feel cannot be felt by us. Our * 
administrative and military talents must gradually dis- 
appear, owing to sheer disuse till at last our lot, as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in our own coun- 
try, is stereotyped. 



satisfied^ Suoh a staA of* things, as a temporftry 
arrangement, may baamptdd as inevitable. As a per* 
maneiit arrangement itiis impossible. This question 
thus is to us a qiiesnon of national prestige and self* 
respect, and we feel Cnat our future growth is bound up 
wuh a proppr solution of it 

A auonesbion pt great statesmen, who in thoir day 
reprosoiited the highest thought and feeling of England, 
have declared that, in their opinion, England’s greatest 
woik in India is to associate the people of this oountry, 
slowly it may be, but steadily, with the work of their 
own Government. To tho extent to whioh this work ie 
aooomplislicd, will England's claim to our gratitude and 
attaoliment be real. If, on the other hand, this purpose 
is ever lost sigUl^of or repudiated, much good work, 
which has been already done, will be destroyed, and a 
position created which must fill all true well-wishers of 
both England and India with a feeling of deep anxiety. 

All India therefore learnt with joy that when 
the Public S**rvices Commission was constituted in 
1912 Mr. Gqkhale was appointed as one of its 
members. Tiie entire country was looking for- 
ward with in^fiif- tfir Xhn recommendatioDS of 
the Public Hi^t^ces Commission and to the great 
and strenous efforts he would undoubtedly have^ 
made to see that his countrymen are afforded^sdf^ 
possible opportunities to enable them *'4inE8e to 
the full height of their stature and ne in their 
country whnt other people are in theirs.” And 
it is most inel.’incholy to contemplate that before 
the recommendations of the Commission have " 
been finally shaped, death has snatched away so 
suddenly the great soul that had for long years 
so nobly and so heroically fought for equality and 
justice to his countrymen. 

We pass on now perhaps to the greatest field 
of his public services, — the period of bis office as 


Three years later, in the Imperial Legislative 
Council, by a series of disingenuous calculations 
Lord Curzou tried to demonstrate to the public 
that the British Government had admitted Indians 
to the highest ranks of its service with unexam- 
pled liberality.” Not content with producing a 
set of figures which wore inaccurate and mislead- 
ing, the Viceroy had the hardihood to suggest 
publicly that Indians were to be excluded from 
some of the highe.st officc.s in the State on 
account of their race. Mr. Gokhale so sensitive 
to unjust and undeserved criticism of his country- 
men felt it keenly and entered the following 
protest : — 

My Lord, this queation of appointmont to high office 
is to ps something more than a mere question of 
careers. When all the poaitione of powei;ana of official 
trust and responaibility are the virtual monopoly of a 
olaaa, those who are outside that olaas are oonetantly 
weighed down with a aenae of their ow%i inferior posi- 
tion, and the talleat of them havn no option hut to bend 
Itt order that the exlgeeoiee of the eituation may be 


the honoured representative of the people in the 
Imperial Legislative Council. There was no 
subject concerning the welfare nnd prosperity 
of his countrymen which Mr. Gokhale did not 
impress upon the attention of that body. And 
he touched nothing which he did not adorn. 
The poor peasant, tho impoverished ryot, and 
the much abused educated Indian, all alike 
claimed his unceasing attention. To mention 
only tho many problems he tried to tackle 
within the short period of his office would 
take a paragraph by itself. He condemned 
strongly the growth of military expenditure which 
was out of all propoition to the benefits the 
country had derived from it ; lie insisted with con- 
siderable warmth on greater expenditure on 
irrigation ; he advocated strongly a reduction of 
the State demand on land ; he worked for 
the reduction of the salt-tax ; he pleaded 
eloquently for an experiment in a limited area at 
least for some scheme of composition for enabling 
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tlie ryots to p:iy oil* their^ delits ; he asked lor the 
establishment of Agricultural %nks like those of 
Lord Oroinor in Egypt, for iiupwveiiient in scien- 
tific agriculture, fur the promotion of industrial 
and technicjil education, and for a great scheme of 
sanitary reform which would onsbic a proper 
system of water-supply and drainage not only 
to cities and towns but to the villages as well. 
He urged more than once the desirability 
of permitting — aye, inviting— carefully selected 
classes from among the children of the soil to 
share iu the responsibilities of National Defence. 

Among the many rcti’ogrado measures of the 
Curzoniaii regime the Indian Universities Hill was 
one. Its introduction created great distrust and 
indignation throughout the country. Mr. Gokhale, 
himself one of the class of the much abused and 
“ discontented H.A.’s,” felt that the bill was a 
veiled attempt to chock^Jiho progress of higher 
' education and put back the h'aiKnfeof the clock. 

At the first meeting in which the Bill was intro- 
^l.'jced, Mr. Gokhale exposed the error of the 
poli3y«rdaJch prompted the Viceroy to usher his 
favourite measure. He said : — 

Let not Governnient imagine that, unless lliecducation 
i 01 parted by Colleges is the highest which is at the 
present day possible, it is likely to prove useless and 
even pornicioiiB ; and secondly, let not the aehiovemonta 
of our graduates in the intellectual field be accepted as 
the sole, or even the moat important, test to determine 
the utility of this education. I think, my Lord — and 
this is a matter of deep conviction with mo — that, in the 
present circunistauces of India, all Western education 
is valuable and useful. If it is the highest that under 
the circumstanres is possible, so much the better. But 
even if it is not the highest, it roust not on that account 
be rejected. 1 believe the life of a people— whether in the 
political or socisl or industrial or intellectual field— is 
an organic whole, and no striking progress in any parti- 
cular field ia to be looked for, unless tbere bo room for 
the free movement of tho energies of the people in all 
fields. To my mind, tho greatest work of Western edu- 
cation in the present state of India is not so much the 
encouragement of learning as tho liborntion of tho Indian 
mind from tho thraldom of oldworld ideas, and the assi- 
milation of all that ia highest and beat in the life and 
thought and character of tho West. For this purpose 
not only the highest but aff Western education ia uyful. 
1 think Englishmen should have more faith in the influ- 
ence of their history and their literature. And when- 
' ever they are inclined to feel annoyed at the utterances 
of a discontented B.A., let them reabzo that he is hut an 
accident of the present period of the transition in India^ 
and that they should no more lose faith in the results of 
Western eduostion on this account than should my 
countrymen question the ultimate aim of British rule in 
this land, because not every Englishman who comes out 
to India realizes the true character of England's mission 
here. 

^he bill was passed and it soon became law but 


the country wns dcloply grateful to Mr*. Ookhale 
for his valiant fight. 

The greatest scheme on which he had $et his 
heart was the carrying through the Imperial 
Council, of a measure for the promotion of free 
and compulsory education throughout the 
country. In 1911 he introduced in the Vice- 
regal Council his celebrated Elementary Educa- 
tion Bill. In a historic speech full of facts and 
figures Mr. Ookhale pressed the cji^se for his Bill 
and wound up with the following magnificent 
poroviitioii : — 

My Jiord, ono groat nred of the bituaiion, which 1 
have ventured again and again to point out in this Coun- 
cil for several years past, ia that the Government should 
enable us to feel that, though largely foreign in person- 
nel, it is nalionnl in spirit snd sentiment ; and this it 
can only do by undertaking towards tho people of India 
all those responsibilities, which national Governments 
in other countries undertake towards their people. We, 
too, in our turn, must acoopt tho Government as a 
national Government, giving it that sense of security 
which national Governments are entitled to claim, and 
utilising the peace and order, which it has ostablished, 
for the moral and material advaticemeni of our people. 
And of all tho great national tasks which lie before the 
country, and in which the Government and tho people 
can co-operate to the advantage of both, none is greater 
than this task of promoting the universal diffusion of 
education in the land, biin^ging by its nieaiis a ray 
of light, a touch of refinornent, a glow of bopo into lives 
that sadly need them all. The work, I have already 
said, is bound to be slow, but tha^« only means that it 
must be taken in hand at once. If a beginning is made 
without further dolay, if both the Govornmont and the 
people persevere with the task in the right f^pirit, the 
whole problem may bo solved before an ether generation* 
rises to take our plsce. If this happens, the next genera- 
tion will enter upon its own speoial work with a strength 
which will be its own security of success. As for us, it 
will be enough to have laboured for such an end — 
laboured even when the end is not in bight. For, my 
Lord, 1 think there is not only profound humility but 
also profound wisdom in the faith which says: — 

** 1 do not ask to see tho distant seeno : 

One step enough for me." 

Permission to introduce this Bill was given 
snd the country enthusiastically supported Mr. 
Gokhale's proposal. Encouraged by it, on the 18th 
March 1912, he moved for referi'ing the Bill to a 
Select Committee. The opposition of the Pro- 
vincial Governments to the Bill was strong and 
frightfully discouraging. Mr. Gokhale thoroughly 
exposed tho hollowness of the objections urged 
against his measure. But not all his eloquence, 
not all his sweet reasoning and persuasiveness 
could break up the stone wall of opposition. The 
Resolution of Mr. Ookhale was negatived by a 
majority of 29 votes. But the moral victory lay 
with him. 
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Mr. Ookhale's budget speeches in the Imperial 
Legislative Council might be regarded as models 
of what they ought to be. Even a casual perusal 
of them will give the reader a clear grasp of the 
intricate and complicated subject of Indian 
Finance in nil its aspects. With a clearness 
and lucidity in handling statistics which was Mr. 
Gokhnle’s peculiar forte, he exposed the fiction of 
surpluses ns a grievous burden on the taxpayer. 

In presenting the budget for 1905 the Finance 
Minister had shown a surplus of 5 j crores. It 
was the seventh successive year in which such a 
large surplus had been realised by the Government 
of India. After a most patient and careful study 
of India’s finances for many of the previous years, 
Mr. Gokhale came to the inevitable conclusion, 
that the system of finance then pursued was 
^^unsound in theory .and indefensible in practice.” 

In all countries, it is an accepted canon of finance 
that tho weight of public burdons ^should be kept aa 
light as possible, and that the scheme of taxation should 
be. HO fixed and adjusted as to meet, liiut no inoro than 
meet, publio requirements under normal conditions. 
If this is so in rich European countries, it should be 
much inoro so in India, where the revenue i^ raised 
from a poor, helpless population, and the larger part is 
contributed by a broken and exhausted peasantry. * * 

In a magnificent speefch delivered .at the Bomb, ay 
Congress in 1904 he referred to the subject of 
surpluses with considerable feeling. 

This plethora of money at the disposal of the Govorn- 
mciit makes an irresponsible administration still more 
irresponsible. * * * These surpluses constitute a direot 
teinptatimi — as we have recently seen—to the Oovein- 
ment in England to come forward with proposals to pass 
on to the Indian Exchequer charges which ought to 
bo legitimately borne by England * * * Further 
these Bupluses enable our friends over the way 
to represent that everything in India is as it should be and 
that all talk of grievances is manufactured by interested 
agitators for their own purposes. Finally I object to 
these kurpluses Ik cause 1 think, they are morally wrong 
and indefensible^-that the Government has no right to 
retain them. * * * * Thirty crores of rupees taken 
from the people in six years beyond what the Govern- 
ment actually required ! 

In all his budget speeches he entered a power- 
ful plea for the reduction of taxation and he 
lost no opportunity to refute the official theory 
of the growing prosperity of the Indian people. 
As n. B. the Viceroy observed the other day, 
in regard to financial and educational ques- 
tions in particular his attacks w^ore frequently 
most forcible and incisive so much. so indeed that 
the abilities of his opponents* were frequently 
taxed to the utmost to meet ])is arguments. 
When Mr. Gokhale made his memorable speech 
io the Viceregal Oouneil suggesting a radical 


aUemtion in thol basis of taxation in IndiR,' 
the Hon. Sir buy Fleetwood Wilson, the then 
fiimncial ministdi*, gave the following answer. 

** Tho Hon’blc Mr. Gokhale reminds mo of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Oil one occasion, when Mr. Gladstone was 
auffering from tho eft'oets of over work, ho waa ordered 
by his physician complete rent. By way of carrying out 
the orders of his physician he promptly brought a . 
Turkish Graiumar and proceeded to study that language* 

“ Mr. Gokhaio to the intense regret of every one in 
this room is admittedly suffering somewhat from the 
effects of over oik. 1 have littJe doubt that his medical 
advisor has cojoined him to avoid all unnecessary effort. 
By way of carrying out those instruotioDS be takes ad- 
vantage of fifteen brief minutes nt hiH disposal to em- 
bjirk on a discuHsion ou such a trifle as a review of the .. 
whole basis of taxation. 

1 will say frankly at once that 1 am not prepared 
to follow hH oxainplo. I retreat and give him all 
honours o& war, for 1 am not prepare! in the few 
minutes at tny disposal on the la^t day of the sossion and 
with Ibo fclierninmi toy ^b^nt 100 tO take Up the CUd- 
gels either againec a radical alteration in tbe^ 

basis of taxation.** 

One luigliL also fittingly refer to the 
which Sir James Meston gave to Tjfcg.U^dlChkle 
when ho introcl need a Resolution Recommending 
the appointment of a coiuinittee to enquire into 
the adequacy or o:herwise of the resources 
at the disposal of the Local Bodies. Sir James 
Meston said : — 

Whenever Mr. Gokhale advocates a policy to which 
he att idles much importance, i am irrcaistably reminded 
of the Indian juggler who hows a mango seed in a flower 
pot and covd'H it over with a cloUi. in an extraordi- 
narily brief i>puce of time be removes tho cloth, and be- 
hold there is a goodly mango tree in full bearing. Be it is 
with Mr. Gokhnlo. He advocates a certain reform. 
We give him the mild answer which turnoth away wratb, 
and wo lliink wc have before ua an appreciable breathing 
time. But Mr. (Gokhale has sown his little seed in bis 
litlio flower pot ; bo has covered it over with his little 
cloth, and within an incredibly short space of time be 
removes his littlu c^oth and ptesents to our astoniabed 
vision, a treo bearing uot only leaves, not only buds and 
flowers but a goodly crop of wholesome fruit. 

It mu.st bo Kit id in fairness to the Viceroys and 
Finance Ministers with whom Mr. Gokhale came 
in contact that some of his schemes and ideas 
were received in good spirit and acted upon with 
a sincere desire to make themselves helpful. In 
many cases “ tlie seeds of policy ” planted by Mr. 
Gokhale had come to “ quick maturity.” 

While Mr. (Gokhale waS almost exhausting 
himself by his labours in the Imperial Council 
and in connection with the series of visits he paid 
to England to advocate the cause of his country^ 
to interview Lord Morley and other responsible 
ministers and to make a direct appeal to the 
becurt of the democracy of England for fair play. 


no 
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and justice to India there, ar^e a crisis iiyour 
political history unparivlIoIed( ini the annals of 
Briti^h Kule and which for a tinfe threatened to 
result in portentuous consequences to tjie Govern- 
ment and to the people at large. Lord Curzoii's 
high-handed regime, his unholy attempt to ex- 
plain away the Queen’s Proclamation, his adroit 
manceuvre to break up the unity of the Bengalee 
race and above all his famous Convocation 
speech at the Calcutta University in which he 
attacked the veracity of the Indian people, roused 
popular feeling and indignation to a degree 
BO difficult of desci-iption. If the partition of 
Bengal was the greatest blunder of Lord Curzon’s 
regime, the method and manner in which he sought 
to enforce it so immediately was an unpar- 
donable crime. He left to his successor a legacy of 
discontent and ill-will on the part of the people 
to the rulers. To borrow^ tiro langmigo of a 
aevout admirer of Mr. Ookhale"‘ana of the 
self-sacrificing band of the Servants of India 
Sou:ntv, the lion. Mr. Y. S. Srinivitsa Sastry 

fioyoots^j^ every thing foreign was pre:iched to the 
people, even aehiolij and oullegos falling under the indiH- 
oriminatiog ban ; and in the course of this li) sterieal 
propaganda, schoolboys and editors often collided with 
the authorities. • * 

Swaraj, in absoulte independence of the selflah 
and hateful Feringlieo, was held up as the goal of our 
aspirations, and though tho prominent apostles of the 
new faith expressly disavowed the use of force or vio- 
lence of any sort ihe popular mind could not always re- 
member the distinction between passive resistance and 
active resistance. * * * Ideas like these, now openly 
inculcated, now conveyed in impressivo whispers, and 
brooded over by eager minds, smarting under a sense 
of wrong,could lead but to one result. They destroyed 
the faith that tli« younger generation might Imve had in 
the old lines of public work, and disposed tho new 
patriotism to the adoption of methods \^hlch were fancied 
to be at once moi*e manly, stern, and lificaeious. 

The immediate effoct was in deepen and strengthen 
the discontent already in existence, and to embitter a 
hundredfold the controversies that divided the two poli- 
tioal schools. 

Even some of tho best minds of the country 
began to despnir. But Mr. Ookh.ilo ruse to the 
occasion.' He had ii most difficult tusk to per- 
form and it was two-fold. Tlie first was to mnite 
the Government of the country realise ihe peril- 
ous character of tho situation and the second to 
bring the yonngor genei iition and some even of the 
older torealise the futility of someof their ways and 
means. “He felt that he ought, so far as in him 
lay, to correct the false notions and distorted 
views that had been caused by tho unvaried con- 
templation of recent wrongs, and to start the first 
currents of a larger and juster conception* of the 
condition and needs of the country,” With this 


object he spent nearly the whole of February 1907 
in the United Provinces and the Punjab, deliver- 
ing public lectures at important centres. 

The mission, in which he displayed rare courage 
and singular tact and acumen, had the desired efiect. 

In so far as his attitude towards the Govern- 
ment and its repressive measures were concerned 
Mr. Gokliale was unequivocal in the expression 
of his views. It is impossible to read bis 
peromtion to the fifth budget speoih he made 
in the Council in 1906 without"1boing touched 
by its simple and solemn words. 

A volume of new feeling is gathrring, which requires 
to bo treated with care. New general iuiie arc rising 
up, whose notions of the obarsetor and ideals of British 
rule are dorived only from their experience of the last 
few years, and whose minds are not restrained by the 
thought of the great work which England has on the 
whole accomplished in the past in this land. I fully 
bolievo that it is in tho power of the Government to give 
a turn to this feeling, vhich will make it a source of 
strength and not fifVeakneaa to the Empire. One thing 
however, ia clear. Syoh a result will not he achieved by 
any methods of repression. What tho country needs at 
this moment aboi'o everything else is a Government, 
national in spirit, even though it may be foreign in 
personnel,— a Government that will enable us to feel 
that oar interests arc the first consideration with it, 
and that our wishes and opinions are to it a matter of 
some account. My Lord, 1 have ventured to make these 
observations, because the present situation fills me with 
great anxiety. I can only raise my humble voice by 
way of warning, by way of appeal. The rest lies on the 
knees of the gods. 

A year later in urging for reforms that could to 
some extent satisfy tho hopes and ospiratioiis of 
his countrymen, Mr. Gokhale made another appeal 
to Lord Miiito. 

My Lord, it ia of importance that there should be no 
unnecessary delay in this rnstter. The public mind ia in 
a state of great tension, and unlesa (lie ooncesaiona are 
promptly announced and steps taken to give immediate 
effect to them, they will, 1 fear, lose half their effioaoy 
and all their grace. The situation is an anxious— almost 
oritical one, and unlesa the highest statesmanabip inspi- 
res the counsels of the Government, difficulties threaten 
to arise of which no man can foresee the end. * 

Mr. Gokhale rightly added : — 

My Lord, the Government will no doubt put down— 
Indeed, it must put down-— all diNorder with a firm 
hand. Out what the sitiif«>tion really n quires la not 
the policeman’s baton or the soM'eL S bay -net, but the 
statesman’s insight, wisdom nnd coiimge. The people 
must be enabled to feel 'hat their are, if not 

the only considoratioi ti nt weighs «'ith the Guvernment 
and this can only be hiought atiouc bv h ti.dn-Al change 
in the spirit of the cUmtoistration. Whatever reforms 
are taken in hand, let them be der H with frankly and 
generously. And My I^ord, let not the werda * too late* 
be written on every one of them.*’ 

All India heard with satisfaction the reply of the 
Yicaroy who responded with a promise of referni 
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whicK he* said were then being formulated but could 
not be announced. It is now an open secret th tt 
the credit of urging the reforms insistently nn l 
with a passionate devotion for the advancement of 
his country is Mr. Gokhale’s. By constant convi r- 
sations with the Viceroy in India and with Lord 
Morley and his colleagues in England, Mr. Gokli do 
made the Government of the day realise the 
justice of the demands of the Indian people. The 
demands which Mr. Gokhale put forth were 

adjusted with scrupulous care to the capacity of 
slow-moving Indm, the susceptibilities of the 
jealous Anglo India and the practical sense of 
the British people’s aversion to theories and 
systems in politics.” It is with pathetic interest 
we state that almost all of Mr. Gokhale’s demands 
were complied with. 

The Legislative Councils have been expanded ; to 
the inner sanctuaries of the Executive Councils of 
the local and imperial governments Indians have 
been admitted ; in the deliberations of the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council Indians have been given 
a voice, and an Indian has been sworn in as a 
member of the Privy Council. 

While Mr. Qokhale was devoting his attention 
to the political and educational advancement of 
his country he did not forget the great need there 
was for its social and industrial regeneration. In 
regard to social reform his attitude was dehnite 
and pronounced. He was often grieved to think 
of the dilTeronces of caste and creed which divided 
our countrymen and he lost no opportunity in 
pleading for the oradicjition of these distinctions. 
The wretched condition of the depressed classes 
made a profound impression on him and on many 
occasions he was iritonsoljr distressed over their 
miserable lot. He said on one occasion, “it is so 
deeply deplorable that it constitutes a gmve blot 
on our social arrangements ” and it is “ deeply 
.rovolting to our sense of justice.” 

He appealed with warmth and feeling to the 
leading men of the Hindu and Mussalman com- 
munities to consider that the country belonged as 
much to the Hindu as to the Mussulman and that 
no healthy national life was possible unless the 
two great communities co-operated together for 
the common progress and welfare of their mother- 
land. 

He constantly appealed to the younger genem- 
tions to remember “the call of duty on all sides” 
and it was his greatest anfbition to band 
together a number of young men who will 
devote themselves entirely to* the service of 
the inotberland* With this great and noble object 


lit 

in view he startedi oivthe 12th June 1906, en 
organisation called tho Servants of India Sociefgr. 

I ts great aim wks to build up the future Indian 
X ition. He knew tlio task was one of enormous 
iingnitude Jbut it was at the same time worthy of 
the highest endeavours of one of India’s noblest 
sons. The aims and objects of the Society he has 
thus set forth : — 

The Servants of India Society has been established tO 
meet in some iiieaHura those reqniroments of tbesituaiiott. 
Its members frankly accept the British eonneotion, m 
ordained, in* tho inscrutab'o dispciisation of Provi* 
dence, for India's good. Self-Government on the fines 
of BngHsh Colonies is their goal. This goal, they 
recognise, cannot be attained without years of earnest 
and patient work and saoridcei worthy of the oattee« 
Moreover the path is beset with great diffioulties— then 
are oonstant temptations to turn hack— bitter diaappoint- 
monts will* repeatedly try the faith of those who have 
pat their hand to the work. But the weary toil 
have but one endif_onlj^lli workers grow not faint- 
hearted on tUrway rO ne easentisl oonditioii of suooese 
is that a Inmcient number of our countrymen moat 
now oome forward to devote themselves to the oausaiSi*^ 
the spirit in which religious work is undertaken .^ginie 
life must bo spiritualised. Love of nnnnton inlilir^ All 
the heart that all else shall appear as of little moment by 
its aide. A fervent patriotism which rejoices at every 
opportunity of sacrifice for the motherland, a daontlese 
heart which refuses to be turned hack from its object bv 
difficulty or danger, a deep faith in the purpose of Frch 
videnoe that nothing can shake— equipped with these, the 
worker must start on In's mission and reverently seek 
the joy which ooinis of Npendiiig oneself in the service of 
one's country. 

The Society has been progi essing steadily and 
Mr. Gokhale’s magnetic per.sona]ity has brought 
into its fold some of the brightest and the most ' 
promising membeis of the various Indian com* 
munities. It is an organisation staited for 
promoting in a “ religious spirit by all constitu- 
tional means tho national interests of the Indian 
people.” 

We fe ir we have but made a feeble attempt to 
present to the reader the main points of the 
manifold activities of Mr. Gokhale. Within the 
short span of life alloted to Jiitn he has achieved 
so much that it is difficult to rite the example of 
another Imlian to compare him with. “ A gra- 
duate at eighteen, Professor at twenty, Editor of 
a journal like the Quarterly of the Poona Sarva- 
janic Sabha at twenty-one, Secretary of the Pro- 
vincial Conference at twenty-five. Secretary of the 
National Congress at twenty-nine, leading wit- 
ness before a most important Royal Commission 
at thirty-one. Provincial Legislator at thirty-four, 
Imperial Legislator at thirty-six, President of the 
National Congress at thirty-nine, National Envoy 
to the Imperial Government- end Founder of 
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institutions at forty*’ — wliati a , truly marvel- 
lous and brilliant career has' iti been and how 
mournful it is to think that L life of such 
“ singular gloriousness ” had beiui so . soon cut 
short ! We feel that a sudden darkness has 
fallen upon our lines.” We cjannofc resist tlie 
thought that he was ** h. man wliose death 
would leave humanity the poorer in any age 
and in any part of the worM.” An ombodiment 
of public spirit and self sacrifioe, without self 
and without stain,” 'he sacri fired himself at 
the . altar of the motherland. Afr. Ookhnle 
often impressed on his countiyinon that ''public 
life must be spiritualised.” Jle lived the life he 
preached. In honouring the nieinory of one of 
the veteran Indian politicians Mr. (Joklwilo utteied 
the remarkable words, “national life to bo complete 


must be many-sided, ‘‘and a man who brings ho- 
nour to the Indian name, no matter in what field, 
advances thereby our national cause and deserves 
to be honoured by us on national grounds.” Mr. 
Gokhale has now “ crossed the line which there is 
no re-erossing. But he is not altogether gone 
from us. lie has left us tho piecious inheritance 
of a noble example. He has left us his name to 
honour, his memory to cherish. Above all be has 
left ns tho cause — the cause he loved so clearly 
and served so well. Our very sorrow to-day speaks 
to us of our duty to that cause and no tributo that 
we can olfer to the memory of the departed will be 
more truly fitting than a resolve to recognise and 
an endeavour to discharge his duty according to 
the measure of our capacity and the lequitenients 
of our country.” 


The Solidarity of the British Empire 

BY SIR SIDNEY LEE. 


[From a letter addressed by Sir Sidney Lee to Mr. O. A. Natesan, Editor, Tho Indian Feview,^ 


I congratulate you on the v.-duable series of 
articles on tlie war which you have ]>nblislied in 
the Indian liemew. Tliey giro ou immense 
amount of useful, interesting and aecnrate infor- 
mation which must be of great seiviee in helping 
the Indian Public to realise tbe conditions and 
the issue of the gieat conflict. 

I do not think that any feature of the situa- 
tion will impress more deeply tho future historian 
of the war than the solidarity with wlncdi the 
whole of the Biitish Empire ha.s identified its 
varied interests with those of tin* mother coun- 
try. All subjects of the King, <»f whatever creed 
and race, are standing shoiiKb^r to .shoulder in 
the cause of imperial defence, wiLli whole- hoart- 
edne.ss, to which I do not think the world's 
history ofters an even remote p:ii‘iillel. The fun- 
damental cause of this imposing s]>iiit of un^y 
springs — I cannot doubt — from tbe recognition 
by all the members of the Empire that Imperial 
rule rests throughout its bounjbiries on rtn 
indissoluable basis of Justice and Liberty. Evi- 
dence abounds that among onr (lernian foes 
Imperial Government .stands for criud oppression 
of' the weak and rigorous repres.^ion of non Gor- 
manic national sentiment. Tho Germans with 


their arrogant faith in the might of their own 
race, arc incapable of a(ilvP.owledging the rights of 
other I'aces. . With chaiactcristic shortness of 
sight they brought about ibis war in ignorance of 
the fact that principles of feeling and conduct to 
w^hich they were strangers enjoyed an active life 
in countries other than their own. Especially 
did they believe that tho rancours and jealousies 
which foreign peoples rouse in their heaits 
found reflection in the view which the Indian 
peoples took of Englishmen. They were en- 
couraged to aim a blow ;it the British Empire 
bv the confident anticipation that many 
of its component parts would at their call rally to 
their flag, nsd join them in working for Imperial 
disruption. They reckoned without their host. 
At any rate tho soldiers of India are doing wliat 
they can to open German eyes to the nature of 
the German miscalculation. The defeat of Ger- 
many in this murderous war means for the Britis^h 
Empire a strengthening of its salutary founda- 
tions and a fresh development of its liberties and 
its prosperity. But beyond that the triumph of 
the Allies means the emancipation of the whole 
world from the menace of Geimian barbaiism and 
brute force. 




THIS GERMAN WAR FACTORY.— KRUPP’8. 







BRITISH GUNS ON THE S7KY TO THE FRONT. 
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4ngi-neering in Var 

BY MR. JAMBS R. COATS, B. Sc.; Assoo.^ M. Inst., 0. E. 

( 


OR the purpose of this article, it is pro- 
posed to give ** Engineering “ its broad- 
est meaning. In the Charter of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, which is the oldest 
incorporated bod^ of Engineers, it is set out that 
Civil Engineering is the art of directing the 
great sources of power in nature for the use and 
convenience of man.” Possibly the definition of 
Military Engineering might therefore be the 
art of directing the great sources of power in 
nature for the abuse and inconvenience of man.” 
The Civil Engineer is a Peace Engineer and the 
Military Engineer a War Engineer bufc in the 
present war the services of both have been 
utilised to the fullest extent on both sides and 
their ingenuity and resources taxed to the 
utmost. In no previous war has the Engineer 
and his “ many inventions ” played such an 
important part. The death-dealing capacity of 
many terrible engines of destruction have in this 
war been put to the actual test against a living 
enemy for the first time. There are also numerous 
cases when the special circumstances and condi- 
tions which have arisen in the field have given 
further opportunities to the Engineer and he 
has not been slow in designing and manufactur- 
ing new • death-dealing appliances to meet the 
need. 

The discoveries of the metals and their 
uses ; of the processes of converting iron into 
steel and the possibilities of steam, electricity, 
explosives, etc., have all been taken full 
advantage of by the Engineer and turned to 
account in warfare. The Engineer has harnessed 
all these to the chariot of the God of War. 

The modern weapons of war are veritable tri- 
umphs of the foundry .and Engineering workshops 
although the skill and ingenuity expended on 
them are worthy of a better cause. The weapon 
of the individual soldier is the modern high velo- 
city rifle with its comparatively light weight, its 
capability of being used for close fighting as a 
kind of spear, by affixing a steel knife, the bayo- 
net, near the muzzle or as a club without. Its 
beautifully rifled steel bari'el ; its very accurate 
sighting appliances; its steel or.^ickel coated 
bullet of small calibie, of great penetration and 
damaging power ; its capabilities lor very rapid 
and continuous fire ; its flat trajectory, long range. 


extreme accuracy and ability to stand the tery 
rough usage demanded by wat — make It one of the 
outstanding examples of the at>plication of Engi- 
neering to war. The machine gun is an evein 
more wonderful Engineering triumph with, its 
finely balanced automatic recoil and loading 
mechanism, which does away with the necessity 
of loading and unloading by hand and after the 
filled cartridge belt has been adjusted, only re- 
quires the pressing of a button to imbue the 
machine with life and enable it to send but on its 
mission of death — a steady stream of bullets at the 
rate of 450 per minute guided and controllod by 
the master hand ^^jj;id**braih of the iiian belting 
the gun ” who if not a trained mechanical Engi- 
neer is undoubtedly a very close approximation 
it in all things that concern his beloved 

Dealing with Artillery, there are types of 
weapons, light and heavy, fixed and mobile, each * 
type specially designed and manufactured for the 
particular work of destruction it is intended to ’ 
do. The modern field guns are all quick-firers 
fitted with ingeniously arranged cylinders to take 
up and dissipate nearly the whole of the fierce 
recoil of the explosion, which in the older type of 
gun caused the gun to run a long way backwards 
and necessitated the relaying of the gun between 
every shot. They are all breech loading and in 
the British guns the breech block mechanism with 
its smooth working, easy action and reliability iS 
a most ingenious application of the interrupted 
sci*ew and is a beautifully finished example of the 
work of the machine shop*. The 60 pound 
gun, which so far as we know at present is the 
heaviest gun, of this type the British Army useSi 
is a most perfect piece of mechanism and is 
rightly considered by experts to be the most 
wickedly destructive type of weapon used by 
the British Army. It is however an open s^ret 
that the British Ordnance Engineers have designed 
and manufactured very much heavier guns of a 
mobile type and it is highly probable that these 
have been sent to the front by now. More than 
that cannot be said at present. The type of gun 
known ns the howitzer, in its original form is of 
much greater antiquity than the field-gun. Jt 
has a relatively greater calibre, a lower velocity 
and fires a heavier shell. 

Probably the Engineer and his works have beep 
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more in evidence and have had more effect on the 
evolution of the navy to its present high standard 
than on the army. It is a far cry from the 
wooden Man-O’-war of Nelson’s day tq the heavily 
armoured floating fortresses of to-day, >trith its enor- 
mous capacities for destruction. Stieam has, of 
course, been mainly responsible for a great deal 
of the change. In the old Man -O’- war nearly 
everything was worked by hand and with the 
exception of a few blocks and tackle, levers and 
wedges, there were few #mechanical appliances in 
use. In the modern battle-ship, the ‘Engineer has 
changed all this and nearly everything that in the 
old days was done by hand is now done mechanically 
by the agency of steam, electricity, hydraulic 
power or compressed air. In fact it is doubtful if 
Nelson could now see one he would recognise 
the modern battle-ship as a battle-sliip at first 
The ship itself is .wopelled by power- 
fm engines or turbines, tluT^eam for which 
is generated in boilers whose furnaces can be 
anged to burn either coal or oil-fuel under 
forceiMaai^f^t. In the engine room, pumps and 
. air compressors provide the hydraulic and pneu- 
matic energy and whirling dynamos generate 
electricity for all the various purposes in the ship 
including the lighting of the ship, the wireless 
telegraph, the search light etc. The big guns in 
the turreta are elevated, depressed, and swung in 
training on the target by hydraulic pressure or 
electricity and the ammunition is brought up 
from the safety of the magazine in electric or 
hydraulic lifts and the gun itself is fired by elec- 
tricity. It is only quite recently that the 
Engineer in the navy has had his services pro- 
perly recognised but since that has been done and 
he has been given rank and grade, this has been 
greatly for the good of the navy and its efficiency 
as a fighting arm. In the case of destroyers and 
even more so in the case of submarines, there is 
a strong impression that there appears to be little 
of the sailor left and the Engineer and artificer 
predominate. The vessels themselves are little 
more than thin steel shells filled Avith powerful 
.machinery and manned and handled by remlrka- 
bly small crews. The submnrine must of ncces- 
' sity have two sets of propelling engines, one set 
for use while on the surface, and the other 
for use when submerged ; the former is usual- 
ly driven by internal combustion oil engines 
and in the more recent vessels, kerosene has dis- 
placed petrol as the fuel, thereby considerably 
lessening risks of explosions inside the vessels. 
Under ^durface, the propelling power is gene- 
rally., Compressed air is also used and 


serves a treble purpose. It is used for discharging 
torpedoes through the torpedo tubes, for expelling 
water from the ballast tanks which control the 
submerging of the vessel and also for keeping the 
air in the vessel pure while submerged. 'The 
lighting of the vessel is of course also done by 
electricity furnished from the accumulators. 

The torpedo which when it does hit its target, 
probably shares with the mine, the reputation of 
being the most deadly and destructive weapons of 
modern naval warfare. Unlike the mine, one 
type of which floats freely and is blindly earned 
hither and thither by wave, wind and current and 
18 consequently a danger to friend and foe alike 
and also to non- belligerents another type of 
which is anchored to a particular spot, the controll- 
ing and propelling mechanism of the torpedo 
enables it to be directed against targets at very 
long ranges with remarkable accurac]^ and at a 
very high spe#l. The propelling engines are 
actuated by compressed air and the guiding rud- 
ders which regulate the depth below the surface 
at which a torpedo travels and its direction is 
controlled by gyroscopes. 

The “ Barr and Stroud ” range finder invented 
and manufactured by Professor Barr (Professor of 
Civil Engineering, Glasgow University) and Pro- 
fessor Stroud is being used by practically all the 
nations engaged in this war. It is a wonderfully 
ingenious apparatus and in the hands of a skilful 
operator can give the ranges of objects up to 
great distances more accurately than they can be 
actually measured by means of the ordinary chain 
and tape measures commonly used by surveyors. 

In the air also as on land, on the sea and 
under the sea, progress in Engineering has intro- 
duced many now factors in war. The dirigible 
and the aeroplane have proved of immense 
utility and reliability both as scouts in recon- 
noissance and as fighting machines and this has 
only been rendered possible by the enormous 
improvement made in recent years by motor 
Engineers in the design and construction of 
internal combustion engines. 

Apart from other factors which make for 
success of an army in the field, mobility plays a 
very important pait. A belligerent capable of 
moving troops quickly from or to any particular 
point has immense advantages over an army 
which cannot do so as quickly and in this way 
railways and*pthcr forms of mechanical traction 
have l^en utilised to an immense extent. The 
railway Engineers, especially on the continent, 
have not laid out and constructed their systems 
solely with the view of facilitating the carrying 
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on of tile commerce of the^country but with a 
very keen eye on their strategio value in war 
time. Motor vehicles of all kinds, lorries, busses 
and pleasure cars have been used to an enormous 
extent in the present war. Wherever there were 
roads and sometimes where there were no roads, 
they have gone and played a great part in the 
mpid transport of troops, ammunition and supplies. 
Armoured motors in the firing line and in raids 
beyond it have been very successfully employed ; 
motor field kifehens have administered to the 
comfort of the soldier in the firing line and motor 
ambulances have ensured the speedy conveyance 
of wounded from the firing line to the hospitals 
in the rear and portable forges and machine shops 
provide for the repair of the motors themselves. 
For these and many other purposes, motor engi- 
neers and mechanics have adapted and used their 
vehicles and their services have been of an inesti- 
mable value in this war. • 

The Electrical Engineer is also greatly in evi- 
dence. The telephone, the telegraph and the 
wireless have been adapted to the needs that have 
arisen and made [lor table and convenient for 
service in the field. The general at the staff head 
quarters can communicate direct with the firing 
line and the trenches and the battery commander 
from his observation post as close to the target 
as he can get in comparative safety, can commu- 
nicate directly with his battery concealed two 
miles or so to the rear, and direct and control the 
fire of his guns much more etticiently and accura- 
tely than if he were actually present with his 
men. Electric search lights close to the firing 
line turn night into day, prevent surprise attacks 
and the movement of the enemy’s troops under 
cover of darkness. Wire entanglements can be 
and ai*e electrified and a current sent through 
sufficiently strong to electrocute any soldier who 
touches th^ wire. 

Whenever a check occurs in the advance of 
troops in the firing line, . it is the duty of every 
soldier to at once dig some sort of a hole in the 
ground, if for no other reason than to provide for 
his own personal safety. If a checkin the advance 
continues for any length of time, the holes are 
joined up and a trench formed, which as time 
goes on is gradually deepened, widened and ela- 
borated, until, if no further move is made, the 
trenches practically become earthen redoubts or 
forts with overhead cover and capable of giving 
very fair protection to the occupants even against 
shell fii'e. The first part of the mrk is done by 
the individual soldier as best as he possibly can, 
but the further elaborations are planned and laid 


out by the military engineers of which every 
modern army maintains as part of its organisa- 
tion a speciaily trained corps, including mounted 
and dismoimted' men', who do most of the rough 
engineering work required by an army in the field. 
They are drilled, trained and armed in the same 
manner as the ordinary soldier and are just as 
efficient fighting men. Amongst their manifold 
duties they construct temporary roads and 
railway lines, trenches, and redoubts, build 
temporary bridges and also destroy bridges, roads 
and railways etc., likely to be of use to the 
enemy if they fell into his hands. 

They carry explosives and all sorts of tools, 
axes, saws, etc., in their equipment and clear 
away trees, bushes, houses etc., likely to interfere 
with the advance or the field of fire of the troops 
which they accompany. They number skilM 
surveyors and mapinakers amongst thetar|v«^d 
every kind of^lStulled tradesmen, bricklayei^ 
masons, carpenters, fitters etc., and are altogether 
a most useful body of men without whom an^sfjr 
in the field could scarcely exist. 

They have proved of the greatest use in the 
peculiar trench fighting now ^ing place when it 
has often only been possible to advance by driving 
zig zag saps either open or blind, which latter 
are really tunnels, as close to the enemy’s trenches 
as possible and then from the end of the sap- 
heads opening out trenches where sufficient troops 
can be collected to rush the enemy’s trenches. It 
has been by this and similar methods that many 
of the small but important advances recently 
achieved have been made. Both sides have ap- 
plied the method and sometimes the saps have 
mot between the trenches and sometimes the saps 
have been driven right up to the opposing 
trenches and these blown up by explosives. 

There are many trench-digging machines ordi- 
narily designed for peaceful agricultural purposes 
which can dig out trenches at a high rate of speed 
and with a groat saving of time and labour. These 
machines must be of verygrent use to an army which 
is being slowly pushed back from trench to trench 
and it is believed that our enemies have made 
considerable use of them and have dug row upon 
row of trenches to their rear. 

It has often been said that this is an engineer’s 
war, a war of machines and metals and that other 
things being equal the best machines and metals 
must win. If that be so, then there can be no 
doubt as to the result, for our machines and metals 
have always been and sUll are the best that the 
world can produce. 



artiLlery in WARFAR]^ 

BY MAJOR W. B. WALKER, R. A. 


S a preface to tliis article it should be un- 
derstood that the information offered in 
its pages is not intended to contain an 
accurate description of any gun, or its 
mechanism, but merely deals with the subject on 
broad theoretical lines, and endeavours, in as 
simple words as possible, to give a general idea 
to those who have not, perhaps, had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the subject, and who may be 
bewildei'ed by the miscellany of names such as 
guns, howitzers, mortars, shrapnel, fuzes, trench- 
guns and so on which appear in the newspapers 
now-a-days. 

^ Ihe^ importance of artillery^jj^ astonishingly 
brought home in the Russo-Japaiftjse War. The 
.Japanese had excellent guns and seemed to take to 
t^feiy^o^them new subject, in a wonderful manner 
— astf!!lj^4»a4^ amalgamated the best points of all 
nations in material gunnery and hre tactics 
with the makings of their artillery. This, in com- 
bination with their inherent abilities as soldiers, 
gave them an immense advantage over the Rus- 
sian gunners. But it was their siege guns, 
which brought home what guns were really cap- 
able of. 

The forts at Port Arthur had been built before 
these enormous howitzers had been thought of ; 
and though strong enough to be impregnable 
against their contemporary guns, were literally 
pulverized by the Japanese fire. The Russians, 
concerning whoso physical bravery there has 
never been any doubt, stood it as long as human 
fiesh and blood could, but as the strength of a 
chain is that of its weakest link, so is the endur- 
ance of the human body limited by its nerve 
system — and that of the Russians was shattered. 

The same occurred at Liege — the defence of 
the Liege forts against the German attack is a 
story which will read as one of the most glor^us 
pages in the history of any nation. As long as 
it was a question of merely numerical strength, 
and equal guns, against him, General Leman and 
the gallant defenders would have foiled the 
Germans, but when the Leviathans were brought 
up, the forts which, with those of Antwerp, were 
the most up-to-date and scientifically constructed 
in the world, were literally blown from under 
them. 


But perhaps now it would be advisable to give 
the reader a rapid general idea of what are usu- 
ally classified under the common generic term, 
guns. Only such guns as are used in the land 
service, and especially those used in the present 
war will be discussed. 

These we may divide into four classes : — 

Quick-firers or field guns, field (or slight) 
howitzers, siege guns, (heavy howitzers or mor- 
tars) and anti-air-craft guns. 

Their various functions are as follows: — 

The function of the field gun, in addition 
to the direct destruction to life, and gaining 
the mastery over the opposing Artillery, is to 
demoralize the iijantry and prepare the way for 
the assault of its own infantry. It is very mobile 
and with its unit (a British field battery 
consists of 6 guns with their complement of 
limbers and wagons, oacli with their team of six 
horses) it is capable of being rapidly transferred to 
any point at which it is required. They gallop to 
the position indicated, each team swings round so as 
to bring the muzzle of the gun to face the enemy — 
the gun is unhooked from the limber which contains 
the ammunition supply, and the limber being moved 
toa convenientposition besideitsowngun,the teams 
and wagons wliich contain an extra supply of 
ammunition, trot off to some spot under cover* 
The guns, now having been given the range, and 
the time fuzes being set to thcj correct timing for 
that range, open a very rapid shrapnel fire on the 
enemy to prevent him from making adequate re- 
sistance to the infantry which is advancing under 
cover of the rain of shrapnel from its own guns. 
This fire is kept up until the infantry is within 
a very few hundred yards of its objective and the 
opponents are considered to have been suffi- 
ciently shaken for the assault. 

Next we have the light field howitzers. These 
are weapons which have come very much into 
favour in the last few years. They are extremely 
useful and have encroached largely on the pro- 
vince of the field-gun proper. Like the field- 
gun it Gres shrapnel, but it also in addition 
fires a high explosive shell, with both low 
muzzle velocity, and correspondingly high trajec- 
tory. As may imagined this is most efibctive 
for searching o\]^ the enemy in trenches behind 
cover or behind light fortifications. 
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Our 18 {l)under field-gun ii^very little behind 
the French 75 millimetre, and our 4*5 inch is the 
most accurate and best light howitzer in existence 
and it seems a pity that, in order to avoid this 
multiplicity of guns, one weapon combining 
the advantages of both should not bo evolved, 
even if one were to lose slightly the great advan- 
tage of the field-gun viz , its extremely rapid 
rate of accurate fire. The points to be aimed at 
would be, that it should be a real quick-firing wea- 
pon, more mobile £han the present 4*5 inch and 
using fixed ammunition of two descriptions, shrap- 
nel up to 7,000 yards with a full charge, and a 
high explosive shell with a reduced charge giving 
a high trjijectory and consequent searching power, 
capable of ranging 5,000 yards. 1 do not think 
that a gun, which would fire a shell of more than 
21 pounds with alow trajectory 7,000 yards, and 
yet at the same time not give too great a weight 
behind the team, could be evolve^!. Such a gun 
would be, it is thought, very effective as it would 
have all the value of the quick-firing field-gun, 
and yet the searching power of a howitzer ; and 
its own infantry could advance under cover of its 
fire nearer to hostile lines than they can at 
present with the 18 pounder. 

Opinion formerly was against the necessity of 
having a field gun with a range greater than 
5,500 yards, because of the difficulty of observ- 
ing the effect of fire at a longer range — but aero- 
planes in this war have done away with such limi- 
tations. Thoy are most useful to batteries as they 
can fly over and locate the enemy’s guns, drop smoke 
bombs on their positions and so give the desired 
area for their own guns to concentrate their fire 
on, and then signal any corrections which may 
be necessary to bring that fire exactly on to the 
objective. 

The French do not believe in howitzers as much 
as the Germans, for the following reasons which 
they claim in favour of their ** Soixante quinze,” 
viz,, that the mobility of the smaller guns is a factor 
of safety, and that they can fira an infinitely 
greater number of rounds in a given time, as in 
their “ Baffales ” or ** Sheaves of fire”. Many 
small shells will do more harm than fewer large 
ones ; big guns may have a greater moral effect, 
but actual damage is preferable to noise. 

The French can, to a certain extent, do with- 
out light howitzers as they only, of all European 
nations, use high explosives in their field artillery, 
and this undoubtedly enables them 'Co kill verti- 
cally behind shields and in trenches.* 

There is no question that the French field- 
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gun is the best in the world and that the Ger- 
man is the worst in Europe, and the method by 
which the latter reached this undesirable posi- 
tion must have oeen a source of great heart 
burning to tpem. In 1896 the Germans re- 
armed all their field artillery with what was 
undoubtedly the most up-to-date gun in Europe, 
and it is generally thought that France, who had 
been making secret experiments with a quick- 
firing-gun, knew that Germany had to re-arm, 
and waited until that country had been put to 
this enormoub expense and then, in 1897, 
introduced their quick-firer the Soixante 
quinze” which completely revolutionized artil- 
lery tactics and made Germany’s 96 pattern 
out of date. 

In later years Germany did convert her 96 
pattern, and make it into a quick-firer but though 
they did the best they: coidd with it, it clrjld 
never be the samcT as the perfect French gun 
which had been designed all through from begin- 
ning as a quick firer. > 

The essential point of a quick- firing-g;^ Ij’ttat 
the carriage does not jump about when the gun is 
discharged, and so necessitate fresh laying and 
the running up of the carriage between each round, 
as the gun recoils independently of its lower 
carriage, and is brought back mechanically to the 
firing position after the recoil has been completed. 
It also fires fixed ammunition, that is, the 
propelling charge is in a rigid brass case ; 
and the ^bell beings fixed into the mouth, 
.and the primer or cap into the base of the case 
it is in fact a glorified rifle cartridge. 

The gun itself consists of several concentric 
layers, the innermost of which is a tube,'and round 
this is wound steel wire of oblong section, under 
tensions which differ according to the various inte- 
rior stresses, which will have to be met at different 
points along the length of the bore, due to the 
ignition of the firing charge. Outside this is an 
outer tube or jacket, to the rear end of which is 
attached a breech ring, which carries the breech 
mechanism, and also an attachment to which is 
fixed the end of the hydraulic recoil buffer. On 
the outside of the jacket and running its full 
length are projecting wings, which slide in corres- 
ponding grooves in the top carriage. 

The top carriage, or cradle, which is attached 
to the lower carriage by rocking trunnions, has in 
it two apertures ; in the lower the gun is free to 
slide backwards and forwards in the grooves 
mentioned above, and in the other is firstly 
contained a mechnical device for checking the 
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recoil of the gun, and secondly the means of again 
bringing the gun back to its firing position. 

If readers will study the illustrations of guns 
and howitzers, which appear Elsewhere in this 
magazine, they will observe, one,] two or even 
three cylinders running pare;llel to tile gun. Where 
there are three of these cylinders, two of them 
would contain hydraulic bufiers in which are a 
piston and piston rod and also a liquid mixture. 
When the gun is fired this liquid is forced from 
one side of the piston head to the other, 
through graduated openings, which causes a 
constant pressure to be set up against the force 
of recoil, until the gun is brought to rest. 
But meantime certain very powerful sptings 
which are contained in the third cylinder have 
been compressed, also by the force of the recoil. 
When the latter is completed, Ifiieso springs 
rej^ert themselves a^id bring the gun back to the 
•'^fing position. 

The breech of the gun is tapped interiorally 
%.^th a screw thread and on the breech block, 
emoiigiya^, is a thread of the same pitch as above. 
Now thissllrew threading is planed off, through 
alternate quarters of a circle, from both male and 
female threads, so that when the breech block is 
moved into the breech, its 4 sections of thread 
pass over the 4 . planed sections in the breech, 
and when home, by giving a quarter turn to the 
breech block, the threads in the latter become in- 
terlocked with those in the former. By means of 
various mechanical devices the whole operation 
is done by one horizontal swing and is known as 
a single motion breech mechanism.'’ 

A steel shield, the full width of the carriage 
between the wheels, and four or five feet high, is 
attached to the axle and affords protection to 
the men serving the gun from shrapnel and rifie 
bullets. 

Under the trail eye of the gun is a broad ser- 
rated spade which becomes imbedded in the 
ground on the first shot being fired and 
effectually prevents any subsequent movement of 
the carriage. On either side of the trail are fixed 
seats ; on the right hand one, sits the man ^who 
gives the necessary elevation to the top carriage, 
(which carries the gun) and also works the firing 
lever, on the left hand side sits the layer, who with 
his eye on the telescope keeps on the target all 
the time. 

The gun slides backwards and forwards, bet- 
ween these two men as it is fired, without inter- 
fering with their work. Before the quick-firer 
was introduced, these two men would have 
had to stand dear during the actual firing process, 


as both the gun and carriage on the ^ook of dis* 
charge, recoiled violently several feet. 

Next in order we have the heavy artillery 
which of late years has made enormous strides, 
and has been specially studied by the Germans, 
who have not only, as other nations do, put their 
4, 5 and 6 inch light howitzers on wheeled carri- 
ages, but have evolved a system of mounting their 
8‘4 and 11*2 inch howitzers and mortars on 
wheels also. 

The function of heavy arl^lery is to come 
into action before the battle proper commences 
and by means of high angle, and indirect fire 
it will delay the enemy, force him to deploy 
before he wishes to do so, and will prevent the 
arrival of his field artillery within a zone, from 
which its fire would be efiective. The heavy 
artillery would also be most useful in concentrat- 
ing fire on some point, which the enemy is bound 
to pass in cloee formation, such as a pass, or 
approach to a bridge. It would, owing to its 
high angle and extremly accurate ranging, be of 
inestimable help to its own infantry when 
advancing especially when advancing against 
a strongly fortified position, and it would 
continue its fire until its infantry was almost 
into the enemy lines. • * 

With the British Expeditionary Forces at 
first wei*o a few batteries of 60 pounder guns, rang- 
ing 10,000 yards and firing high explosive and 
shrapnel shell. As may be imagined these 
guns proved extremely useful and put many 
German batteries out of action, since the latter 
could not live at a range longer than one at 
which they themselves could fire. As soon as it 
was found how useful these and similar guns such 
as 4*7 inch and heavy howitzers were. Sir John 
French asked for a supply from England. If 
these could have been brought into the firing line 
at the battle of the Aisne, it would have shorten- 
ed the period of that battle by days, but unfortu- 
nately the Germans when retreating had destroy- 
ed the bridges as they passed, and so delayed the 
advance of our heavy artillery. 

ANTI-AIR-CRAFT GUNS 

Theie is at present little doubt that the best 
means of keeping off air craft is by counter attack 
with air ciaft : however, the subject is still in its 
infancy and all armies have designed some spedes 
of gun to meet the emergency ; and it is generally 
considered t^t the foUowing points are necessary; 

The gun sAouId be about 2 inch calibre, be 
capable of firing almost vertically, have an all 
round traverse, and preferably one worked as 
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were the ^ and 6 pounder HotShkias guns of former 
^ days, by means of a shoulder pad actuated by the 
layer and having a very quick pitch screw thread 
working into an elevating arc to give rapid eleva- 
tion. It should have a very rapid rate of fire and 
very high muzzle velocity and giving as flat a tra- 
jectory as possible. 

The advantage of a flat trajectory is that 
the velocity of the shell is so great, and its time 
of flight so shorty that the force of gravity has not 
very long to act on it and consequently its flight 
is nearer to the direct line between gun and tar- 
get, than it would be if it took longer to cover the 
same distance ; because in the latter case you 
would have to aim higher above the target to 
allow for the drop due to gravity over a longer 
period. 

Take, as an exaggerated case, a gun whose 
trajectory is so curved that to reach a 
target on the same level as itself at 3000 
yai^s, you must elevate the axis of the 
gun through 30^. The range table for 3000 
yards would accordingly be marked 30®. Now 
imagine an aeroplane coming straight towards 
the gun and you wished to Are at it when it was 
at 3000 yards away and bore 60® above horizon- 
tal. You would lay your idghts on to the aeroplane 
and suddenly discover that your gun was pointing 
vertically in the air, and the shell would fall back 
on yourself if flred, because you had elevated the 
gun through 30® above the line of sight as 
being the correct elevation for 3000 yards. 

On the question of projectiles there appear to 
be divided opinions. Some authorities advocate 
a high explosive shell with very sensitive percus- 
sion fuze, as they say that the pilot in an aero- 
plane is protected by an armoured driving sent 
from shrapnel, and even if a shrapnel bullet hits 
the envelope of a dirigible, the pressure of gases 
inside would soon close up the puncture made by a 
shrapnel bullet. 

On the other side, the shrapnel advocates say 
that shrapnel bulled may easily destroy one of 
the numerous small stays or the steering appara- 
tus on which so much depends, and to enable the 
high explosive shell to be effective, you must get 
a direct hit in order to make the fuze act; and it 
is much more difHcult to obtain a direct hit with 
one shell, than with 200 dispersed bullets out of 
a shell. 

But all agree that some form o^ smoke tracer 
with the shell is necessary, so thaAit may be esti- 
^ted from the flight of the shen what correc- 
tions should be made to bring the next round on 
to the target. 
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Now we come to the^question of the enormoua 
siege guns which Germany has sprung on the 
world as a coiqplete surprise. There is little 
doubt that n some of' these 16 8 inch howitzers 
were built c^retly at Essen about six years ago, 
and kept for der Tag.” Nothing is known of 
them but it is more or less easy to work out the 
following approximate proportional figures for 
such howitzers as compared with the largest ones 
in use up to the birth of the new Leviathan : — 

11-2 16-8 

Weight of Ord : with breech 

mechanism .. tons 6'3 21*3 

Weight in action . . „ 14*8 50 

Heaviest load to be transported 

including transporting wagon. „ 9*25 31 

Weight of ^hell . . lbs. 7 50 2600 

Weight of bursting charge^ (high 

explosive) • • 99 1^4 394. 

Recoil energy in foot tons . • „ 380 1530 

A weapon such as the above could not possibly 
be fired off its own urheels, as no wheeled 04^91 lage 
could stand such a recoil energy — Ufil could bo 
flred from the ground or a platform, if the weight 
were evenly distributed over an area of 200 
square feet. On a platform 20' x 10' the ver- 
tical pressure per square foot on the earth, on 
firing at its maximum elevation of 65®, would be 
one ton — a by no meiins unreasonable amount on 
ordinarily firm ground. 

It would be easy enough to transport such a 
howitzer by rail, but it could not be fired off any 
railway truck constructed. Its several parts could 
easily be divided up into several loads for travel- 
ling, probably 12, with ammunition supply per 
howitzer drawn by tractors ; which will generally 
draw 3 times their own weight — but the scope of 
movement is very little, Jis on none but main roads 
could .bridges bo found sufficient!}' strong to stand 
such loads. Its services in action must be ex- 
tremely ‘ 5 I 0 W. Once a shell gets home it will 
undoubtedly wipe the page clean ; but for effici- 
ency it is thought that a inazimum of 12 inch is 
the l«»rgest howitzer fit to take into the field. 

We next come to quite a new invention 
—Trench Howifzei-s, — again a Krupp model from 
Kssen.- The howitzer only weighs about one 
hundred- weight, and is of small bore about 1 ^ inch, 
fixed on an iron bed which is capable of being 
placed on wheels weighing gross under 1,200 lbs. 

In this howitzer is placed a small explosive 
charge, then a wooden rod which projects 
beyond the muzzle and loosely on this rod, and 
outside the muzzle, is an enormous circular thin 
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walled shell, filled with high explosive, weighing 
about 187 fts : and fitted with a fuze. This 
is fired at an elevation of from 45 to 80 degrees, 
with a muzzle velocity of 200 feet a second, and 
it carries at most about 350 yards, ^'he fuze acts 
when the shell hits the ground and detonates the 
charge. It is used in trenches only. 

Perhaps it would simplify matters if a general 
description of a fuze and shrapnel shell, and their 
action were given. 

A fuze is a metal construction screwing into 
head of a shell and containing an airangement of 
powder composition arranged in such a form that 
being actuated by a percussion cap it will ignite 
the bursting charge of a shell, at any required 
moment. 



The shell is the lower part screwed at the mouth 
to take the fuze. Down the centre of the shell 
runs a tube filled with 2 >owder acting as a train 
to the main charge of powder contained in a little 
tin cup A.” ; Round the tube the space is filled 
in with shrapnel bullets made of lead ^ inch dia- 
meter in small sizes up to bullets of iron nearly 
half a pound in weight. The outside of the shell is 
"a clean fit in the bore of the gun, but it will be 
noticed that at ** B ” is a band let into the shell. 
The exterior circumference of this copper band is 
greater than the bore of the gun, and so when 
the shell is fired, this soft copper is squeezed into 
the grooves of the gun, which being spiral, cause 
the shell to revolve about its longer axis. After 
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the shell has left the muzzle this sp^n is still 
retained, and it is that which enables the shell to 
always fly point foremost. 

Screwed into the front portion of a shell, will 
be seen the fuze, the body of' which is now gene- 
rally made of aluminium and contains the follow- 
ing working parts. ** E ” is a copper cylindrical disc 
to which is firmly attached a needle F “H*’ is 
a hple passing through the walls of the fuze and 
through : “K” is a copper cap filled with a sen- 
sitive detonating mixture such^ fulminate of 
mercury. 1 ’’ is a channel containing a compara- 
tively slow burning powder composition connect- 
ing cap, with “CC” which is a ring of powder con- 
tained ill the w.all of tho fuze. “ G ” is a ring cap- 
able of moving round the central axis of the fuze 
but independently of the remainder of the fuze. 
Through it is a small hole leading by a small channcd 
to the main magazine “ M ” of tho fuze ; outside 
the hole, in “ Gi! is an arrow head which can, by 
twisting the ring, be broiiglit opposite any of the 
graduations on the ring above it, and so regulates 
the length of composition between the left edge 
of “ CC*’ and the aperture in “G” through which 
the flash will pass to the magazine “M”. The gra- 
duations are worked out from a table which shows 
that if you require a shoU to burst after flying 
say 4,500 yards you give it a certain gmduation 
on the ring. The graduations naturally vary for 
each range. Before tho cartridge is put into 
tho gun, a safety copper split pin is pulled out 
from “ N ” and the pellet “ E ” is practically free. 
When tho gun is flred, the pellet being free, sets 
back the needle, explodes ** K ” and a flash passes 
through “ into the composition ring “E”, which 
gradually turns round until, by the time it has 
travelled the correct distance, it has reached the 
hole in “ G ” whence a flash passes to “ M ” and 
through the tube of shrapnel to “ A This 
though only a few ounces of powder, blows off the 
forepart of the shell and the bullets fly forward in 
a cone of dispersion and with the speed at which 
the shell was flying before “ A ” was exploded. 

The whole subject of guns and gun construc- 
tion must be a most fascinating one for those 
whose business it is to design and work them, for 
there are so many possibilities and such a field 
for originality. 

It is the hope of the writer that, though only 
touching. the outermost fringe of the subject, he 
may have inWested and perhaps helped the 
general reader a little. 
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t nOM tlie earliest times down to a very recent 
date the Government of Japan was an abso- 
lute Tnonarch,y. The Imperial House has 
passed through many vicissitudes, though 
its continuity has been maintained by variou«s 
devices and legal fictions. Acciording to native 
accounts the present Kmpcror is tiie one hundred 
and twenty-third oeciipant of the throne, the 
first Jfimperoi* being difntnu who.so <late is given 
as Ji.C. OhO. The son did not always succeed his 
father as Mikado, but the succession seems in early 
times to have been determined by tlie (k^urt oflicers 
wlio confined tfieir choice, however, to the royal 
family. A curious custom obtained of old of 
changing the royal rosidoruje nt evej’y accession. 
The earliest capital was Takaoka in the Yamato pro- 
vince. About A. ]). 709, Nara became capital ami 
enjoyed the honour for nearly a century, until it 
was replaced in A. 1). 791, by Kyoto which conti- 
nued to be tliw seat of tlie Krnperor till 18G8, 
when, in order to make the Groat Revolution as 
impressive and striking as possible, the la.st 
Mikado moved to Yedo which had been the seat 
of the Hhogun fnun the time of lyeyasu. To 
console the citizens of the old capital, its name 
was changed to Saikyo which means AYestern 
(.Capital, while the favoured city received the name 
of 'rokyo which means Eastern Capital. Like 
most royal families, the family of the Mikado 
claims descent from the gods ; but a curious conse- 
quence has followed in its case. It w.as thought, 
until the late Mikado broke this tradition as 
ho has broken so many other traditions, that it 
was unworthy of those who partook of divinity to 
concern themselves with the allairs of mere men, 
so that the Emperors generally lived in perfect 
seclusion and delegated tlnur powers to others. 
It was in this way that militarism became trium- 
phant in Japanese allairs, and the royal powers, 
but not the title, passed into the Imnds of power- 
ful families which one after another gained 
ascendancy. Another peculiarity, not altogether 
unknown in Indian history, was the exces.sive 
vogue attained by the practice of .abdication. It 
was so common that at one and thb same time 
two or even three ex -Emperors might be living 
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in retirement, but continuing to exorcise some 
influence over the administration. In some cases 
the abdication was voluntary, but thej-e are others 
in wbieli it coni 1 1 not have Injen so. Eor instance 
we hear of an Emperor who ascended the throne 
at the age of ‘9 and abdicated at 20, of one who 
rilled between 5 and 20, and stningely enough, of 
one who assumed the purple at 2 only to lay it 
aside at 4 ! 

The earliest of the great houses that rose to 
supremacy 4s the Fujiwara which was overthrown 
by Kiyornori in llbG. Hvs clan called tha Taira 
hehl sway ff>r a brief period, being replaced by the 
Minamoto whose founder Yoritomo received for the 
first time the title of Sei-i-tai- shogun in 1192. 
Ho rcmovoil bis residence to the town of. Kama- 
kura and liegan the system of duaMiovernment 
by the Emperor and by the Shogun, which has 
been such a marked feature of the history of 
Japan. 'I'ho Shogunate now became hereditary, 
and owing to the enervating luxuries of the Sho- 
gun’s court, the minorities, and tlie abdications, 
his ])ower practically passed into the hands of a 
regent who belonged to the liojo family. This 
regency in its turn became hereditary ami subject 
to the same downward cour.se as the Shogunate, so 
th.it in A. I). 12r)() we iind an infant regent 
und(U' the giiardianshi[> of a tutor, who was the 
lie facto ruler of the land. “ Thus it had come about 
that a tutor now cfontrolled tlie regent, who was 
supposed to control tlie Shogun ; who was 
supposetl to Imi the vassal of the Emperor ; who in 
turn wjis genei:illy a cJiild under the control of a 
corrupt and venal court. Truly Government in 
Japan had sunk to its lowest point, and it was 
time for heroic rornedios !” Jn 1281 during the 
liojo regency occurred the only serious invasion of 
Japiin. The invading force was an army of 
Mongolians .sent by Kuhla Khan in more than 
three bundled vo.s.sels. A timely typhoon coming 
to the aid of the liojo regent, he succeeded in 
destroying the ileet and the arniy. The Hojo 
supremacy lasted till 133;i when the Emperor Go- 
daigo resolved to come out of his seclusion and, 
with the help of a few strong friends, succeedeil 
in assuming the real as well •as the nominal 
sovereignty. But this restoration of the Imperial 
power, which promised to be popqlar, soon cam^ 
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to an end. Go-daigo displetised one of his friends 
named Ashikaga Takaiiji, wlio after a sevei ‘0 
struggle drove the Emperor out of Kyoto and 
installed himself there as Shogun. He set up 
another Emperor in Go'daigo and hia des- 

cendants who represented the rightful line kept 
up a reduced court at Voshino to the south. 
Thus there were two Imperial houses till l*i92 
when the then Shogun induced the representative 
of the southern d 3 mnsty to go to K^'oto and Jian4l 
over the Imperial insignia to the representative of 
the usurping dynast}', himself assuming the 
dignity of retired Emperor. The Ashikaga Shoguns 
whose position was thus legalised, remained in 
power for a long period from to l.^)7il. 

The Ashikaga ilouse gave the country some 
able Shoguns, but the inevitable degenetacy set in, 
and their rule became ..weak and disorganized. 
The barons who had risen to power during the 
time of the Uojo regents, now began to think of 
independence and freely wai'red with one another. 
Theradvas complete anarchy in the land, and the 
iinfortunat^'people were ground down and oppress- 
ed by the inilitar}’ bands whom the barons were 
obliged to keep. Pirates infest<Ml the shore. 
Poverty was so univer.sal that otuio in A. I). 1500 
the coi pse of an Emperor was kept in the palace at 
Kyoto for 40 daj's for want of money for the 
funeral expenses ! Here and there some baron, 
stronger than usiuil, kept down lawlessnes.s in his 
territory and afforded opportunities for the growth 
of the arts of j)eace. 

It was during the rule of the Ashikoga Shoguns 
that the first Europeans came to .[;i[)an. They were 
three Portugwese fugitives that had been cast ash oi’e 
on one of the southern islands of Japan. 13 ut the 
first European visitor to Japan of whom we 
have certain knowledge is Mendez Pinto. He 
appears to liave landed on Tanc-ga-shima in 1 545, 
and in return for the kindness that he received, he 
taught the natives the use of the harquebuse ;mmI 
the art of making powder. I n five months the native 
ar.mourei*s had made six liiindred hanjuebuses. 
Pinto visited Japan again in 1547 and took Hu k 
with him two Japanese, one An jiro and his atten- 
dant. Father Xavier, who met them, took the Japa- 
nese to Goa and there taught them the elements 
of Christianity. In 1 549 he visited Japan with 
them, landing at Kagoshima in the province of 
Satsuma. Xavier w'as highly impressed with the 
natural goodness of the Japanese nation. He 
preached without much effect in Ilirado, Yama- 
guchi, and Kyoto. But the mission prospered 
after his departure in 1551. Portuguese and 
Spanish missionaries followed, and in a few years at 


Kyoto, itself there were seven churches with scores 
of converts. But their greatest success was in the 
southern provinces of Bungo, Arima, and Omura. 
The Prince of Omura himself embraced Christianity 
and at the instigation of tlie fathers displayed a 
violent zeal in the cause of his new religion. He 
gave the town of Nagasaki to the foreigners and 
had churches built on the sites of Buddhist 
monasteries pulled down for the purpose. In 
1567 Nagasaki was almost entiiid}' a Christian 
cit)'. Siicoe.ss, however, corrupted the missiona- 
ries who, in the language of Sir Robert Douglas, 
‘waxeil fat and kicked.’ They assumed the in- 
signia of state, and disdaining to go on foot, 
insisted on being carried about in sedan-chairs. 
They induced the (Christian princes under their 
influence to .adopt foicihlo measures to convert 
their subjects and organised a system of perse- 
cution which was soon to turn l).ack on themselves. 

Out of the anarchy that marked the later years 
of the Ashikaga Shogunato a baron named Ota 
Nobunaga carved a fortune for himself. Ho took 
advantage of a dispute jibout the succession to the 
oflico of Shogun to espouse the cause of one of 
the rival claimants named Voshiaki. Ho suc- 
ceeded in raising him to office, hut as the new 
Shogun threatened to shako off his supremacy 
deposed him in 1573. Jlo occupied Kyoto ami ruled 
the country witha strong hut gontleliiind. He never 
called him.self Shogun, but took from the Emperor 
the more modest title of Xaidayin, Ho was a 
friend of the (Christian missionaries, hut not so 
much from real sympathy with their work as from 
Jiatred of the Buddhist monks who had aided his 
enemies in his struggle for supremacy. He was a 
great man and nearly brought the whole of Japan 
under one strong government. But ho had 
constant troubles, and in one campaign, being 
betrayed by a friend, he put an i»nd to hi.s own 
life by harakiri (suicide by disembowelmeiii) in 
A. 1). 1582. 

This untimely' death — Nobunaga was only 49 
years old — was the signal for a fresh civil war. A 
man of humble (>x traction whom Nobunaga had 
raisetl for his great a hi lit}' to the rank of general, 
and who is known by the names of Toyotomi 
Hicloyoshi and Taiko Sama ovoicarne all obstacles 
and sized the reins of Government. Once 
supreme, he kept down the forces of anarchy and 
began to develop the resources of Japan by 
encouraging foreign trade and promoting the 
other arts of civilised ' life. He built a great 
castle for himself at Osaka. The Emperor 
be.stowed on him the title of Kioampaku^ as owing 
to bis low origin be was considered unfit to 
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receive the Shogutiate. In 1587 the peace of the 
country was disturbed by a rebellion of the 
Satsuma Prince. With nn imposing army, Hide- 
yoshi reduced this powerful chief, but conciliated 
him by giving his principality back to his son on 
condition of iiis acknowledging fealty to the 
Emperor which he had shown an inclination to 
ranounco. The town of Nsgasski, however, was 
made a Government town and placed under a 
Governor. Another stroke of conciliatory policy 
was the elevation of Tokiigawa lyoyaMi to the 
principality of the K wan to. Jyeyasii was a man 
of consummate ability and had at first espoused 
the cause of otie of Nobuiiaga’s sons n-gainst 
Hideyoshi. Jlut now he was converted into a 
firm ally, ami took up his residence at Vedo which 
has since risen to be the first cifcy in the Japanese 
Empire. An important event in the time of 
Hideyoshi was the beginning of the persecution 
of Christians. It has already been mentioned 
how the missionaries had rendered themselves 
unpopular and dreaded on account of their arro- 
gance and persecution of Buddhists. The Hpani.sh 
Governor of Manila obtained fiom Hideyoshi per- 
mission to open trade with .some ports of Japan. 
Accordingly some Kraiiciscans settled for purposes 
of trade in Kyoto and Nagasaki, but they weie 
treated with suspicion and hostility by the? 
Jesuits. About this time, A.D. 1587, a Portu- 
guese sea-captain appeals to have made an in- 
cautious boast which roused the patriotic feelings 
of the Japanese. The king my master begins 
by sending priests who win over the people ; and 
when this is done ho despatches his troops to 
join the Native Christians, and the (jomjuest is 
easy and complete.” Uie proceedings of the 
missionaries in China, Jmlia, and elsewhere had 
led to similar consetjiiences and it is no wonder 
that Hideyoshi resolved to extirpate Christianity 
if possible. He wanted the foreign trade, but 
not the foreign faith. So in 1587 he issued his 
first edict against foreign religious teachers com- 
manding them to leave the country in twenty 
days. Sir R. Douglas writes: — 

** At first this peremptory oommsnd was not enforced; 
and it is possible that, if the missionaries had exercised 
due discretion, they would have been allowed to carry 
on their work. But they lacked that necessary virtue, 
and continued to destroy the Buddhist temples and idols 
whioh had always played so large a part in the life of 
the people. The natural reaction followed ; and a 
bitter preseoution broke out. In upwards of 20,000 
converts were put to death. 

In 1593 six Franciscans and thrdb Jesuits, all 
foreigners, were burned at Nagasaki. But the 
worat horrors of the persecution belong to a later 


date and will be mentioned in their place, ^ 

One other great event of the time of Hideyoshi 
remains to bo recorded. It was Tiis famous in- 
v.ision of ICoreo. Gigantic preparations were made, 
and a powerful army was sent over under the 
joint coiiiinand of Kato Kiyomasa who afterwards 
i«‘ceived divine honours and of a Christian Prince 
ii.imed Konishi Yukinaga. The whole force is said 
to have :i mounted to 200,000 men. The Korean 
King lied to China for help leaving his country 
at the mcicy.of the inv.aders. The Chinese Force 
which was sent to his aid proved no match to the 
Ja[)anesp, who concluded an honourable peace and 
returned in I5i)(>. One of the terms of the peace 
was tlcit the Chinese Emperor should send a 
Huddhis^. priest of rank to perform for Taifco 
Kama the ftuemony of investiture. The docu- 
ment gr.inting the investiture contained expres- 
sions whicdi olfended the pride of Taiko Sama so 
mortally Hint ho made preparations for a second 
expedition against Korea and China. This time, 
however, the Japane.se troops, though they hsd 
the same generals as before, did iiotf^meet with 
the same good fortune and sulTered innumerable 
hardships. Xho sad fate of the army brought 
sore distress to the heart of Taiko Sama who died 
soon aftei A . I ). 1 598. Tlie remnants of the army 
were rec*ajle<l by tyeynsii who seized the Govern- 
ment after his masters's death. 

Jyeyasu was one of a council of five great lords 
whom Taiko Sama had apf)ointed to cai^y on the 
Government on behalf of his infant son Hideyoii. 
lyeyasu’s acts, however, were arbitrary and he 
was accused by Mitsunari, one of his coMeagiies, 
of infidelity to his trust. At once p,arties divi- 
ded and there was nothing for it but war. Roughly 
the country divided north and .south, the south 
declaring itself for the infant son of Taiko Sama, 
the north supporting lycyasu. On tho side of 
tho latter there were besides his sons, the veteran 
generals Kato Kiyomasa of Korean fame and 
Kuroda Yoshitaka. 'J'he noble and chivalrous 
house of Satsuma, the Choshu clan, Konishi the 
Christian general who took part in the Korean 
War, and Mitsunari formed a powerful combina- 
tion against Tyeyasu. Tho rival armies met for 
tho inasteiy at Sekigaharn, a village that has 
since become famous. The battle lasted the whole 
of an October day in 1600. The result was a 
decisive victory for lyeyasu, so decisive that it 
pmctically gave the country peace for 250 years. 
Baron after baron submitted to the conqueror, 
who showed great clemency and consideration. 
The only great severity that followed was tho 
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execution of Mitsunftri, Konishi and Otani, who 
were Christian.s and would not commit harakiri. 
Kato KiyoniJisjvwho bore the lion’s shiire of the 
work i'f pacilication was rewarded with tho 
province of Iligo which had been forfeited by his 
enemy Konishi. On account of his bitter antipa- 
thy to Christians, tho Jesuits hated him ; but he 
became one of Jaf»an’s popular lieroes and is even 
worshipped under the name of Seishoko. lic it 
was that built the castle of Kumamoto which will 
be heard of a;<ain after tho Orcat Kestoration. 
Jy0yagvij being descended from tho JVIinainoto 
family, was worthy of being raised to tiio nink of 
Shogun which lie received duly at tho hands of 
the Eini)eror in IGOJ. Tlis own fauiily title was 
Tokugawa, tho name of his ancestral village. 
The failure of his groat predecessors- Nobiinaga 
and Kideyoshi to .sociiip their po\Acr and position 
to their descendants taught him the need of 
making very elaborate prccautitins to secure tho 
office and dignity of Shogun to his own line, and 
his' oflbrts were so entirely successful that the 
Tokugawa V!.is continued in luiinterrupted and 
peaceful enjoyment of the Shogunate till in 1807 
its last representative Yoshinobn resigaied his 
power and position into the hands of the late 
Mikado. lyeyasu removed tin* seat of tho Exe- 
cutive Oovernmont from Kyoto to his own city of 
Yedo, thereby cutting himself oil* from the 
debasing and ett’eniinate associations of the old 
capital. Htrangely enough, after tw() years of 
office, when his glory was at its highest, ho 
abdicated in favour of his son and retired to a 
place called Sumpu. Eroni this place?, however, 
he Btrll continued to administer the mure impor- 
tant affairs of Statt?. 

Attention must bo turned now to the jiosition 
of Christianity in the land, lyeyasu for the first 
few years did not concern himself about the 
spread of the foreign religion. But he had shared 
in Taiko Sama’s belief that it was fraught with 
danger to the State and devised serious measures 
to chock it. In IGOO he issued a warning procla- 
mation against people embracing tho now Mth. 
In spite of this the Christians continued their 
public displays and thus provoked him to sterner 
steps. Moreover, the English and the Dutch 
tmders who were treated by him with especial 
consideration began to poison his mind against the 
general tendency of the Jesuits. An edict in 
1614 was followed by the deportation of Jesuits 
to Nagasaki and of other Native Christians to 
Tflugaru, the northern extremity of the main island. 
A special department of State was created under 
be designation of the Christian Inquiry for tho 


purpose of compelling the Native Christians to 
give up their faith. Tho death of lyeyasu in 
1616 brought only added hardships to the Chris- 
tians. 

The following extract will suffice as an indica- 
tion of the cruelties to which they were subjected. 

“ Wo road of Christianu being executed in a barbarous 
manner in bight of each other, of their being hurled from 
the tope of precipices, of their being burned alire, of 
their being torn asunder by oxen, of their being tied up 
in rice bags which were heaped up togeiner, and of the pile 
thus formed being sot on lire. Others were tortured befero 
death by the insertion ot sharp spikes under the nails 
of their hands and feet, while some poor wretches by a 
reflnemont of horrid oruolty were shut up in cages and 
there left to starve with food before their eyes.’* 

Nagasaki, being the stronghold of Christianity, 
was the scone of the utmo.»5t reOnements of cruelty. 
As usually happens in sueh cases martyrdom was 
sought as a special favour from Cod, and evea 
women and children welcoiinid their fate with 
sincere joy. More and more the pei sedition be- 
came serious, and in 1020 a lairticularly zealous 
Covernor instituted a iiiiiiute system of house-to- 
house search, which achieved tho desired object 
pretty thoroughly. lu 16.17 occurred the Shimbara 
rebellion whicT:i may be regarded as tho crowning 
att of this long tnagedy. The insurgents weie 
partly the discontended subjects of tho Prince of 
Alima and partly Native Christians who had been 
didven to despair by persecution. They assembled 
in foiice and taking possession of an old fort ‘it 
llara began to fortify it and store 2>f<>visions. 
The Shogun Jyemitsu the Great .sent an army to 
reduce the foit which held out for 102 days. In 
this siege tho liesiegei s were aided by the Dutch 
guns at llirado. The Dutch have been blamed for 
their share in this transaction. The rebels were 
all put to death witliout meniy, and Christianity 
never lifted u[) its head again until the advent of 
more tolerant times. 

In 1 600 a Dutch ship came ashore on one of the 
southern islands of Japan, and its pilot William 
Adams, being a straightforward, i*esourcefiTl man, 
was tho means of obtaining for the Dutch im- 
ywrtantj concessions. He wcni tho favour of 
Jyeyasu by being useful in building ships and 
conducting business with foreigners. At his 
instance the Dutch, who visited Japan several 
times, w'cre in 1611 promised protection and 
support in their trade. This trade grew rapidly. 
The English, led by Captain Saris, opened trade 
in 161 J at Hirado, but the enmity of the Dutch 
prevented progress, and the job was finally 
abandoned in 1623 after a loss of .£40,000. The 
Dutch gained the ear of the Japanese Government 
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and partlyout of trade ‘jealousy, partly out of 
.old political and religious feuds, gradually alien* 
ated the Shogun from the Portuguese and the 
Spanish merchants. In the end, in the year 1540 
these latter were banished. But the suspicions 
of the people extended to all foreigners, and the 
Japanese Government increased the restrictions 
on trade and traders so much that e'ven the 
Dutch wore compelled to retiie from most of the 
places where th^ had factories and conhned to 
the little island of Deshiiiia opposite Nagasaki. 
Thus Japan practically shut out Euro]:)e from her 
waters, and though at various times the Russi- 
ans, Americans, and English tried to open negoti- 
ations, she remained in seclusion for over 200 
years. 

Tlie story may pause here for a short account 
of the feudal system as it prevailed at this time. 
It originated at the time of Yoritonio who first 
appointed military chiefs to dillerent parts of the 
Empire. These gradually aKsorbed the other 
powers also until tliey became piaotically absolute 
and even tried to set up indei)cndence. Tokugawa 
Tyeyasu, one of the greatest and wisest men that 
Japan has produced, roorgatiLsed this feudal system 
and so moulded it that it might secure the 
ascendancy of his own family. It must first be 
made clear, however, that the divine Emperor, 
though kept in seclusion, was always acknowledg- 
ed as the fountain of power, and that the most 
powerful Shogun or Kobuiiaga or llideyoshi never 
thought of doing away with the Emperor or 
usurping his style and dignity. The Eniperer had 
his own court of which the highest posts were those 
of the Ktmmpfikiiy (Prime Minister), Daijo Daljin 
(Great Itfinister), (/daijin, (IMinistor of the Right), 
and SaAciiJin, (Minister of the Left). The Shogun 
was the vassal of the Emperor and held his court 
at Yodo from 1003 onwafrds. Ho was to be a 
descendant of lyeyasu in the lineal branch, and if 
that failed, he w.*is to be chosen from one of three 
great families founded by three of lyeyjisu’s sons 
and known as Go-sanke. They were the Princes 
of Owari, Kii, and Mito. Next after the Go-sanke 
in rank, dignity and power, came the Kukmim 
who were not vassals of the Shogun, but of the 
Emperor, and, when they visited the Shogun, were 
met by envoys and treated as honourble guests. 
Of these were 1 6, the most famous being Aidzu, 
Ohoshu, and Satsuma. Below these there were 
the nobles known as Kamon, They were 19 in 
number and belonged to the Tokugawa stock. 
Then came the who for loyalty to lyeyasu 

were eligible for high posts, and the Tozama who 
were not. There were also a few families on 


whom for special services the honorific title of « 
matsiidaira was bestowed. Among the inferior 
nobility were the Hatameto who owed allegiance 
directly to the Shogun and corresponded to the 
English baronets, and a slightly lower order called 
the yokenin also directly under the Shogun. Then 
came the gentry of Japan and hex mainstay, the 
ISamv/raL They were ret'iinors of the Shogun’s 
vassals or daimyos and formed a special caste by 
themselves above the merchants, farmers and 
peasantry. They were exclusively the Ksbatriyas 
of Japan. They were trained in Spartan simpli* 
city and hardihood, and the physical culture 
they received was known asym-jtfsM, its modren 
etpiivalent iKung the jvdo brought to prefection 
by Mr. Kano. They had a high code of honour 
which with,somo modifications forms to this day 
a system of practiciil ethics and is taught regularly 
in schools. 1 1 is known as hiishido, and is an*exact 
counterpart of the European code of chivalry 
though indeed like chivalry too it gradually degene- 
rated in adverse times, and was often iiiarred*by 
pride, idleness, and brutality. Neve^jt^eless much 
of the greatness and glory of Japan, both ancient 
and modern, is due to the Samurai ; and though 
they no longer enjoy exclusive privileges, they 
have taken the chief shait) in the work of modren 
reconstruction and progress. When a member 
of the Samurai class ceased to be a vassal of his 
daiinyo, he became a Fonin or free lance. Some- 
times this was due to honor.ible causes, some- 
times to dishonorable causes. A Samurai degra- 
ded from his rank became a Fonin, Often, 
however, whenever a deed of more than an 
ordin:iry risk and dilheulty had to be doiif}, failure 
in which w'ould involve his master or community 
in disgrace or commit them too far, the Samqrai 
would first disconnect himself fi'oni his society 
and become a Fonin. These Fonine piny an im- 
portaxit pai't in the relations of the Japanese to 
the Europeans. 

The darkness th:it settled over Japan about the 
year 1040 when the exclusion of the foreigner 
was complete continued till 185.3 when Commb- 
doro Perry with four large vessels anchored ofT 
Umga near the iiiodcrxi Yokohama. He wraa sent 
by tlie United States to open the ports of Japan 
to American ships by peaceful negotiation support- 
ed by a display of force. The Americans were 
induced to do this by the discovery of gold in 
California which suddenly enhanced the import- 
ance of the trade route to Hongkong. This place 
is 0149 nautical miles from San Francisco,* 6o that 
it became important to. have a coaling station in 
Japan. The arrival of the foreign squadron gate 
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rise to a great commotion Jn the court of Yedo. 
^rhe baJcafa or the Shogun’s Government tried to 
persuade Perry to proceed to Nwgiisaki and 
negotiate there as that was the only port open to 
foieigners. Finding him iirm the haknfii asked 
for one year’s time before giving an answer, to the 
demands of America. The country split into two 
violent factions over this <jiiestion, and for the 
first time during several centinirs we hoar of the 
Emperor’s court at Kyoto coming out of its 
seclusion to take part in this all-important con- 
troversy. Its influence was cast ' against the 
opening of the country to foreigners, and this 
view commanded the support of the great bo<ly of 
feudal lords and the people. Put the Shogun’s 
Qoverninent, under the leadership of the master- 
ful li-Kaiiion-no-kaini, discerned the situation 
more truly and realised the danger to Japan in a 
refusal to admit foreigners. The party of a<imis- 
sion was called kai-koku^ and the party of exclu- 
sion WHS called joi-i. But anoihor .serious 
difference of opinion also divided Ihe parties. 
The incompetence and misrule of the later Toku- 
gawa Shoguns had estrtinged the powei fnl dnimyos 
and the people in general who began to look back 
to the Emperor for the direct Government of the 
country. Jealousy and personal ambition 
added to the violence of this anti- Shogun feeling. 
An opinion had also grown up and gathered 
strength among the literati of the land that the 
Shoguns had only usurped power and abused 
it. The growth of learning had created in the 
people’s minds a desire to re-establish Shintoism 
with the Emperor as the temporal as well as 
spiritual head. Thus the party of exclusion or 
joi-i was .also the party of the Restoration or 
Osei, and, strange to say, itfounda poweiful leader 
in a Oo'sanke Prince, the daiinyo of Mito. In 
reply to a general call of opinion from all daimyos, 
this Prince sent to the hakvfn a strangly worded 
docuiuent calling for the restoration of the exe- 
cutive powers to the Imperial family and a 
crusade against foreigners. But for a time his 
appeal was not successful, and in 1854 wl^n 
Commodore Perry re-appeared, li Kamoii seemed 
ihe conclusion of a treaty at Shirnoda opening 
that port and Hakodate to Americans. Similar 
treaties were made with England in 1S54, with 
Russia in 1855 and Holland in 185(}, and included 
the most-favoured -nation -clause. In 1857 the 
Americfin representative Mr. Townsend Harris 
concluded with li Kamon the treaty of Kanagawa 
which, of course, was followed up by similar trea- 
ties with other foreign powers. As these conti- 
niiS to regulate the relations of Japan with the 


foreign powers, it mky be useful to give their more 
important provisions. Ilakodate, Kanagawa, and 
Nagasaki were to be opened in 1859, Ni-igata in 
1860, Hyogo, Yedo, and Osaka in 1863. The 
importation of opium was forbidden. Intoxicating 
liquors were charged 35 per cent, duty, and other 
articles 5 per cent. This tariff was open to revision 
after 1872. Diplomatic agents were to travel 
freely in the Empire, while other foreigners could 
do so only in particular areas. AUJoreigners were 
to remain within the jurisdiction of the respective 
consular agents. Cases in which they prere de- 
fendants as against Japanese were to be tried by 
the Consular Courts, while those in which the Ja- 
panese were defendaints as against foreigners weie 
within the jurisdiction of the Native Courts. 

The foreign powers concluded these treaties in 
the faith that the Shogun had full authority to treat 
with them and looked to his Government or the 
Bakufu fut the due fulfilment of the articles. 
Among the Japanese, howevej-, the Shoguns 
authority was widely questioned, and li Kamon- 
iio-kanii became specially unpopular on account of 
his avowed pro-foreign inclinations. He was a 
man of great strength of will and political sagacity. 
But his useful life was cut short in A. D. 
1861 by assassination at the instigation, it is 
sai<l, of the Prince of Mito whom he had compelled 
to retire from the Court of Yedo. He was suc- 
ceeded in the regency by a son of the Prinoe of 
Mito called Hitotsubashi. The new Regent was 
a man of peace and mature judgment and perhaps 
also shared the views of his House as to the 
authority of the Shogun. Nor were the assassi- 
nations and outrages confined to pro-foreign 
Japanese statesmen. Foreigners themselves were 
the especial hatred at this time of bodies of Ronina 
wlio wandered all over the countiy and gathered 
in force at the important places. From what has 
been said of the Ronina before, it is clear that the 
local daimyos would have no control over them, 
and the Bakufu was too feeble and disunited to 
keep them in perfect order. So that it is no 
wonder that the Japanese themselves call the 
period between 1 859 and 1 868 a period of perfect 
chaos. The Bakufu wns all tho same held res- 
ponsible by the outraged foreign powers who do 
not appear to have either realised the difficulties 
of the Government or used their own advantage- 
ous position with moderation. The more spirited 
among the JapjEinese leaders, those who later on 
made their way to the forefront must have keenly 
felt the humiliating position of their nation at 
this time, but with wonderful self-control and 
single-mindedness they set about learning the ^ 
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oiviliaatioil of the West ahd deserving the posi- 
. tion of equality which they afterwards claimed 
and obtained from the European Powers. In 

1861 Mr. Heusken, Secretary to the American 
Legation, was killed and the Bakiifu paid a com- 
pensation of $10,000 to bis mother. The same 
year the British Legation was attacked, and the 
Government apologised and pleaded inability to 
guarantee the safety of foreigners unless they 
consented to be confined in the legations and 
protected. Next year i.e., in 1 862 a more serious 
attack was made on the British Legation and as 
two lives were lost, the British exacted an indem- 
nity of £10,000. In view of the complications 
into which the presence of foreigners frequently 
led the Government, and of the increased price of 
provisions, the derangement of the curremjy and 
the threatening famine, the Government was 
anxious to postpone the opening of Hyogo, Yedo, 
and Osaka, and to sccui'o this object, the first 
embassy from Japan to We.stern countries (if we 
except the Chri.stian embassies to the Pope) was 
despatched in 18(52. It included two members 
of the Choshu clan who wore destined to rise to 
fame, I to and Tnouye. The object of the mission 
was achieved, the ports having to he opened only 
in 1868. More than that, the ambassadors had 
raised the esteem in which the «lapanese wore 
held by the great power.s, and returned with a 
knowledge of the great strength and enligliten* 
ment of the AYest, and a firm conviction that 
Japan was quite unequal to a hght with Europe 
until she should have found a stung central gov- 
ernment and patiently learned the lessons of 
European civilisation. 

On their return in 1864 they found the country 
in a state of great confusion and excitement and 
their own clan at war with the Treaty Powers. In 

1862 the Emi^eror had ordered a conference of 
<iaimyos to be held under the presidency of the 
Shogun at Yedo for settling the foreign question. 
The conference came to nothing. But while 
Shimazu, uncle and guardian of the Satsuma 
chief, was returning, his train fell in with a party 
of Englishmen. One of this party, Mr. Richard- 
son, disobeyed the rule of the road in not dis- 
mounting or saluting as he passed the chief. He 
was struck down by one of Shimazu’s retainers 
and soon after died of his wounds. The British 
demanded £100,000 damages from the Bakufu 
and £20,000 from Satsuma. The Bakufu com- 
pflied, but Satsuma would not. Sp the English 
fleet attacked Kagoshima in 1863 and taught the 
clan a severe lesson, the batteries being complete- 
ly destroyed end the whole town burnt down. 


The lesson was not lost on the Satsuma chief urhq 
at once sent to Europe a batch of students ffir 
learning AYestem methods of war and Western 
institutions genemlly. Count Terashima and 
Mori Arinori were among them. The Imperial 
Court of Kyoto, however, continued ignorant and 
summoned a second conference to decide the 
foreign question in consultation with the Emperor 
himself. To this conference the Shogun himself 
went, thus practically surrendering his supremacy 
in executive administration and foreshadowing 
his eventual fall. The party of violence prevailed 
at this conference, and the Emperor commanded 
the Shogun to niake preparations for the expul-, 
sion of the foreigner. The Shogun communicated 
the Imperial will to the Foreign Powers, but did 
nothing more, and it is said that Hitotsuliashi even 
resigned oflice ratherthan carry out this foolishprder. 
This hesitation did not suit the wilder spirit who 
gathered under the Choshu leader and declaml war 
against the foreigners on their own account. 
Accordingly in 1863 an American, a French, dnd 
a Dutch vessel wore flred on as they^ passed the 
Straits of Shimonoseki. A squadron of American 
and Duel) ships took signal vengeance by destifoy- 
ing the Choshu batteries. As if this was not 
sufticient, the l^'oreign Powers were organising a 
big expedition against Choshu when Ito and 
inouye, having just returned from tliein embassy, 
tried to persuade their chief to submit. But they 
did not succeed, and the punitive expedition des- 
troyed everything that could be found at 
Shinionosoki and exacted inordinately heavy 
penalties both from the Bakufu and from the 
offending dnimyo. The whole of this proceeding 
was (|uite unjustifiable and is a signal example of 
the arrogant and overhearing manner in which 
foreigners carry on their relations with the 
weaker powers of the East. Choshu had, how- 
ever, learned a hitter ]es.son and might be count- 
etl hereafter like Sat.suina to correct the anti- 
foreign tendencies of the Imperial Court. Now 
also was laid the foundation of the future army 
of ffapan trained in Western tactics and armed 
with Western implements, and not confined as 
till now to the Saimirai gentry. 

Besides the.se, other outrages on foioigners 
occurred with dangerous frequency, including the 
murder of two British ofiicers. The YedoOovern- 
mout, driven to despair, sent out an embassy to 
the French in 1864 proposing that Kanagawa 
should bo closed and foreign trade confined to 
Hakodate and Nagasaki. In this, however, they 
failed utterly. In 1865 an event of some conse- 
quence oeeurredi The Bhogun was at Osaka apef 
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received the representixtives of the Treaty Powers. 
It was suggested that the Emperor should be re- 
quested to ratify thn treaties. The Shogun re- 
commended the memorial, and the Emperor 
reluctantly consented to give his sanction to the 
treaties. Thus for a second time the supremacy 
of the Emperor even in civil afF.iirs was tacitly 
acknowledged by the Shogun. In 18(18 the 
Shogun died and wns succeeded by his Regent 
Hitotsubashi under the name of Voshinoho. A few 
months later the Emperor Komci also died and 
was succeeded by the Emperor Mutsuhito, 
A. D. 1867. 

Towards the (dose of the same year the Prince of 
Toza wrote a strong letter to the Shogun exhort- 
ing him for the sake of the country’s welfare to 
resign his powers into the hands of tl\e Emperor. 
The Shogun felt the force of the appeal, aiul in a 
letter to his own vasseis, sud : 

It sppesri to mo that tho lawg cannot he maintained 
in face of the daily extension of out* foreign relations, 
unlsis the Government be conducted by one head, and I 
propose therefore to surrender tho whole governing 
power into th*% hands of the imperial Court. This is 
the beat thing [ can do for the interests of the Empire. " 

We have seen how a feeling of aversion to the 
Shogun’s rule had grown up in the land and how 
people had begun to look once more to the 
Em|)eror. We have seen how his power had be- 
come weaker and weaker, and his situation more 
and more complicated. We have also seen how 
by his own act he had rendered himself unnecos- 
ary to the Treaty Powers who had .secured their 
po.sition by the Emperor’s consent. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, we must remember that he was in 
possession of large and practically unlimited powei's 
and in the enjoyknent of a dignity second only to 
that of the Emperor, if at all, and wliich had 
descended ts him through a long line of ancestors. 
Besides, as will appear later, he was still able, if 
he desired, to put forth a serious effort to recover 
lost ground. But he realised the needs of his coun- 
try, and true to his own character and the tradi- 
tions of the Mito family to which ho belonged, 
ho performed an act of self-abnegation to wnich 
it is not easy to find a parallel. The Emperor 
accepted his resignation, but re(|iiested him for a 
time to continue the administnition. Tho Shogun 
retired to Osaka, and in January 1868 appeared an 
Imperial Edict abolishing the oiTiee of Shogun. 
The administration was given to a provisional 
government, and several departments were formed 
with powerful chiefs at the head of each. Thus 
the Go-isshin or the Great Revolution seemed to 
have been aocomplisbed in peace. 


But it was not to be so. The ex-Sbogun’s 
friends thought that he bad been unjustly dealt 
with and moreover felt particularly insulted at 
tho recall of the Choshu clan whom as rebels they 
had caused to be banished from the Imperial 
Court. Urged by them, but against his own 
better sense, the ex-Sbogun raised the standard 
of rebellion and fought the Imperial troops on 
the roads between Osaka and Yedo. The victory 
fell to the Tmperin lists. The e^Sliogun did not 
continue tho struggle long. Osaka was burnt to 
the ground, and at Vedo the ex-Shogiin consented 
to surrender completely and live in seclusion at 
Siinipu, the residence of lyeyasu. His followers 
held out a little long, and at Hakodate even 
endeavoured to establish a Republic. It was in 
July 1869 that the rebellion came to an end alto- 
gether. 

As soon as the Provisional Government was form- 
ed, the Treaty Powers were informed of the 
momentous change, and invited to an audience 
before tlm restored Emperor. Except for a slight 
incident, the reception went off* well, and the Em- 
peror issued a stiict e<lict threatening with severe 
penalties any act of violence to the foreigners 
whom henceforth His Ma jesty took under his e.spe- 
cial prote(jtion, Tho ports of llyogo, Osaka and 
Yedo had also opened as promised. The new year- 
period was callecl Meiji which means enlightened 
peace, and dates from January 1868. Events then 
moved quicdvly. The spirit animating the new Em- 
peror and his advisers seemed to murk an incredi- 
ble change in .the whole character, aims, and 
methods of administration, and might be gathered ~ 
from the words of the Charter Oath which the Em- 
peror took l)cforo his court in 1869 and which on 
account of its supremo interest deserves to be 
reproduced in full : — 

(1^ A d(dibGrative assembly shall be formed, 
and all measures decided hy puhhc opinion. 

(2) Tho principles of social and political eco- 
r.omi(;s should ho diligently studied by both the 
superior and inferior clas.*>es of our people. 

(.3) Every one in the community shall be 
assisted to persevere in (tarrying out his will for 
all good purpo.sos. 

(4) All the absurd usages of former times 
should he disregarded, and the impartiality and 
justice displayed in the workings of nature be 
adopted as the basis of action. 

(5) Wisdom and ability should be sought after 
in all quarters of the world for the purpose of 
firmly establishing the foundations Qf the Empire , 
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The history of Japan fro«i this point is one 
steadfast* and strenuous endeavour to accomplish 
this noble programme. A striking outward 
manifestation of the new spirit was the removal 
in the same year of the capital from Kyoto to 
Yedo, brought about at the instance of the great 
statesman, Okudo Toschimichi of Satsiima. To 
this reference has already been made. 

We now come to wliat is perhaps one of the 
most marvellous events in the history of any 
people. It is alTnost ijncredible that it is within the 
possibilities of human nature for a whole body of 
lords to surrender of their own free will, territories 
and powers which they had pos8ess;ed for long 
ages, and yet this is what the Daimyos did at this 
wonderful period. A memorial to the Emperor 
prepared by Kido Takayoshi and signed by the 
Lords of Choshu, Satsuma, Tosa and others con- 
tained the following eloijjuent passage. 

“ The place where we live is the Emperor’s land and 
the food which we eat is grown hy the Bmperor's men. 
How o%n we make it our own ? We now reverently offer 
lip the lists of our possessions and men with the prayer 
that the Emperor will take good measures for rewarding 
those to whom reward is due and taking from those to 
whom punishment is due. l^et the Imperial orders be 
issued for altering and remodelling the territories of tho 
various classes. Let the civil and penal codes, the 
military laws. ... all proceed from the Emperor. Let 
all the affairs of tho Empire, groat and small, be referred 
to him.** 

The example of these great Barons Wcaa followed 
by nearly all the others, and in 1871 the feudal 
system .was abolished by Imperial decree, the 
daimiates being replaced by prefectures or km. 
To make the change gradual tho first prefects 
were the daimyos themselves, but soon their in- 
competency led to their being replaced by men of 
merit and capacity. The Government undertook 
to compensate the feudal lords and the bpdies of 
Samurai whom they had hitherto maintained, and 
it had to incur for this purpose a debt of 
#65,1000,000. Of these Samurai^ Mr. Prothero 
writes : 

Nothing probably in the whole ooiirse of this remark- 
able Revolution is more striking than the unselfish 
patriotism which led the bulk of those men ->thero were 
four hundred thousand of them —warriors by birth and 
tradition, sensitive to anything like dishonour, to give up 
their swords and their class privileges, and to become 
ordinary citiaens. The nobles retain^ high positions 
and ample incomes ; but their retainers surrendered 
almost all that hitherto had seemed to make life worth 
living.” 

The year 1871 saw two more events of signifi- 
cance. The clag^ called eia and heiniin that had 
been labouring under disabilities were placed on 
the same legal footing as the rest of the people. 
17 
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The famous Iwakura embassy wsfr' sebt this year 
for the purposes of securing a revision of the tree* 
ties which plaoed Japan in a sort of inferiority to 
European Powera, and of studying the institutions 
of the West. It consisted of Prince Iwakura, 
Kido Takayoshi, Okubo Toschimichi, Ito Hirobu- 
mi, and Yamaguchi Naoyoshi. 

The revision of the treaties was not possible, 
but the embassy returned in 1873 with a vast 
mass of information which greatly quickened 
men’s reforming ideas, though it pointed in no 
single direction. in 1872 universal military 
service was made obligatory. The first railway 
was opened at the same time between Yokohama 
and Tokyo. Tho promise of popular Government 
made in the first clause of the Charter Oafh could 
not be fulfilled yet, as the leading statesmen felt 
that the time had not come to take tho people 
into partnership in the State. The Kogiaho, the 
first deliberative assembly called in the Meiji era, 
did not give satisfaction, nor did its successora. 
In 1873 Count Itsgaki presented a petition aslgng 
for representative institutions. The petition was 
refused, but some cautious steps in advance were 
taken. The local governors were summoned to 
Tokyo to advise on matters of local interest. In > 
1875 a Senate called Genro-iu consisting of high ' 
officials and leading men was formed. Some 
diplomatic transactions in which Japan maintain- 
ed her position and prestige belong to this date. 
The people of Formosa had killed some islanders , 
of Loo-choo who were vassals of Japan and had 
been wrecked on the Formosan coast. An ex- 
pedition under Saigo Tsugumichi brought the 
Formosans to their senses, and China which 
claimed sovereignty over Formosa agreed to pay 
an indemnity for the cost of the expedition in 
1874. An old boundary-dispute between Japan 
and Russia in the Islanil of Saghalien was settled 
in 1875 by Japan giving up her claims in Sa^a- 
lien in return for* Russia giving up hers to the 
Kurile Islands. The Koreans unexpectedly 
attacked a Jajianese ship which applied for coal 
and provisions on their coasts. General Kuroda 
Kiyataka was at once sent out with a squadron 
in 1876. The Koreans were glad to come to an 
understanding and concluded a treaty of amity 
and commerce. 

Between 1874 and 1877 there were several 
small disturbances and one formidable rebellion. 
The forces of discontent and reaction, added to 
some real distress among the old samurai and 
roninSy found exprassion in the provinces that had 
always in Japanese history been scenes of rebellion 
and bloodshed, — Choshu and l^tsum^t The first 
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ones were easijy put down, but the one under the 
popular hero of the Samurai, Saigo Takamori, 
shook the young Government to its centre. The 
rebels wasted time in the seige of Kumamoto built 
by Kato Kiyomasa, and the delry enabled the Im- 
perial forces to be collected ^and despatched to its 
relief. This done, the robel army fought several 
determined battles, but was obliged finally to 
surrender in A.D. 1877. Saigo, after holding out 
for a while, was reduced to great straits and re- 
quested one of his friends to sever his head from 
Us body. The death of this idol of Japanese 
chivalry was avenged by the assassination in 1878 
of one of the best patriots of the day, Okubo 
Toschimichi. This great statesman had just secur- 
ed the institution of local assemblies in the pre- 
fectures and larger cities as a prepamtion for a 
further step in popular Government.* In 1881 
the Emperor published^ an edict in which ho defi- 
nitely undertook to establish a Parliament in 
1890. The constitution therefore was the subject 
of eager discussion everywhere. Ito Hirobumi 
proofed once more to Europe to study the con- 
stitutions of 'different States. He returned with 
a mass of material on which he was labouring for 
years while several minor steps were being biken 
against the great event. In 1 884 the peerage 
was remodelled on Western lines, — Princes, Mar- 
quises, Counts, Viscounts and Barons. Next year 
a Cabinet was formed and in 1888 a Privy Coun- 
cil, of each of which, as it was formed, Count Ito 
' became President. Civil and Criminal Laws were 
also codified and humanised in this period of 
activity. Finally in February 1889, the new 
Constitution was duly proclaimed, and the Impe- 
rial Diet met for the first time in 1890. We can- 
not give here an idea of the Japanese Constitu- 
tion as it will take up too much space. The Em- 
peror appears to have far greater powers under it 
than constitutional monarchs elsewhere. In the 
third year of the Diet the Marcpiis of Ito’s minis- 
try was defeated on the question of increased 
military expenditure and also impeached. The 
Emperor then intervened with a message of singu- 
lar moderation, conciliation, and self-saclifice. 
The following is an extract from it ; 

“ We have ordered the expenditure of our household 
to be out down^ so that wo may be able to contribute a 
yearly aum of yen 800,000 for the next six years to the 
neoesaary equipment of national defenoes. We have 
at the aaaiie time ordered all officers and officials in our 
servioe^ to contribute, unless excused by us for exofp- 
tional reasons, one-tenth of their salaries, for the same 
period of years, towards the expenses of naval construo- 
tioii. We depend therefore, on the co-operation, along 
popitiliiitloaal lines, of mlnistere apd represpDtetives, 


In the accomplishment of our greet national tasks; and 
we call upon our people, one and all, to do their duties in 
this matter.*’ 

The message gave, it is said, an electric shock to 
the nation, and of course had the desired effect. 
The adoption of constitutional Government 
was signalised by the conclusion in 1894 
of a new treaty between England and Japan 
which in consideration of the opening of 
Japan to trade, put an end to the rights of extra- 
territoriality of the British settlements, abolished 
the consular jurisdictions, alid handed them over 
to the native courts. The other Treaty Powers 
speedily followed the example. This consumma- 
tion, so long struggled for, was naturally rejoiced 
over in Japan as it marks her full admission to 
the comity of nations. The feelings on the occa- 
sion of the Mikado and his government may be 
guessed from the following weighty words : 

** Considering that the revised treaties are now about 
to come into force, we may regard this movement wilh 
joy and hearty satisfaction ; and while on the one hand 
we recognise the responsibilities which the altered state 
of things imposes on the Empire, oil the other we hope 
that the new conditions will contribute to build up our 
friendly relations with the Powers on a basis yet firmer 
than before. We expeot therefore, from our loyal sub- 
jects, ever ready as they are to discharge their public 
duties, that, in accordance with our wishes and the en- 
lightened principles of our national policy, they will 
without exception receive in a kindly spirit the strangers 
who come to us from distant lands, and will thus strive 
to raise the national reputation and maintain the dignity 
of the Empire.” 

Apt learnerR ns the Japanese are reputed to be, 
their mastery of the art of constitutional Govern- 
ment bus been slow, if oven now it could be as- 
serted to be complete. At first, as was only to be 
expected, the parties had no dividing lines of 
}K)iicy, but grouped themselves round personalities. 
Counts Itagaki and Okuma, for example, led 
groups respectively called liberals and Progressists, 
though no clear demarcation of principles could 
be made between them. They were alike in oppos- 
ing the Government of the day, whose pace in the 
march to full constitutionalism was too slow for 
them. In reality the Cabinet was no less desirous 
than they were of progress, but had to move 
cautiously. Under the leadership of Ito, chief of 
the ffenro or elder statesmen, the successive steps 
forward were taken wisely and in order. But 
mistakes were unavoidable and the ministry was 
subject to many shocks. One of these was so 
severe that' tKb famous Li Hung Chung of China 
thought it a favourable occasion for depriving 
Japan of the voice she had gained in controlling 
tl)e affairg of Roreg., In }894 4 crisis occurred 
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in the Government of < this *“ indepentient ” king- 
dom, which by its ineptitude and venality had 
provoked a violent reliellion. China, being ap- 
pealed to for help, sent a force and, m accord- 
ance with a subsisting treaty, duly notified Japan 
of her move. But in doing so, she described 
Korea as a tributary power and seemed deter- 
mined to exercise suzerain authority to the exclu- 
sion of Japan. Resentment ran high in Tokyo, 
domestic discord was hushed, and the nation was 
united in a resolve to vindicfite her prestige. A 
force larger than China’s was promptly despatched 
and took up (juartors near Seoul, the Korean capi- 
tal. An incident, such as seldom fails to happen 
on these occasions, led to a formal declaration of 
war. Japan’s blows were swift and decisive. 
Two land battles and a naval engagement near 
the mouth of the Yalu river enabled her to carry 
the war into Manchuria. The campaign lasted 
six mouths during which the triumph of the 
Japanese arms was uninterrupted and Port Arthur 
was captured. The road to Pekin lay open and 
the march of the victorious army had begun, 
when the proud Li Hung Chang proceeded in 
person to sue for peace. The treaty of Hhimono- 
seki, signed in April 1895, provided, besides a 
large war indemnity and 'certain commercial privi- 
leges, that China should renounce for over her 
pretensions of suzerainty over Korea and that 
the peninsula of Liao Tung including Port Arthur 
and Formosa and the Pesc;idore islands should be 
ceded to Japan. The jealousy of certain Guropean 
powers, however, deprived her of the greatest of 
these advantages. Russia, France and Germany, 
the last of which had yet ac<]uired no substkntial 
interast in China, joined together to put diplo- 
matic pressure on the Japanese Government, 
which was too exhausted to offer ellective resist- 
ance and thouglit it safe to surrender Port Arthur 
and the Liao Tung peninsula. Three years later, 
Russia acquired Port Arthur and other privileges 
from a prostrate China. Japan, as we shall see, 
nursed the insult till she could avenge it signally. 

The year 1900 brought her an opportunity. 
During the troubles brought on by the Boxer ris- 
ing in China, she held buck till the Powers were 
obliged to call her in, and the reserve and dignity 
of her conduct and the almost exemplary disci- 
pline of her sodiery won her their respect and 
admiration. 

The far-seeing and cautious diplomacy of Great 
Britain saw the enormous advantage of an alli- 
ance with the* risbg Power of the East, and in 
1902 was oonoliid(9d the Anglo-Japanese alliance 


which is now in the -titanic conflict of Eurc^ of 
inestimable benefit to the Allied Powers, By thb 
alliance each party was bound to consult the other 
fully find frankly m all matters involving their 
interests, to remain neutraLwhen the other was 
at war with a single Power^aOd to assist the other 
when at war with more than one Power. 

Domestic politics never ran smooth except when 
the state was menaced with external danger* 
The getiro or Elder Statesmen, on whom the Mik- 
ado relied entirely, were practically omnipotent in 
administration, and Government by the Diet 
existed only in name, so long ns the Cabinet were 
responsil>le to the Emperor and could defy the 
majority in the Diet to do their worst. The genro 
being mostly composed of the leaders of the chief 
clans, particularly the Satsuma and Choshu class 
of historic fame, their power came to bq hated 
as the cl III -government, and Counts Itagaki and 
Okunin ill vain hurled their forces at its citadel. 
Once iiidt od in 1898, yielding to the advice of 
Marquis ito, the Mikado summoned them to fbrm 
a Cabinet in combination, but they did not hold 
together long. In 1900, Ito who had kept aloof 
from p.ivtiMs, himself formed a party called the, 
^ev/*fi;a/,nasociation of friends of the constitution, 
which he led for three years, being succeeded by 
another highly respected member of the genro^ 
Mar(|uis Saioiiji. This party has generally com- 
manded a mnjority in the Diet, and, while not 
exempt from the vicissitudes to which political' 
organizations are subject in a state where party 
Government has not yet securely established 
itself, may be said to be the most powerful poli- 
tical school in Japan, ii^es gradually absorbed 
the Liberals and adopted the principle of minis- 
terial responsibility to the Diet while the cry of 
party Cabinets is the peculiar mark of the Pro- 
gressists. 

N6 squabbles in the Diet, however, could arrest 
the phenomena] growth in the prosperity and 
enlightenment of the Japanese people. Every- 
thing that science and organization could do was 
applied to the internal development of the country’s 
resources, and wo find her commerce with the 
outside world growing by leaps and bounds. A 
welbdevised system of education increased the 
national efficiency many times over, whUe streng- 
thening in an extraordinary degree the peculiarly 
national virtues of pride of country and patrio- 
tism. 

The restless aggression of Russia in Manchuria 
was a standing threat to the independence of 
Korea. Japan tbei^fore joined Great Britain. 
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and the United !!^tatGs in extracting from liussia a 
pix>ini8e to evacuate Manchuria in three instui- 
inents at three fixed periods. The promise was 
not kept. Backed by the moral support of her 
allies, Japan carried on negotiations with llussia, 
but could make no impression on the unyielding 
diplomacy of the great noithern empire, instead 
of withdrawing from Manchuria or giving the 
required guarantees of the independence of China 
and Koi*ea and of “ the open door ” everywhere, 
Russia only despatched additional men-of-war 
and forces to the East. Neither self-respect nor 
patience could hold out longer. Japan for her 
part had not been idle. Knowing her enemy 
well, she had made every preparation for 
war and taken every precaution. The enthu- 
siasm of the people knew no bounds. The 
Navy g-nd the Army were alike eager for the 
supreme test. Once more political dissensions 
were laid aside and every nerve was strained in 
the country’s cause. As soon as it became clear 
that war was inevitable, the coolness and calcula- 
tion of Admiml Togo prevented the junction of 
the scattered detachments of the Russian fleet 
and secured the undisputed command of the sea. 
When war was actually declared, therefore, 
Japan was able to land her armies when and 
where she chose. The world rang during 1904 
and the greater part of 1905 with stoiies of the 
reckless valour and ecstatic self-sacrifice of 
Japanese soldiers, while the thoroughness and 
precision of the arrangements that iiad been 
made ih nil the details of campaigning was the 
wonder of the older Powers of the West. Port 
Arthur, believed to be as impregnable as science 
could make any fortress, fell after a protracted 
siege by land and by sen, adding imme»isura- 
bly to the reputation of the victor. Manchuria 
was the scene of the land operations, the opposed 
armies meeting for mortal combat in no fewer 
than six great battles. One of these engage- 
ments, that of Liao- \" ling, lasted nine days, while 
the most sanguinary and famous battle of the war, 
that of Mukden, raged for fourteen days. ^ The 
victories fell to Japan, but were gained at too gi'eat 
co.st. But a dramatic triumph was in store for 
her. Soon after the partial destruction of the 
Russian fleet and its signal defeat near the Yalu, 
the Czar’s advisers ordered the Baltic tleet to 
proceed to the Pacific under the command of 
Admiral Rozshestvenski. Naval critics were full 
of misgivings as to its fate. The Japanese 
admiral had made a perfect secret of his tactics. 
Expectation had been raised to the highest pitch, 


when almost suddenly the news was flashed 
i*ound the world that the fleets had engaged-each 
other in the straits of Tsushima and that the 
Russian fleet had been destroyed. Trafalgar had 
not been more decisive. 

Both parties were sorely in need of rest, when 
the Piesident of the United States offered to 
mediate. The ambassadars met at Portsmouth in 
New llampsliiroin August 1 905, and the treaty was 
signed in September. The principal terms were : 
Korea was acknowledged to be within Japan’s 
sphere of influence; the Liao-Tung peninsula 
with Port Arthur was ceded to her; Russia was 
to give away the southern half of Saghalien and 
the control of the southern section of the Man- 
churian railway ; she was also to evacuate southern 
Manchuri i and transfer to Japan all the privileges 
she had obtained from China. It will be seen 
that Japan got practically nothing by this costly 
and exhausting war which she had not already 
won by the Chinese War of 1894-95. The bur- 
dens laid on the people by the war and by the 
greatly increased army and navy rendered neces- 
.sary by her new possessions and entanglements 
were oppressive. 

The administration of Korea was a great pro- 
blem. The effects of long years of misrule could 
not be easily effaced. The people were suspicious 
and resentful, and the wilder spirits fancied it their 
duty to resist the reforms that Japanese states- 
men introduced into the administration. Count 
Inouyo, YLscount Muira and Baron Komura had 
successively represented het at the Korean capital, 
and now after the Russian war, the Mikado ap- 
pointed Prince Ito himself Resident-General at 
Seoul. The ugod statesman entered on his task 
with eharactoristic energy ; but as the indefinite 
conditions of a protectorate did not give him a 
free hand, the old Emperor of Korea was forced 
te abdicate and in the minority of the next heir 
and successors, Prince Ito exercised unchecked 
authority. In the prograss of this beneficent 
and humane task, he met his death by the hand 
of an assassin in 1909. Thus in tragedy closed 
one of the most remarkable lives in the history 
of the human race. Few sons of man have done 
greater things or left more honoured memories 
behind. Korea was formally annexed in 1010. 

The same year Japan adopted a highly protec- . 
tive tariff, which caused much stir among the 
commercial nations of the world. Its effects 
however, were modified, so far as Great Britain 
was concerned, by a special treaty of commerce. 
At about the eame time in 1911 the alliance 
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between these two powers, whfch had been found 
advantfl^ous to both sides, was renewed for 
another ten years. The one new condition was 
that ** if either of the contracting parties was at 
war with a Power with which it had a treaty of 
arbitration, neither of the parties should be 
under an obligation to give its support.” Obvi- 
ously this provision was intended to avert the 
complications that were apprehended os a result 
of the strained gelations between the United 
States and Ja]:mn over the treatment of emigrants 
from the latter country into the former. 

The good Kmperor Mutsu-Hito, whose long 
reign called the Meiji Bra began in 1868, died in 
1912. Restored in his own pei'son to the actual 
powers of Emperor, of which his house had for 
centuries been deprived, Mutsu* Uito had wit- 
nessed and had himself been '‘apart” of many 
wonderful transformations which may be summed 
up as the growth of a nation from infancy to 
full adolescence. The grief of the nation at his 
death was most profound, and various weie the 
ways in which it expressed itself. But the most 
startling and the most characteristic expression 
was the suicide of General Nogi the hero of 
Port Arthur and Mukden on the occasion of the 
funeral. No gift of sympathetic imagination will 
enable one to understand fully the extraordinary 
contempt of life that the Japanese display on un- 
expected occasions. Uarakin^ however, is an 
ordinary incident in their annals and need not 
surprise any one who remembers that twenty 
eminent ofticersof the army disembowled them- 
selves in tSaniitrai fashion when they learned that 
the premature conclusion of the peace of Bhimo- 
noseki in 1895 prevented their inarch on Pekin. 
The Empress had borne no child ; Mutsu-llito’s 
successor, in the most ancient and one 


of the most illustrious* of the thrones on the 
face of the earth, Yoshi-Hito, is his son by one of 
his other consorts. The new era will be known 
as the Taisho or Great Resolutions. A severe 
Cabinet crisis occun'ed soon after the < new 
Emperor’s accession. The war minister made 
a demand of money for tv\o fresh army divisions 
for the defence of Korea. The Cabinet by an 
overwhelming majority refused the grant. The 
war minister resigned, and his place could not bo 
hlled up, for the law reipiired that his portfolio 
should be held* by an officer of the A,rmy and the 
Army boycotted the ministry. The Premier, 
Marquis Saionji, was obliged to resign. He was 
succeeded by Prince Katsura, who had to with- 
draw in a few days owing to the violence of 
popular clamour. His successor in the Prime- 
Minister’s position was Admjral Count Yamapioto 
who in his turn has given place to Count Okuma^ 
This gloat statesman, held in great estimation by 
the people for his independece, love of democracy, 
and zetil for educition, has, except for two brief 
periods, never held uflice before. Great expecta- 
tions are entertaii.ed that his tenure of office will 
be marked by the overthrow of dun -government 
and the hrm establishment of a truly democratic 
administration. 

The last few ye»r8 have been marked by acute 
controversy with the United States Government. 
California has by express legislation excluded the 
Japanese along with other Asiatics, and the 
proud and sensitive nation keenly resent it. In 
spite of President Wilson’s strong disapprobation, 
the State law continues in opemtion ; but 
unpleasantness has been averted for the time 
being by an understanding tliat a certain number 
of Japi\nese shall be allowed to enter annually. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 

BY MR. T. E. WELBY. 




T is the German case ngainst \is that Great 
m Britain bns persistefitly stood in Germany’s 

i * way, needlessly thwarted legitimate German 
ambitions and finally created a great longue 
of Powers ngninst that blainoless and [)acific 
country. The charge is of course too preposter- 
ous for elaborate refutation. But it is well worth 
while reviewing British foreign policy during 
the last forty years or so to see where and how 
Great Britain has been at variance with Germany. 

Friction really began in 1875. At that date, 
to the exti-eme disgust of Germany, France had 
made a marvellous recovery from Ivor downfall, 
and .in the early part of tliis yenr she had in- 
creased her army by adding a fourth battalion to 
every regiment in the French army. At the same 
time in France, as in every other country where 
t^ere were Roman Catholics, there was \mwg 
heard some sharp criticism of the polii'y of Ger- 
many towards Romanist interests. Bismarck, 
who deplored not having ** hied Fiance white,” 
professed to believe the utterly senseless story 
that Fmnce was seeking to create a Romanist 
league against Germany. But this pretence was 
not tiaken seriously by the Germans themselves, 
and there was little disguise of the fact that Ger- 
many contemplated a second war .^gainst France 
simply in order to crush her for ever and thus 
repair the omission of 1870-71, when her power 
of recuperation had been underestimated. At 
this juncture, both Great Britain and Russia in- 
tervened. The full story is not yet known. 
Readers of the memoirs of contemporary diplo- 
matists are well aware, however, that Jjord Derby 
gave definite assurances to the French charge cV 
ajffairea in London and that Lord Udo Russell, 
the British Ambassador in Berlin, 8]X)ke plainly 
to Bismarck on the subject. Bismarck professed 
complete innocence. Whereupon Lord Odo Rus- 
sell dryly requested the Chancellor to cet]s\|ro the 
German Ambassadors in London, Paris and Bt. 
Petersburg, who had been guilty of the error of 
misleading foreign governments as to German in- 
tentions. For once Bismarck had no retort. 

Thereafter for some years Anglo-German rela- 
tions were not seriously strained. Bismarck was 
busy in the formation of the Triple Alliance. 
Here unfortunately Great Britain, through an in- 
discretion of Lord Salisbury, contributed to his 
•ttOCCflBf Ibe Chancellor was aware of the dilfi* 


culfcy of getting Italy into the Alliance. He re- 
solved to play on her jealousy of French colonial 
expansion and he cunningly intimated to Lord 
Salisbury that Germany would not object to 
il^'rench occupation of Tunis, to which Italy bad 
sentimental claims, and thus ^cited the British 
statesman’s approval in advance. When Italy 
protested, Britisli diplomacy evidently failed to 
reveal in Rome the fact that the suggestion had 
come from Berlin. 

The time had now come when Germany could 
enter on a colonial policy of her own, to which 
till then Bismarck had entertained some objection. 
The Germans had been annoyed by British annex- 
ation of Walfish Bay in 1878. In 1883 further 
trouble arose in South- West Africa. A certain 
German merchant had purchased a large piece of 
land at Angra Pequonn., on the west and about 
‘200 miles from the Orange River. This man ap- 
pealed for German protection. The German 
Government enquired whether Great Britain would 
guarantee him protection. Now obviously Great " 
Britain was under no moral or other obligation to 
undertake his protection. Equally obviously she 
could not allow Germany to exact from her a free 
hand to take “ protective ” measures, probably 
culminating in annexation in the event of trouble 
with the native tribes. Lord Granville after, 
many delays made that clear. The German elec-> 
tions were then on, and a great deal of ill-feeling 
was therefore excited. The rebuff 'Bismarck had 
received was used os a bit of party ^ capital. In 
the end Great Britain yielded, and so began the 
building up of German South-West Africa. On 
the east also friction arose, over Delagoa Bay, 
but here even Mr. Gladstone’s Government could 
not yield. Mr. Gladstone nevertheless was friend- 
ly to German colonial expansion, so long as it did 
not seriously interfere with vested British inte- 
rests, and in a well known speech he wished it 
God speed.” The other great British statesman 
of the period, Lord Salisbury, was still friendlier, 
and in fact was much too complaisant, chiefly 
because in those days he regarded Qermany as a 
check on Russia. The agreement he concluded 
with Germi^ny in 1890 was distinctly one-sided, 
for the transfer of Heligoland was a strategic 
error of the first magnitude, and all that Germany, 
really conceded in Africa was the acknowledgment 
of British claims that could not have been die* 
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puted. However, the avoidances of further friction 
in Africa was a considerable advantage, though 
'only a temporary one, and the British acquisition 
of Bechuanaland had driven a wedge between Ger- 
man territory and the Boer Bepublics. There 
was some excuse for hoping that there would be 
no more trouble in Africa. 

Trouble followed nevertheless. The Jameson 
raid drew from the Kaiser the historic telegram 
to President Kruger, and there is now no doubt 
that if Germany Bad possessed a strong fleet in 
1896 there would have been an Anglo-German 
War. In 1897-98 the policies of Great Britain 
and Germany in the Far Jfiast were seen to be in 
some opposition, but the South African War soon 
put all other subjects out of mind. The fury of 
the German people against Groat Britain took 
extreme and repulsive forms. How far the Kaiser 
was with his people is uncertain, but he seized the 
opportunity to develop his naval policy. From 
that moment, this war became almost inevitable, 
for Germany had entered on a naval rivalry 
which in the end could only result in either a 
conflict with Great Britain or the admission to 
the German people that the enormous expendi- 
ture had been merely to gratify vanity. 

The British response, after the war, was the 
cultivation of specially cordial relations with 
France and later on with France’s ally, Jlussia. 
The Entente Carrliale, developed later into the 
Triple Entente^ had no ofTensive edge ; it was 
purely defensive, and Great Britain steadily re- 
frained from embodying it in any compact for 
military and naval co-operation. On tho eve of 
this war she was still not bound to assist Fnince 
or Russia with men or money in war. Tho fact 
was known to the whole world, and it w.as gener- 
ally supposed by German statesmen that as a 
matter of fact she would keep out of the war — 
which makes it peculiarly absurd for the German 
Press to allege that Great Britain was in any 
sense conspiring against Germany, for the first 
step in a conspiracy would have been a very defi- 
nite military and naval convention, with a bind- 
ing promise to stand together in war. 


We were, however, anticipating. In 1906, im- 
mediately after the beginning of the A^glo-* 
French understanding, came Germany’s blustef^dtiii 
entrance into the Moroccan question. Its object 
was plain : Great Britain and France were to be 
separated. France had to yield, but she at once 
voted ^60 million for military purposes. Ger- 
many replied by constructing strategic railway^ 
towards the Belgian frontier. At the Algeciras 
Conference the German attempt to drive a wedge 
between England and France was renewed, with- 
out success. In 1908 came the crisis caused by 
the Austro-Hungarian annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and the German ultimatum to Rus- 
sia, who, being unready in a military sense after 
the Russo-Japanese War; had to yield as France 
had done th^eo years earlier. 

The policy of bluster was developing apace; but 
still Great Britain hoped for an understanding 
, with Germany. The limitation of armaments was 
seriously discussed. The 1911 Morocco cris^ 
Wiis the next and most dangerous German attempt 
to split tho Triple Entente, At length Great 
Britain w.*is forced to the verge of war, but Ger- 
many was not ready. At least, she hoped that 
three or four years later she would be relatively 
stronger, for her naval programme was increSSing 
and the work on the Kiel Canal was in progress. 
As a matter of fact she miscalculated. But Great 
Britain once more raised the question of a naval 
holiday,” or pause in construction, and during the 
Balkan crisis Great Britain co-operated with 
Germany. Tho huge increase in the peace 
strength of the German Army evolved no reply 
from the British. In the face of every indication 
that Germany w^as making ready for war. Great 
Britain cherished the hope of improving Anglo- 
Gertnan relations. On the 1st January 1914. Mr. 
Lloyd George actually announced that the 
'moment ^vas peculiarly favourable for the reduc- 
tion of British naval and military expenditure. 
At the hist Great Britain deferred action until 
it was almost too late. But in German eyes she 
was plotting against Germany. 
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RIEFLY Prussinn diplomncy of the sev(hi- 
tios msiilted in an understanding with 
Russia and Italy, the succossful fomenting 
of friction between England and France, 
France and Russia, Rus.sia and Austria, Austria 
and Italy, the isolation and destruction of Aus- 
tria, the annihilation of France, the acquiring of 
Kiel, with all its intense significance to future 
history, union and Em})ire, the Three Emperors 
League, and the Triple Alliance. 

In sharp contrast Prussian diplomacy of the 
nineties and “ tens ” has resulted in tlie Entente 
CordinU^ the good understanding between Russia, 
franco and England, the alienation of Italy, the 
isolation of Germany and Austria agaiusit a world 
combination of the British Empire, France, Rus- 
sia, Belgium, Japan, Servia, Montenegro, with the 
hostile^noutrality of Portugal and Italy and the 
distrust of the world. To add Turkey to the 
German alliance would only be an insult to the 
sick man who has been forcibly hold in his bed, 
and operated on against his will. 

That England should have been thrown into 
the arms of Rus.sia —her greatest rival in fnist 
international politics in the near and far-east ; 
and that the Entente Cordicde should have 
been substituted for ** Perfide Albion ” is sufficient 
proof either of wanton diplomacy or egregious 
folly. 

Not only was Bismarck great enough to carve 
out an empire by diplomacy and war, but he was 
wise enough to forsee the result of (lennany’s 
obsession.* 

The Iron Chancellor warned his country and 
his Emperor, shortly before he died. One might 
almost apply to his successors thi phrase which 
Cunningham applied to the Stuarts “ They did 
not limit their projects with duo regard to their 
resources ” 

If the inner history of the war has done one 
thing more than another it has em))hasized once 

* **1 am only aony for my poor country.** 

** It wiU be a bad day for Europe when Russia produ- 
ces a stiileltneii who would not hesitate to eaoriflee tVo 
lose of a million men.** 

** Whsl[,tt elites ie True ’* (said with reference to an 
erHoleiiiri^i O&ntmporary Review which foretold the 
Iteieer’e pcMOOt megalomania and diplomacy.) 


. more the intrepid and masterly diplomacy of 
Bismarek. If men are to be judged by resulte, 
then Bismarck stands ^st on tlie scroll of fame. 
The groat ones of the earth had hitherto either 
carried their countrieH* glory with them to the 
grave, like Napoleon, or exhausted their states 
by the magnitude of their success like Louis 
XI Y. But Bismarck having created a polity for 
his nation lived to see the fruits of his work, and 
stood aside while the seeds of a new policy were 
carelessly sown. Was ever such a record? To 
understand the true significance of the contrast 
in method wo must turn back to 1850. 

The most remarkable feature of international 
politics in the latter half of the 1 9th century was 
the rise of Prussia in the decade, 1860-1870. 
How far this was due almost entirely to the efforts 
of one man is, perhaps, best seen in the condition 
of Germany befoie Jfismarck came into power. 

In 1850 Austria dominated a German confeder- 
ation, Prussia was treated not ns an ally, but as 
a subordinate to bo dictated to.* And it is ob- 
vious, from their attitude in 1866 and again in 
1870, that the other Euroj^ean powers .considered 
Prussia of little importance, and likely to collapse 
under the threats of France and Austria. 

Briefly Bismarck had the following aims in 
view to restore Prussian prestige (it is to be noted 
that he started with national and not imperial 
ideas), to oust Austria from tlio leadership in 
Germany, and to cement national solidarity by a 
bold, and if necessary, aggressive policy. The 
means, which he had at his dispo.^sal, wet^e, rough- 
ly, a Machiavellian grasp of diplomacy’, the in- 
herited spirit of Prussian Militarism, and the 
engine free to all empire builders --war — . 

“ He was ” he said at one time “ vaguely aware 
that he wanted war.'^ Indirectly the attainment 
of his object meant the humiliation of Austria 
and France, leaving no rival on the continent. 

His remarks in 1866 and then later in his life 
are so well-known that I must apologise for in- 
troducing them here : — 

That a war with Franoe would auooeed with a war 
with Austria lay in the logio of history. 

* Compire the treaty of 01milU.(N'o?bniber 1850.) 
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I did notdoatft that a Franoo-Dortnan waif must take 
plaoo before the ooustruotion of a united Germany 
oould take place.* 

Monarchy as understood in Germany " said Acton 
“ is not as we understand it the condition under which 
a nation secures self-government: it is not government 
by law but government by authority.’* 

Hut it has been a bye-law of German unity 
that it should be thoroughly Prussianised. Even 
to-day Prussia has a veto in the constitution by 
reason of her ab^solute majority in the Bundes- 
rath. 

Such were Bismarck’s aims, such his reasons. 
It is of his diplomacy that we wish principally to 
speak. The history of Prussian militarism is too 
well-known to need detailing here. The charac- 
ters of its founder and his successors are suflicient 
witness to its stability and permanence. 

The great elector found a militia and left an 
army, lie was the arch-priest of opportunism, 
autocracy and militarism. His son, the Drill 
Sergeant ” raised the troops from .*18,000 to 
80,000. To ** Don’t Care’s ” rnad father Prussia 
owes more than history has oared to acknowledge. 
He did not, like his successors, attempt to shai*e 
in the domain of the world politics, but in domes- 
tic policy he was “ Prussia’s greatest king.” He 
practised rigid economy in a way which alone 
enabled Prussia to support an army out of all 
proportion to her size. His son earned for him- 
self the title of Great by his courage and military 
genius. He nurtured the harvest which Boon, 
Moltke and Bismarck were to reap. Not even 
the onslaughts of N;ipoleon nor the incompetence 
of his successors were powerful to break the tra- 
dition, which still guides Germany to-day. 

Fearless decisions were characteristic of Bis- 
marck, He saw that only by the sword could 
the Austrian domination be overthrown, and did 
not shrink from the task before him. He knew 
that others would not dare to follow where h6 
trod, so his first concern was to make himself and 
his master absolute in Prussia. This done, and 
liberalism defeated, Prussian foreign policy was ’ 
his own. Abroad circumstances favoured Bis- 
marck, but he made the best possible use of them. 
He befriended Russia during the Polish rising of 
1863, and thus ensured her neutrality both in 
1866 and 1870. France and Napoleon were suc- 
cessfully kept out of the way as the result of the 
famous interview at Biarritz in October 1865. In 
the following year Italy engaged to attack her life- 
long enemy Austria — If Prussia should declare war 

* Oismarek’s roroiniscenGes. 


within three months (April 8, 1806); Tfai|s skill- 
fully did Bismarck prepare to strike at an isolated 
Austria. Italy had indeed recently ofifered to 
buy Venetia, hut Austria had imprudentily re- 
fused. She now hurriedly attempt to reopen 
negotiations* but found that conciliation was too 
late. Bismarck’s final stroke of diplomacy was 
to inveigle Austria into declaring war, thus pre- 
tending, in the eyes of Europe, that Austria was 
the aggressor. ABer Sadowa, Napoleon the Third 
disclosed a little of his real Bonapartiist aims for 
France in demanding from Prussia the cession of 
the Rhenish Palatinate and the piDvince of Hesse 
Darmstiirdt south of the Rhine. This Bismarck 
refused almost at the point of the sword,* and 
successfully brought the most recalcitrant mem- 
ber, Havana, into the union by revealing France’s 
designs on her territory. The most remarkable 
feature of Bismarck’s diplomacy is its foresight. 
The triple alliance was foreshadowed after 1866, 
by the cession of Venetia to Italy, and the extra- 
onlinary leniency showm to Austria. • 

He recognised the necessity for placating these 
two with a view to the isolation of France in the 
near future. 

After the Austrian War the French wjjre sud- 
denly alive to their own danger, and their inglo- 
rious failure to dominate Europe once more, as 
they had hoped to do, after Prussia and Austria 
had been weakened by prolonged conflict. Aus- 
tria was essential as an ally but ** Austria would 
not move without Italy, would not move that is, 
with Italy hostile in its rear. France and Italy 
were divided by Rome.’'t 

It should be remembered that in spite of Bis- 
marck’s recognition of the necessity for a war 
with France, it was France herself who from 
1866 onwards attempted by military preparations^ 
by intrigues and alliances to strike a blow at 
German unity before it was too late. The real 
situation was this, that when once Bismarck rea- 
lised the intentions of Napoleon, J he determined 
to use his diplomacy in such a way that war 
would ensue, but as the result of French initia- 
tive. 

The Hohenzollern candidature for the Spanish 
throne provided the necessary opportunity and in 
spite of Leopald’s withdrawals and King William’s 
conciliatory attitude, the War Party in France, 
the French and German Press, and Bismarck’s 

* Vide Dismarck’n letter to Moltke at thfie janoture. 

t Aoton. 

I Compare Napoleon’s personal intrigues with the 
Austrian Emperor for a concerted attack on Prussia* 
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careful “doctoring ” combined to open the Avar. 
Of Jlistnarck’s deliberate intent to foment Avar, 
there can be little doubt. He despatched both 
agents and money to Spain, and Avavered between 
deep depression and high spirits as the tide turned 
against or in favour of war. With war once de- 
clared lllsmarck reaped the reward for his diplo- 
macy of the last ten years. England Avas neutral ; 
almost sympathetic ; Itiissia proved an activ^e 
iriend by restraining Austria’s support of France; 
and though Italy rejected the oiler of Nice, SaA’oy 
and the Roman teriitory, she was forced into 
imutrality by the fanaticism of the French Court. 

The success of his policy lay in its concealment. 
England at any rate liad little suspicion of the 
methods employed. Ilut llisniarck had still one 
more arrow in his diplomatic quivei*, a proved 
weapon. The unguarded utterances of Napoleon 
at Biarritz in 18(15, and of the French ambassa- 
dor in 18()7, Avere published in the Times shortly 
after the Frencli had declared war. 

At Biarritz Napoleon would appear to ha\’o 
not only claimed the South Rhenish provinces as 
compensation for his neutiality, but hinted at 
his desire to annex Belgium. In the compact 
made between Bismarck and Bonodetti in 18(17 
the cession of Belgium to France Avas specifically 
mentioned. The publication of these damning 
evidences of Bonapartist aims and intrigues se- 
cured for Bismarck a free hand and the isolation 
and the distrust of the enemy. 

In this maze of international bargain.s and 
alliances, it is really Italy that appears in the 
best light. She refused to abandon Prussia for 
Austrian bribes in 186G, and again refused to 
abandon France for Prussian bribes in 1870. 

It is evident that Napoleon badly mismanaged 
his opportunities in Southern (Germany. On the 
very eve of war Bismarck betrayed the uncertain 
condition of the South by explaining “ VA'ith the 
South or without the South, we are a match for 
them.” Indeed tlie Bavarians had gone so fai* as 
to vote by a majority in the Committee of the 
Chamber that a strict neutrality sholild be main- 
tained. The South reluctantly Avent over to the 
North. To sit on the fence was impossible, and 
Prussia was more compelling than France. 

The culminating point of Bismarck’s policy Avas 
.seen at Versailles in January 1871. The German 
Empire was proclaimed. Even the King of Prus- 
sia did not grasp the significance of the day, and, 
but for his Chancellor, would have clung to the 
old title. The external appearance of Empire was 
essential for the safety of the south. Internally 


in the constitution flismarck was as anxious as 
his Royal master to place the controlling power 
in the hands of Prussia. Of this achievement 
Holland Rose says “ However censurable much of 
his condu(‘t may be, his action in working up to, 
and finally consummating, German unity at the 
right psychological moment stands out as one of 
tlie greatest feats rf statesmanship which history 
records,” and “ thus the work begun in 1866 Avas 
completed. The blood shed by ^orth and south 
side by side on many a victorious field had made 
of Germany a united nation.” It is hard to find 
another example of a deliberate, calculated, policy, 
adopted in ^uirsuit of a definite aim, each step 
marked out in advance, each eventuality prepared 
for, and such a policy attaining its end. Yet it 
was not cold calculation, but red hot enthusiasm. 
The man of blood and iron, can at least be credit- 
ed Avith superb patriotism. 

But Bismarck did not fight singlehanded. ITis 
enemies fought on his side. Owing to the quixotic 
schemes of Napoleon 111 and the criminal 
folly of his adviser's, ^Van(?e dug her own graA’e. 
The part of the .supporter of the lost causes, or 
the benefactor of the depi'essed nationalities, may 
have suited a Castlereagh, a Canning, or a J'al- 
merston, but it ill became Napoleon IJT when 
his country was on the eve of both internal and 
external disruption. No doubt the heir to the 
heritage of the Revolution and Bonapartism felt 
it his duty to do something to revive the tradi- 
tion of French Championship.* 

But his schemes were both ill-timed, immature 
and half-hearted. Unfortunately too they Avere 
not always devoid of self-interest t Alas for the 
glories of Bonapartism. 

“ It Avas re.served for the Two Napoleons, uncle 
and nephew, to force those divided peoples to 
comradeship in arms.”J Napoleon ITT strength- 
ened Bismarck’s hand by creating an atmosphere 
of distrust amongst the nations which might have 
been his allies. Thus he initiated a united Ger- 
many on his frontier, and raised the bogey of 
Prussian drmiinntion which haunts France to-dny. 

If you mii.st fight, it is Avell to fight with the 
right on your side. Unfortunately Napoleon was 
not even able to do that. Partly owing to Bis- 
marck’s astute cunning, and partly to the vag- 

He knew well tb4t the instinotB of France were 
military and domineering, so that he has resolved to 
gratify them.*' Q. V. L. (to Lord Cowley.) 
t Belgium. 

I Fisher. 
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arios of Napoleon, the French undoubtedly figured 
in the eyes of Europe as the aggressors in 1870. 

' How far Napoleon’s schemes were distrusted in 
Europe can be seen from the following letter 
written by Palmerston to Queen Victoria in 
August 1861. 

*» But they (Sweden) consider the French Na- 

tion essentially aggressive, and they think that the Em- 
peror is obliged to humour neutral feeling and to follow, 
as far the difference in circumstance . will allow, the 
policy of his uncle^ They consider the principle of 
natioualities to be the deciding principle of the day, and 
accordingly Venetia ought to belong to Italy, Poland 
ought to be soourod for Russia, and Finland ought to be 
restored to Sweden. HoNtein should be purely Oer- 
man with its own Duke, Schleswig should be united to 
Denmark and when the proper time conics with Sweden 
and Norway.” 

Also from the Queen’s reply : 

•» His (the King of Sweden's) desire to ac<niiro 

Denmark and Finland is not unnatural, and would not 
be very dangerous, but the important part of the matter 
is that the Emperor Napoleon has evidently tried to 
bribe him for his schemes by such expectations. After 
having established a large Kingdom (Italy) dependent 
upon him, and possessing a fleet in the south of Europe 
on the right flank, he evidently tries to esUblish by the 
same means a similar power on his left flank in tho 
north. If then the Revolutions of Poland and Hungary 
take Germany in the rear, he will be eventually in the 
all powerful position which his uncle held, and at which 
he himself aims, with that one difference that unlike his 
uncle, who had to fight England all tho Hinc (who 
defended desperately her interests in Europe) he trios 
to effect his purpose in alliance with England, and 
thus for this end uses our own free press, and in our 
own free Qii>uiitry.”* 

Can any defence be made foi* the French Var 
Party ? The difficulty of the French and (lernian 
relations was, and is still to-day -that no natural 
boundary limits their sphere of influence where 
they meet. Each wanted and wants a sure pro- 
tection against a sudden attack from her neigh- 
bour. This Bismarck secured to some extent in 
1870 in the fortresses of Metz and Strassburg,' 
and the Alsatian territory. Had Napoleon been 
as astute a diplomatist as Bismarck, he would no 
doubt have succeeded in separating the lower 
provinces from (Terniany+ -made the Rhine a 
bulwark between France and Ceniiany, and solved 
the problem for several generations. 

* Queen Victoria’s letters have proved of inefttimable 
value to the student of diplomacy. Gould anything be 
more expressive than tho above ? Compare also a letter 
from the King of the Belgians dated February ]K.’>9 and 
a letter to Lord John Rnssol dated July 1859. Q. V* L. 
Page 462 Vol. HI. 

t In 1868 the Grand Duke of Hesse offered bis terri- 
tory on.Ahe left bank to the Emperor. 


The defence for France is then, that her Em- 
peror and his advisers promoted war out of fear 
for the future. She realised though not with the 
*same thoroughness as Bismardc that there must 
be war. If war must come the sooner the better^ 
The longer postponed the stronger Prussia, and 
the more united Germany would become. 

“ The power that was already formidable would 
soon be overwhelming, and France would be at 
its iiiorcy. So far as politics can be reduced to 
figures the thing w.ms clear ” said Acton. This is 
justified in the light of siibsecjuent history, lu 
the eyes of Europe in 1870 Na|K)leon was sure to 
be triumphant. 

Prince Von Bulowis evidently prejudiced when 
he writes ; — 

“ Nothing could show more elerly the marvolloue way 
in which the mature wisdom of our old Emperor co- 
operated with the genial of Prihee Bismarck than the 
fact that they effected the unification of Germany not 
only in tho face of all the difficulties with which they 
were confronted at home, but also in spite of opposition 
avowed or secret, and of the displeasure of the whole gt 
Europe.” “ Tho displeasure ” was with France and not 
with Germany.”* 

It was unfortunate for France, that when Na- 
[)oleou saw the danger ahead of him, he did not 
take the proper steps to strengthen his position, 
by alliances and the securing of the good feeling 
of Europe. He did indeed seek alliances (Both 
sides did — “ Both parties laboured to bring about 
a war— the one after the conclusion of the alli- 
ances — the other before ”) but no alliance could 
rest secure which was at the mercy of the whims 
of Napoleon and the passionate prejudices of the 
Empress. If one were asked to state laconically 
the causes of tho Franco- Prussian War, one 
might SB}^ “ the Pope, the Poles and the Press.” 

* “ He will now probably omit no occasion to cajole 
Austria as he has done to Russia, and turn her spirit of 
revenge upon Prussia and Germany— the Emperor’s 

probable next victims Should he thus have rend* 

cred hiiiifolf the master of the entire continent, 
the time may come for us cither to obey or to light 
him with terrible odds against us.’* 

i^etter of Queen Victoria to Lord John Russel, July 

. . VT . 

•* With such an extraordinary man as Louis Napoleon, 
wo oan never be for one instant safe.” 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, February, 

1852. 

•* Lowe did not care what happened to Germany ; 
Lord Granville asked himself what would be the posi- 
tion of England with the Frenoh at f Berlin. Cardwell 
at the war office estimated that they would get there in 
about six weeks. All agreed that Germany had no 
chance, and that it would be doing them a service to get 
them out of the scrape." Lord Aotoo on the English 
Cabinet’s attitude. . .. : 
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Napoleon, like James, 11, committed suicide 
over Rome. The good will of Italy whs forfeited 
at the most cntical moment by Napoleon’s obsti- ^ 
nate refusal to abandon' his support of the 
“ Roman territory.” This Catholic prejudice was 
more the pursuation of the Empress Eugenie than 
of her Consort. Her partial responsibility for 
the drama of 1870 cannot bs doubted (Test ma 
guerre a 'imi she is reported to have said to 
M. Parien. 

** The Empress \Ya8 at least under no delusion. Sho 
saw that the dynasty depended on prestij'e, and that its 
prestige required to be refreshed : and whether or no it 
be true that Bismarck determined to force on a war 
with France in the summer of 1870, she and her party 
were eager for the fray. They believed that a war would 
save the dynasty, and that a war alone could save it and 
perhaps some justification is afforded for this opinion by 
the fact that when the news of Sedan was telegraphed 
to Paris the Empire fell suddenly, without noise, with* 
out a hand to help it, or a voice raised in its defence,”* 

Unhappily it must be said that Napoleon’s own 
character was the chief factor in tlie downfall of 
his Empire.t ** He was a man of half resolve, of 
small extravagancies and petty intrigUGs.’':|: 

The people themselves were in a secondary way 
responsible, as they Had been with Bonaparte, 
and in that they required “ two things, glory 
abroad, and the satisfaction of their national 
vanity.” 

If Rome ruined the Italian alliance, Poland 
annulled the Austrian alliance. Friendship or at 
least a good understanding with Russia was per- 
haps the most important and most constant of 
all Bismarck’s diplomatic arrangements, lie 
earned Russia’s gratitude during the Polish 
risings, and again at the time of the Crimean 
War. In 1870 Russia did not forget the part 
that Napoleon 111 had played in these two occur- 
rences. The Tsar made it clear to the Austrian 
Government, that, though he was outwardly neu- 
tral, he was prepared to invade Hungary if Aus- 
tria joined France. Thus was Prussian diplomacy 
rewarded in 1870. Undoubtedly Napoleon sacri- 
ficed his empire on the altar of PolUi nationality. § 

As for the press “ the story of the Franco- 
German dispute is one of National jealousy fan- 
ned for four years by newspaper editors and popu- 
lar speakers until a spark sufficed to set Western 


t B. L. Fisher. 

fie is A very extraordinary man, I might almost 
•ay mysterious.” L. (j. V. 

{Albert Thomss. 

g It is a peculiarity of the French Nation that they 
place spiritual needs above material ones.” Von 3u)ow. 


Europe ablaze.”* The })ublication o£ the Ems 
telegram gave the final opportunity for the press 
of both countries to indulge in an orgy of patriot- 
ism and vituperation. The people and Press in 
France and Germany had decided, before their 
Governments had done so, that there were just 
grounds for war. You cannot talk of war for 
ever without evoking the actuality. 

The German aims are no loss ^clear to-day. 
World power, coloniah^ empire^ and European 
domination. “ If necessary they must be obtain- 
ed 08 the result of a successful European war.”t 

The present Kaiser and his Chancellor have 
faithfully, as they thought, adhered to Prussian 
traditions: Les viocurs Politiqtm demanded a war 
with England. The pilot had been dropped, but 
the course not alteted. Empire welded by blood 
and iron. Germany was once more to cement her 
hetrogenious nationality by the policy of Bis- 
marck. Unfortunately for her, the subtle hand 
of the ])ilot removed, “ full steamed ahead ” hsis 
plunged lier into that very sea of troubles which 
Bismarck so skillfully avoided. 

We have for the purposes of the ])rescnt dis- 
cussion, no quarrel with Ceniiany’s intentions to 
make war. IF her Bernhard is and lier Treitschkes 
think that a deliberately planned wav is still a 
legitimate weapon in National and Imperial deve- 
lopment, their theories are probably based on 
solid necessity. 

Troitschke may have been inspired by hate, 
but Bornbardi is too candid a reviewer to earn 
our reproaches. Morally we may detest (lennan 
diplomacy, historically we can but despise it 
because it has not oven the mei it of success. 
Most thinking persons are willing to admit that 
(loriiiany is entitled to a future, that being last 
in the field, is not a sufiicient justification for the 
stultifying and cramping of a powerful nation ; 
but few will agree that her methods of August 
1914, represented the only way out of the diffi- 
culty. It is conceivable that she might have at- 
tained her object by peaceful methods, but if, in- 
deed, war were the only solution tlien she has 
missed her opportunity for a century---** World 
power or downfall.” ** A nation ” says Bernhardi 
“ of Hfi, 000,000 which stakes all her forces on 
winning herself a position, and in keeping that 
position, cannot be con(|uered. But it is an evil 
day for her if she relies on the semblance of 
power, or, ngscalculating her enemies’ strength, 
is content with half measures ” 

t J. Holland Rose 

t Bernhardi, 
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We are.too^close to the evetots of war to trust 
our judgment. But one thing would appear clear 
that the Kaiser misunderstood the part that 
England was going to play in the war. Was it 
likely, he must have argued, that England would 
either be in a position to or desire to enter the 
war. She had everything to lose and little to 
gain. Her hands were full in Ireland, in Africa 
and in India ; her army was small and unreliable, 
her peo[de apathetic or revolutionary, her Colonies 
and Empire loose knit : her Government y)eace- 
loviiig and servile. What could such a maze of 
Hedmondites and Ulsterites, socialists and suf- 
fiugottes little navy parties and constitutional 
crises mean, if it were not decadence ? The Eng- 
land of Palmerston and Canning had passed 
away, of Byron and Nelson, of Wellington and 
Wolsey. Her Navy had loft the Meditterranenn, 
the virility of her foreign policy had waned. Her 
daughters clamoured for independence, her labour 
for recognition. No, certainly England would 
not fight, and if she did — only her navy would 
matter. If for the Kaiser, results were to be 
measured by eflbrt, then he had good reason to 
look for support from inside the British Empire. 
German diplomacy intended to insure Civil Strife 
in Ireland, disaffection in * Egypt ; revolution in 
Africa, hostility in India and disloyalty in the 
Mahommedan world. 

This done England would he effectually crippled. 
Her navy scattered and her limbs dissected, colo- 
nial unrest would prove an effectual bar to the 
massing of imperial troops and the tmnsport of 
supplies.* Humanly speaking it is hardly possi- 
ble to believe that Germany would have started 
the war unless she trusted in some of the above 
conceptions. 

As for the neutrality of Belgium, she had no 
reason to suppose, except on the ground of weak- 
ness, that England would abandon the position 
she took up in 1870. German writers and diplo- 
matists have been pleased to jeer at England’s 
self-interested morality, but whatever the German 
menace may have meant to England, however 
much she may have foreseen the perils of isola- 
tion, it was the question of Belgium that decided 
the fate of Europe, and the abandonment of in- 


There ie another danger which ooncernR England 
more oloiely and directly threatens her • vitality. This 
is due to the national movement in India* and Egypt, to 
the growing power of Islam, to the agitation for inde- 
pendenoe in the great oolonies, as well as the supremacy 
of the pro- German element in South Africa. ” Bern- 
hardi— **Qermany and the next war.** 


tiorimtiional monility which lias sealed the fate of 
Germany. 

As for Russia Germany has alternately feaiwd, 
befriended and despised the “ barbarian ” on her 
eastern frontier.” In July, 1914, Russia appear- 
ed to her neighbour as paralysed by internal la- 
bour troubles, her resources still weakened by the 
tlapanese War, and her autocracy shaking in it 
its foundations.* 

In the event of a war with England Germany’s 
military experts would certainly seem to have 
underestimated the strength and qualifications of 
the English army, t Sheer ignorance and folly 
do not satisfactorily account for Germany’s actions. 
One is therefore forced to the rather uncertain 
conclusion that German diplomats lelied on, or at 
least hoped for two essentials. — The neutrality 
of England and the active assistance of Italy. 
The following suppositions *in German diplomacy 
may help to make this conclusion clear. Germany 
was fully aware that in spite of having sjjent 300 
million on her navy, she could not hope to pi'o- 
gress against the combined navies of England, 
France and Russia. If England were neutral and 
Italy an active ally she had every reason to believe 
that both the Baltic and the Mediterranean could 
easily be dominated. It would appear that the 
neutrality of Spain even was to be violated in 
order to secure a good naval base in the Mediter- 
ranean. t The success of German designs on the 

RusHian ambassador is convinood that tho 
German Government also desired war from the first." 
Sir M. De Bunsen to Sir Edward Grey. 

The evidence is overwhelming that both in Austria 
and Germany the firm belief prevailed up to the last that 
Russia would never go to war.” The Fortnightly. 

Russia it was said was unprepared and France was in 
no condition to go to war. Introduction to the ** White 
paper." 

** Russia had said that she desired nothing but a 
period of peace to allow for her internal development." 
Ibid. 

t For a war in eontinontal Europe, we have only 
to take into anoount the regular army stationed in Eng- 
land The armv of the parts of the empire 

administered by the Enplish Cabinet, divides into the 
Regular army, the Native troops, and the Territorial 
armv, a militia made up of Volunteers which has not 
reached the intended total of .300,000. Its military value 
cannot at present be ranked very high. For a oontinen- 

tal European war it may be left out of account 

England can employ her regular army in a contineptai 
war so long only as all is quiet in the oolonies. This 
fact brings into prominence how important it will be 
should war break out to threaten England in her Colonial 
dominions, especially Egypt" Bernh^di. 

t Vide Nauticus in the December Fortnightly. 
“ Majorca was to bo treated after the fashion, not per- 
haps of Belgium, but of Luxombugg." ^ 
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Mediterranean depended absolutely either on the 
neutrality of Britain or the co-operation of the 
Italian Navy, or on both. These assumptions do 
not exclude Germany’s further schemes in Egypt 
and Turkey. In the event of English hostility 
Germany could still -rely upon the assistance of 
Kouniania, Italy, Turkey and possibly Bulgaria. 
While Egypt, Africa, Ireland and India were to 
be sudiciently fomented to tJiretiten England’s 
Empire and tie her hands. Undoubtedly a 
section of Germany believed that England would 
not sacrilice her material interests for the sake of 
a scrap of paper, and that the nation of shop- 
keepei'S had proved itself incapable of maintain- 
ing an empire.* 

Ciarnb expressed the German view as follows. 
“England’s supremacy is an unreality, her politi- 
cal power is as hollow as her moral virtues. She 
Ciinnot long retain thtat baseless supremacy. Her 
decline is certain, there may be no war. ” 

With all her minute preparations Germany 
uivlerestimated the jiart that the small national- 
ities were to play in this war. Belgium and 
Servia alone have been sufficient to upset the 
Kaiser’s plans. Germany’s misconceptions were 
amazing. “The truth is” says Dr. Oillion “the 
Berlin authorities were too well supplied witli 
details whilst lacking a safe criterion by which to 
measure their worth.” We are far from wishing 
to belittle Germany’s strength, but it cannot bo 
doubted that a number of the Kaiser’s advisei^ 
were ignorant, wilfully or otherwise, of the true 
state of allairs in England and her Colonies, and 
the attitude of the English (iovernment helped to 
keep them in ignorance. We can hardly help 
congratulating oui*selves that there is no longer a 
Bismarck at the head of affairs in Germany. 
No doubt, had there been, the policy of isolation 
and destruction would have been ruthlessly pur- 
sued. In 1870 Germany’s natural enemies 
remained neutral ; in 1914 even her allies do 
not support her. Her cause is then neither 
just nor her diplomacy good. Bismarck 
was terrified at the action of his ^ new master 
because he foresfiw that a time* would come 
when it woulJ no longer be possible for Germany 
to separate eitiier Russia and France or France 
and England. A medueval Kaiser frightening 
Europe is not the best fountainhead for the 

* That England would pay much attention to the 
neutrality of weaker Deighboure when such a stake 
wae at issue is hardtv erodible.— Bernhard i 

“Done any one believe that England would have inter- 
fered ta protect Belgian freedom against Franco?” — 

The German Chancellor. 


Kubtlities of diplomacy. To quote Bismarck once 
more “Some of the French who threatened us 
five years ago (1886) are aleady dead, and in 
all probibility hardly any of them will be alive at 
the time when France may see her chance of 
attacking us. But I will go still further 
and maintain that if Germany retains only 
semi-capable statesmen France will never have 
such an opportunity.” Assuredly Bismarck did 
not contemplate France ^ing able to attack Ger- 
many with Russia, England, Japkn, Belgium and 
Servia as her allies. 

As for Turkey he said “I rejoice to see that we 
are not disposed to give up this reserve, and are 
i-esisting the temptation to force our way into the 
ranks of those powers who ai'e immediately in- 
terested in the Turkish question.” 

In one way at least the Emperor and Dr. Von 
Bethmann Hollweg have forsaken the tradition of 
Bismarck, and in doing so have seriously jeopar- 
dised their cause. “Success” Bismarck stud 
“essentially depends upon the impression which 
the origination of the war makes upon us and 
others. It is important that we should be the 
party attacked.” It is interesting to compare this 
with Frederick the Great’s remark, which Bern- 
hardi makes use of, “He is a fool, and that nation 
is a fool, who having the power to strike his 
enemy unawares does not strike, and strike his 
deadliest.”* 

Von Bulow forgets that Bismarck was not as 
really a disciple in the same school as Treitschke 
and Bernhardi. “Even victorious wars” he said 
“can only be justified when they arc forced upon 
a nation.” But how, it may be asked does 1870 
stand the test of this maxim ? The question is 
answered by professor Cramb. 

“ The war of 1870 with France was a war of 
great revenge, of just revenge, and for one of the 
greatest causes. No war in history perhaps was 
ever more just than the war which Bismarck 
and Moltke waged against France.” Germany’s 
failure is then attributed as much to the abandon- 
ment of Bismarckiau ideals as to her purblind 
diplomacy. 

“There is no better nation than the Get mans, 
so long as they are rightly guided.” Therein lies 
the secret of Bismarck’s success and the Kaiser’s 
failure. Germans of to day hail Bismarck as the 
founder of Modern Germany — but not in the 
sense that the prince himself would have approved 
of. Von Bulow overlooks' Bismarck’s own 

* Letter to Voltaire. 
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utterances* and ingeniusly Attributes Germany’s 
. present policy to him in the following manner. 

We must never forget that without the 
gigantic achievement of Prince Bismarck this 
new era would never have dawned. Even if in 
the course of our new international policy we 
depart from the European policy of the first 
Chancellor, yet it still remains thie that the 
international tasks of the twentieth century are, 
properly speaking, the continuation of the work 
he completed in the field of the continental 
policy.” 

Thus “ though it is certain that Bismarck did 
not foresee the course of this new development 
of Germany,” he had brought Prui^sia to such a 
pitch of prosperity and powrer, that European 
and world-domination lay on the horizon of her 
future. Though V'on Bulow is an able critic of 
F'rench History he would appear, in common 
with most of Official Germany, to have adopted 
too confident a view of the methods of modern 
German diplomacy. “ European history ” he 
says ‘‘has seldom, if ever, seen an alliance of such 
strength and durability as the triple alliance ” 
even Bismarck with all his belief in the incom- 
patibility of Tsar and Republic would not have 
subscribed to such an opinion. He knew too well 
the delicacy of Austro- Italian relations.^ 

His views on the new colonial policy may be 
gathered from the following. “I am not anxious to 
know how people who have shaken the dust of the 
Katherlarfd off their feet are getting on,’’ again 
“As minister I lacked every inclination for a policy 
of colonial conquest on the French pattern.” 

* Referring to the Turkish orlciis he said What 
attitude Austria and Italy would maintain towards one 
another ? 1 cannot calculate that beforehand, it depends 
on future eventualities.” 


He was no happier over Gemany’s new European 
policy. “ Other faults ” he said “ have been com- 
mitted which cause me anxiety, and they seem to 
have something in view which would mean a break 
away from my long and laboriously mantained 
policy. ” 

At another time he said “ My criticism is solely 
directed against the wrong political methods which 
my successor and his colleagues have adopted, 
for they fill me with anxiety for the Empire. ” 

Again, “It is not a personal grudge, nor re- 
venge, nor even a wish to regain power, but the 
anxiety, the heavy anxiety which robs me of 
many a nights’ rest, about the future [of the 
Empire founded with such costly and heavy 
sacrifice. ” 

His remarks wore pregnant with future 
significance. 

It is not for one moment suggested that 
Caprivi, Hohenlohe-schillings First, Von Bulow 
and Bethman-Hollweg have had the same oppor- 
tunities as Bismarck or even the same problcAns 
.and .situations to deal with. But it is hardly 
possible to believe in view of the combination 
against her, that Germany could not have played 
her cards better. There have not been wanting 
international complications such os Fashoda, 
Tunis, Morocco, Tripoli, Panjdeh. The dogger 
Bank, The Jameson Rjiid, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
which she could have turned to good account. 
German policy after Bismarck has difiered from 
that of his day, in that it has made no secret of 
its intentions. Such bold assertions of policy and 
aims, as have characterised Germany of late, 
cannot be expected to produce successful alliances 
or fruitful diplomacy, but with all her marvellous 
enegry, her huge military machine, her unbounded 
confidence not even Germany can win World 
power unaided. 
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EGYPT AND HER FOREIGN RELATIONS 

BY PROF. E. W. GREEN. 


X their descriptions and liistories of Egypt 
many writers have referred to its isolation 
and remoteness. (I ibbon called it an im- 
pervious country. They have seen it as a 
country cut oil’ from easy communications with 
its neighbours by a vicious circle of desert -the 
Libyan on fche west, the Nubian to the south, 
the Arabian on the east, while to the north, sepa- 
rating Egypt from Asia there lies the desert of 
Till, over wJiich the Israelites wandered, and 
along the coast, “betwixt Damiata and Mount 
Casius old," the proverbial Serbonian bog, “ where 
armie-5 whole have sunk." On the map then the 
position of Egypt suggests isolation. 

Her history, however, shows the view to be 
mistaken. As far back as the Fourth Dynasty, 
which reigned about four thousand years before 
the Christian era, Egypt had embarked on a poli- 
cy of expansion into Asia, and from that time 
there are very few periods in her history when she 
has not been in active contact with countries 
beyond her border or under the infiuonce of their 
authority. There are long periods in which Egypt 
was established in the neighbouring countries of 
Syria, Arabia and Nubia ; there are longer periods 
when she submitted to the control of foreign 
powers — Hebrews, Assyrians and Persians ; 
Greeks and Romans; Arabs and Turks; and 
finally the English. Tlie intervals of politicaliso- 
lation are comparatively rare and were generally 
periods of decline from which she was drawn by 
foreigu influence. 

Foreign influence has almost always penetrated 
Egypt from Asia, and Egyptian expansion has in- 
variably been directed towards Asia. Her history, 
indeed, is Asiatic rather than African. Her 
northern frontier was established by King 
Sneferu about 4000 B.C., along at line running 
from the head of the Gulf of Akaba to a point on 
the coast of Syria. That is to say, Egypt at an 
early date absorbed the peninsula of Sinai. Very 
much the same line from Akaba to El Arish 
now constitutes the frontier between Egypt and 
Turkey. To the north of the frontier lies Syria 
*and it is through Syria that almost every invader 
of Egypt has come. Not only did the Asiatic con- 
querora enter by this route, but the Greeks and 
Romans as well. Alexander marched on Egypt 
after he bad won the battle of the Jssus in 


northern Syria, and when the Roman Senate 
resolved on the Roman occupation, the Governor 
of Syria was entrusted with the task. 

The history of Egyptian expansion, too, em- 
phasises the above political connection of Egypt 
and Syria. In the age of the Phamohs, Syria 
and the country as far as the Euphrates were held 
by Egypt for centuries. In the period of the kings 
of Israel and Judah, Syria wa.s the prize for which 
Egypt and Assyria struggled. History repeated 
itself in the time of the Ptolemies after Alexan- 
der’s empire had been divided by his generals, 
and the Asiatic and the Egyptian divisions com- 
peted for the possession of Syria. In later ages 
there is the struggle between Saladin and the 
Crusaders. Napoleon again after he had occupied 
Egypt proceeded to the annexation of Syria, and 
when Meheinet Ali established himself in Egypt 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century he 
attempted to penetrate through Syria to Asia 
Minor. Thus the history of Egypt is inextrica- 
bly bound up with the history of South-western 
Asia. 

Two other countries sliould be noted in con- 
nection with a review of Egypt’s foreign relations 
— Arabia and Nubia, Both of these ^ countries 
were objects of Egyptian ambitions from the age 
of the Pyramids to the reign of Mehemot Ali ; 
and the same objects are .still reflected in the 
policy of the present Government of Egypt. 
Punt, the ancient name for Arabia, and Nubia 
formed part of the Egyptian Empire in the so- 
called Old and Now Kingdoms of the ancient dynas- 
ties. All the powerful rulers of Egypt sought to 
add them to their empires, while the British con- 
quest of the Sudan and England’s relations with 
the Arabs from Koweir to Yemen illustrate the 
continuity of political conditions. Prom these 
countries, too, Egypt has been frequently attack- 
ed and on occasions conquered. She was ruled 
by Ethiopian Kings from 750 to 650 B.C., and 
was conquered by the Arabs in 640 A.D. 

A survey of Egyptian history thus seems to 
show a contradiction between the country’s geo- 
graphy and its history. It is shut off by deserts, 
yet it has always been in close communication with 
other people ; it is African, but its history is rarely 
concerned with Africa. It is near and remote ; 
Asiatic and African, But the contradiction 
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is cMlIj*^ HPIMmuI; in tt^ tiie lifstory of 
.Bigypt is dotsmined by hor g^bgMphy as olosely 
aa is tbs bistoiy of any other oodotfj by its 
sitoetion. Ilgyptbui history is in complete har- 
mony W|th her geography. 

Tito situation of Egypt hi the south-east comer 
of the Mediterranean places her on the line of coun- 
try which connects Europe and Asia. , The line 
may hn taken as extending from Oonstantinople 
to Cairo — from tbs Black Sea to the Bed Sea. 
The countries on the line are Asia Minor, Meso- 
potamia, Syria and Egypt — Arabia also may be 
included in the system. From the dawn of history 
the avenues of communication between East and 
West have lain in these countries. Before the 
sea-route to the East was opened, the products of 
the East wera brought by caravans through Per- 
sia to the Euphrates and thence to the ports of 
the Black Sea and the Eistern Mediterranean. 
From the earliest age of history the gems, spices 
and manufactures of the East liave been exchanged 
at these ports for the metals of the West. The 
countries through which these trade-routes passed 
early amassed wealth, and competing kingdoms 
appeared which sought to draw to themselves the 
bulk of the transit trade. It is obvious that if 
one country was able to develop sufficiont power 
to bring all these trade routes under its control, 
it would destroy competition and establish a mo- 
nopoly which would give its inhabitants command 
of the wealth of the East. And so we find in the 
ancient and modern world successive attempts to 
consolidate this area into a single political sys- 
tem. Thus, in the ancient world, grew up the 
mighty empires of Ur, Babylon, Nineveh and 
Tyre ; of Persia, Greece and Rome. It was the 
object alike of Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, Alexander 
and Augustus to command the countries which lay 
between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean. 
This is the system which Venice sought to con- 
trol in Mediieval Europe and which the Turks 
eventually mastered and held for centuries. In 
this economic system, modified by the cutting of 
the Suez Canal, is to be found one of the funda- 
mental causes of rivalry in Europe at the present 
fiioment. 

Egypt’s relation to the eoonomio system of the 
Eastern Mediterranean can be traced through 
three stages. In the earliest age of her history 
she was herself the terminus of the eastern trade- 
routes. She produced the metals t&at the East 
wanted. By the conquest of the peninsula of 
Sinai about 4000 B»0., she obtained possession of 
the rich copper mines of Maghara and became 
tbe>laigest purchaser of eastern produce. The 
19 


period of the opsuing of*the oopMhi«i|MW|ii 
age when the Py&tunids were \mtti bT> ediich 
hM been said that their fl&mp11cityii.vaiitnsts« 
faction and beauty pla^ them on a diEbrept 
from all worlm of art and map’s devio^ * in later 
ages. Again the conquest of Nubia, five hundred^’ 
years later, gave Egypt the contrri of rich 
mines, which in the last dynasties gave the 
Pharaohs an enormous annual yield ef bullion. 

The second stage in the development of Egypt’s 
economic relations set in when, the Asiatio tnde^ 
routes stretched out beyond the mainland bo 
Cyprus, Greece and the Western Mediterranean. 
Competition then set in between tiie Euphrates 
and the Nile routes. The position was as follows: 
Eastern goods either made their way by oaravan 
transport across Persia and Asia- Minor to the 
Black Sea and the iEgean, or they were collected 
at the head of the Persian Gulf and then 
taken either up the Euphrates to the middle of 
its course and so to the Syrian ports, or by the ' 
Arabian route to the Bed Sea, where they wem 
transported to the Nile and fioated down to the 
Mediten^nean. To stimulate the Arabiftn trade 
canals were dug from the Bed Sea to the Nile and 
about GIO B.C., one was begun to connect thp.' 
Nile with the Arabian Gulf through the Bitter * 
Lakes. With these conditions keen economic 
rivalry, leading to war, set in between Egypt and 
the Power established on the Euphrates. This 
perioi may be taken as extending from the thir- 
teenth dynasty, about 1900 B.C., to the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. In this period various 
powers built up empires which embraced the 
whole system. Such was the dominion of the 
Persians, of Alexander the Great and of the. 
Bomans, ^11 of whom necessarily included Egypt 
in their imperial schemes. At other times t^ 
Eongdoms of the Nile and the Euphrates struggled 
for the possession of Syria which was the bridge ‘ 
connecting the two rivers. Its possession woidd 
enable Egypt to reach the Euphrates, or the 
Mesopotamian power to advance to the Nilq« 
The best examples of the rivalry are to be found 
in the wars between Egypt and Assyria in the 
reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah, and 
those between the Saleudds and the Ptolemies 
after the break-up of Alexander’s Empire. 

A third stage in Egypt’s eoonomio relations set 
in with the opening up of the direct route to 
India by sea, in the period of the Boman ooou** 
pation. As the result of Augustua’ victory over 
Antony and Cleopatra at Actium all the Ebstem 
Provinces of the Rpman Empire, stretching, ^to 
the Euphrates and including the Nile, passed 
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again un<1er the control of a single ruler. In the 
Roman imperial system which Augustus created, 
Egypt was distinguished from the other provin- 
ces by being made the private property of the 
Roman Emperor:^. From the days pf Augustus, 
therefore, Egypt received marked attention. All 
its resources were developed, and special arrange- 
ments wore made for making Egypt the ||Teat 
emporium of Eastern and Western trade. As 
much of the Eastern trade ns possible was divert- 
ed to the Nile. The trade which had followed the 
land-routes acr()ss Ara)>ia to Petra and 0?iza and 
the Syrian ports was turned away to Egypt, 
partly as the result of the increased cheapness 
and security of the water-route, partly by the 
protective measures of Augustus. The policy of 
Augustus can be traced very clearly by studying 
his dealings with the Arabs, who in the declining 
period of the Ptolemies had obtained control of 
the sea>roiite to the Nile in addition to their 
land-routes to Petra and Gaza and the Syrian 
cbast. He sent a military expedition to the West 
coast of Arabia to get control of the Petra tmde- 
route, but it failed. Later a* imval expedition 
was pi'epared which destroyed Adane, the modern 
Aden, which was the great Arabian entrepart for 
trade between India, Persia, Africa and Eg\pt. 
Its destruction destroyed Arabian competition 
and gave Egypt and Rome the direct interest in 
the Eastern trade. Further, communications were 
im^proved ; at sea by the .suppression of piracy ; 
i^nd, by improving the roads which led from 
the Egyptian ports on the Red Sea to the Nile. 
A protective system was also imposed in favour 
of Egypt. There i.s good reason to believe that 
by Navigation Acts, Eastern tirade was confined 
to Roman and Egyptian ships, and that difleren- 
tial duties were imposed to divert traffic from the 
land-routes to the sea and the Nile. En the time 
of Augustus trade largely deserted the route to 
Petra and the Syrian ports in favour of the Red 
Sea and the Nile — and Egypt profited. 

This stage in Egyptian development was com- 
pleted in the time of Nero wheft the Egyptian 
sailor, Hippalus, sailed direct to the Indian ports 
instead of coasting round the Arabian 
Peninsula. Shortly afterwards a ship from Egypt 
sailed to-tho Malabar coast and rounded Gape 
Comorin. The extent to which Egypt gained by 
these measures, even in the reign of Augustus, 
can be gathered from the fact that in one year 
120 ships sailed from the port of Myos Hormos 
to India, while in the period of the Ptolemies 
r only t^nty ships a year ventured into thei Are- 
tnnn Gull. 


This period of sueoessful competition with the. 
Euphrates system continued to the declining 
years of the Roman Empire and its descendant, 
the Byzantine Empire. The history of the latter 
empire illustrates again the reaction of the Eu- 
phrates upon the Nile. The Euphrates frontier 
was atbacked by the Persians and the consequent 
confusion and insecurity drove trade from thecara- 
van -routes to the safer maritime- routes, by which 
Egypt again profited.'^ Again when for a time 
the Persians under Ollosroes broke through the 
Roman defence on the Euphrates and pushed 
through to Syria in 612, Egypt also fell, but was 
regained with the great victory of the Emperor 
Heraclius at Nineveh. A few ye.ars later, how- 
ever, the Saracens established themselves in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt became pait of the Maho- 
tnednn Empire which consolidated again the 
Euphrates and the Nile systems, with its centre 
at Bagdad. 

The history of Egypt's foreign I'elations after 
the Samcen conquest can be grouped round three 
important events, each of which is concerned with 
her situation on the sea- route connecting the 
Eist and the West. The events are the intro- 
duction of the magnet for navigation ; the voyage 
of Vasco de Gama opening up direct sea-commu- 
nication between Europe and the East ; the cons- 
tiiiction of the Suez Canal. 

It is supposed that the mariner’s compass was 
known to the Chinese in the third century , A.D., 
but it was not used by the Arabs till the 'Caliphate 
of the famous Haroun-al-Rasohid, at the end 
of the eighth centur 3 \ By the tenth century the 
Caliphate of Bagda<] had sunk into decay. At 
the same time Egypt rose to the height of her 
splendour. Cairo was founded in 969, and the 
elegance and grandeur of her gates and mosques, 
and the establishment of the famous University 
of Gama-el-Azhan made her the foremost city of 
the age. The fabulous prosperity of Egypt at this 
time has been traced to the possession of the 
monopoly of the trade with the East. The intro- 
duction of the mariner’s compass had made the 
sea- route quicker and safer and therefore cheaper. 
Consequently trade deserted the bigh-wnys of 
Asia and the Empire of Bagdad sank into decline. 
Egypt’s relations in this period extended east- 
wards to China, India, and the Spice Islands and 
westwards tq Oentral Europe. Hot commercial 
relations in the West connected her with the 
merchants of Italy and Germany, trade passing 
from the Nile to Venice on the Adriatic, thongh 
Genova and Marseilles had a less eonMeraUe 
share. For a time Egypt stood at the eross-imde 
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of the woi'M ; aJI traffic between East and West 
• passed through her ports. ' 

Apart from the impeiial position of fifgypt from 
the tenth to the sixteenth century, three points 
of interest arise In the first place the Egyptian 
empire was formed by sepaiatton from the Oali* 
phate of Bagdad. A sepan\te Oatiphate of the 
Fatt mites (the descendants of Mahomed through 
his daughter, Fatima) was established at Cairo. 
Secondly, the empire, as if obedient to some law 
of expansion, included again Syria, Nubia and 
Arabia. In the time of Saladin Egyptian arms 
were carried again to the Euplirates. in the third 
place the relations between Egypt and Europe 
are interesting. The countries of Europe hurled 
themselves on the countries of the Eastei n Medi- 
terranean in the Crusades. Whether we look at 
the Crusiides in their religious or in their econo- 
mic aspect, the movement came from Italy. The 
crusaders were summoned by the Vatican and 
served the interests of Venice. Constantinople 
was sacked by the Crusaders under the le»idership 
of the Doge, Ilandolo, blind and ninety- three, and 
Egypt was unsuccessfully invaded, but Venice 
built up n commercial empire in the East of the 
Mediteri'onean and di'ew the wealth of the East 
to the Adriatic. This trade was the basis of the 
prosperity and vigour of the Italian and German 
cities in the middle ages. 

Tills situation continued till the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Then the fortunes of 
Egypt underwent another change. In the four- 
teenth century another power had established 
itself on the Euphrates — the Ottoman Turks. 
They founded an empire which extended from 
the Persian Gulf to the Adriatic Sea, and in 1453 
Constantinople was stormed and became the capi- 
tal of the Turkish Empira. In 1517 Egypt 
was conquered and the Egyptian Caliphate was 
transferred to the Sultan at Constantinople,' 
though he was not a member of the Khoreisb, 
the tribe of Mahomed. But economic decline' in 
Egypt had preceded political decay. In 1499 
Vasco da Gama returned from Calient. In 1 509 
the Portuguese defeated the Egyptian fleet in the 
Arabian ^a, occupied Socotra and closed the 
Red Sea to Eastern trade. The result was that 
trade deserted the old routes, and Egypt, Italy 
and Germany were ruined. They remained dor- 
mant until the construction of the .Suez Canal 
restored the old conditions. 

But though Egypli remained lethargic under 
Turkish rule, the importance of her position was 
never entirely obscured. It was always felt that 
it afiToided a poet at which the. Eastern tiede 


might still be commanded. As Augustus 
brought Rome into direct communieatiion 
the East by the destruction of the Arabian ih 
and the occupation of Aden, some modem Boilia^!'< 
might re-open the gate by the acquisition of j 
and the Red ^ea and by the destruction from thsf : 
base of political and commercial rivals. Thus iti V 
the 17th century, when the Dutch had succeeded'^ 
the Portuguese as the chief commercial power in ‘ 
the E»i8t, the philosopEer Liebnitz suggested 
Louis XIV that he sh(*uld destroy his Dutch rivals 
by the occupation of Egypt but Louis neglected 
the advice. Again, when the English displaced 
the Dutch, Napoleon hoped to destroy England in 
Egypt. His plan was to establish himself on the 
Euphrates- Nile system — apian which would entail 
the destruction of the Turkish Empire — and then 
use his position on the Red Sea and Persian*Qulf 
to attack the English in the^East. After .the 
occupation of Egypt he moved on Syria, but was 
checked at Acre by English sea- power. After the 
Napoleonic Wars Eastern trade expanded aifll 
Egypt was again stirred into activity. In 1832 
the Governor of Egypt, Mebemet Ali, revolted 
from Turkey and in the customary manner ; 

i-an Syria, established himself on the EuphmtesaniA \i 
annexed Arabia in very much the same, wagf a» 
the Fatimite Caliphs had set up an U^ependi^ 
Egypt by a successful revolt fi*om - 

Oaliphaie of Bagdad. In thi.H ventni-e, Egy^had 
the suppoi't of France, but England and Russia 
intervened to prevent the establishment of a ne^ 
empire in Asia-Minor, and Mehemet Ali was 
ultimately forced to yield his conquests and con- 
tent himself with the gift of the hereditary 
possession of Egypt under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. 

It is clear then that before the cutting of the-' 
Suez Canal the Eastern Mediterranean was being 
stirred into activity. It was again becoming an 
important centre of political energy. Schemes . 
were again on foot to re-open the roads which 
had been closed for three centuries. The line of 
the present Canal had been survey ec^ by the 
British Government in 1830, but constmetion was 
vetoed for political and financial reasons. Over- 
land transport, however, was established and later 
a railway between Alexandria and Suez to provide 
rapid communication for Eastern mails and 
passengers, and a certain amount of trade was 
diverted. In 1854 the project of cutting through 
the isthmuil was proposed a^ain by the French 
engineer, Ferdinand ^ de l^sseps, a concession 
was qli^ained from the EgJP^len Government and 
in 1869 the work was completed. Abpnt tlie 
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same time, the Austral^ and New Zealand 
gold discoveries emphasised the demand for 
shorter communications with the East, while the 
change from sailing ships to steamers ns the 
result of the application of the compound engine 
to steam ships made the Suez Canal the main line 
of communication between Europe and the East. 
Egypt was again the cynosure of every political 
eye. 

With the construction of«the Canal the situation 
in the Eastern Mediterranean developed rapidly. 
Between 1854 and 1870, the period between the 
grant of the concession and the completion of the 
Canal, Europe witnessed the Crimean War, the 
Italian struggle against Austria, the Austro- 
Prussian War and the Franco-Germam War. 
That is to say Italy and Germany consolidated 
their power. Just as they had declined with the 
olosidg of the Egyptian trade-route in the 
sixteenth century, they revived with its i*eopening 
in the nineteenth century. The stimulus was 
f# too in the Balkans and in Russia. All the 
countries of Central and South Eastern Europe 
gravitated to the Eastern Mediterranean. All 
sought to share in the rich commerce which was 
benefiting the maritime powers of England and 
France. The Triple Alliance was formed by 
Germany, Austria and Italy, one of whose objects 
was the control of the Nile- Euphrates system. 
Trieste, Salonica, Constantinople, and then Asia- 
Minor, S 3 rria and Egypt were the goals of their 
political ambition. Thus we find at the present 
moment German influence established in Con- 
stantinople and Asia- Minor; and Italy on the 
Western frontier of Egypt. More recently was 
created the Balkan L^gue and then occurred 
the attack , on Salonica, Constantinople, 
and the .^gean Isles which command the coast 
of Asia-Minor. In fact politically and economic- 
ally the Crusading period had returned. The 
series of wars which began in 1854 began with 
a dispute for the possession of the Holy Places. 
There was too a decadent Power at Constantinople, 
a reconstituted Egjpl* &nd t the internecine 
rivalries ef European powers for supremacy in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

The situation was reflected in the European 
intervention in Egypt* Ismail was Ruler of Egypt, 
but he was no IMadin. His extravagance and 
misgovernment brought the country to the verge 
of bankruptcy. Between 1863 and 1876 the 
public debt had increased from £ 3,000,000 
to £ 89,000,000 and almost ail this vast sum 
tiad been misappropriated by Ismail and 
btecials instead of being spent ^ upon 
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productive works. ^ Consequently the. interest 
had to be paid by additional taxation which 
increased by 50 percent. The alternative lay 
between repudiation and the intervention of the 
creditors. A method of intervention was afford- 
ed by the capitulations, that is, treaty concessions 
obtained by Christian powers from the Turkish 
Empire, conferring immunity from taxation and 
freedom from the jurisdiction of the local 
Courts. Thus a comphnnt of a l^uropean creditor 
in respect of the failure, of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to meet its financial obligations would be 
decided in a court which derived its jurisdiction 
from the great powers, who had also the power 
to enforce their treaty rights. Hence the fourteen 
European powers made joint representations and 
the administration practically passed into their 
hands. Two institutions were established. The 
Mixed Tribunals which decided all civil cases 
between Europeans and Egyp^hins and an inter- 
national Board, the Caieae ^ la , dette to administer 
the revenues assigned for the payment of the 
debt. This was the situation in 1876. Since 
that period the march of events has again 
brought Egypt under the protection of the pow- 
er whose interests are paramount in the East, 
at this time, England. * But the European Con- 
cert and Turkish suzerainty have gone, and 
England is the only Power tlmt is now concern- 
ed with the administration and defence of Egypt. 

In 1878 the complete incompetency of Ismail’s 
government led to bis deposition by the European 
Powere and the establishment under bis successor, 
Tewfik, of the dual administrative control of Eng- 
land and France. That position lasted till 1882. 
Then followed the British occupation. The Egypt- 
ian revolt under the Minister of War, Arabi, an 
anti-Turkish movement which developed into an 
anti-European rising, stirred up all the disorderly 
elements in the country, and when England failed 
to obtain the support of Europe or of Turkey, 
for joint intervention, she intervened alone and 
with the battle of Tel-el-Eebir the British occu- 
pation commenced. From 1882-1904 the adminis- 
tration was mainly Anglo-Egyptian, but France 
still exerted a powerful and olMtructive influence 
in the Mixed Tribunals and Caieee de la deiie. 
In 1904, however, an agreement was made by 
which France undertook to withdraw from Egypt 
in return for British support of her Moroccan 
policy. Tbiet arrangement remained good for ten 
years — to the end of 1914. Then in consequence 
of the Khedive’s intrigues with; tiie powers wit^ 
whom England was at war, he was deposed. At 
the came time, as Turkey bad thrown in her lot 
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THE NEW ERA IN EGYPT 



EGYPT UNDER BRITISH PROTECTORATE. 

The Press Bureau made the following announce- 
ment on December 17th 1914. 

His Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs gives notice that, in 
view of the state of war arising out of the action 
of Turkoy, Egypt is placed under the protection 
of his Majesty and will henceforth constitute a 
British Protectorate. 

The suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt is thus 
terminated and his Majesty’s Government will 
adopt all measures necessary for the defencer of 
Egypt and the protection of its inhabitants and 
interests. 

The King has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Arthur 
Henry McMahon, G.C.V.O., K.C.I.E., C.S.I., to 
be his Majesty’s High Commissioner for Egypt. 

THE NEW CABINET. 

The new Cabinet (Dec. 21) is constituted as 
follows : — 

Premier and Minister of the Interior — Rushdy 
Pasha. 

Minister of Public Works, War a^d Marine — 
Sirry Pasha. 

Minister of Instruction — Ahmed Hilmy Pksha. 

Minister of Justice — Samat Pasha, 

Minister of Wakf-rlshmail Sidhy Pasha. 


SIR REGINALD WINGATE. 

The command of the Egyptian army is vested 
in Lieut.-General Sir Reginald Wingate, with the 
title of Sirdar and Governor-General of the Sudan. 
He saw service with the several Sudan and Nile 
Expeditions and was for many years the right-hand 
man and Chief Intelligence Oflicer to Lord 
Kitchener. His thorough knowledge of Arabic and 
of desert custom proved invaluable to the Army in 
its advance. He fought the remnant of the Khalu* 
ja’s followers, completed his rout and conducted 
the operations which resulted in the death of that 
daring scourge of the Sudan. He succeeded Lord 
Kitchener as Sirdar in 1899 and received 'the 
G.O.B., in June 1914. 

He served in India in 1881-1883, joining the 
Egyptain army in the latter year. In the follow- 
ing year he acted as A. D. C. and Military Score* 
tary to Sir Evelyn Wood during the Nile Expedi- 
tion. In 1897 be was sent on a special misaioii 
to King Minelik of Abyssinia and wee similarly at , 
the head of the mission to Somalihmd in 1909. 
He took part in the battles of Akaba (1898) and 
Khartoum and the Fhshoda expedition and wag 
thanked for his^rvioes by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, besides receiving the E.O.M.G, . He is a 
soldier of experience and distinction and the 
author of more than one standard work 
MatiBism and the Sudan. 
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THE LAST OF THE KHEDIVES. 

Abbas Hilini, a great-groat-grandson of Maho- 
met All, succeeded to the throne in 1892, on the 
death of his father Tewfik. He was quite a j'oung 
man and at first failed to comprehend the need of 
understanding his position as Khedive under the 
protection of Britain. ' lie secretly encouraged an 
anti- British agitation, but at last realising his 
own danger, he submitted without further trouble. 
He has generally shown himself, at any rate in 
recent years, to be a man of strong common sense, 
who recognised the inevitability of the British 
occupation, and he, at any rate, should have been 
under no delusion as to the I'esources and possi- 
bilities of British power. He, however, fell into 
the tmp prepiired for him by Enver Pasha and 
his German dictators at the outbreak of war and 
succutnbed to the prospect held out to him of 
being restored to despotic power in Egypt. He 
was in the Turkish capital when the war biDke 
oqt, and he openly acknowledged, as stjite^l in 
Sir Louis MalletV despatch, his presence with 
the expedition organised by the German Embassy 
for the invasion of Egypt, At the suggestion of 
Lord Kitchener, he undertook last spring a tour 
through lower Egypt. On his return from the 
tour, he left for Vienna and C^mstantiiiople, 
where he has since remained. 

Abbas Uilmi has been variously described as 
the most enlightened oriontsil prince and ns a 
Turk at heart with a veneer of Vienna.^* Here 
he was educated and from here ciime one of hi.s 
wives. Each suniiner sees him at his Villa on 
the Bhosphorous. Though nominally only a 
Turkish Governor, it was England’s policy to 
treat him and to addres.s him in every way as a 
sovereign. And this, despite the fact that inter- 
national agreements only recognised him as a 
Viceroy. Casting discretion and interest over- 
board, it wjis frequently Abbas’s way to follow 
sentiment and ambition ns his guides. He has, 
at last, paid the penalty for his folly by being 
deprived of his throne. ^ 

. The relationship between him and the British 
Government has never been of the friendliest 
description. His accession synchronised with the 
renewal of a period of dissatisfaction and insta- 
bility. Many excuses have been found for this 
unfriendly attitude, and the fact appears to be 
that, having been called to the throne while yet 
in his teens, he manifested an exaggerated idea 
of his position. He came into collision with Sir- 
dar Kitchener by his open affronts to the British 
officers in the l^yptian Army, early in his reign. 


General Kitchener, however, was induced to 
withdraw his resignation, the ex-Khedive at the 
bidding of the British ^ Government issuing a 
general order expressing bis approval of the dis- 
cipline and efficiency of the Army. Abbas and 
Lord Kitchener met again when the latter went 
to Cairo as British agent in 191 1. The ex-Khe- 
dive, who was a shrewd and courageous, if selfish 
man, realised that the Bptish rule which he hated 
was sounder than ever, and was moreover, direct- 
ed by a military genius. There was thus no open 
rupture but fresh diplomatic bouts between the 
two adversaries during the two years of the pre- 
sent War Minister’s regime in Egypt. This period 
WHS marked by the ex- Khedive’s defiance of the 
British Agent’s determination to place the admi- 
nistration of the Wakf or Pious foundations on * 
a sound footing, ilie control of the funds wei-e 
eventually transferred from the Khedive 'to the 
Government. The ex- Khedive’s chief hobby has 
been the private railway which he constructed 
acro&s the desert in the direction of Tobruk. 

In an interview which the ox- Khedive is said 
to have given to the Constantinople correspond- . 
ent of the Frankfurter Zeitimgy he is reported to 
have said ; — 

1 regard the position with calm and absoluto 
confidence. Without reason and against all jus- 
tice, Britain has prevented me from returning to 
my country. Now 1 know what I must do. My 
holiest duties compelled me to I'emain in Constan- 
tinople near the suzeiain of Egypt. 

“ A powerful expedition against Egypt is being 
prepared in Turkey with the object of doing 
away with the temporary occupation of that 
country by Britain and restoring the position as 
it was before 1882. I do not doubt for one mo- 
ment the complete success of this expedition, any 
mora than the enthusiastic reception on which 
the famous Turkish Imperial troops may reckon 
at the hands of all classes of the population. 

and my people hold firmly to the principles 
of our religion. We know our duty towards the 
Sultan, the head of the true believers. I am now 
preparing to accompany the Turkish Army on its 
journey to Egypt. With Allah’s help I look for- 
ward to the speedy success of our plan.” 

The authenticity of the interview has since 
been denied, . but it is interesting as revealing the 
political faith of Abbas Hilmi, in view of the 
situation that has developed in Egypt. His de- 
fection has spelt his political suicide. 
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THB NEW ERA IN EGYPT. 


ISI 


THB NEW SULTAN ^OF EGYPT. 


Prince Hussein Pasha Kamel, the new Sover- 
eign of Bgypt, is the second and favourite 
son of the late Khedive Ismail, and is now 
in his sixty-second year. In his 14th year, 
he was sent to Paris to complete his educa- 
tion, where he stayed as the guest of Napo- 
leon III, with .whose ill-fated son, the Prince 
Imperial, he was on terms of life-long friendship. 
When the Empress Eugenie came to Egypt for 
the opening of the Suez Canal two years later, 
the young Prince was appointed Chamberlain in 
her suite. He filled a similar role in 1889 when 
the late King Edward (then Prince of Wales) 
visited the Khedive Fewfik at Cairo. Next year, 
he was similarly appointed Special High Commis- 
sioner on the occasion of the visit of the Russian 
Grown Prince. The visit of the Empress Eugenie 
over, he returned to Paris via Florence, where his 
father sent him on a mission to King Victor 
Emmanuel. The outbreak of the Franco- Prus- 
sian War brought his studies to an abrupt er mi- 
nation, and he left Paris before the siege. 

Returning to Egypt in his eighteenth year, his 
father appointed him Inspector-General, and so 
well did he acquit himself in that post that next 
year, he was appointed Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, Wakfs and Public Works. During the next 
five years. Prince Hussein was placed successively 
at the head of all the Egyptian administrations, 
thus gaining a profound knowledge of affairs. 

His tenure of the War Office Portfolio coincid- 
ed with the most stirring days of pre-occupation 
in Egypt. He worked for the creation of an Afri- 
can Empire, the Egyptian army under his guid- 
ance pushed its way into the heart of the Sudan. 

When Ismail was forced to abdicate, Prince 
Hussein accompanied him into exile, but I'eturned 
to Egypt in 1883. For many years afterwards 
he took no part in the administration, because he 
was on unfriendly terms with his nephew, the 
deposed Khedive. In January 1909 he however 
returned to public life and accepted the post of 
President of the Legislative Council and the 
General Assembly. He succeeded in raising the 
tone of these bodies and contrived to make their 
deliberations more intelligent and useful. He 
resigned both posts, however, owing^ to the oppo- 
sition to the Suez Canal contract, of 'the utility of 
which he was convinced, but his arguments had 
no effect on the Assembly. He is a large land- 
owner, and is welLknown for his solicitude for 
the welfare of the Egyptian peasantry. 


THE EGYPTIAN ARMY. 

Service in the Egyptian Army is nominally 
compulsory on all Egyptian subjects between 
ages of 19 and 27. The recruits required eachyee^ 
are chosen by ballot, but professors, students ahd' 
certain others are exempt. Exemption may also 
be purchased for .£E-20 if paid before the ballot. 

Mahomet Ali was the first to use conscription 
among the fellahs. The system employed was so 
much loathed and dreaded, that the peasants mu- 
tilated theinselves rather than become soldiers. 
Even those who had blinded themselves in one 
eye or cut off the fingers on their right hand weie 
enlisted, men with injured hands being taught to 
shoot from the left shoulder. 

The existing army was disbanded after the 
Arabi revolt in 1882, and the organisation of a 
new army and the police were entrusted tp two 
British officers — Sir Evelyn Wood as Sirdar or 
Cornmander-in Chief of the Egyptian Army, and 
General R.^iker a.s Inspector-General of Police. 
The peace eftective is limited by law to 18,040 
combatants. The Commander-in-Chief is ap- 
pointed by Khedival decree with the consent of 
the British Government. 

In 1885 an equitable law of recruitment was 
made and greatly improved upon at the d^wn of 
the new century. Universal liability — for six 
years in the array, five in the police, and four in 
the reserve — is still the rule, but only a small 
percentage is taken and the men are selected. 
Thus only a fraction of the men liable actually 
serve. Service is for three years. 188 British 
officers are attechcd to the Egyptian army. The 
array consists of five squadrons of cavalry, a camel 
corps, five battalions, 18 battalions of infantry 
(of which six are Sudanese), a railway battalion 
and various departments. Most of the higher 
posts are held by British officers. In the Suda- 
nese battalions service is voluntni}’. The bulk of 
the army garrison the Sudan. 

The British forces stationed in Egypt, known 
as the Army of Occupation, number 6,000 men. 
They consist of a cavalry regiment, a horse artil- 
lery battery, a mounhiin battery, a company of 
engineers, and four battalions stationed in tho 
Nile Delta ; and of a battalion of infantry and 
detachment of garrison artillery stationed in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment contributes £150,000 towards the cost of 
these troops. 

There is no navy in the proper sense of the 
term. The Egyptian City Police comprises 122 
officers and 3,844 men (282 Europeans) and th« 
Provincial Police 277 officers and 3,028 men, 



THE BOY SCOUT MOYpMENT 


HE name of Lieut-General Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell is associated ' with the Boy Scout 
Movement. Started in 1908, it is destined 
to have a wide-spread influence in promot- 
ing good citizenship and in creating and fostering 
a sense of self-relrance, honor, patriotism, fair- 
dealing and sympathy Established on a non-re- 
ligious basis, boys of all nationalities and creeds 
are eligible for enlistment and, although only six 
years have elapsed since Sir Baden- Po well's scheme 
took form and shape, it has caught on in all parts 
of the world and even helped to form and to de- 
velop the Oirl- Guide Movement, ns a part of the 
military scheme, which the Boy-Scout Movement 
really is. 

The South African War with the Boers first 
gave birth to the idea. The Boer way of waging 
war was a revelation to the British Officers, and 
the great value of information-^to guard ^against 
surprises, to outwit the enemy by stolen marches, 
to determine the course of advance and defence, 
to know the way across the trackless veldt, was 
felt and Boy- Scouts, tried for the first time 
by Lord Edward Cecil at Mafeking, having per- 
formed most meritorious service in this respect, 
Sir Baden Powell, after the war ceased, began the 
organization in England of Boy-Scouts. The 
Colonies followed suit and even in India there are 
Companies of Boy-Scouts now formed in every 
important town and city. 

A Scout in the Army is what a Ranger was in 
^ the war with American Indians in former times, 
and the valuable information obtained by him is 
always of the greatest use to Commanding Offi- 
cers. The head of the Boy- Scouts is called the 
Chief Scout and there are Scout- Masters in 
Charge of two or more patrols, each patrol having 
a leader of its own. A certain number of Scouts 
form a patrol, which has for its sign some bird 
or beast and the patrol ** call " is an imitation of 
the cry of that particular creature, tin other words 
each patrol has as its totem some bird or beast. 
Mr. Andrew Lang writing on Totemism says : — 
“ This very extraordinary institution, whatever 
its origin, cannot liave arisen ezcept among men 
capable of conceiving kinship and all human rela- 
tionships as existing between themselves and all 

animate things.” The Boy Scout patrol does 

n0f of course, carry the totemistic idea into other 
ti^tionshipa of life, but there can be no doubt 
that the spirit of kinship or camaradmie is created 
gnd maintained by the adoption of a partifailar 


emblem or totem, with which the members, 
forming a patrol are associated. Any boy over 
ten years of age may be entertained as a Scout, 
and is classed as a ‘ tenderfoot ’ till he has been 
thoroughly trained. 

The training consists of knowing the Scouts’ 
laws, signs and salutes ; of what the Union Jack 
means and how it should be flowji ; of how to tie 
a reef, sheet-bend, close-hitch, bowline middle 
man’s and sheepshank. The Scout has to swear 
an oath, on his honor, to do his duty to God and 
the King, to help others at all times and to be 
obedient to the Scout laws. A perfect Scout 
should know something of the common language 
of the country he is serving in, something of phy- 
sical geography, of draughtsmanship and mensu- 
ration to make intelligible plans and sketches and 
something of tactical points. Physically and 
mentally the Boy-Scout must be alive to the 
finger tips, and morally aampewr et sane reproche. 

The Uniform of the Boy ^out is well adapted 
for the work he has to do. He is picturesque 
even in khaki from the crown of his soft khaki 
coloured, flat-brimmed hat to his boots, a loose 
khaki shirt with dark handkerchief knotted at 
the throat. With short knickers, putties or stock- 
ings and with a long stafi* the Boy Scout looks 
work-manlike and, what is of more importance, 
comfortable. 

During the present war the Boy Scout has 
responded with surprising alacrity and success to 
the many calls on his activity while the Girl 
Guides have also been extremely useful. Thou- 
sands of letters have been delivered for the Relief 
Fund asking the public for help, without the delay 
and expense of postage. The Scouts have bur- 
dened themselves with the collection of garments 
and comforts of all kinds, for the Army at the 
front, have cordially assist doctors and nurses 
in ministering to the wounded in ambulance work, 
in doing ** sentry-go,” often doing their duty for 
long hours without food or rest, and in bad 
weather without a murmur. Boys in the public 
schools of England, often in mimic warfare, 
emulated the feats of Robin Hood and his merry- 
men, of Fitz- James and Rob Roy McGregor and 
Ohinganggook and the Pathfinder, heroes of 
boyish admiration and the Boy Scout Movement 
will diminish nothing of such admiration 
but will ^ve boys something more to do than 
merely to initiate at play these great exemplars 
of phenomenal daring and exceeding craft, 
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The Hindu Post-Puberty Marriage Bill 

1. BY MR. C. V. KRISHNASWAMI IYER, B.A BL, DISriUCT MCSSIFF. 


HE bill “ to declare the validity of the 
marriage of Hindu women after puberty/* 
permission » to introduce which was 
granted sometime ego to the Hon’ble Mr. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastii by tlie Madras Legislative 
Council, will be welcomed by all who have realised 
and sympathise witli the ini.series of the child- 
widow and the baby-mother in this country. This 
piece of legislation is intended for “ all persons 
governed by the Hindu Jjaw who are domiciled 
within the presidency of Madras,’* and its only 
substantive section runs thus : — 

Notwithstanding any ciifitom or any text or rule of 
Hindu Law to the contrary, no marriage of a woman 
governed by the Hindu Law, whether performed before 
or after the commencement of the Act, ehall be invalid 
merely on the ground that at the time of the marriage 
she had attained puberty. 

In considering the merits of the bill it is neces- 
sary to realise exaHhj wha't its aim is. And 
like the Upanishadic writer who thought that ho 
could Best describe “ Brahman ** by descanting on 
wliat ** Brahman ** was not, I would draw atten- 
tion to the true scope of this bill by stating what 
it would not do. To begin with, this bill, if passed 
into law, will not compel any one, not so inclined, 
to get his own daughter or sister married after 
puberty, or even to assent to the virtues of post- 
puberty marriage as a matter of pious opinion. 
H(? may continue to got them married at any time 
after their birth as before. He may oven go further 
if he likes and follow the example of the man in 
th(' story who is said to have tied a tali round the 
neck of a would-be- mother on the understanding 
that it should be transferred to the baby to bo born 
if it turned out to be a female, Mr. Sa.stri*s Bill will 
not stand in his way. Nor will it a fleet anybody *s 
fdiffion, except perhaps that of the person wdio 
voluntarily takes advantage of the Act, even if 
the Hindu social system is, as some think, syno- 
nymous with Hindu relujion. Other men and 
W'OTuen would not be compelled to associate with 
such a person. They may refu.se to share the 
good things on this sinnor*s table. They may bar 
their doors to such a person and make him or her 
stand outside. He or she cannot compel social 
recognition from the unwilling. Matathipathies 
20 


can issue orders of excommunication against 
them as before, if so advised. That being so, it is 
idle to raise the cry of “ religion in danger ’* in 
connection with this bill. Such a cry is specially 
inappropriate in a country where thoGandarva form 
of innrringe, which necessarily implies that the 
bride has attained puberty, was considered good 
enough for even HU‘pe»*hnmxin beings. The cry is 
also a hit too late, coming as it does, 58 years 
since the passing of the Hindu Widows Ke-mar- 
riage Act and G4 years after the Legislature gua- 
ranteed freedom of opinion on religious matters 
by enacting “The Caste Disabilities Removal 
Act,*’ according to which a Hindu does not lose 
his Icifal rights even if he turns his back com- 
plclchf upon the Hindu religion. The fact that 
some critics forget is that Mr. Sastri’s bill is only 
A pfriiiisslrc bill, and will merely remove a legal 
restriction placetl on those who voluntarily choose 
to adopt tho system of post- puberty marriage and 
are prepared to facc^ the social difticjulties which it 
may cause. It has been said that even if that be 
so, the bill should not be passed into law, for such 
persons should be protected even as against them- 
selves and that it should not be made easy for 
them to adopt tliG “dangerous practice of post- 
puberty marriages.” And tho analogy of the 
State preventing suicide and i>ati has been 
mentioned, i^ike most analogies, this one also 
is apt to mi.^lead, if not carefully kept 
wdthin its limits. The view’s of that great 
master of the principles of Legislation, Hentham, 
on the proper scope of legislative restrictions on 
individual liberty is thus put by Professor Dicey 
in his recent treatise on “Law and Oi>inion in 
England.** “ Every person is in the main and as 
a general rule tho best judge of his own happi- 
ness. Hence Ldfislation should aim at the removal 
of all those restrict ions on the. free action of an indi- 
ridnal n'hich are not necessart/ for seeming like 
freedom on the part of his neighbours f And so, 
iinhvss it c:in he shown that the removal of the 
legal prohibition again.st post puberty marriages 
is likely to interfere wdth the freedom of other 
citizens of the St-ato or is against the larger inter- 
ests of tho State as such, the citizen who wi8he.s 
to mai'iy a ^irl after she attains puberty is 
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entitled to look to his country’s Legislature to 
have that legal restriction on his freedom removed. 
What 1 have said above is enough to show that 
the freedom of those citizens who are against 
such marriages is not likely to be affected by the 
present bill. 1 ' do not tliink that it can l>e 
seriously contended tli.it post piiberty iiiarriagos 
are dangerous to the State as siudi. A tlioughtful 
Census Commissioner has thus balanced the 
merits and demerits of post and pre-puberty 
marriages. 

“ Thepre.sent conveniences of a system that bur- 
dens a boy with a wife long before he lias any 
ablity to support one, or that subjects a woman 
to the inevitable risks of maternity, long before 
Nature turns the balance of probability to the 
side of safety, are too siujcessfully ina})parent to 
render search for them a profitable adventure. 
The extremely rigid Brahman ideal of marriage 
while by its insistence on premature marriage in 
the case of girls, it in a sense safeguards female 
chastity, must necessarily involve certain indivi- 
dual and social evils. In re.spect to the indivi- 
dual woman the physical eflects ofeaidy sexual in- 
tercourse and premature matei nity, which in mo.st 
cases are the natural mtpvdae of immature 
marriage, are obvious. Although theoreticjilly 
immature marriage on the male side is not a 
necessary complement to that on the female, 
practically it must be so to a Large extent ; and 
the physical consequences though less ajpjiarent 
can h irdly be less regrettable, 'fhe physicyil and 
menbil quality of a community made up to an 
increasing extent of the offspring of immature 
parents must necessarily deteriorate. The con- 
clusion is not, 1 think, affected by the fact that 
the Brahman com rii unity has in recent times 
produceil, and will doubtless continue to produce, 
a certain number of men (of the women it is 
impossible for an outsider to judge), who in 
natuml intellectual endowment, and in subse- 
quent attainment, take equal rank with the 
intellectual aristocracy of .any nation. A swallow 
does not make a summer ; that l^io rank and file 
of this particular community are physically frail 
and undergrown is a fact which may be ob.sorved, 
ami which has fretjuently been stated to mo 
positively, if regretfully, by Brahmans tJiem- 
selves. With premature marriage the Brahmans, 
and those who follow the Brahmaiiical system, 
have in the case of women as-sociated irrevocabi- 
lity; this in its turn involving, asanatuml conse- 
quence premature and sterile widowhood. 
Again, the absolute necessity of premature girl- 
marriage has given rise to an evil, which has 


grown to terribl^ dimensions in Hindu society. 
It being imperative on a father to get his 
daughter married before she reaches a particular 
age, he must literally do so at all costs. In other 
words, he must purchase a bridegroom. The 
.social demoralization, which must necessarily 
result fi'om the cold-hlootled sale of bridegrooms by 
theiTiseh'es or by their parents, has been describ- 
ed witli Zolaesque force by a recent Hindu 
novelist ! As to Alio advantages of prema- 
ture marriages, firstly, this system safeguarded 
for those who adopted it the .solidarity of their 
community and the virtue of their women. But 
it may bo questioned whether such safeguards are 
necessary at the [iresent age of the world. Cul- 
tural .and moral difference between many castes is 
now so slight that, sentiment apart, the possibi- 
lity of intermarriage has in it nothing terrible; 
in an age of peace it is not complimentary to 
Indian womanhood to suggest that it needs pro- 
tection from itself. Seciondl}', the Brahmanical 
system, if it involves a possibility of premature 
and sterile widowhood, by its insistence on the 
iiocossity of marriage does away with the possibi- 
lity of perpetual and sterile maidenhood, which 
exists in other countries. Every woman gets at 
le;ist one chance in the matrimonial lottery ; give 
her two, and probaldy some other must go without 
eny. Thirdly, if social bonds are once relaxed, 
liberty in India in this respect is apt to degenerate 
into license. By a curiously similar lino of rea- 
soning Browning’s dialectical bishop defended his 
acquiescence in much of what ho did not at heart 
approve.” 

It will be seen from what has lieen stated 
above that in the opinion of this impar- 
tial non- Hindu observer the present practice 
is both unnecessary and mischievous. In any 
case, the worst that can be said against marriage 
.Mfter puberty is that it is no improvement over 
the present system taken .as a whole. That is a 
long way from saying that it is against the larger 
interests of the State as such. 3f the experience 
of the Western nations and of the majority in 
this country is of any significance, it shows that 
the reform proposed h>fs not brought about any 
injury to the State from a temporal point of view. 
Tlie spiritual results are beyond ordinary mortal 
ken. 

So far for the attitude of the conservatives. 
It is an irony of fate that there has been as much 
shaking of heads about this matter among those 
who are sincerely enthusiastic about post-puberty 
marriages as among those to whom such marriages 
are cma^hevm* It has been said that the bill is the 
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result of the Modrasee’s nnpar<fonable sin of being 
intellecbua]. Benighted Madras has no objection 
to plead guilty to this soft impeachment of possess- 
ing brain.s. And that is pei-haps why, it has a 
clearer view of the legal dirticulty than the enthu- 
siasm of some non-Madrasees allows them to have. 
Bombay and Bengal do not want legislation on 
this matter, it seems. Mr. Sastii’s hill is conhned 
to those domiciled in the pi‘esidetH;y of Fort St. 
George, and Madrasees and non-Madriusees whose 
lines have fallen on pleasanter places need enter- 
tain no fear of its evil restdts. In Madras itself 
there are several persons — some of them are lea- 
ders of the Hindu community — who consider that 
the bill is un necessary', as there is, accordkig to 
them, no doubt about the hjgality of post-puberty 
marriages. But there are also many —equally 
eminent-— who have doubts about the iriattcu*, and 
among them are found distinguished Judges 
of the Ma<lra.s Nigh Goiirt--past and present, and 
the senior Hindu Judge of the Provincial (,!ivil 
Service. Their opinion cannot certainly lie 
brushed aside unceremoniously as the product 
of over- subtle biains. IMoreover, this is not a 
matter which can he settled authoritatively by the 
counting of liands outside a Court or a ^Council- 
chamber, and it may well be u (jase, not uncommon, 
where the few are in the right and the many 
wrong. The case for legislation on this point has 
been put thus by “C.V.K,,” whom 1 hap])on 
to know, 

“ The (pV3stioii whether there is nece.ssity for a 
validating or what may bo more appropriately 
called a ‘ doubt removing ’ enactment pbuang 
beyond all doubt the legality of marriages of iioii- 
Xambudri Brahmin girls in the Madras Presiden- 
cy cannot l>e answei'ed solely, or even mainly, by 
a reference to the ancient texts dealing with Hindu 
marriages. The Privy Council has declared, 
rightly or wrongly, that ‘ under the Hindu sys- 
tem of the law, clear proof of u.sage will outweigh 
the written text of the Jjaw'.* Whether that 
view is based on an erroneous translation of some 
text of Manu or not, lawyers are bound to accept 
it. All eminent Hindu Judge of the Madras 
High Court, has felt himself bound by that 
pronouncement so far as to state that ‘ I 
Would say, as a judge who is bound to follow the 
authority of the Privy Council, that the rules 
of the commentators must be discar fledj if opposed 
to custom. * Mow, not even the most mithusiastic 
supporter of post-puberty marriages c,n.n deny 
that for at least a thousand years, if not for more, 
Brahmans of Sovthem India, except the Nambud- 
ris, have got their daughters married before 


puberty, and that cases • of marriages of mature 
maidens, openly celebrated, have been rarer than 
even the proverbial angers visits. What is the 
hgul signilicanco of tfiis practice ? That is the 
question which has really to be faced in dealing 
with the pi obreiii on hand, and any opinion which 
ignores it will be of little value to the judge and 
the practilioiier. Such a long course of conduct, 
even if it does not establish a valid custom 
prohibiting post-puberty inariiages altogether, 
will 1)0 of great significance in two ways. First- 
ly, it will bo very relovent in deterilniiing what 
the correct intei’pretation of tiie ancient texts on 
the question of marriages is. Secondly, it will 
show that even if the ancient law was in favour 
of such inarr i.Mges, there is good ground for hold- 
ing that it has become obsolete. Taking the 
first point, it is no doubt true that there are many 
distiiigni.^bed Sanskiit Scholars who are of opinion 
that the of the Sriilis i\rn\ the >S*?MrzW^bea ring 
on the subjr‘ct of Hindu inai riago permit marriages 
of Brahmin girls after puberty. But one cannot 
honestly deny that an equally large number of 
scholars hold the view that those texts do not allow 
post-puberty marriages. Many of them do not per- 
haps pos.^o.•^s Western culture. But they have the 
advantage of knowing the traditional methods of 
interpretation, and who that lias any appreciation 
of the place which the ‘ Purva Meemamsa * 
system occupies in Sanskrit iJteratiire can deny 
its great value and importance in interpreting 
Vodic and post-Vedic texts. 

When the texts laying down the law on a point 
are capable of different construction, it is a well- 
known rule of legal interpretation that the 
subseipient practice or usage of the community 
affected by. the law must ordinarily determine 
what the true construction is. Judging by the 
test few can be altogether certain that the 
ancient texts are in favour of post-puberty 
marriages among Brahmans. Then again, let it 
be assumed that the ancient texts permit post- 
puberty marringe.s. it does not necessarily fol- 
low that such marriages are valid now. Several 
instances may be cited to show that practices, 
which were valid according to the ancient books, 
are not legally valid now. For example, Niyoga 
or the practice of begetting sons on widows of 
agnatic kinsmen was allowed by the ancient 
texts. But the Privy Council has held in the 
liamn.ad cfise that it has become obsolete 
(1‘2 MooreV^ Indian A pjieals, page 441.) Again, 
according to some, the ancient texts made non- 
congenital lameness a bar to inheritance. But 
Justice* Bashyam Iyengar was of opinion that that 
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rule had become obsolete. .(See I. Jj. R. 26 Madras, 
136.) Take again the ca.se of the rights of a 
‘ putrikaputra.’ Undei* the old Hindu law the 
son of an appointed daughter ‘ ([aitrikapiitra.) ' 
was equal to an ‘ aaraLsa ’ son. 'J’he .same learn- 
ed Judge held ini. L. K. 27 Madras*, at page .31 1, 
tliat ‘ this bmneh of the law is now obsolete.’ 
Perhaps it may be said that tliese practices were 
based on very old texts, and that recent coni’ 
nientators did not support them. Then, take 
the judgment of Justice Sadjusiva Iyer on the 
impartibility of wells. He held that a rule as to 
iinpartibility of waters found in such a compara- 
tively recent book as * the Mitnkshara. ’ has 
become obsolete. Many more instances of this 
sort can be easily cited. SSurely, a practice which 
is at least a thoustind years old is a good ground 
for raising a resonable doubt that a rule of law 
to the contrary laid down by .some very ancient 
texts has become o^xsolete. The opinions of some 
eminent lawyers of Bengal have been cited to 
show that no doubt can exist as to the validity 
of j»ost- puberty marriages. I am not sure that 
they h.'ive taken into account the length and the 
ani/urmifif of the practice among Brahmins in 
South India in giving their opinions. One of 
them, Mr. S. C. Mitra, say.s that ‘ the custom does 
not seem to be aniform in Bengal and as a matter 
of fact post“pu|)erty marriages are <tominon in 
Northern India including Bengal, ammifjst Brah- 
mills.' Therefore the considerations that have 
been set forth above will have little force in 
Bengal and Northern India, and though the opi- 
nions of those Bengalee lawyei s may be tborough- 
ly sound as regards those parts of India., they 
can be of little value in settling the question, in 
Madras. In this state; of affairs, it is incorrect, 
to put it mildly, to .say that the legality of the 
post-puberty marriages of non-Nanibudri Brah- 
min girls in tiiis Presidency is het/ond doubt. On 
the other hand, there is very good support for 
the opinion that legislation is needed, if not for 
validating such marriages, at least for the purpo.so 
of removing doubts and declaring what the 
correct law is.” And I have only a few more 
words to add now. The argument that though 
there may be ancient texts supporting post [uiber- 
ty marriages among Brahmins, the fact that for a 
long time the South Indian non-Nam hudri Brah- 
mins have ceased to got their girls man'ied after 
puberty will render such texts obsolete, receiv€»s 
much strength from the following observations of 
Justice, Abdur Rahim of the Madro.s High Court 
found in 24 Madras Law Journal page 282, and 
jaada by him in dealing with a contention that 
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the members of a certain sub-caste, among the 
Siidras of South India had lost their right to 
marry in the Gandharva form owing to the ab- 
sence of such marriages among them in recent 
times. Supposing for argument’s sake that the 
Gandharva form of marriage would, according to 
the ancient texts, ho periiiis.sib]e among the 8ud- 
ras, 1 am of opinion that, so far as this caste is 
concerned, it must from tlie evidence in this case, 
be held to he obsolete aiulv-no lopger recognised as 
valid. It has been strongly eon tended that if 
ancient Hindu Law texts sanction this form of 
marriage we mu.st hold that it is valid. But I 
am not inclined to accept that position. If 1 find 
that a certain caste among the Hindus has long 
given np this form of marriage, and this is shown 
by their consistently adopting other more regular 
forms, J do not think we are still obliged to re- 
cogni.se its validity in tliat caste.” Who can deny 
that tlie South Indian non-Nambiidri Brahmins 
had long given up post -puberty marriages and 
have consistently adopted the “ more spiritual ” 
pre-puberty system. In the same case Justice 
Abdur Rahim expected those who contended 
that the man ingo was valid to producte evidence 
that the Gandharva form was in vogue in that 
ca.ste and to prove thiit the marriage was 
valid, and did not call on tlios© who doubted 
its validity to prove that that form was 
obsolete. How miieh evideiic;© can the South 
Indian Brnlimins produce of post- j)uberty marri- 
ages being in vogue among them in reemt times’^ 
Tlie very concealment of the fact that the girl 
ha.s attained puberty which is practised in such 
eases show.*; that the conscien(;e of the community 
is .‘igainst siicli inarriage.s. A nd the few — very very 
few instances of such marri.ages wJiich have openly 
taken phuu; during the last decade or so, being 
what lawyers would call res gestae cannot form 
such eridehes. It has been stated that post- pu- 
berty marriages will be validated by the doctrine 
of factum, valet. No Judge has yet applied this 
doctrine to .such marriages. The doctrine applies 
according to the high authority of Sir Michael 
We.stropp, only to cases where the rule violated is 
of the nature of a recommendation and is not an 
imperative interdiction (XII Bombay High Court 
Reports jiage 398). This view has been affirmed 
by the Pi ivy Council in 26, Indian Appeals page 
144. So whatever other Judges may have said 
before that deci.sion of the highest Court of appeal, 
that decision must nom be taken as laying down 
the correct view of the ambit of that doctrine. If 
that doctrine is to validate post-puhei-ty marri- 
ages among South Indian Brahmins, it must be 
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lield that the rule pruhibitifiig such marriages is 
. only a directory or recAmmend<itory rule. That is 
a difficult matter to decide. One of the texts on 
which the rule is based — (Parasara Chapter VI J, 
Sloka 9) reduces a Bmhinin who marries a Brah- 
min girl after puberty to the level of the husband 
of a Slid r a girl. That rule is not far from the 
rule which prohibits the mamage of a Brahmin 
with a Sudra girl by birth. The latter has long 
been hold to bi^ an imperative interdiction, and 
Courts will be well justified in holding that a rule 
which is allowed to it is also an imperative inter- 
diction. Moreover, as Mr. Mayne puts it in his 
“ Hindu Law ” rules which were iw iterative once 
have by force of custom become directory now. 
For example, the rule prohibiting the adoption of 
an nsagotra boy after marriage has, in places to 
which the Maytika. applies, become only a direc- 
tory rule, while in other places it is still an impe- 
rative interdiction. In South India, the rule 
prohibiting the adoption of a daughter’s son or a 
sister’s son has become only a directory rule by 
foi’cc of custom, though in Bombay it is a positive 
interdiction .to which the courts refused to apply 
the doctiine oi/dctmn v(det. (I.L.ll. JJl Bombay, 
272). On the same analogy it may well bt? said 
that even if the rule prohibiting jKist- puberty 
marriages of Brahmin girls was only a <lirectoij 
rule according to the ancient texts, it has in South 
India become an imperative interdiction by the 
force of custom. It is therefore very doubtful 
whether 'the doctrine of foHiun, valet can be ap- 
plied to such mai'riages. 

Some consider that if there was any doubt on 
this (piestion it w’as removed by tlm Widow Ke- 
marringe Act of lH5b. It is argued that under 
that Act the marriage of a widow even though she 
h.as attained puberty is valid ; and that it will 
be illogical to hold that what is valid in case the 
woman is a \vidow can be invalid if she is a 
Kanya (unmarried). In construing an Act the 
following well-settled principles of inter- 
pretation have to be kt^pt in view' : “The Legisla- 
ture does not intend to make any substantial 
alteration in the law beyoml what it explicitly 
declares, either in express terms or by clear 
implication ; or in other words beyond the imme- 
diate scope and object of the statute. In all 
general matters beyond, the law remains un- 
disturbed. . . The specific purposes^ of an Act in- 
clude all the incidents or consequences strictly 
resulting from the enactment. . . But this exten- 
sion of an enactment is continued to its strictly 
necessary incidents or logical consequences.” 
^Maxwell on Interpretation of Statutes), Having 


regard to these principles can it be paid that 
the Widow Homnrringe Act validates post- 
puberty marriages of girls who bad never 
before been married ? The Act does not refef to 
such marriage expressly. ’Fhc report of the debate 
over that Act does not disclo.se that the matter 
of the legality of po.st-puberty marriage was 
[►resent in the minds of its framers or of those who 
hel[)ed in passing it into law. The specific object 
of the Act was only to legalise remarriage of 
widows. ’Die declaration of the lalidity of post- 
puberty marriages of nil girls was not necessary 
for the achievement of that object ; nor is it a 
necessary incident of that Act. The sections of 
the Act which deal with the remarriage of a 
widow wiio.so previous marnage had been con- 
summated, and with the custody of the children 
of tlie first marri.-^ge, and. which imply that the 
widow w'liose remarriage is validated by the Act 
may have attained puberty at the time of the 
seeoml marriage, may have been put into provide 
for cases of remariiago in castes (e.g. non-Bfah- 
mins), in which post puberty marriages were 
vali<l when the Act was jiasseil. These sections 
do not coyvpel one to hold that the second marri- 
age aflt-r poherly of even a vddov) belonging to a 
caste in wdiich j>ost- puberty maniages were not 
in vogue, when that Act w'ns enactrd, was validat- 
ed by tliat Act. If any implication is permissi^ 
ble at all witli leferenco to the validity of post 
puberty marriages, from thpse sections, the only 
implication tJiat can bo fairly made as regards 
sn.'di castes is that the circumstance that the 
widow has attained puberty at tlie time of 
the remarriage is no bar. To that extent, 
perhaps, jiost-puberty niairiage may be taken to 
have been (leclareil to be valid by that Act, though 
the guarded wording of its first section is against 
even that matter being regarded as altogether 
.settled. 

It has been suggested by some that the best 
w'ay to settle the question as to the validity of 
post-j)uberty maniages is to file a test suit rais- 
ing the question in a Madras Court, and that 
legislation is not tJin profier remedy. But though 
fame is the last infirmity of even noble minds, no 
one will, 7 fancy, be found so anxious to have the 
glory of lendir.g his name to a leading case as to 
run the risk of liis maiTinge or that of any one in 
whom lie is interested being declared invalid. 
]\roieovor, decisions have unfortunately short lives 
sometimes, and no final settlement can be arrived 
at by such means. 

Have you considered the consequences of the 
bill being tlirown out, ask some ? Oim does not 
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find sufficient reason to fe^ir that a (Jovernnient, 
which has done so much for the uplift of India in 
the past, will refuse to render this small help to 
the party of pro^n-ess now. And the non -official 
members of the Madras Leji,dslat.i\o (Jonncil have 
been practically unaiiimous in welcomiiiij tliis bill, 
their constituents notwithstanding. Ashuine, 
however, that the bill is thrown out, will it seri- 
ously aflect the situation i The ground on which 
it will Ih) thrown out will certainly not be that 
j)Ost-puberty marriages are invalid. Jt may be 
either that thero is no real doubt as regards their 
validity or that the present time is not propitious 
for such legislation. That being so, those who 
believe them to be valid even now will go the old 
way. Those who think tliat they are illegal will 
be none the worse. Perhaps tlni waverers will 
fall into line withtho.se who woiiM vote “ In- 
valid.’' But in a matter of lik(i this, discre- 

tion is the better part of valour, and those waver- 
ers will not be scrionsly jeopardised d they have 
to get on without post-puberty marriages for a 


few more years, as their ancestors did for seveial 
hundreds of years, till the Government and the 
Madras Legislative Council see their way to act 
in ac^cordaiice with the desire of Hindu Ueformers. 

It is said that thc3re is really no demand for the 
bill, anil that few Madrasees really anxious to get 
their daughters married after puberty feel the 
legal doubt to bo an obstacle in their way, and 
that as regal ds those wdio do not want such mar- 
riagt's the A(!t will be dead letter. This is a 
matter about which none can he sure unless a 
plebiscite is taken. There are c.ertainly a few 
persons who want such an Act, and their wish is 
worth attention. And the following words adapt- 
ed from the speech of Mr. Grant on the Widow 
Marriage Bill are apposite. “ If J know certainly 
that hut one little girl will be saved from the 
liorrors of cldld- widowhood and baby- in otlier hood 
by the ]>assirig of this Act, 1 will pa.ss it for her 
sake. If I believe as firrnily as I believe the con- 
trary, that the Act would be wholly a dead letter, 
1 will pass it for the sake of the English name.’' 


]h liY MK. K. VYASA liAU, b.a. 


To meddle with an institution asMariiagein 
any society, is to meddle with the life-principle 
of that s(»ciety, and the question before our 
Legislature is whether any dominjint public 
justification has been made out to authorise 
its acceptance of a. bill that is calculated to 
cast the Brahmin Society of South India in an 
entirely different mould. Kor, two caucial ])oints 
can he easily enough established in regaid to the 
bill wbich must lead to its rejection, not hy the 
Government only, but by the Council itself. Jn 
the first place, the plea that the. bill is only 
permissive in its nature is in reality only fictitious 
and unavailing. If a permissive legi.slatiou em- 
bodies in it a powerful principle of social di.smte- 
gration, its permi.ssive aspect is no more than a 
masque, because, in reality, it is :i permi.ssive 
enactment for the devolution of a social fabric. It 
is and must always be open to .an individual to 
quit his society if he pleases, or to live as a non-' 
conformist if he chooses ; hut it ought not to be 
made permissible for any man to blow up to 
pieces as far as he can do it the very fabric of the 
community of which he is a member. This prin- 
ciplo is based upon the instinct of self-presc^rva- 
tion of every community in the woi*ld, and no 
Boeiety on the face of the earth can tolerate a 
permissive legislation that will destroy its very 
idoQtity and those prime guarantees in wbich its 


civilisation h.as dopemrhid. The fact is there can 
he no permissive ('nactmont in regard todepaiting 
from the compliance with the basic conditions of 
a valid maiaiage in .a society. 

The other point that will become equally clear 
is that the innovation belongs to the category of 
those soci.al rmnedies wiiich are worse than the 
di.sea.se, furnishing the transitory pathway, as it 
docs, from a state of obligatory marriage to one 
of optioiial niari iage in Brahmin society. What 
takes place in Brahmin society at present is pre- 
pnberty betrothal, it being open to the parties to 
have the betrothal ceremony consummated at any 
time .after puberty. And as a f.act in every Brah- 
min family in South India, unlike in Bengal, 
there are two c<*n»Tnonies, one, the betrothal 
before puherty and the other tlie consummation, 
at any time after the girl comes of age. Had it 
been otherwise, it. would not h.ave been left to the 
11 on'ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastriar to bring in a bill 
so late as 1 0 1 4. It may be admitted at once 
tliat this system of compulsory pro-puberty 
beti'othal has its drawbacks; but while the worst 
of them can only be 2)tU off' under a system of 
post-puberty marriage not one of them can be 
really avoided — subject to the additional danger 
of marriage becoming optional in every respect in 
Brahmin society. Space does not permit my enter- 
ing into tbe dangers of a system of optional 
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marriage ; but if one will only reflect what Euro- 
pean civilisation is coming to, in spite of all its 
splendid good points, one can understand that 
that system has given riso to evils for which there 
seems to be but blank despair. Let us not rush 
to embrace a system most of the fruits of which 
are too bitter to secure a hundredth part of domes- 
tic contentment and happiness, of serenity of 
mind and marital dovoUon that the lUahinin 
society knows a fact that it is enjoying. 

The argument has been brought forward that 
the non-Brahmin Hindus of South India have 
not suffered for following post-puberty marri- 
age. But, how have they been better than 
the Brahmins ? Besides, bow much has not their 
society been benefited by the Brahmins having 
in their midst maintained and nourished by a 
system of pre-puberty betrothal, the Hindu ideal 
of Woman’s place in society! Again, with the 
freedom, that South Indian Brahmin wonum 
enjoy, the pro -disposition to intellectual advance- 
ment, that Brahmin girls have, with the dilliculty 
to find bridogroom.s in the Brahmin community 
if pre-puberty betrothal should cease? to be reganl- 
ed as compulsory, gra<lually but without doubt. 
Brahmin Society, will lose its identity and be a 
sixth rate imitation of European Soci(?ty, no 
doubt in the long run, but beginning from now. 
No Brahmin is compelled to remain in the fold or 


to conform to all orthodox requirements ; but do 
Brahmin can be permitted either to inject with 
the life-blood of tiie community a legislative 
virus that cannot but‘ deform its lineaments to the 
dismay of later generations who might look 
back in vain for a b1es.sing that has been 
exchanged for a curse. The Brahmin in South 
Indi.’i has denied himself many a freedom, 
mainly that Iho race to which he belongs may 
be perpetuated without being lost in an un- 
identifiable mass. Whatever room there may be 
in such a Society for other innovations, the sim- 
ple instinct of self-preservation must revolt 
against an innovation that will cost it its very 
identity. To deduce from the enactment en- 
.obling Brahmin willows to removing the legality 
of post-puberty marriages is to overlook the fact 
that that iTi no way touches the obligation of 
every pnrimt or guardian to betroth her in 
marriagi? bidore sh(j has come of age. It is this 
obligation alone that may be looked upon now ss 
th<? solo surviving guarantee of maintaining the 
integrity of Brahmin Society in South India, and 
no liegislatiiro will be justified in passing a per- 
missive measure for doing away witli it, merely 
because some people are willing to prefer a com- 
plete so(;ial displacement in the future to a few 
vexations in the pre.sent. 


The State and Religious and Social Reform 

HY MR. CHIMANLAL jMAGANLAL DOCTOR, m.a., ij.. 
ASSISrAfir LEGAL REMEMBRANCER, BAROOA STATE. 
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HENEVER Hindu religious and social re- 
formers have invoked state interference 
on their behalf and pre.ssed for legi.slation 
the cry of ** religion in danger ” has 
been raised time out of number, and yet, strange 
to say, Flindiiism is still as alive and vigorous as 
ever and there are no signs of decay. Even the 
abstract right of the state to interfere in religiou.s 
and social questions has been somotimes cpiestion- 
ed, and the state is .asked to follow a Zamv: /hire 
policy in such matters. In England the King is 
the head of the Church and the State ; and it was 
King Henry VI II who brought about the over- 
throw of the Roman Catholic Church and the 
establishment of Protestantism in England. The 
King is now the head of the Episcopal Church and 
as such can interf^'e with it on the advice of bis 


constitutional advisers. Before the principle of 
toleiation was firmly establislied in England; there 
weie a number of Acts pissed by the state putting 
the Roman Catholics and Non-confirmists under 
certain disabilities and it w.is only in recent times 
that such disjibilities weie removed and liberty of 
conscience .allowed. In recent times, there was 
.an outcry when tin? Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Bill was p.issed and even at present the Welsh 
Disestablisliment Bill is under consideration. This 
shows th.it even now the state claims to legislate 
on leligious ipiestions in England. The state, in 
the abstract, cannot be denied this right accord- 
ing to any theory of jurisprudence. Otherwise 
the state will cease to be sovereign and will have 
its powers limited to certain spheres beyond whioh 
it will not be allowed to interfere. A state ought tq^ 
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b(» sovereign in nil matters and its powers unlimit- 
ed. At present attempts are being imule to grapjde 
with great national, social and economic evils in 
England and such legislation li.ss haen weh^omed 
by the great body of .Englishmen. Even in India, 
the Clovernment of India have iecognise<l their 
duties in this respect and h.*ue pas.se*! the Hindu 
Widow lie-marriago Act, the Hrahmo Oivil Mar- 
riage Act and the Age ol Oonsoiit A<*t in spite of 
the opposition of tlic» ignorant masses led by 
reactionary so-callcd orthodox lead(!rs. The (lov- 
ernment were convinced of the n(i(5es.sity of such 
legislation and put the Acts on the Indian 
Statute Eook. These Acts have been passed and 
the forebodings of the critics have not proved 
true. It is one thing to rjuestion the abstract 
right of the State to legislate in social and reli- 
gious matters and anot^ier thing to <piestion the 
expediency and propiiety of a pai ticular piece of 
legislation, 'fho Govcuninciit of Irnlia permitted 
the introduction of the celebrated Hasu Hill in 
the^ljegislative Council though in the end they 
did not think it expedient to pass it. But the 
very fact that the Bill was allowed to be intro- 
duced shows that the Gov(‘rnment believe in the 
inherent right of the State to legislate in such 
matters. In J iidia social and religiv>ns questions 
are so much intermixed togetlier, that wo may 
consider these instances as those of state inter- 
ference in religious and .social matteis. Accord- 
ing to the present-day oithodox Ifindiis, Hindu- 
ism prohibits the re-marriage of widows and yet 
the Government legalised such re-marriages. 
HiuduLsrn recognises a valid marriage only bet- 
ween person.s belonging to the .same varna and 
yet the Government allowed the B.msu Bill, to be 
introduced, which was comprehensive enough to 
allow a valid marriage not only between persons 
of different varnas but also betwt^en persons be- 
longing to different nationalities and yet nobody 
was to b (5 required to renounce Hindiiisim 

Coming to purely religious <pie.stion.s we find 
that the state exercised its inherent right when 
it put down (i.#?., self- irnmolatiJn of widows) 
and human sacrifice. 

The vxHt body of the Hindu population is im- 
mersed in ignorance and .superstition, is very 
conservative and backward, and it is vain to 
argue that the state shouM sit with folded hamls 
and allow flagrant religions and social evils to 
grow into the very vitals of the social fabric of the 
Hindus before their very eyes, merely because 
nobody demands such interference or only an 
enlightened microscopic minority, who are in, the 


vanguard of the social and religious reform move- 
ment and ffud the evils keenly, have made the 
demand. No state, with a sense of its dignity, 
can accept such nn argument. 

When a foreign government, the members of 
which profess a religion different from that of the 
governed, hn.s claimed the right of interfering in 
crying social and roligious evils and exercised the 
right, much more therefore are the Native Princes 
entitled to interfere foiv-tlie religious and social 
well being of their subjects who generally belong 
to the same religion as that of their rulers. In 
fact if wo dive into our religious scriptures, 
we find that it is the king’s sacred duty to 
protect the cows, Brahmins and the Varna- 
►shrama Dharma. In tlie Mahabharata, the 
Smritis of Manu and Yagnavalkya, and the 
Purans we find that the king is enjoined to .see 
that tlie four varnas properly df.schnrge their 
diitie.s and do not go astray. The king was con- 
.sidored ns Vishnu on oaith, the Defender of the 
Kaith, and it was a heinous crime in him to neg- 
lect his kingly dutift.s. Even the untimely death 
of a child was suppo.sed to liave been (aiused by a 
breach of the VarnnKhram.a Dharma and tlie king 
was held responsible for it as the breach must 
have taken place owing to liis gross neglect as 
will be found from the story of Bhambukn and 
Hama,, described in the Itamnyana : when the 
Hindu Shastras lay down the duties of a king so 
.strictly, it is but proper tliat Hindu Princes 
should claim and exercise their right of interfer- 
ing in religious and social matters, for the good 
of their Hindu subjects ; most of the Native 
Prince.s are in suhordin.ate alliance with His 
Majesty and are Sovereign ns regards interna] 
administr.ition. They liavn full powers of legis- 
lation so long ns they do not interfere with the 
principle of toleration of religion. Krom a his- 
toric, al point of view tliere are numerous instances 
of state inteiferonce in religions and caste ques- 
tions from times immemorial as n>ay be seen, for 
instance from tlie latest Barnda Census Report. 
In recent times, the My.sere Government passed 
the Infant Marriage Prevention Act which was a 
piee<i of socio-religious legislation ; while His 
Highness the Mali.araja Sir Sayojirao, Gaekw.ar of 
Baroda, who is one of most enlightened Princes 
of India ami is so solicitous for the good of his 
subjects and his countrymen, has exercised the 
right of interfering in religious and social ques- 
tions by passing the Infant Marriage Prevention 
Act, the Widow Remarriage Act, the Liberty of 
Conscience Act and the Civil Marriage Act, 
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THE SLAYER . 

i BY MH8. 3AR0J1NI NAlDtJ. 

-♦- 

JLove, if at dawn some passer by should say 
“ Lo ! doth thy raiment diep with morning dew. 

Thy face, perchance, is drenched with wild sea-spray. 
Thy hair with fallen rain, ” 

Make answer Nay 

These be the death drops from sad eyes blue 
With the quick torch of pain. 

And if at dusk some reveller should cry 
“ What rare Vermillion vintage hast thou spilled ? 

Or is thy robe splashed with pomegranate dye. 

Or bruised soft crimson leaf' ^ 

0 Lo7>e, reply 

These be the life drops from a heart I killed 
With the swift spear of grief 


CURRENT EVENTS 


BY RAjUUARi. 


NEW DEVEIiOPMENTS. 

f HE month of operation on the theatres of 
war was one of new developments, the root 
of which may be traced to the intense spirit 
of desperation which the enemy is dis- 
pla3dng in more than one wa}’. Foiled in their 
well-laid out strategy, deraded in their antici- 
pations, and baffled by the sturdy front pre- 
sentea by the Allied forces at all points, east 
and west the Germans have adopted methods of 
warfare which are not only in gross violation of 
international agreement, but of a most diabolical 
character. Their cruelty* and barbaric treat- • 
ment of war- prisoners has no parallel in the 
history of the world. Their disregard of the 
innocent and the helpless children and females, 
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is of a character before which even the alleged 
, Hersdian atrocities may pale, in their impotent 
rage and fury they have been baying at thd moon 
and howling like those stricken ^ith hydro- 
phobia against the British. In their eyes Uiere is 
no nation now on the face of the earth who is 
more to be hated than the English. Their press 
pours forth daily columns after columns of abuse 
abuse vitriolic and abuse of the vulgarest, which 
are proofs positive of the very opposite of 
“ Kultur,” of which they had hitherto so phari- 
saically boasted. They have systematically 
started a campaign of bomb-throwing by means 
of air vessels and of sinking vessels, ^ those of 
the Allies or others, by means of submarines. 
The east coast of England was attacked again 
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and a^ain for the purpose of intimidating 
and frightening the innocent civil population. 
Bombs were thrown which though not effective 
were still destructive enough to damage build- 
ings and kill helpless women and children walking 
about the streets^ Encouraged by the two or 
three raids on the easfc coast, the enemy stealthily 
appeared on the Irish Channel and laid a sub- 
marine to blow away a strong merchant vessel. 
But the more that such l>omb' throwing and sub- 
manne sinking came to be regarded as negligible 
and the more they proved unsuccessful, the 
greater was their persistence in pursuing such pro- 
fitless and insensate warfare which has brought 
no glory to the German name. Meanwhile the 
inadequacy of the food supply has angered him 
beyond all compare. In his wrath he issued a 
proclamation a fortnight ago, that from the 18th 
instant, the whole of the Atlantic will be deemed 
a military zone within which all vessels bringing 
any cargo would be sunk ! The proclamation has 
^used the greatest indignation among the neu- 
trals and non-belligerents and no country has 
been more excited, and on the brink of a war, 
than the United States. Barring the wealthy 
Germans, naturalised and others, the entire 
population of those States has denounced the 
atrocious and piratical character of that procla- 
mation. England, however, has taken this 
menace calmly and composedly. The spirit of 
the nation has accepted this challenge with ceol- 
ness as if to say, ** do your worst, we shall see 
how you carry out your threat without further 
strangling yourself.” As we write, to-day is the 
second day of the proclamation and it remains to 
be seen what colossal atrocities its submarines are 
going to perpetrate. 

Meanwhile the four weeks, though eventful, 
both in the east and west, have gained him 
not a single success. If at all, the repeated vio- 
lent artillery attacks and hurling of good troops 
in masses, have only resulted in bnittil carnage 
and he has been the greatest sufferer. Blood on 
bis side is being literally shed ^ke water. But 
his fury is unabated. Like the wounded adder 
he darts forward and forward only to receive 
fresh wounds to be eventually exhausted and ex- 
tinguished. This is the woeful tale. Not con- 
tent with these Satanic tactics and actions, he has 
been doing his worst to inflame the passions of 
the Moslem " in northern Africa, in Egypt, in 
Asiatic Turkey, and in Arabia but to no purpose. 
He expected India to mutiny, but on the contrary 
he has found to his bitter cost that India to a 
man has firmly held with the Allies and supported 


them with the flower of her army which has 
fought with conspicuous gallantry on their 
side and covered itself with laurels and the ad- 
miration of the world. The Mahomedans in 
every part have stood steadfast by the side of the 
Allies, save those of the suicidal Turkey. Even 
the distant Mahomedans of China have de- 
nounced the enemy and expressed their deepest 
sympathy for the Allies, feeling that their fight 
was the fight of the .«4‘ighteous. The misguided 
Turks in Asia Minor have fought and lost all 
their own. They have fled or escaped for 
protection in other directions only to be hunted 
out eventually and expelled from the zone of the 
operations. The Russian soldiery have driven away 
these misguided Turks, commanded by German 
Generals in receipt of extravagant pay from 
the bankrupt Constantinople * treasury, 
from Tabriz which has been recaptured by 
the Russians. The plot to turn away Persia from 
the Allies has also proved an ignominious 
failure. Next, Egypt was deemed an important 
objective with a view to blocking up the 
Canal. But the Canal company, armed at all 
points and secure in its strength has laughed 
to scorn the mad attempts directed against 
that world’s great highway of commerce to the 
East. A force crossed the desert with great 
difficulties at Kantaru only to be scat- 
tered, and the fugitive is captured along with war 
and other materials. Thus the ill-fated Turks 
are like the tribe of wandering Jeiro, with none 
to support them. They are doomed and the Otto- 
man despotism of five hundred years is on the 
brink of disruption for ever. And a great part 
of the country in Asia must soon pass to the 
conquerors. 

In South Africa, too, the enemy, both in the 
eastern and western waters, has been worsted with 
great loss. Here also it is only a question of 
time to consolidate the entire British dominion. 
Thus near at home and abroad the enemy has been 
driven away. Neither has he been successful on 
the waters. After her cruisers on the Falkland 
Isles were sunk by thfl^Biitish navy, the Atlantic 
has been set free for merchant vessels to sail freely. 
He tried a raid on one fine day to have a bout with 
Admiral Jellicoe’s naval craft only to lose a 
first-class warship and damage hopelessly three 
others. The Blucher deserved the fate which she 
courted and ahe was ^11 aflame by the bombing 
cannonade of the British navy and sank while 
presenting a scene of the greatest horror. In 
matters of aviation too, the enemy has been foiled 
Its ships, wherever they have flown, have in 
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most cases come to grief and^ become practically 
useless for purposes of airciaft. The splendid 
feats performed recently by the two air fleets of 34 
and 40 aeroplanes on the Belgian coast have 
proved to the world the superiority of the British 
airmen. French aviators, too, have displayed 
remarkable strategy and bravery on the eastern 
frontiers. The damage done to military stations 
and military place of arms at Dunkirk are a 
source of the greatest vexation to the enemy. 
It remains, however, to be seen what German 
aircraft and submarine strategy combined, is 
capable of doing in the military region pro- 
claimed by the enemy. It may be an insidious 
attempt to force Admiral Jellicoe’s fleet to move 
from its base. . In that case no doubt that 
naval strategist will be able to give a good 
account to the British people. The drama is 
freshly developing, now that spring is approaching 
and the rigours of the winter are diminishing. 
Mr. Churchill has already in the House of Com- 
mons given a graphic e,jCCount of what the Admiral- 
tylhas done in the past and what it means to do 
in the immediate future. Though the tone of 
his narrative was optimistic it was no more 
optimistic than justified by the accomplished 
facts. And the optimisip entertained for the 
future, rests on the solid ground of that additional 
naval strength, the nation has been .able to place 
at the disposal of the admiral of the fleet. 
The press and the people are gratified at 
Mr. Churchill’s frank account in which so able 
an expert* as Lord Charles Beresford has been 
able to approve heartily. Field Marshal French 
on his side has also sent a long despatch of his 
operations home, which has been the theme of 
great admiration. It is recognised in all quarters 
that England is better equipped both by land 
and sea now than it was at the outbreak of the 
war, while a new army of a million men is being 
rapidly drilled and trained. Of course, the future 
is oi\ the knees of the gods and we are all aware 
of the fortunes of war. But so far as we are able 
to judge from accomplished facts, there is every 
reason to hope that the armies of the Allies in the 
west and east of Europe have every chance of 
victory to their arms. 

WAR FINANCES. 

Referring to the finances of the war, the great 
speech made by the Chancellor of tha Exchequer in 
the House of Commons, ww every v^y worthy of 


his high office, worthy of the great nation whk|^ 
is sacrificing so much, aUd worthy of the *8agahity 
and business-like ability of Mr. Lloyd . George^, 
Never in the financial history of IHbland, a Chen- 
cellor has had to deal with^^tters of a 
colossal and. almost novel character as be* 
Thanks, however, to the patriotic spirit of co- 
operation and support, he has been able to manage 
the finances in a way which has elicited the 
admiration of the civilised world. Wealthy 
England with her resources is in a position to con- 
tinue the war to its bitter end till the militaflt 
domination of the modern Huns has been over- 
thrown for ever and solid peace restored which 
shall allow weak and oppressed nationalities to 
evolve their regeneration unmolested with wisdom 
and wealth. Hundreds of millions have been 
already spent, and hundreds of millions more 
must be spent, but England has declared to 
the world through her Chancellor that she is 
fully able to bear the strain without exhaus- 
tion. Meanwhile, the trade of the civilised 
world, though somewhat crippled, is going on 
as usual. There was a conference of the 
Financial Ministers at Paris, where, the wise 
policy of financial co-operation was unanimously 
laid down, the principal feature of which is to 
assist the weaker nationalities which are desirous 
of coming into a line with the Allies. Apart from 
this, the great daughter colonies are to be financed 
by the mother country, whenever financial aid is 
demanded. All these are matters of the highest 
satisfaction. On the other hand, the economic 
pressure in Germany is being keenly felt 
from day to day. The food supply is nearing 
exhaustion so much so that the state has taken in 
hand the control of the supply of the bread under 
diverse pains and penalties to those who may 
break the conditions of the food ordinance. Ger- 
many through her minister has openly declared 
that the British blockade of the German coast 
has been so far successful as to have brought now 
a rogiilar famine. The army has to be fed but 
there is not much food left. Immense sacrifices 
are being endured by the misguided and misled 
people, for whom we cannot have but sympathy 
in their sufferings. But war is an inexorable fate 
to which nil have to submit. May Heaven soon 
end it for the famine-stricken, the aggrieved, and 
for nil those who keenly desire a &m and solid 
peace which shall make us soon forget the prevail- 
ing horrors and distress ! 
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Reflections on the Problems of India. By 

A, S. Wadiuy M, A. J! M, Dmt and Som^ 

Ltd.^ London and, Twonto, 

in this thought-compelling volume, the author 
presents new view-points of some of the present 
educational, social, industrial and political 
problems of India. He does not follow the 
track of what are called orthodox views : the best 
way of approaching these problems, he considers, 
is by clearing one’s mind of cant. Jlesolutely per- 
verse, he appears at times to be even unnecessarily 
aggressive and carried away by his vehemence. He 
believes that Indians of the present day can only 
hope to serve their country by their failures. 
One of the momentous problems of modern 
India is, admittedly,* that of universal mass 
education. This Mr. Wadia imagines, is covert- 
ly designed to dt the masses for self-govern- 
ment, and he denounces the efforts for 
liidia’s uplift through this means to be no better 
than mere ploughing of the sands of the sea-shore.” 
He upholds the caste-system because he regards 
it as consisting of mere broad social divisions, as 
the ckrf d'ooawc of Hindu polity, the work of nature, 
not of Manu. He condemns the factorisation of 
India on the ground that a scheme of life involving 
strenuous struggle for existence is unsuited to 
her'" masses. With regard to the political future 
of India, Mr. Wadia thinks it impossible for her 
sons to unite themselves into a nation and so 
develop that community of interests which is 
essential for organised self-government, Mr. 
Wadia’s reflections on the problems of India, 
though one may often see things in a light diffe- 
rent from him, arrest attention and compel 
thoughtful enquiry. 

The Karma Philosophy. Compiled hy Bhaga 

F. Karbhari, “ The Jain ” OJice^ Bombay, 

The book is a collection of the writings and 
speeches of the late Yirchand B. Gandhi, B. A., 
M.Il.A.8 , Bar.-at-Law, the Jain (tslegate to the 
Parliament of Religions, Chicago. The trustees 
of the Devchand Lalbbai Pustahoddhar Fund, 
Bombay, have done well in placing before the 
public a carefully compiled volume which is an 
authoritative compendium of the Jain Faith. 

Karbhari, the Editor of the Jotn, and seve- 
.ral works in Jainism has given a lucid present- 
ation of the available material on the subject. The 
volume is well printed and got up and can be bad 
for a shilling or five annas. ^ 


Kusumalata. By Bamachandra^ Qrd&rly Boaomt^ 

Benares, 

The book contains an imaginary poem by Mr 
Bamachandra. The printing is good and the verse 
interesting. 

Neo-Theosophy Exposed. By F, T. Brooks, 

We have also received a copy of “ Neo- 
Theosophy Exposed ” by F, ^. Brooks, which 
contains a statement of the case against Theoso- 
phy and its doctrines. 

The Present Educational System In Ger- 
many. By ir. Cluiwdhrey^ Jh, D,Vrice Bs, 1-8-0. 

The book is ably written and contains a mine of 
useful information with regard to the educational 
system of Germany in all its branches. The 
author has dwelt at some length on the methods 
and subjects of the several schools and universities. 
The author has touched also upon the historical 
aspects of German education. The German system 
of education is one of the most up-to-date and suc- 
cessful systems of the world. A study of it 
therefore should be highly useful to the Indian 
public. 

The Light Hour Series. By V, F, Krishna- 
C, Coomarasami Kaidu d* Som^ Madras, 

This is a series of seven excellent booklets in Tamil 
delightfully conceived and written. The stories have 
no pretensions to subtlety of characteHzation or 
development of intricate plots but in vividness of 
porti-aiture and reality of interest they can scarce- 
ly be surpassed. The author does not aim at 
flights of imagination or thrilling romance but 
thei’e can be no more wholesome literature for 
Indian women than these pictures of home-life. 

The Rev, Dr. IViiller 0. I. E. A sketch of bis 
life and his services to India. **The friends of 
Indhi series” of Messrs G. A. Natesan ik Go., 
Madras, can never be complete without the sketch 
of this well known educationist. The biography 
of his life is pre-eminently the history of Univer- 
sity Education in the Madras Presidency in gene- 
ral and the progress of the Madras Christian 
College in particular. Fpr close upon half a cen- 
tury, no man has been more intimately associated 
with the^ fortunes of South Indian Students and 
it is hop^ that this sketch of their guide, friend 
and philosopher will be readily appreciated by 
them. The book has an excellent likeness of 
Dr. Miller. It is priced annas Four only. 
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Hazetl’s Annual, — Aii. by T. A. 

Inqrain, M. A, L. L. I)., Hazdl^ Waiaon A Yiney 
Ld.^ London. 

The 1915 edition of Hazull’s Annual (now in 
its thirtieth year of issue) makes another stride 
forward as one of the most comprehensive works 
of reference. Some idea of the ex traot dinary 
extent and vaiiety of the information compiessed 
into this handy book may be had from a perusal 
of the index whi^h contains close upon 20,000 
entries. Naturally, this evei memorable year 
claims for its wonderful happenings a proper 
share of attention. The aiticle.s devoted to the 
“ Great War ** occupy ^ome thiity pages 

What with the usual items of inteiest that aie 
its special features, the Hazell’s Annual has, 
with its thiitieth issue, entered on an entirely 
new career of usefulness as an indispensable work 
of reference. 

A Text book of Theosophy. By 0. W. 

LeadbeoAer, Pithlulijed by the l^heosophical Pub- 
lishing House ^ Adyar. 

The book contains a statement of the esoteiu 
and other doctiines iield by the Theosophists. 


The Life and Life-work of J, N. Tata 

By D. E. Wadia. Gbnesh A Co.^ Madraa. 

As a patriotic captain of Industry, Mr. Tata’S 
name has won an honouied place in the affections 
of his countrymen Mr. Wacha’s {>eculiar fitness 
for writing a book of this kind, besides hi*< wdl- 
known intimacy with his hero, is all that is 
demanded of an ideal biographer. It is no won- 
dei that we 'have a fascinating account of the 
gieat industrial captain, written with all the 
enthusiasm and energy, so char*\cteristic of the 
writer and so apposite to the subject. 

Concentration : A Practical course. By 

Ernest Wood and Published by the Theosophical 

Publishing Ilouse^ Adyar. 

The author is well-known for his attainments 
and learning. His aim in this book is a practical 
one — to help the reader to make practical attempts 
at meditation and concentration of mind. As the 
author says in his pteface, the practical instruc- 
tion put foith in the book are the fruits and sug- 
gestions of his expel ieuce extending over some 
fifteen yeais. The book is well-piinted and well- 
bound. 


DIARY OF THE WAR 




January 15. Fierce German attacks repulsed by Allies. 
Turkish advance in Asia Minor suspended. 

Boer snocoBB on Orange River, Germans driven back 
Canada’s splendid loyalty. 

January 16 Fighting on the Aisne. 

General Von Kluck’s big movement. 

Partial German success. 

British success at La Rassee. 

British airmen bombard Antwerp. 

Germans repulsed on Vistula. 

Internal trouble i in Vienna. 

Defeat of Turkish rearguard at Kaiaurgaii, 

Turkish aggression in Persia. 

Boer revolt; sucoess of Union Forces. 

Occupation of Swakopmuod. 

January 17. Fighting at Boissons. 

German Cavalry repulsed on Lower Vistula. 

Fighting at Karaurgan, morn Russian successes. 

January 18. Fighting in Belgium and France. 
Important French advance. 

Germans abandon La Bassee. • 

Calm on Russian front. 

Turkish aggression in Persia. 

Two Persian Governors shot. 

Anglo-Amerioan relatione* trade with GerwAvy* 


January 19. Continued progress of the Allies. 

Russian advance on Thorn. 

Kirlibaba Pass, in Carpathians, seized. 

General discontent in Austria. 

Battle of Karaurgan ; complete Russian victory. 
Turkish aggression in Persia. 

Governor of Tabriz wounded. 

Mines in the Baltic, five German steamers sunk. 
Resignation of the Secretary of German Treasury. 
January 20. The battle of Soissons. 

Dash for Paris. 

General JofPre’s sound strategy. 

Gallantry of Indian troops at La Bassee. 

The Russian oampaigo , fruitless German attacks. 
Austnsn bombardment of Tarnov checked. 

January 21. Air raid on England, airahips near Sand- 
ringham , bomba at Hunstanton and King’s Lynn* 
Calm at Boissons. 

Intermittent fighting elsewhere. 

Calm on Russian frontier. 

January 22 Air raid on England ; damage at Yaimouth 
Allies’ slow advance. 

French explanation, 

German tabtios on the Aisne. 

More Russian successes against the Germans. 
Complete rout of Turks. 

Russian pursuit in Trans Chorok country. 
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January 23. British air raid on Ostond, Zeebrugge and 
Essen. 

Qerman bombardment of Nieuport. 

Fieroe Infantry battle at Weilerkopf. 

Turoo-Russiao hostilities, retreat ot Turks in Caucasus. 
French submarine sunk in the Dardanelles. 

January 24. British h^oism at St. OmCr. 

German assaults repulsed. 

v Russian advance into Hungary and Transylvania. 
Further Russian successes in Caucasus. 

January 26. Naval raid in North Sea. 

German cruiser Bluchei' Sunk. 

Two German battle cruisers badly damaged. 
Successful Artillery duels. 

Germans checked at Argonne. 

Aerial battle over Dunkirk. 

Fighting on the Lower Vistula. 

German offensive checked. 

M. Millerand's visit to London. 

Dutch mobilisation, entire military forces called out. 

January 26. Fighting near Zillebeke. 

An attack on Arras and fierce fighting in Alsace. 
German and Austrian advances on the Vistula and 
Galicia respectively, repulsed with heavy loss. 

, Turkish defeats in Chorsan. 

'Turkish territory occupied. 

Dutch neutrality violated by Gorman aircraft 
Netherland Government protests. 

Boer revolt. Rebel attack on Upington repulsed. 

January 27. British air raid on Essen, motor sheds 
destroyed. 

Austrian activity in Carpathians. 

Germans on the Vistula ; occupation of Dobrizyn, 

January 28. The North Sea battle ; further details. 
Germam cruiser torpedoed in the Baltic. 

Progress of Belgians on the Yscr front. 

German reverse at La Bassee. 

Fighting on the Vistula ; heavy German losses. 

Turkish designs on Egypt. 

Raid on the Suez Canal ; 

Fighting at El Kantara. 

Zeppelin attack on Libau. 

Italy and Roumania ; territorial concessions refused 
by Austria. 

Germany’s wheat and flour supply ; all stocks to be 
seized by Government. 

Turkish aerial fleet sunkliy Russians near Sinepe. 

January 29. Battle of La Bassee ; utter failure of Ger« 
man attack. 

Germans repulsed on the Vistula and In Galicia, 

Djavid Pasha appointed Generalissimf. 

British loan of £6 millions to Ronmania. 

Persian Gulf Expedition. Heavy Turkish losses at 
Kurna and Mazera, Turkish force near M azrea, 

January 30. German air raid on Dunkirk frustrated. 
Steady progress of the Allies. 

Important Russian victory in the Caipathlans. 
Russian progress in East Prussia. 

Enver Pasha at Erzerum, re-offloers Ninth Army. 
Boonomio position of belligerents, 

Austrian Foreign Minister’s visit to Berlin. 

Austrian and German troops masting in the Csrpa- 

tbiani. 
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January 31. Battle of the Aisne. 

German attempt to cross repulsed. 

Russian progress in Galioia. 

Important Russian developments in Bast Prussia. 
Austrian grain monopoly. 

February 1. German attack on Cuinohy repulsed by 
British, 

Daring feat of French aviator, M. Fegond. 

Heavy German loHses at Lombartzyde and La Bassee. 
Fieroe flghting in Argonne 
Turkish advance on the Suez Canal. 

German submarine in Irish Bea torpedoes British 
merchant vessels. s 

February 2. German submarine raid. 

Allies successes along the Aisne front. 

Russian strong position in the Carpathians and on the 
Vistula. 

Outflanking movement in Mazurian Lake region. 
Russian naval raids on Trebizond ; barracks, and 
stores destroyed. 

Russian occupation of Tabriz. 

Kaiser’s return to Berlin. 

February 3. German surprise at Albert repulsed. 
German activity in Argonne. 

Impetuous German attacks at Bolimoff, repulsed by 
the Russians. 

The Nyasaland rising ; chase and capture of ring- 
leaders, 

February 4. Progress of Allies, 

Desparate German attacks repulsed. 

The North Sea Battle, Btydliz badly damaged. 

Opening of British Psrljament. food prices enquiry. 

Bt. Ooix Bridge in Maine U.B., blown up by German 
officer. 

February 6. Russian suecesses in Prussia and the 
Carpathians. 

Pressure on the Austrians. 

Attacks on the Suez Canal. 

Retreat of the Turks near Ismailia. 

February 6. German threat to neutral ships. 

Great indignation in U.B.A. 

Air raid on Paris frustrated. 

Notable Russian successes. 

Afeeting of Allied Finance Ministers. 

Fieroe flghting before Warsaw. 

Turkish repulse on the Suez. 

February 7. Fierce flghting on the Vistula and Bzura. 
Critical situation in Przemysl. 

German naval losses. 

Entente financial arrangement. 

The Pope’s efforts for peace. 

February 8. Sinking of a British merebantrosn, 
German bombardment of Tpres and other towns. 
Fighting on the Vistula. 

Russian offensive on the Carpathians. 

February 9 German Blockade order oreating a sensa- 
tion in neutral countries. 

Strong American and Dutch Press views. 

Naval activity in the Black Sea. 

Bpeeoh by Russian Premier. 

Bayonet flghting in the rear. 

February 10. Views of iuternational jurists on German 
blookade. 

Fifty Turkish ships sunk. 

Serious situation in Poland. 
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February ll. The Gerno'in blokeife, strong protests by 
neatrel obotries. * 

. Russian suooess in Base Prussia and the Carpathians. 
Breslau bombards Yalta, 

Russians retaliate on Trebizond. 

Stormy scenes in the Prussian Diet, 

The Boer revolt; Maritz ezeouted by the Germans for 
treaohery. 

February 12. The German Blookade, riews of inter- 
national jurists. 

Severe fighting at Maria Theresa. 

Deplorable conditions in Hungary. 

Russian bombardment of Trebizond, fifty sailing veg. 
sels sunk. 

Russian Ounsa, cordial greetings to the Allies. 
February 13. Great British air raid on North Sea ports. 
Violent fighting near Bagatelle. 

Russian retirement in Bast Prussia. 

Germany's fresh efforts. 

Bombardment of the Dardanelles. 

Turkish advance on the Suez Canal abandoned. 
February 14 German activity in Argon ne. 

A British success near 'La-Bassee. 

Turkish transport sunk in the Black Sea. 

British Mounted patrol burn two towns in German 
B. W. Africa. 


Februavy 15. German blookade ; use of neutral ilpg, 
American Note to Great Britisn. 

‘ Artillery duels in Belgium ; bombardment of Kiea» 
port, Ypree and Rheims. 

President Poincare visfte troops in Alsace. 

German advances in Bast Prussia. 

Strong reinforcements arriving. 

February 16. Mr. Winston Churchill on the Navy, 
Allies finance agreements, a statement by Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

Stubborn fighting at Bagattelle. 

Battle raging on tho Vistula. 

Austrian air raid in Montenegro. 

Fighting near Sinai ; Turkish detaobroent annihilated, 

February 17. Bombardment of Antivari. 

Progress on the western front. 

Franco-Biitish air raid. 

Russian advance in Carpathians. 

Fobruiiry 18. Sir John French's Despatch. 

Stubborn fighting near Ausustove. 

Situation in Carpathians unchanged. 

German blockade ; sinking of the Dulwich, 

Ocrmaiiy'i< insufficient food-supply. 


DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Februay 1. This afternoon the Lieut. Governer of the 
Punjab opened the Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the 
Museum, L'ihore. 

An important meeting of tho Hindu University was 
held at Benares when it was announced that H. B. 
the Viceroy hae consented to lay the foundation stone 
of the University building. 

February 2. The annual meeting of the Y. W, C. A, 
was hold at Bombay. 

In the Ferozepore murder conspiracy case to-day, the 
SeMsions Judge passed the death sentence on all the 
seven accused. 

February 3. At tho annual meeting of the S. P. C. A., 
Bombay, M. E. Lord Wellingdon presided and urged 
that their consideration should be extended to smaller 
animals as well. 

February 4. Sir Haroourt Butler opened the Boos 
Keppel Hall at Islainia College, Peshawar. 

February 5, H. B. the Viceroy's arrival at the Persian 
Golf and the investiture of Sheikh Sir Mubarak Bin 
Sttbah, Ruler of Koweit, is published at some length. 

Februery 6. His Majesty King George, to-day received 
Prince Praohatipok, brother of H. M. the King of 
Siam. 

February 7. The Tata Hydro-Eleotrio Scheme was 
opened by H. B the Governor of Bombay. 

Felumary 8. The President and members of the Poona 
City munioipality this morning aooorde'd a public re- 
ception to Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi. 

February 9. The Additional Judge of Sukknr bes given 
sanction to the proposal of the Liquidators of the 
People’s Bank of India, that ail the orgditors of the 


Bank for the sum of Rs. 10 and under be given the 
option of accepting immediate cash to the extent of 
As. 10 in the rupee in full discharge of their claims. 

February 10. In the Punjab Chief Court to-day judg- 
ment was given in the Delhi oonspiraoy oese. -The 
Judges confirmed the sentences on Abad Behsri, Amir 
Chand and Balmokand. T1 e appeal against the acquit- 
tal of Charan Das was accepted, and be was sentenced 
to transportation for life. The revision application 
against Basanta Kumar was allowed, and he was sen- 
tenced to death. The appeals of Balraj snd Hanwan- 
Shabai were partially accepted, and they were sen- 
tenced to seven years' imprisonment, 

February 11. The International Socialists Conference 
passed a Resulution pledging socialists to work for 
international arbitration. 

February 12. Sir Starr Jameson and Sir Charles Met- 
calfe have arrived in Bombay. 

February 13. It is decided to award State teohnioal 
scholarships for town planning and architeotnre. 

February 14. H.B. the Viceroy returned to Delhi. 

February 15. The eleventh session of the Bri Mulam 
Popular Assembly opened to day at Trivandrnm. 

February 16. Six of the seven accused in the Ferozepore 
murder case have filed appeals. 

February 17. Six Bengalis have been arrested in con- 
nection with the attempt to murder one Mr. Bose. 

February 18. The Hon. Mr. Gokhaleis reported serious- 
ly ill and unable to move to Delhi. 

February 19. The sad news of the death of Mr. Gokhalq 

at .Yopna is annopnord, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Life op Sir John Lubbock : Lord Avebury. 
By Horace G. Hutchinson, (in two volumes). 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 

The Laws op Algebra. (An Elementary Course 
in Algebraic Theory) By A. G. Cracknell, 
m.A,, b. sc. University Tutorial Press, Ltd,, 
London. 

Notes on Teaching Geography : (Designed for 
Indian schools). By W. S. Deming, b.a. The 
Christian Literature Society for India, Madras. 

The Ottoman Turks : By the Rev. Canon Sell,. 
D. D., M.R.A.s The Christian Literature Society 
for Indi«, Madras. 

The Child's A. B. C. of the War. By Geoffrey 
Whitworth an<l Stanley North. George Allen 
.and Unwin, Ltd., Museum Street, London. 

The Massacre of the Innocents. By Maurice 
•Maet^-rlinck. George Allen and Unwin, Jitd., 
Museum Street, London. 

Pictures op Buddhist Ceylon and other Papers 
By F. L. Woodward, m.a. Theosophical Pub- 
lishing House, Adyar. 

The Triple Ply of Life and other Essays. 
By Minnie B. Theobald. Messrs. Higginbothams, 
Ltd., Madras. 

Panchatantram (in Telugu). The C, L. S. I., 
iftadras. 

Muhammad and the Bible. By Rev. W. Gold- 
sack, The C. L. S. I., Madras. 

Notes on Logic. By Rev. F. T. Shipham, b a., 
The C. L. S. 1., Madras. 

Thl Prince of Peace. By Frederick Grubb 
Kent and Mathews, Ltd., London. 

My Heart’s Right There. By Florence L. 
Barclay. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, London. 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

The Indian and Eastern Engineer Year Book 
1915. The Indian and Eastern Engineer Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

B. M. Malabari. By Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 
G. Bell A Son.s, Ltd., London. 

SlERtcULTURE IN MYSORE. By Signor W, Mari. 
Published by the Mysore Economic Conference. 

Hand-book op Musical Evangelism. By L. J. 
Stephen and H. A. Popley, Methodist, Publish- 
House^ Madras, 


A Readable Digtipnary or Phrases, Idiohs 
AND Colloquialisms. By Babu Lai Sud, 
Bar.-at-Law, Kapurthala. 

Svarnalata. By T. N. Ganguli. Translated by 
Dakshinacharan Roy. Macmillan A Co.. Ltd., 
London. 

Letters from Persia and India : 1857-1859. (A 
Subaltern’s Experiences in War) By the late 
Genereal Sir George Digby Barker. G. Bell 
and sons, Ld., Londonf • 

History op Upper Assam, Upper Burmah, and 
North-Eastern Frontier. By Col. L. W, 
Shakespeare (Colonel, 2nd Goorkhas.) Measrs. 
MacMillan A Co., Ltd., London. 

MiSCELLANhOUS WRITINGS OF THE LATE Hon’BLE 

Mr. Justice Ranade. Published by Mrs. 
Ramabhai Ranade -with an introduction by 
Mr. D. E. Wncha. The Maroranjan Press, 
Bombay. 

INDIA IN ENGLISH AND INDIAN PERIODICALS. 

Sanskrit Conception op Poetry Compared with 
English. By Prof. K. N. Dravid, m.a. 
l“Forgu.sson College Magazine,” January, 1915], 

Mr. Gandhi’s Home Coming. By Mr. G. A. 
Natesan. [The “ Indian Emigrant,” January, 
1915]. 

The Indian Home. By Miss. R. Chellawal. 
[** East and West,” February, 1915]. 

The Ethical Aspect op the Vedanta. By 
Prof. K. Sundararama Iyer, M.A. [The 
* “Vedanta Kesari,” January, 1915]. 

Some Effects op Recent Currency Legisla- 
tion IN India. By an “ Indian Economist.” 
[The “ Hindustan Review,” January, 1915]. 

Evangelic Work in Indian Mission Colleges. 
By F. F. Monk. [ The “ East and West,” 
January, 1915], 

Prahlada, the Herald op an Avatar. By P. R. 
Soondaramja Iyer, [The “ Theosophist,” Feb- 
ruary, 1915]. 

Introduction to the Commentary on the Rig 
and other Vedas. By Prof. Pandit Ghasi 
Ram, M.A., LL B. [The “Vedic Magazine,” 
January, 1915]. 

The Future of Educated India. By The Late 
Bai Bahadur Lala Baij Nafli. [The “ Modem - 
Review,” February, 1915], 

India’s Rally Round the Flao. By A. Yusuf 
Ali, I.C.S., Rd. [The “Asiatic Review,” 
January, 1915]. 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAVA. 

Mr. J. W. Gunning gives in the January issue 
of the Modem World an idea as to the extent of 
ground gained by Christianity in the populous 
land of Java. The Javanese are of course not 
Moslems in the tlue sense of the word and are 
influenced in their life and practice by animistic, 
Hindu and Buddhist elements. The Dutch 
Government is strictly neutral as regards all reli> 
gious movements and hence evangelisation is 
entirely left to voluntary effort. Of late, Euro- 
pean influence was often too strong in missionary 
effort and too little room was left for that which 
was typically native and Javanese, and hence the 
initiative of the native Church was not developed. 
The justification for this preponderance of the 
European element is that at the outset, without 
European direction and control, Christianity was 
in danger of becoming only a new clement in 
Javanese syncretism. Apart from this, there 
can be no complaint ns to this distribution of the 
various mission stations nor as to their methods 
of evangelisation. The prospects of mission work 
are now greater than ever. JaV^i is feeling the 
influence of the intellectual movements that are 
sweeping over the East and all sections of the 
people avQ seized with a desire to adopt European 
culture. There is a possibility that this forward 
mission movement will awaken Moslem opposition 
and fanaticism, and the only available remedy 
for the situation is the encouragement of mission- 
ary education in such a way that shall give the 
Javanese, culture suitable for them, and not in 
conflict with the best characteristics of their 
traditions. Otherwise, when Western culture is 
merely taken in, but not assimilated, we can only 
expect a reaction with the tendency to destroy 
whatever good work the missions may have done 
by that time and thus the opposition may turn 
out to be anti-Christian .ns well as anti -European. 
The increase of Christian hospitals is ^ a golden 
opportunity to establish work which will offer a 
vivid illustration to the Javanese, of the real 
character of Christianity and of its message of 
mercy.’ Thus educational and medical work, 
though not purely evangelistic will a^ord indirect 
assistance to the movement and are not in any 
sense fruitless. 


ANGLO-INDIANS AND CHRISTIANITY. 


A retired Indian official whose experience of 
India was acquired in our Presidency, puts for- 
ward some suggestions to the English in India as 
to the attitude they should adopt towards mis- 
sionary enterprise, in the pages of the January 
issue of the East and West, He urges the 
strange and to us quite understandable plea that 
the national movement and what genuine national 
life there exists in the country are due in a great 
measure to Christian ideals and Christian enter- 
prise and ho logically concludes that any obstacle 
which may be placed in the way of Christianity 
in India would seem to hinder the true progress 
of the country ; and therefore it is the duty 
all Englishmen in India, soldiers and civilians, 
planters, traders and mechanics that they should 
give up their indifference or possible active hostility 
to the spread of Christianity which in the writer’s 
words ‘‘are signs both of the narrowness of 
vision and of disloyalty to the Empire.” These 
are astounding statements, which however, the 
writer does not proceed or core to substantiate. 
Everybody can accept that the spread of Western 
education has led to the adoption in some details 
of life of Christian modes of thought and con- 
duct ; but that the standard of current morality 
among Indians is wholly a creation of Christian 
teaching is preposterous. In a like spirit the 
author says. “ To deny the improvement which 
has come oVer all classes of our Indian fellow 
subjects, as a result of the influence of Chrmtian- 
ity, is in my opinion, a direct contradiction of 
the facts of the case, and argues wilful blindness 
on the part of any one who makes that denial.” 
He even goes further and states that Government 
helps forward missionary enterprise especially on 
its educational side, because it is convin^ duU 
such enterprise is a pwneer of true civilisaHoff, 
Such wide and dogmatic statements are not ap- 
preciated by minds fully imbued with national 
traditions and ideas, and the whole plea for help 
towards missions would have been better support- 
ed by substantiated arguments, moderate and 
.•acceptable. 
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ANCIENT HINDU CHEMISTRY. 

The ancient Indian acientists had made great 
progress in all the branches of the natural and 
medical sciences ; and until neo-Braliminism 
relegated the arts to the low castes and made the 
professions strictly hereditary, India abounded in 
men who were the equals of Galen and Avicenna, 
Boyle and Newton, Kogor Bacon and Paracelsus. 
But for the past ten centuries and more, the 
intellectual portion of the community was with- 
drawn from the practice of the arts, the spirit of 
inquiry and inductive observation gradually died 
out and India b.ado adieu to experimental and 
inductive sciences. As an illustration of the 
ancient glory of the Indian sciences the following 
are extracted from an article on the subject which 
appeared in the last number of the VedicMaffazine, 

In metallurgic skill, the Indians were far advanc- 
ed and the secret of the tempering of the blades 
of Damascus w.as learnt by the Arabs from India. 
In iron -smelting they had reached a high degree 
Of perfection and known how to combine the 
required degrees of hardness with sufficient mal- 
leability. A passage of the AtJuirvanarahdsya 
quotes the existence of gunpowder and its pro- 
duction from a combination of charcoal, sulphur 
and other mateiials ; though Dr. Ray argues the 
absence of gunpowder in ancient India from its 
omission in some of the ancient Hindu works of 
science. The Hindus had also discovered a method 
for testing the purity of metals, which closely 
approximates to that which is nowadays known ns 
‘ specific gi’avity.* The theory of the propagation 
of sound and that of the metabolic process of the 
building up of the tissues and cells of the body 
were also well-known to them. In practical 
chemistry and pharmacopiein, the Charaka and the 
Siisriita systems originated about a thousand yenrs 
ago, still hold their own ground .and were far 
in advance of contemporary European and Arabian 
systems. India was during the Buddhistic Age 
studded with dispensaries and hospitals, while the 
internal administration of mercurial preparations 
whose invention is generally ascriied to Paracel- 
sus, was long known to the Nagarjunas and 
Patenjalis. And the Hindus can rightly claim 
priority in making mercurical remedies a specia- 
lity. They could prepare several of the mineral 
acids and had discovered some of the most import- 
ant laws of light and some ofl^hem had even 
asserted that air had weight. 

Thus we see, that even in examining only a 
few b&nches of science, the ancients bad made 
truly remarkable progress, and most possibly they 
knew much more. 


BUDDHISM AND WAR. 

The Buddhist Review for the 1st quarter of the 
year contains an interesting dissertation by Mr. 
William Loftus Hare, on how far the religion of 
the Buddha is opposed to war, and on the moral 
and philosophical grounds on which he opposed all 
war.' The ethic of ahimsa^ non-killing and non- 
injury, was, even long before Buddhism a^se, 
one of the five preliminary conditions necessary 
for the attainment of a^higher degree of spiritual 
life, and extended to the dumb creation also. But 
in Brahminism there operated the doctrine of 
special duty Sv^adharma appropriate to each man, 
which excused and even justified a warrior’s mar- 
tial pride and natuial delight in bloodshed. The 
Buddhist J)harvia was naturally propagated by 
its Sangha separate from the normal society. The 
Order was anti- military to an extreme degree, so 
much so that members were not a]k)wed to go and 
see an army drawn up in bnttle-nrray. Buddha 
proclaimed, ‘ Let no one who is in the royal ser- 
vice receive ordination ’ — a friendly compromise 
with the king, not to disturb or entice his servants 
into a life which 'meant the downfall of military 
power. Though he showed a tolerance for military 
rulei's equal to that which was extended to him 
by them, he was quite frank in his views on their 
war- like activities. The extract given below is a 
description and a judgment on war from the 
Teacher’s point of view. 

''Again moved by desire, men arm themBelvea with 
sword and buckler, quiver and bow, and eaoh side in 
battle-array, dash at ono another ; and the arrows fly and 
the javelins glance and the swords flash. And they 
pierce each other with arrows and with javelins and 
cleave one another’s heads with swords ; and so come 
by death and deadly hurt. Or taking sword and buckler, 
quiver and bow they scale the newly daubed ramparts. 
.... And ihey are pierced by arrow and javelin, and 
they are mangled in hosts and heads are cloven with 
Bworda ; and so once more they come by death and 
deadly hurt. Such is the wretebednesa of desire, the 
Slim of suffering which here and now cornea to be by 
reason of desire.” 

There is not at hi.s teaching any trace of 
esoteric doctrine about war ; it is everywhere im- 
plicitly and in many places, explicitly condemned. 
The fifth in the Eight-fold Path excludes the pro- 
fession of soldieiing along with that of the hunts- 
man and the slave-owner. But he foretells that 
men would not learn the horrors of war for ceons 
and leons o( ages to come. 

The piety of Asoka and the mastery exerfed 
over Kanishka’s mind by the monk Asvagosha 
expressed themselves in an aversion of militarism, 
which is so often exemplified by the Indians, Chi- 
nese, Siamese and Burmese. 
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CHRISTIAN FORCE8#IN JAPAN. 

‘ The Rev. Dr. Fulton, head of the Osaka Theo- 
logical School and associate-editor of a Christian 
magazine in Japan, contributes a description of 
the missions engaged in evangelising work in 
Japan, in an article in the International Review 
of Mieaiona. The chief problems which stand for 
settlement among the missions are (1) whether 
there is any unnecessary and wasteful overlap- 
ping of the work of missions which might be 
remedied by a better adjustment ; (2) the possi- 
bility of arranging a definite agreement between 
the missions so that each one might assume res- 
ponsibility for evangelising a certain section of 
the country, and (*1) whether additional forces 
to enable missionary and Japanese, are necessary, 
each mission adequately to cover the field allotted 
to it. Necessity has now arisen, more than ever, 
to regard the work of the seyenil missions, as in a 
very real sense, the work of one great body ; and 
that a federation among them should become one 
in reality. The federation of the churches in 
Japan has not yet reached completion, nor has 
the movement been grestly assisted by ofilcial 
CO operation. Hut general concensus of opinion 
indicates that there is very, little overlapping or 
waste of forces apparent anywhere. There is 
possibly some excessive concentration of forces in 
towns as against the immense unreached rural 
popdlation, but it is impossible to alHnii that even 
in such large cities the force of Christian workers 
has reached the point of adequiuiy. But it should 
bo distinctly understood by niissioiih thst the deli- 
mitation of spheres does not moan pve-em})tioiJ, 
but responsibility for work ; and inability or 
failure to do the work within a reasonable period 
naturally forfeits the claim to the territory. By 
implication, the various missions should henceforth 
plan extensive works, occupying present stations 
more fully and pushing out into the smaller towns 
and villages, instead of seeking to occupy new 
centres with a desire to ho I'e presen ted in all parts 
of the country. As regaids the number of 
workers, it has bc^n estimated that a little more 
than double the present evangelistic force would 
be fully sufficient for all purposes. All these 
points have been clearly brought out by the evan- 
gelistic survey and questionaire outlined and 
undertaken by the missionary body in 1911-12. 
The survey has brought the evangeli^ic problem 
to the front and has removed the mistaken im- 
pressions which have got abroad regarding the 
religious condition of Japan. 


APPERCEPTION IN EDUCATION. 

Mr. Syed Mahomed Hafiz of the Theoeopbical 
School of Cawnpore writes in the February 
number of the Theoeophi^ about Apperception 
in Education,” and follows it up with an exhorta- 
tion to apply the idea so pregnant with possibili- 
ties in the education of youths. From the time 
of Plato it has been taught that the aim of the 
teacher ought to be to guide the natural linking 
of new mental acquisitions to the old accumula- 
tions in the right direction. This process is 
known to the psychologist as * apperception’ — a 
term introduced by Herbert, the best synonym 
for which seems to be Lewis’ term ^ assimilation. 
^^Api^erceiving mass stands for the learner’s entire 
psychostatical life — his character, habits and stock 
of ideas — the sum total of all that is already in 
his mind ; and the incoming, ideas and sensations 
are said to be apperceived by these masses. It is 
almost obvious that the scope of apperception is 
as wide as that of consciousness itself. It com- 
prehends the domains of cognition, feeling and 
volition alike In fact all processes of per- 

ception are processes of apperception ; whenever 
wo are said to perceive anything we really apper- 
ceive it.” 

The pedagogical significance of the process of 
apperception is that the teacher should take great 
care that such things are not apperceived as do 
not enlarge the mind, nor deepen the insight ; 
and hence he ought to be careful of the apporceiv- 
ing link with the knowledge of his pupils. 

(1) The teacher is to see that the apperceptive 
piocess of the learner should as far as possible be 
of such a nature as demand the latter’s own effort 
and seeking. 

(2) Pupils should he so guided in the discovery 
of apperceptive relations as to ensure the mini- 
mum of disturbance to tlie niqicrceiving mass, 

(3) The teacher ought to note that he should 
prepare the learner's mind to receive new experi- 
ences under their pro]>er ho:ids ; and the great 
point is to find tho head whirdi lias to be least 
altered to take the new experience in. 

(4) Teachers should avoid the imparting of 
instruction that is too recondite or beyond the 
comprehension of their pupils ; t.e., they should 
see that the instruction is not beyond the mental 
capacity of tho learner and that he has got the 
proper apperceiving moss. 

(5) And lastly the teacher must have capacity 
to correct and improve upon the children’s pecu- 
liar deficiencies or defects in particular cases. 
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THE SPIRIT OF PRANCE. 

Mr. Dell draws an instructive comparison 
between the spiiit of France in 1870, and as it is 
now, in the January issue of The Contempormry 
Review. In 1870, the French were a militarist 
people, with all the faults of militarism that are 
now so manifest in Germany ; but now they 
accept war, with courage and resolution indeed, 
but with great reluctance, as a necessity forced 
upon them against their will. The legend of 
France’s levity and excitability should be aban- 
doned for ever, and it has become one of the 
gravest countries in the world. 

This remarkable transformation of the national 
spirit has been coincident with the decline of the 
hold of Catholicism on the people. The Church 
was then, as now, the ally of militarism and en- 
couraged Chauvinist and military sentiment. But 
since the action of Jules Ferry in 1882 in esta- 
blishing a system of secular education, the schools 
have been inculcating the spirit of free inquiry. 
One of the consequences is that the new genera- 
tion has become more serious, more self-i'eliant 
and more capable of initiative ; at the same time 
it has become intensely pacifist and socialism and 
internationalism have steadily increased. There 
can be observed a consistent and continuous 
clerical and militarist reaction in the bourgeoisie. 
The ideals of the French are now humanitarian, 
rationalistic, and anti-Christian, in the sense of 
being opposed to Christianity in the only form in 
which it was known in France. Whether these 
ideals are fundamentally anti-Christian is another 
question. But “ the fruits of this materialistic 
humanitarianism have been much more satisfac- 
tory than the fruits of what passed for Christia- 
nity ; the latter were gathered in 1870 ; the 
former are being gathered now.” 

Opppsed to all this there is the militarist and 
clerical party which openly rejoices in war tis it 
will destroy socialism and pacificism and bring 
about a strong Catholic Government. They do 
not understand that the present war, besides 
being a struggle for the vindication of national 
honour, is also essentially a struggle for the main- 
tenance of the ideals of democracy and interna- 
tionalism against an aggressive militarism. Hence 
the French Socialists and Syndicalists in going 
to the front did not abandon their ideals, but 
have begun to believe in them more than ever. 
The war is not one of revenge and redress, as 
the reactionaries would have it ; and they will 
be sadly disappointed, when they see that the 
result of the war will be only to intensify the 
already planted humanitarian ideals. * 


WESTERN CIVILISATION. 

Mr. Pramatha Nath Bose, the author of the 
< Epochs of Civilisation ’ again lays stress on the 
want of balance between the material and ethical 
elements in Western civilisation, this time in the 
New Year issue of the Hindustan Review. He 
says that the moral phenomena, presented by 
Western society are of a perplexingly contradic- 
tory character. On thq^one hand, the cessation 
of barbarous persecution for ^religious opinion, 
the humane treatment of criminals, and the ex- 
panding network of beneficent organisation for 
the relief of distress testify to considerable altru- 
istic progress. On the other hand the systematic 
exploitation and spoliation of the weoker peoples 
outside Europe, and the barbarity and inhuma- 
nity with which they are not unfrequently treated 
as well ns the constant conflict, not unoften con- 
ducted on savage methods, between the different 
sections of the Western community, and the 
military and predatory spirit which pervades them 
indicate but little development of the benevolent 
spirit.” The prevailing ideal of Western civili- 
sation is still materialistic, and the large masses 
of the European nations are still in the third or 
lowest stage of ethicsil evolution. Savageries like 
those perpetrated by the Germans in Belgium, 
and by the Western powers in China some years 
ago, show that the time has not yet come for the 
passage of Western civilisation into the higliest 
stage ; and that it has not got the requisite intel- 
lectual and ethical preparation for entrance into 
it. If the forces which make for the mastery of 
material ideals continue much longer in vitality. 
Western civilisation is destined to share the fate 
of those which went before it. Excessive indus- 
trialism and commercialism which are genemlly 
held to be its strongest features form really its 
weakest point. The root-cause of the military 
and predatory proclivities of the European coun- 
tries is their craze for mechanical invention ; and 
until there is a perceptible diminutiobi in this 
insensate rage, the military and predatory spirit 
will not be effectively checked. 

** ir modern scienco had not lent its aid so largely to 
inordinate material progress, and had kept more within 
the bounds of intelleotual culture and ethical develop- 
ment, it would have been an unqualified good 

Until modern soientists are more largely actuated by 
this ancient spirit and cease to send their disooveries to 
the market plaoe to the extent they do now, there is no 
hope for the establishment of such equipoise between 
the ethical and material elements of Western civilisation 
as would secure its survival.** 
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AN INTERNATIONAL COMITY 
bP NATIONS. 

Writing in the January issue of the Positivist 
Aeview^ Mr. Charles Hooper elaborates the con- 
ception of national unity and suggests a scheme 
for an international comity. He says : 

Each nation has a unity or self-hood of its own, ana- 
logous in some retipeots to that of the individual. Its 
people are linked into one body by territorial, free, sooial 

and political relations While settled and locally 

connected territorj^ gives physical stability to the nation, 
the free, sooial and politioel factors oombined oonatitute 
its spiritual unity. They are analogous to the effeotive 
and volitional states of the individual cunsoiousness, 
while public dincuHsion through Parliament, Platform 
and Press, os subserving social and political issues, is 
comparable to the play of intelligence (imagimitive or 
critical) which accompanies and helps to shape the emo- 
tions and will of the individual 

The modern democratic nation is oomparable to the 
modern civilised individual in that its deciiioiis are 
ostensibly dictated by reason, or by a full and free con- 
sideration of proa and coos before action is taken. Con- 
flict of opinion thus tends to impede the crude on- 

rush 6f instinctive activity, whetlier on the part of the 
headstrong individual or of the nation in which the 
multitude is subservient to a strong ruler or a united 
ruling caste. 

Nations being thus conscious units and capable 
of deliberate and not merely instinctive action, 
are bound to obey, as niueh as the individuals of 
a state are, the dictates of right and international 
momlity. The difficulty comes in, in the fact that 
each nation claims to be the only competent judge 
of its own case. Just as the pride of egoism is 
iiitensifi6.d by entering into a |)ersonal quaiTel, so 
the pride of nationality is exalted by such contro- 
versy as leads to war, especially if the war be 
thought to threaten the nation’s vital intere.sts. 
If arbitration should bo substituted for egotistic 
reasoning the probability of justice being done in 
each case of dispute would approach to a certainty. 
If ever the constitutionally governed nations 
should agree to submit their future disputes to an 
International Tribunal, an advisory body will be 
deemed necessary to assist the Tribunal in the 
work of discussion and sifting of the inter- 
national pi'oblems. The advisory body would pro- 
pose and provisionally pass extensions and 
amendments of international law, which would 
becon^e binding only on such nations as indi- 
vididually agreed to them. The Tribunal would 
have the purely judicial work of interpreting 
finally existing laws and treaties. "And what 
may be called binding international legislation 
would arise through the individual nations rati- 
fying the recommendations of the advisory council. 
Thus international comity would be realised and 
a larger unit than the nation would be created.. 


A FORGOTTEN SIEGE OF BOMBAY. 

Mr. iPrancis Skrine, the noted authority on 
Indian History contributes a very interesting stoiy 
about a forgotten siegoof Bombay to,the February 
issue of the East and West, The story is told in an 
old book ‘History of the East Indies’ by a Captain 
Cone who was a typical sea-dog of the seventeenth 
century, combining trading with piracy in the 
Eastern waters. It was Sir Josiah Child, the 
masterful Chairman of the East India Company^ 
and the fii'st Englishman who grasped the neces- 
sity of placing British power in India on a basis 
of territorial sovereignty, that was the cause of 
the catastrophe that befell infant Bombay. His 
brother John Child, acting under instructions 
from Sir Josiah raised Bombay to the rank of 
a Presidency, feeling that an insular position was 
bettor fitted to become the nucleus of an indepen- 
dent realm, than Surat in which the English 
were directly confronted with the Moghul Gover- 
nor. John Child deliberately picked a quarrel 
with the Moghul power and nioreover attempted 
in a mean manner to ruin the Company’s native 
creditors by involving them in the war. He sent 
to the Moghul Governor a lemonstrance couched 
in the most insolent terms and demanding repara- 
tion for imaginary wrongs and captured an 
Abyssinian fieet of four vessels which were carry- 
ing a cfirgo of provisions to the Imperial armies. 
Sidi Yakub, the Moghul admiral romonstrated in 
civil language against this . outrageous deed and 
getting only an impertinent reply from Child, sent 
an ultimatum and rapidly followed it up by send- 
ing 20,000 troops to besiege Bombay (1687). 

Mazagaon fort was evacuated promptly by the 
English, and the castle soon afterwards fell. It 
was only after a disgraceful submission of the 
English factors before Aurangazeb himself in 
1690, tb.at he consented to renew their finnan 
and license to trade. The death of John Child 
in the meantime facilitated matters greatly and 
Sidi Yakub evacuated the Island. Even after 
this severe lesson, Sir Josiah Child would not 
learn moderation and the necessity of submission 
and instructed his Bombay agent Vaux to obey 
/lia orders saying that the ‘Laws of England were 
a heap of nonsense compiled by ignorant country- 
gentlemen who hardly knew how to make laws 
for the good government of their own families, 
much less for the regulating of companies and 
foreign commerce.’ Mr. Skrine concludes that this 
forgotten episode should warn the rulers that 
no rule can long survive which is not founded on 
the bed-rock of justice. 
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OHRISTIANITY TO PRIMITIVE PBOPLES. 


An interasting psychological analysis of the 
mind of the Toradja Tribes of the Central Celebes 
is presented to us in the pages of the January 
number of the International Review of Missiona by 
the Rev. A. C. Kruyt, a Dutch missionary in the 
Celebes, and a clever student of the animistic 
tribes of that region. The didiculties and hind- 
rances which stand in the way of the missionaries 
may, to a large extent be dispelled by a knowledge 
of the thought world of the Toradja, their daily 
and religious life and those aspects of the Gosja^l 
which may appeal to their rude minds. The 
missionaries have to stand outside their social 
pale; and since members are not allowed to have 
separate opinions conversion is impossible except 
with the consent of the chiefs and of the whole 
community. Some particular features of their 
society, like polygamy and slavery prove pecu- 
liarly difficult obstacles to overcome. Annual 
rapids against enemy-tribes based on traditional 
feuds and prejudices rebounded on the Christian 
preaching of universal love. In some of these 
matters, it is only governmental regulations and 
prohibitions that can do anything to break down 
the mass of heathenism. 

The methods of approaching the Toradja are 
various, but have to be handled carefully. Medical 
treatment was a sure way of winning over their 
hearts, while attendance at their festivals was also 
effective. The attempt to open schools at first 
proved a failure and as a rule, the people aie in- 
attentive and indifferent when spoken to on i-eli- 
gious matters. When telling them Bible stories 
and parables, view for further explanation should 
be avoided as far po.ssible ; and as we express 
objections often rendenng the inmost thought of 
our hearers, we gain the reputation of being able 
to read their souls. But many points of contact 
are discovered in their religious habits as well as 
in their social relationships. The Torad jas perceive 
that there is the Groat Lord of Heaven who is 
above all things created and also abo#) all Gods ; 
and they also see their own shortcomings before 
the Lord of Heaven and this consciousness of 
guilt is a great point gained. The seri- 
ous character of Christian marriage ceremonies 
and funerals never fails to impress them and 
above all the Catholicity of Christianity strongly 
appeals to them; and the true love which is 
manifested in every gospel address most impresses 
them who are so used to selfishness. 


MAHOMEpANISM IN THE 
CAPE COLONY. 


The remarkable fact that more converts niiiong 
blacks of every descn'ption are made from Paga- 
nism to the Moslem religion than to Christianity 
and that many among even the pure whites are 
tiffning Moslems every year is brought out in 
two vigorous ai’ticles in-»^the Jenunry issue of 
the Moslem World. Colebrook testified ss early 
as 1812 to the spread of Mahomedanism among 
the slaves and coloured peoples of the Cape and 
now nearly a third of the population of Cape 
Town follows the faith of the Prophet. The 
opening up of steam connections with Zanzibar 
and the consequent increase in the convenience 
of a llaf the coming of Indian Mfl'homedans and 
and religious deputations from India — these form 
strong boiuls and act as forces of propaganda. 
One of the consequences of the present situation 
is to separate the Moslems much more definitely 
from the coloured population in dress, customs 
and spirit and to connect them more closely with 
their co-religionists in Asia, Europe and Egypt. 
They are also getting complete hold of certain 
trades, such as tailoring, building, fruit and 
vegetable selling etc. Though the influence of 
the new forces does not always stand for 
enlightenment, and counteminces, indirectly at 
least, witchcraft and unmentionable immorality, 
it will be positively increased when the CJape to 
Cairo Railway is established. 

The writer laments that Christians both 
coloured and white aie content in their lukewarm- 
ness and keep inert, while Mahomedanism pur- 
sues its aggressive proselytism by fair means and 
foul. Many unsuspecting Chnstians fall victims 
to the magic of Malay sorcery and witchcraft, 
and ashamed to allow their weaknesses to become 
public property, enter the fold of Moslems, hoping 
to avert their disgrace thus. Thei'o are 3 col- 
leges for Mussulman students in Cape Town 
itself, and of mosques as many as forty. ^ Their 
influence was by no~ means hemmed in, but was 
rather a cancer in the midst of the neighbouring 
Christian congregations. The danger is immen- 
sely gm,vor than is ever realised and the work of 
combating the insiduous forces needs urgent and 
whole-hearted support, the more so as English 
money and English patrons are not wanting for 
the task of Moslem pro^lytism. 





TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN INDIA 
AND RUSSIA. 



Ever since 1872 when the Rev. J. Long pub- 
lished his paper on ** Village Communities in 
India and Russia” in the transaction ol the 
Bengal Social Science Association, the compara- 
tive study of Indian and Russian villages has 
exciiied increasing interest. And Babu Bisvesvar 
Chatterjee contybutes a lucid essay on the sub- 
ject which appeal's in the February issue of the 
Modem Reviev\ There are essentially two types 
of villages in India, the ryotwnri village and the 
landlord one. The theory that the former is the 
decayed form of the latter is controverted by the 
prevalence of the ryotwari type over the whole of 
the Deccan which is the seat of Dravidian civili- 
sation, by the absence of any evidence of pre- Aryan 
or other primeval Jiolding in common in it, by the 
mention of the ryotwari ty[)e alone in the IjAwk 
of Manu, and by the possibility of proving how 
the joint village may have grown up over an older 
ryotwari one. In the indivitlunl village, the cul- 
tivators ** do not claim to be the joint holders of 
a large area, nor do their holdings represent in 
any sense j|K.res of what is in itself a whole 
whicli belongs to them all.” In the joint type 
the most important feature is that there is an 
individual or a family (or a group of ancestrally 
connected families) which has the claim to be 
superior to other cultivating land-holders and in 
fact to be the owner or landlord of the entire 
area within the ring-fence of the village bound- 
ary.” The function of sharing in the latter type 
is very important and is worked on various prin- 
ciples - -family share system, sharing by ploughs, 
shares in water or in wells, and recognition of 
defacto holdings alone. In the ryotwari area, the 
headman paid or Deahimikh is a very important 
person, while the chav^idar and the judicial pan- 
chayel are other characteristic features. 

Pa/nchayet or arbitration by a village jury of 
five or more persons has l>oen praised by Sir 
Thomas Munro who declared that the native 
who has a good cause always applies for a pan- 
chayetP In the Sikh Empire and the Khalsa 
army, the pnnehayet held a very prominent place ; 
while all civil disputes in Maharashtra were de- 
cided by its awards. It should be the aim of 
Government to reunify all these old and half- 
dead institutions and not merely tlothe them 
with a semblance of authority, nor destroy their 
independence by assimilating their ofRcials and 
functions into Government service. 

The Russian village community is a working 
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company in which the field and forest belong to 
all the (partners in equal shares, but in whicli 
there is no hereditary chief. Though there is 
joint village possession, yet individual cultivation 
and individual profit are the rule. The bond of 
union is the 'soil and the social unit is the house 
or family. Once in three years all individual 
claims fall in, all holdings cease and a fresh divi- 
sion of the land is made. The principle of asso- 
ciation passes beyond the village limits and 
extends into the Canton, Volost^ Qdova and so 
reaches to the Zemstvo or provincial assembly 
composed of delegates from the lesser units. The 
landlord interest is strong in the higher, and the 
|)easant interest in tlio lower bodies. 

In spite of short- comings the Russian rural 
unit has kept alive the spirit of democracy in the 
masses, and a sympathetic government may confer 
on U.S all these and possibly more substantial 
benefits. 


MOST IMPORTANT LESSON OF THE WAl^. 

Mr. Harohl Cox, the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review writing on MUitarisnis Ah*oad and aJt 
Uome^ says : — 


“The present war has furnished a magnificent 
demonstration of the value of our voluntary 
sj'stem, even from a purley military point of view. 
* ♦ ♦ * * * 


“ In Germany there has never been a general 
and successful revolution of the people against 
their oppressors, like the revolution ^ in England 
against the Bourbons. The conception of indivi- 
dual liberty never seems to have taken hold of 
the German people as it has of the other peoples 
of We.stern Europe. It is not surprising that 
the German nation should be infected with the 
worst form' of militarisms, the mere desire 
to dominate.” 


THE PROBLEM OF NATIONALITY. 

Mr. W.^ Alison Phillips, writing on “ The 
Problem of Nationality, ” in the Edinburgh Review 
for January, insist.s that “if the peace secured is 
to be more than an armed truce, a change must 
come over the spirit of the nations themselves. 
The peoples of European culture must be taught 
that it is no true patriotism to set up their own 
particular national idea ns a norm for oil the 
world ; and that it is crime against humanity to 
attempt to propagate that • idea by any other 
force than example. Further they have to learn 
that the separate interests which from the basiB 
of national groups must not be permitted to out- 
weigl^ the common interests which unite theses 
groups in the great commonwealth of nations.” 
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THE SLAVO PHILE CREED. 

Professor Vinogradoff of Oxford writing in the 
January issue of the Hibheft Joitmat describes the 
so-called Slavophiles of Russia who are a 
characteristic centre of Russian thought and who 
have played an important part in the formation 
of Russian nationalist ideals. The whole move- 
ment originated in Moscow Society and was 
primarily connected with the Universit}', and 
one of its loa<lers Ivan Kireievsky has the eredit 
of establishing the general philosophical basis of 
the whole school; as his brother Peter worked out 
the conception of Russian national history. 
Kireievsky mused his wiiolo life on the awkward 
position of Russia with regard to the Western 
world. He mourned that the cultured classes 
were translating, imitating and studying foreign 
literatun 3 S, following them with their slightest 
movement, acquiring other people’s ideas and 
systems. The result was that the cultured 
classes were actually severed from the home 
sources of Russian civilisation and hence disabled 
for all constructive purposes. He was convinced 
that “between our literary culture and the 
cardinal elements of our mental life as they were 
developed in our ancient history and are preserved 
even now among our so-called uneducated people, 
there is a flagrant contradiction”. This contra- 
diction is produced not by a difference in degree, 
but by a difference in kind. Those elements of in- 
tellectual, social and religious life which created 
ancient Russia and are now forming the only 
property of her popular life have remained un- 
touched by and separated from the progress of 
spiritual activity. 

Kireievsky then proceeds to explain that the 
idea of introducing principles of European civi- 
lisation in the place of the elements of Russian 
national culture, destroys itself, because the 
general development of European civilisation is 
not baaed on continuous and organic priniciples. 
European economic ideas are based on complete 
individual egotism, legal ideas are Imarked by a 
strict formalism and disregard for equity, and 
morality is affected perniciously by a narrow 
standard of honour. And these imperfections are 
particularly apparent when we look to the ulti- 
mate results of European culture. 

The present state of Russia is thus a glaring 
contradiction between its historical legacies and 
its modern aspirations; but it possesses in the 
simple faith of the people the very element 
which has been found wanting in the West; and 
hence the intelligent consciousness of her leaders 


must be directed tofvards a development of the 
fundamental religious ideas round which all the, 
moral and juridical conceptions of the nation are 
centred. The Western ideas are to be assimi- 
lated and appropriated, but they are subsidiary 
and the true end should be the development of 
popular ideals. 

Kireievsky and other Slavophile leaders 
believe that the character of a nation settles 
gradually into a frame, 4W9 solid^ and unchanging 
as the limbs of a grown-up man; and they turn 
from logic to psychology in order to account 
for the historical national life. They represent 
the reaction against rationalistic enlightenment 
and the Romantic S(;hool against the eighteenth- 
century thought. Their doctrines are the most 
complete expression of the Romantic tendency 
in European thought; and some of their roost 
familiar strains are found in Tolstoy and Dosto- 
yevsky, the enthusiasts of the village-community, 
present day nationalists and adherents of mystic 
revival of orthodoxy. 

CHRISTIAN AND BUDDHIST IDEALS. 

Mr. Ballard discusses in the AW and West 
in a comparative way, the merits of the two sets 
of ideals which Christ and the Buddha have set 
forth. Both teach purity of morals, control of 
the passions, and a general philanthropy towards 
one’s neighbours, but this last virtue, they teach 
from different motives — Christianity from that of 
love, and Buddhism from the motive of acquiring 
merit for one’s personal advantage in 'a future 
world. The former are cursed and the latter 
are exquisitely welcomed. The Christian ideal 
is a life, well-balanced between contemplation 
and worship on the one hand, and active bene- 
volence on the other. Rut the Buddhist ideal is 
not at all this. It encourages * acts of benevolence’ 
for those who cannot rise higher, but to those who 
wish to follow the way of perfection it preaches 
seclusion and totally abstential contemplation. 
Christian hermits and Christian contemplative 
monks and nuns have practised this form of life, 
in spite of, — not in consequence of — their Master’s 
commands. “Weep with them that weep, and 
rejoice with them that rejoice,” says St. Paul, 
and it is certain that a hermit or a contem- 
plative monk does neither ; and the Church, from 
the time of the Reformation has grasped a higher 
ideal than that suggested by the life of a hermit. 
And the writer naively concludes that the vio- 
lence shown to Christian missions, especially to 
those in Buddhist countries proceeds out of this 
conflict of ideals and should be minimised ns far 
as possible, 



QUESTIONS OF IMRORTANCE 


TKE GRIE7AN01SS OF INDIANS IN 
CANADA. 

The following is the full text of a representation 
made by the President of the United Provinces 
Congress Comtniftee, Allahabad, to the Secretary 
to the Government of India, the Department of 
Commerce and Industry, Delhi : — 

The question of the status of Indians within 
the Empire, brought into prominence by the re- 
pressive policy pursued by South Africa against 
her Indian settlers, has been seriously agitating 
the public mind for a long time. It principally 
concerns the colonies of Canada, Australia and 
South Afiica. The passing of the Indian Relief 
Act during the last session of the South African 
Parliament, and the promises made by her states- 
men of a more considerate administration of the 
laws affecting Indians have undoubtedly allayed 
the bitterness that was aroused in this country 
last winter, and enabled her Indian residents to 
bring the campaign of passive resistance, on which 
they were forced to enter, to an honourable close, 
but my committee submits that the solution ar- 
rived at there ainnot be accepted by India as the 
last word of Imperial statesmanship on the ques- 
tion of the immigration of Indians within the 
Empire. The situation is oven less satisfactory 
in xVustralia. In South Africa the undei'stand- 
ing is that the immigration laws will be so work- 
ed as to allow a few Indians to enter the colony 
and settle there every year, but in Australia they 
c]\n be and are enforced in such a way as to effect- 
ually exclude all Indian immigrants. But al- 
though Indians are nowhere accorded the rights 
that are due to them as British citizens, the In- 
dian problem is particularly acute at present in 
Canada, and it is to that chiefly that my commit- 
tee would invite the earnest attention olf the Gov- 
ernment of India, though the measures it pro- 
poses for dealing with it would apply equally to 
all parts of the British Empire where the pro- 
blem may exist. The country is deeply grateful to 
His Excellency the Viceroy for his courageous and 
statesmanlike attitude on this question as ex- 
plained in his speech in Council on the 8th Sep- 
tember last, and for the opportunity he has given 
us of plaoing the mature views of the Indian 
publio before the Government of India for their 
sympathetic consideration. 


The grievances of the Indians residing In 
Canada were placed before the Government of 
India by their delegates at the beginning of tho 
current year and are otherwise well-known to it; 
nevertheless, it would bo better to summarise tbe 
main facts before indicating the policy which 
should be followed in regard to Indian emigra- 
tion. Indian immigration into Canada began in 
1905, and in the coui*se of a year, about 6,000 
Indians landed on Canadian soil. Tbeir number 
at present, however, is about 4,500. They live 
almost entirely in the province of British Colum- 
bia and all of them are males with the exception 
of throe women who have been allowed to enter . 
as an act of gnice. Ninety per cent, of them are 
Sikbs, many of whom ai*e retired soldiers. Their 
occupations aie manual labour and agriculture, 
and by thoir sobriety and industry they have 
come to own property worth about 2^ crores. in 
less than a decade. 

They were allowed to live in peace till 1907. 
In 190B Mr. Mackenzie King, Deputy Minister 
of Ixnbour, wa.s deputed to confer with the autho* 
rities in England regarding the measures that 
should be adopted to restrict the entry of certain 
classes of immigrants, “ in particular, British 
East Indians.’’ Two reasons were given for the 
desire to put a stop to Indian immigration. The 
fii’st was that, “ accustomed as many of them are 
to the conditions of a tropical climate,. . . .their 
inability to readily adapt themselves to sur- 
roundings entirely diffeient could not do other 
than entail .... privation and suffering.” This 
fear the economic prosperity of the Canadian 
Indian has proved to be baseless. The second 
was a regard for the welfare of the white 
working man. **It was recognised too,” says 
Mr. King in his report, ** that the competi- 
tion of this class of labour, though not likely to 
prove efiective, if loft to itself, might none the 
less, were the numbers to become considerable (as 
conceivably could happen were self-interest on the 
part of individuals to be allowed to override con- 
siderations of humanity and national well-being 
and the importation of this class of labour under 
contract permitted), occasion considerable unrest 
among working men whose standard of comfort 
is of a higher order.” But later on in the samq.^ 
repott Mr. King admits that this danger is puiely 
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imaginary, aa under the Indian Emigration 
Act indentured labour can be sent only to such 
countries as are notified for that purpose by the 
Qovernor-Qeneral of India' in Council, and adds, 
[t will, therefore, be seen, tiiat of itself the 
Indian Emigration Act solves the problem, so far 
as it relates to the importation of contract labour 
from India to Canada and this is the one class to 
be feared, since without some agreement to labo\ir 
it is hardly to be expected that the number of 
immigrants will be large/* As regards the free 
Indian settler, he cannot be accused of cheapen- 
ing labour. The Indian labourer has not disor- 
ganised the labour market by lowering wages. 
On the contrary, he demands as high wages as 
his European competitor. 

The opposition to the Indian settler, neverthe- 
less, continued to grow. At first a scheme was 
proposed which opened to him alluring prospects 
in British Honduras, but which would have re- 
duced him to the position of an indentured 
labourer. And when the Indians were not 
taken in by the scheme, two orders of the 
Privy Council were promulgated on the 9th May, 
1910, which, in theory, affected all Asiatics, but 
which aro in reality aimed against Indians only, 
for the rights of the Chinese and Japanese are 
safeguarded by the treaties entered into with their 
respective governments. These orders prohibited 
the landing of all immigrants who reach Canada 
** otherwise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which they are natives or citizens, and 
upon through tickets purchased in that country or 
purchased or prepaid in Canada,** and the entry 
of an Asiatic immigrant ** unless in actual and 
personal possession in his or her own right of 200 
dollars.” Thus even if an Indian manages to 
purchase a through ticket, which is pi'actically 
impossible as there is no direct passenger service 
between India and Canada, he cannot enter the 
colony unless he Has 200 dollars on his person. As 
these restrictions apply not only to those who go 
there in search of a livelihood, but also to the 
wives and children of domiciled flndians, they 
render it impossible for the latter to send for their 
families from India. The intention may be 
gathered from the obvious object which is to force 
them to leave Canada, and considering that their 
number has fallen from 6,000 to 4,500 it seems that 
the object has been partially gained. It may be 
said that Canada, so far from being hostile to 
Indians as such, has freely used its powers to 
reject undesirable British immigrants, and that 
between 1901-02 and 1912-1.3, 1,080 Britishers 
were sent away as compared with 368 Indians, 


who were not all>we^ to land. But during the 
same period about a million men from the United 
Kingdom settled there, while practically speaking 
not a single Indian has been allowed to enter 
Canada since it first embarked on the policy of 
racial exclusion. 

It is painful to compare the stringency of the 
laws against Indians with the consideration 
shown to the Chinese and Japanese who somehow 
do not produce any of the evils ^hat are supposed 
to flow from oriental* immigration. No Indian may 
enter Canada, but four hundred Japanese are 
admitted annually on showing that they possess 
50 dollars each in specie or negotiable securities, 
while the Chinese can gain admission in unlimited 
numbers on payment of a tax of 500 dollars per 
head. Again, after complying with the require- 
ments of the law they can easily obtain naturali- 
sation certificates, but strange to say, no Indian 
has yet been able to do so. Further, they possess 
the right, equally with European immigrants, of 
taking their wives, children and other relations 
with them, but in the case of Indians only three 
women have so far been allowed to enter and that 
too ns an act of giace. The South African Govern- 
ment refused to recognise Indian marriages 
celebrated in accordance with the religious tenets 
of the contracting parties because Hinduism and 
Mahomedunism permit polygamy, but in Canada 
the Chinaman may have several wives and may 
live in polygamous relations with all of them 
without any protest on the part of the white 
inhabitants, while the Indian who is a mono- 
gamist by tradition *’ is not permitted to ask his 
wife and children to come near him. The result 
is that the Japanese and Chinese, who are the 
subjects of a foreign Government, are admitted 
on easy terms, while Indians who own allegiance 
to the same King-Emperor are, in practice, entirely 
excluded. It is a cruel irony of fate that British 
citizenship should be a disqualification in Canada. 

A deputation waited on the Minister of the 
Interior on behalf of the Indians in 1911 to bring 
to his notice the serious disabilities under which 
they laboured. The Minister promised that their 
representation regarding theadmissionof their wives 
** shall be immediately attended to, and the other 
parts also settled in a just and straightforward 
manner.” But so far nothing has been done to 
redeem this pledge, nor is there any sign of any 
action in the .'direction promised being taken in 
the near future. 

Having proved unsuccessful in securing an 
ameUoration of the condition of their brethren in 
Canada by their own unaided efforts^ Indians 
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naturally turn to the Oovernn^ent of their country 
for help at this juncture. They regard it not as 
a mere channel of communication between India 
and England, but ns their own Government which 
is identified with tbeir interests, which will be their 
mouthpiece, and which, ns His Excellency the 
Viceroy was pleased to observe in his speech in 
Council on the 8th September, will pufc the good 
of India, of which her maten^l welfare is only a 
part, above all other considerations in framing its 
policies. They gAtefully acknowledge the support 
they have received from the Indian Government 
in the past in their efforts to secure their just 
rights in the colonies. The noble advocacy by 
Lord Hardinge’s Government of the cause of 
Indians in South Africa and liis E<cellency’s 
intervention to prevent the use of armed force 
against the unfortunate passengers of the Kama- 
gata Maru are still fresh in their minds, and they 
have the fullest confidence that they am count 
upon the same unwavering support in future. 

Whatever rules may guide one state in its 
dealings with another, the basis of rights within 
an Empire can only be loyalty and service to that 
Empire. The Indians in Canada are not physi- 
cally unfit nor has their moral character yet been 
impugned by their critics, which, in view of the 
unnatural circumstances under which they have 
to pass their lives, reflects the greatest credit on 
them. There is no likelihood of a sudden and 
large influx of Indians into that colony and no 
economic hungers have followed in their train. 
On the contrary, they have proved themselves 
thoroughly loyal and industrious citizen.^, capable 
of readily adapting themselves to their new sur- 
roundings and conforming to the standiu'ds of the 
land of their adoption. But while Indians have 
everywhere proved themselves useful citizens of 
the Empire in a civic capacity, they have at the 
same time not failed to participate in its military 
defence. Of the services thus rendered by them 
in India and abroad it is needless to speak at the 
present moment when they aie shedding their 
blood for the Empire in distent lands and among 
strange peoples. The majority of the Indians in 
Canada are drawn from a class which provides the 
finest soldiers to the Indian army, and every true 
well-wisher of the Empire should consider it his 
duty to deal with them in such a manner as to 
strengthen and not weaken^the ties that bind 
them to it. 

There is a feeling among Indians that the 
Colonies have been influenced in their conduct 
towards Indians by the idea that the Government 
of India, being subordinate to the Government of 


England, has no power to protect, the interest of 
Indians and to obtain for them a recognition of 
their just rights as fellow-citizens of the common 
Empire. India is a - dependency whose afifairs. 
must be managed in accordance with the wishes 
of Great Britain, and, until lately the Indian 
public was ignorant of the humiliations Indiana, 
were subjected to outside their country. The 
Government of India was therefore unable to 
secure a proper healing for its representations. 
The Colonies, on the other hand, are self- 
governing units with a strong and well-developed 
public opinion behind them, and consequentiy 
with the freedom to enact such laws as that, 
public opinion demands and the power to make 
their voice effectively heard in the mother coun- 
try. And conscious of this advantage and 
the great influence they wield thereby, in the 
counsels of the Empire, they have until vei^ re- 
cently, steadfastly ignored the wishes and senti- 
ments of thei^Government of India. But Indian 
public opinion has in the meantime been growing, 
and, happily for India, her noble Viceroy, Lo^« 
Hardinge, has read the signs of the times aright 
and recognized the necessity of pressing for a just 
solution. 

The baleful results , of the short-sighted policy 
pursued by the Colonies are not confined to the 
Empire but extend far beyond its limits. Encour- 
aged by the attitude of the colonies, other coun- 
tries, for instance, Portuguese East Africa and 
the tlnited States of America, are refusing ad- 
mission to Indians and in some cases imposing 
humiliating restrictions on them. Formerly Eng- 
land might have protested against such legislation, 
but, having passively permitted racial discnmina- 
tion in her own colonies, she cannot now object 
to it in other countries. Till a few years back 
Indians were the outcastes of the Empire, to-day ' 
they are the outcastes of the world. 

Immediate relief can and should be given to 
the Canadian Indians by permitting their wives 
and children to join them, hut the only true and 
just solution of the larger question involved would 
be to allow that nil fellow-subjects who own alle- 
giance to the King-Emperor should have the 
fullest freedom to establish themselves in any part 
of the Empire. This right is at | resent enjoyed 
by European subjects alone, and all that is neces-^. 
sary is that it should be extended to Indians also. 

Lord Hardinge, while pereonally sympathising 
with this view, saw no chance of its being accept- 
ed by the Colonists. But, in view of the altei*ed 
circumstances in which we find ourselves now, my 
committee ventures to hope that such a ^ proposal' 
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will meet with a better reception at the haiuls of 
the Colonies. Indian and Colonial troops are 
now engaged in fighting a comirion enemy in 
defence of a common cause,* and comradeship on 
the battle-field and the .sense of dangers shared 
together will, it is hoped, inspire the Colonies Avith 
a higher feeling and a juster appreciation of the 
qualities of their fellow-subjects. Colonial as 
well as English statesmen, pondering over the 
significance of the unique outburst of loyalty 
evoked in India by the war and the sacrifices 
willingly incurred to bring it to a successful issue, 
would, we believe, be willing to concede to her a 
position Avorthy of her dignity and thus to utilize 
the existing enthusiasm, Avhich is pregnant with 
immense possibilities for the futuio, for the good 
of the Empire. Hut if equality cannot he secured 
for Indians on the basjs of equal rights, it ispns- 
sible at least on the basis of comriioti disabilities. 
If Indians are received on a footing of inferiority 
in the Colonies the Government of 4ndia should 
impose corresponding restrictions and disiibilities 
on Colonial immigrants into the country. They 
should, for instance, be .subjected to the same tests 
Hs Indian immigrants into the colonies, and 
declared ineligible for employment in the public 


i9lA. 

services or iu privatp concerns, and debarred from 
owning land in India. There are several other, 
ways of securing the object in view, which is to 
vindicate the self-respect of India, and the Gov- 
ernment of India should not hesitate to use any 
or all of the means to the desired end. 

It is no pleasure to my committee to propose the 
curtailment of the freedom of any citizen of the 
British Empire, but it is reluctantly diiven to 
tlmt alternative as a reanlt of pa^t experience. It 
is not asking for the reciprocal imposition af dis- 
abilities on sentimenbil gmunds only. Such a 
course will undoubtedly gi\'e legitimate satisfaction 
to Indian sentiment, but, above all other things, 
it will dispel the false and mischievous notion that 
the Government of India is powerless to protect 
the interests of the inhabitants of this country. 
]t will have a great moral efiect within and with- 
out the Empire, and will in ifcs results provi* a 
powerful lever iu raising the ideal of imperial 
Citizenship. It will allay discontent in India and 
cjin be a lasting solution of the vexed question of 
Indian emigration And it is in the full confidence 
that it Avill serve the best interests of the Empire 
that my committee would recommend the adoption 
of such a course by the Government of India. 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 

NOTABLE BKONOUNCEMENTS ON THE WAK. 


THE HON. SIR BENJAMIN ROBERTSON. 

Speaking at a durbar held recently at Raipur the 
Hon. Sir Benjamin Robertson, Chief Commission- 
er of the Central Provinces and Berar, said : — 

“The war is certain to be a long and exhaus- 
ting one, enormous numbers of men arc in the 
field on either side, and the battle front covers a 
great part of Europe. We must, therefore, all he 
prepared to wait before we see the end of our task 
accomplished, for in this war we cannot accept a 
peace until the power of militarism is finally 
broken. Here, in India, happily fjA removed as 
we are from the scene of strife, wo may at times 
hardly appreciate to the full, the great sacrifices 
which the war is imposing upon the people of 
Great Britain. True, India has sent her sons to 
the front, she has suffered in trade and there are 
minor inconveniences to be borne. Let there be 
no repining and let us do what we can to help the 
men who are fighting for their country. Should 
thelre be need for further aid, I am sure that all 
of you will show the same spirit of willingn^s to 
help in the good cause.” 


THE HON. MR. CLAUDE HILL. 

The Bon’ble Mr. Claude llill dclivere<l recently 
an interesting lecture at the Fergussoii College, 
Poona, on “ Some General Considerations Suggested 
by the Great War ” going on at present in Europe 
iu which practically the whole British Empire is 
engaged and concluded it as follows : — 

“ The moral which the nations would have to 
draw from the appalling events of 1914-15 would 
be that it is not sufficient for a nation to take the 
unction to its soul that its aims and ideals are 
directed aright, and then to sit down and fold its 
arms and appeal for sympathy. Unless a nation 
or individual is prepaid to make a sacrifice 
for the principles or the ideals which it professes 
or aspires to, it cannot take to itself the credit 
of them or e;xpect that the world will respect it. 
We and the French are to-day wading through 
blood to a realization of this, and it would be to 
the credit of Germany that the lesson would have 
been learnt. There has been too much selfcon- 
gratulation and too much luxury and selfishness.** 
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MR. S. SRINIVASA AIYA^TGAR, B.A.,B.L* 
it may not be always easy for us, far away 
from the sights and sounds of war, to realise the 
terrible loss of lives, and the sufTeriag of women 
and children in homes nearer the scene of warfare. 
Our hearts must go out to the great people who 
are so splendidly fighting for the cause of huma- 
nity. We must all realise that England is fight- 
ing as much in the true interests of India as for 
any other part of ^the British Empire ; for India’s 
fate will be decided on the battlefields of Europe. 
We must also feel deeply for the Punjab and 
those parts of Northern India whence our own 
Indian brethren have gone to fight for a cause 
common to the whole Empire. More than our 
imignificent war funds, our hospital ships and all 
other material aid, may our prayerful sympathy 
with England and France as the champions of a 
civilisation which has transformed India, contri- 
bute to the formation of a finer hii inanity that 
must emerge from this supremo strife. We are 
hound up with the British Empire. And 'it may 
be that India is destined to occupy ere long, such 
a place in the Empire and in the world as to bo 
able to spread theinfiuence of her ancient civili- 
sation over the whole world and to soften the 
rampant militarism of the West. 

To us Indians, England stands for liberty and 
efficiency ; for the ancient and hallowed ideal of 
liberty and consistent with it only, for efficiency ; 
Germany stands for efficiency only, the efficiency 
of an extrome despotism which involves the sacri- 
fice of all the finer flowers of the heart and the 
intellect of mankind at the soul-less mechanical 
altar of a State abstraction. Again, England 
stands for a peaceful and commercial Empire com- 
prising difierent civilisations and difTerent com- 
munities ; Germany stands for the last assertion 
of a n iked racial ideal charged with destruction 
and hate and bound to perish by its own hand. 
As I read the history of the world, the peaceful 
and strenuous peoples have eventually triumphed 
over the aggressively military peoples. That the 
vigour and chivalry of the British race still re- 
main undimmod has been made manifest by their 
courageous rosolve to enter on this unparalleled 
war of pnnciple and honour even before they had 
a large army on the continental scale ; and the 
new British Army that has been formed after the 
War began within the last six months shows that 
the noble fire which has so markedly influenced 
the civilisation of the world from the sixteenth 
century is unquenchable. 

From the Fraaidential A^dlreHa to the ehifctoorCon- 
feronoo. 


SIR CHARLES BAYLEY ON THE WAR. 

In his sp^ch at the opening of the Bihai^ and 
Orissa Legislative Council at Bankipore on the 
19th January Sir Charles B.ay]ey said :• 

The events of the last five aud-a- half months have 
shown moie clearly than anything else could have 
done that the policy which Germany has adopted 
at such frightful cost not only to the nations 
opposed to her and to the cause of civilisation, 
but to her original ally, and I regret to say, to 
the ally, once united to us by the friendliest 
feelings, whom she has foixied to espouse her 
cause, has been based on an extraordinary series 
of almost inconceivable political mistakes. 

To mention only a fow of these, Geimany be- 
lieved that llussia would not fi^ht to save the 
existence of Servia ; she believed that the brave 
Belgian people \«ould save* their national life at 
the cost of all that made that life worth living; 
she believed that Great Britain would be deaf to 
the voice of friendship in the case of France, and 
to that of honour in the case of Belgium. The 
origin of the first two of these mistakes it is un« 
necessary to discuss, but about the third there 
can be no doubt whatever. Germany unquestion* 
ably relied to some extent on England’s well- 
known love of peace but she relied yet more on 
what she fondly imagined to be disruptive tenden- 
cies in the British Empire. Ireland, she thought 
would not help her partner in the United King- 
dom, the Colonies would laise no hand in defence 
of their mother- country, India, seething with 
sedition and discontent, would seize the oppor- 
tunity to throw oil' her allegiance to the Crown. 
She doubtless also hoped, later on, that the 
loyalty of Indian Mahomedans would be blind 
to the fact th.at Turkey was in no sense fighting 
for the cause of Islam. 

All these delusions have been ruthlessly dis- 
l>elled and in the case of none of them has the 
awakening been ruder than in that of India. No 
sooner was war declared than all classes of His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects loudly proclaimed their 
lo}alty and ofiered their services, and no step 
taken by His Majesty’s Government has beeif 
more universally welcomed than the decision to 
employ India’s gallant troops in the cause of the 
great Empire to which India is proud to belong. 
Loyal meetings were held in every centre, prayers 
for victory wera offered in every temple and in 
every mosque. Rich and poor alike have contri- 
buted generously to the various funds which have 
been inaugurated for the relief of sufferers from 
the w&r. 
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MR. YUSUF ALF, I.O.S. 

In the course of a recent speech at the East India 
Association Mr. Yusuf AH, I. C. S. {Jitd.) said : — 

The rally of India round the flag has been so 
splendid, so spontaneous and so unanimous, that 
it is well both for India and England to realize 
the full meaning of this epoch-making achieve- 
ment. • * * * 

India/s rally — and indeed the rally of the 
whole Empire — is of that nature. Australia and 
Canada, New Zealand and South Africa, and many 
a minor Britain lapped on the rocking waves — all 
tell the same tale. The treachery of Maritz only 
shows up in relief the loyalty of the Afrikander, 
as the haste and passion of the Komagata Maru 
Sikhs in Oalcuttii give point to the loyal outpour- 
ings of the Khalsa in meeting assembled in the 
Golden Temple in Amritsar. Count not the 
value of their golden hearts merely by what they 
send, either in men or inqney. Measure it not 
only by their glowing words, or even by their 
deeds of passionate patriotism. Pierce the veil ; see 
the he«u*t within — a surging, tumultuous current 
of vigorous I’ed blood flows through their throbb- 
ing arteries, and Britannia is indeed proud to be 
the mother of a brood so quickly afire in a glori- 
ous cause, so firm in their resolve to give to their 
mother of their fairest, noblest and strongest. 

What does the rally mean for India? I 
recall ♦ ♦ * the words of a prophet of 
England written a century ngo — to Wordsworth’s 
high lejection of a ** lore of nicely calculated less 
or more.” Leave to politics and law the theory 
of compensations and considerations. They are 
no doubt important in everyday life. But bring 
not the high emotions of a great crisis to a lower 
plane by talking about these when the heart beats 
to a nobler purpose, and echoes by its throbs the 
sentiments of a united Empire. Let a simple 
Indian soldier speak for himself : ** The Empire in 
self-defence has appealed to all its subjects. If it 
had been threatened in India, British soldiers 
would have gone there ; but as it is threatened 
in Europe, we have come here.” And then ho 
added, converting into a glorious sentiment new 
\o India an obvious formula embodied in his 
instructions in a wholly matter of fact sense ; 

We are indeed Indians, but also Britishers.” 

What does the rally mean for England ? Let 
there be no unctuous phrases of self-congratula- 
tion or self-satisfaction. Justice never produced 
popular waves of emotion. Efficiency never stir- 
red men’s blood or gave a generous glow to senti- 
ment and pride. These things are well in the 
balancing of accounts, in the reckoning of the 


debtor and creditor^ sides of a ledger. But now 
is the time for a warm-hearted shake of the hand. 
This is the hour when men speak little, but what' 
little they say, smacks of high enterprise. Shall we 
be comrades in arms, and generously recognize 
each other’s good qualities ? 

That is the key in which liOrd Crewe spoke. 
As Secretary of State for India, he knows what 
he is saying in the generous tribute which he 
pays to Indian troops ; Highspuled men of first- 
rate training and representing an ancient civili- 
zation.” No less generdus is Lord Gurzon, who 
expresses for this country the feelings of pride in 
India’s solidarity and India’s passionate response. 
But most heart-stirring of all is the appeal of one 
who knows intimately every part of his Empire 
as no Sovereign before him knew it — one whose 
cJuthra-i-m'tthd.rak was seen with pride and glory 
by millions of men in Bombay, Delhi, and 
Calcutta, less than three shoi t years ago. “ The 
noble traditions of courage and chivalry of my 
Indian Army, whoso honour and fame are in your 
hands ” — what Indian soldier would not be fired 
by such eulogy ? What Indian civilian would not 
feel a thrill of emotion at such stimulating 
words ? Again : “ I look to all my Indian 
soldiers to uphold the izzat of the British liaj 
against an aggressive and relentless enemy.” 
The King-Emperor calls. India salutes and falls 
in, ready to die for country, Padishah, flag and 
Empire. 

The apostles of mailed fists and rattling sabres, 
the preachers of the gospel of blood and fire, 
make light of the human factor in history, or in 
the human factor subordinate the spiritual to the 
material. Hut it is this higher side of the human 
factor which will govern every struggle, and be 
the final arbiter among men and nations. It is 
this factor that is forging a link between India 
and England stronger than chains of adminis- 
trative steel — more reliable than armed battalions. 
And what made it such a living dominant force ? 
The personality of India’s gracious Sovereign, 
who resolved, with his noble Consort, to enthrone 
himself in the heart of India in waking a new life 
and force from the echoes of historic ^Ihi. 

The Sovereign speaking to his people, the Sove- 
reign in the midst of his people, the Sovereign 
smiling and trusting when Prudence spoke of 
danger and \yise heads appealed to precedents, the 
Sovereign who gave dignity to splendour by the 
magnificent simplicity of bis own daily life, and 
rescued Court functions from their terrors by 
kindly words, gracious smiles, and quiet acts of 
practical charity — this was the influence which 
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captivated I6dia« and ia in«itself sufficient to 
awaken the ima^nation of its nofiility and its 
people. The war has provided a practical outlet. 
Let us take the feeling at its flood, and count it 
among the richest gains of the Imperial ferment. 

At this stage let us not speak of India’s pro- 
wess in the field. The deeds of India’s soldiers 
will speak for themselves. They have already 
won praise by their splendid equipment, their fine 
physique, their manly bearing and their eagerness 
to join issue with the enemy. They have been 
baptized in the fire of German guns. Their 
cavalry have sho^^ n their steadiness in support of 
the magnificent staunchness of the Allied Forces, 
French, English and Belgian. Their mountain 
scouts, the ** jolly little Ouikhas,” have given a 
foretaste of the daring with which the lonely 
watches of the night can be invaded and the 
enemy’s stores of ammunition can be destroyed. 
When the time comes for dash and chase, they 
will not be laggards in the field. 

« « « « « 

Fight, ye glorious soldiers, Gurkha or Sikh, 
Moslem, Bajput or Brahman ! Fight for the 
name of India, and make it glorious with your 
blood ! Great are your privileges. You have 
comrades in the British Artny whose fellowship 
and lead are a priceless possession to you. They 
have fought and conquered in these very fields 
for centuries. They are us staunch and steady 
against the crushing weight of numbers as they 
are bold and enterprising in the hour of dash and 
gallantry. They have something of your own 
mystic sentiment and spirituality, however 
different may be their manner of showing it. 
Their chivalry in the most trying turns of for- 
tune will open your eyes to those knightly 
qualities which your ancestors enshrined in their 
legends. In the long battle line of which you 
will form part will be the renowned soldiers of 
France and the heroic army of Belgium, who 
know not despair and are never more courageous 
than when facing overwhelming odds. You have 
a very high example to emulate, and we know 
you will be worthy of it. 

Think of their devastated fields, their ruin- 
ed industries, their desecrated homes, their 
slaughtered children and kinsmen. Such dangers . 
may have seemed remote from your homes 
but what keeps your homes together? The 
flag which protects you is threatenecf. The foe 




is relentless, and the object of his hate and 
envy is nothing less than the splendid fabrie ^ 
the Empire in which ^ou live. Your children, 
your homes, your kindred and your land are 
threatened as surely as the heart of the Empire. 
Strike, and show what your prowess is worth I 
Shoot straight, grasp your lance and ride at the 
foe ! Charge with your bayonets and sound the 
trumpet of victory ! Your King- Emperor has 
told you that he has drawn the sword for a 
righteous pui^pose, and that he will not sheath it 
until that purpose has been achieved. Be yours 
a share in the achievement ! 

And those you have left behind? You are 
fighting for them. Leave them to the tender 
care of a grateful country whose standard you are 
bearing aloft. An appreciative Empire will know 
your worth, and honour and cherish the loved 
ones whom you will ennoble with the undying 
fame of your deeds through centuries of history ! 

Remember the spirit of the great hero whom 
you have just buried. Bobs Bahadur is still 
speaking to you. He died as he had lived— 
simply, and with the soldiers, British, Colonial, 
and Indian, whom he loved so well. And yet 
there was a special bond that united him to 
India. He was born in Cawnpore, and laboured 
forty- one years in India. When he marched as 
a Sepoy General through the Bolan Pass, difficul- 
ties melted before him like the snow on the 
Shutar Garden in the summer. When he led 
his famous march to Kandahar he disappeared 
as one who leads a great adventure, but re- 
appeared to the view of the world as a great 
General crowned with victory. In South Africa 
he gave his only son’s life, and won laurels for his 
aged brow, which rank him as a good and humane 
man as well as a great soldier. And now he went 
to see his old soldiers, and died happy because be 
had seen them. What legacy can 1^ greater than 
such an imperishable name — unsullied in the 
battlefield and ever associated with the call of 
duty ? Will not India fight all the more nobly 
and proudly for such an example ? 

Such, 0 England ! is the response of India to 
thy call. She wishes to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with thee, and solemnly, devotedly, affectionately 
to salute the Flag ! 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 




MRS. GANDHI. 

Ml'S. Sarojini Naidu has a(ldr<*K8od the follow- 
ing letter to Lady Mehta : — 

Dear Lady Mehta, 

I ventui*e to write to you as T see by the pa[.er8 
that you are the presiding genius of the fortli- 
coming function to welcome my friend Mrs. 
Gandhi home again. L feel that though it may 
be the special privilege of the ladies of Bombay to 
accord her this personal ovation, all IncUan 
women must desire to associate themselves with 
you in spirit to do honour to one who by hei- race, 
qualities of courage, devotion, and self-»iciifice 
has so signally justified and fulfilled the high 
traditions of Indian wotnnnhood. 

I believe L am one of the few people now back 
in India who had the good fortune to share the 
intimate hornelife of Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi in 
England : and 1 cherish two or three memories 
of this brief period in connection with the kindly 
and gentle lady, who>e name has become a hoii8e> 
hold word in our midst with her broken health 
and he»* invincible fortitude — tlio fragile body of 
a child and the indomitable spirit of a inaTt}r. 

I reo;iU my first meeting with them the day 
after their arrival in England. It was on a rainy 
August after 110911 last year that [ climbed tho 
staircase of an ordinary London dwelling hous) to 
find myself confronted with n true Hindu idyll 
of radiant and ascetic simplicity. The groat 
South African leader who, to quote Mr. Gokhale's 
apt phrase, had moulded heroes out of clay, was 
reclining, a little ill and weary, on the floor 
eating his frugal meal of nuts and fruit (which I 
shared) and his wife was busy and content as 
though she were a mere mo<lest housewife ab- 
sorbed in a hundred details of household service, 
and not the workl- famed heroine of a hundred 
noble sufferings in a nabion’s cause. 

I recall too the brilliant and thnlling occasion 
when nien and women of all nationalities from 
East and West were gathered together to greet 
them in convincing proof that true greatness 
speaks with a universal tongue and compels a 
uuiveraal homage. She sat by her husband’s side, 
iimpleand serene and dignified in the hour of 
triumph as she had proved herself simple and 
gerane and dauntless inthe hour of trial and tragedy. 


I have a vision too of her brave, frail, pain worn 
hand must had held aloft the lamp of her coun* 
try’s honour undimmed in one alien land, working 
at rough garments for wounded soldiers in 
another. . , . Red Cross work. 

But, there is one memory that to me is most 
pracious and piognant, which I t^^cord as my per- 
sonal tribute to her, and which serves not only 
to confirm but to complete and crown all the 
benutiful and Infty virtues that have made her an 
ideal comrade and helpmate to her husband. On 
her arrival in England in tho early days of the 
w.ar, one felt that Mrs. Gamlhi was like a bird 
with eager outstretched wings longing to annihi- 
late the time and distance that lay before her 
and her far-off India, and impatient of the brief 
and necessary interruption in her homeward 
flight. Tho woman’s heart within her was full 
of yearning for the accustomed sounds and scenes 
of her own land and the mother’s heart within 
her full of passionate hunger for the beloved fiicos 
of her children . . . . And yet when 

her husband soon after, felt the call, strong and 
urgent, to offer his services to the Ehipire and to 
form the Ambulance Corps that has since done 
such splendid work, she reached the high water- 
mark of her loyal devotion to him for she accepted 
his decision and strengthened his purpose with a 
prompt and willing renunciation of ali her most 
dear and pressing desires. This to me is the real 
meaning of Sati. And it is this ready capacity 
for self- negation that has made roe recognise 
anew that the true standard of a country’s great- 
nes.s lies not so much in its intellectual achieve- 
ment and materia] prospenty as the undying 
spiritual ideals of love and service and sacrifice 
that inspire and sustain the mothers of the race. 

I pray that the men of India may learn to 
realize in an increasing measure that it is through 
the worthiness of their lives and the nobility of 
their character alone that we women can 
hope to find tho opportunity and inspiration to 
adequately fulfil the finest possibilities of our 
womanhood even as Mrs. Gandhi hns fulfilled 
hers. 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Sarojini Naidu. 
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MAHARAJA BANJITSINHJI OF BABIA, 

The offer of personal service at the front made 
by His Highness the Maharaja Maharawalji Shree 
Banjitsinhji of Baria at the outbreak of the war 
has been accepted by Government, and he has 
proceeded to the front. 

At the time of his departure from Alexandra 
Docks there was a distinguished gathering pre- 
sent to bid farewell to His Highness, amongst 
whom were : — H. H. the Maharaja of Rajpipla, 
H. H. the Maharaja of Panna, H.H. the Maharaja 
of Ohhotaudepur, Prince Lakhdhiraj of Mervi, 
Princes Yijaysinhji Naharsinbji and Kiratsinhji, 
Dewan Saheb Bao Bahadur ]£irilal M. Parekb, 
the Hon. Mr. G. K. Parekh, Mr. Gordhandas 
Khatao, Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy and many other 
State officials. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Baria is a des- 
cendant of Prithii'aj Chauhan, the Rajput War- 
rior, and his house has always been foremost in 
rendering assistance to the British Government 
whenever necessary. Since his installation, His 
Highness has done a great doal for his State and 
has instituted numerous reforms. He is a great 
sportsman and has won several cups. 

Prior to his departure Hb Highness in a mes- 
sage to his people said : — I am proud to feel that 
my temporary absence from the State is necessi- 
tated in the interest of a noble, righteous and 
humane cause which is sure to be triumphant. 
Patience, prayer and goodwill must be expected 
from you who stay at home, while indomitable 
courage, firm purpose, undaunted bravery and 
unfiinching faith in Divine justice must be in- 
scribed on the escutcheons of those who go to the 
front. 1 call upon you all to invoke with one 
heart and voice the blessint(8 of Heaven on the 
British Arms. 

All the way from Baria to Bombay His High- 
ness was the recipient of cordial wishes from his 
people residing in various cities. 

Government have also accepted the services of 
His Highness’ troops which consist mainly of 
Gurkhas and Rajputs and they will proceed to 
the front shortly. 

In a manifesto to them, His Highness has en- 
joined them to acquit themselves honourably and 
^vely of the responsibility they may have to 
discharge while on active service . — Tha Bombay 
Ghroni^. 


THE TBAYANOORE STATE ASSEMBLY. 

The address delivered by the Dewati in opoofaig 
the Sri Mulam'Popular Assembly deals with maaf 
topics of very great interest. The State Bevenw 
rose during the year from Bs. 1,48,11,690 te 
Bs. 1,51,74,665. Expenditure also showed a 
similar expansion, rising from Bs. 1,46,68,015 
to Bs. 1,57,12,790. The transactions of the year 
have thus resulted ina deficit of Bs. 2,88, 125, redno- 
ing the Government Balance from Bs. 77,91,728 
at the beginning of 1908 to Bs. 76,58,800 
at its close. This deficit, however, is only appa^t^ 
as two items of expenditure on repr^uotfve 
works, m., the Kodayar Project (Bs. 8,16,4811^ 
and the Quilon-Trivandrum Extension of the 
State Railway (Bs. 5,30,066) were met from 
the General Revenues. If these items be exolitded, 
the transactions would show a surplus of 
B8.6,07,377. At the same time, it should be reoog^ 
nised that, while the revenue during the last six 
years has increased by only 31*5 per cent, tfie 
expenditure has risen by 40*4 per cent. The 
surplus at the disposal of the Oovemmeuk is 
small, and will have to be largely drawni upen for 
the construction of the Quilon-Trivandrum 
extension of the railway. 

INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
GWALIOR. 

According to Jayaji Pratap of Gwalior, there 
are in that State three distinct classes of indus- 
trial institutions, State owned ; State financed, 
teaching or experimental ; and privately owned. 
In the first group are included electrical work- 
shops, dectrical printing press, the leather factory 
and tannery and a steam laundry. Of these, aU 
but the last one, are good paying concerns. The 
textile institutes and stores at Chanderi and the 
pottery works which form the second group lure 
either paying now or will do so in the near future. 
The former has already revived the historical 
muslin industry of Chanderi ; the latter has been 
started mainly with the object of training lodd 
labour. In this last group there are nearly 120 
factories large and small. They are of all Uuds, 
cotton presses, cotton gins, floor-mills, otl-miHs, 
su^Hr grinding mills, foundries, and ice, tailoring, 
sandal oil, nib and sugar factories. The Inspector- 
General of Commerce and Industries of the State 
has also in preparation a scheme for the revivd Of 
the ancient thippa industry, and for establisUnlf a 
gold thread industry. 
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AN INDUSTRIAL HOME IN BARODA. 

On February 8, the Ruler of Baroda opened the 
**Ohinnabai Industrial Home.” This home, which 
owes its being to the efforts of H. H. the Maharani 
of the State, is intended to relieve as far as possible 
the misery of the women folk. Here household 
industries like knitting, sewing and lacemaking, 
will be taught. In his speech made at the opening 
of the Institute, Dewan Madhava Rao said: — 
Institutions of this kind are alien to the genius 
of the Hindu people ; but Her Highness has 
noticed, with the insight that comes of sympathy 
for her subjects, the changes that are slowly 
taking place in the conditions of family life and 
caste organisations, and has realised that many 
women widows will have to be provided with 
means of earning a livelihood if they are not to be 
left utterly destitute. This institution is fraught 
with immense good to the community. It is in 
directions like these that an Indian State, when 
especially the Rulers are animated by a spirit of 
•social service, as in Baroda, has the advantage 
over British India. 

^ Every well-wisher of India ought to feel satis- 
faction at the Bill, now before the Baroda Assem- 
bly, aiming at doing away with the dowry system. 

THE MYSORE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Mysore Legislative Council met on the 
10th instant. At that meeting a number of inter- 
pellations were put bearing on important topics. 
In response to a question relating to elementary 
education, a very interesting answer was elicited 
rega>i^ing the educational policy of the State. 
** New schools are ordinarily opened only in villa- 
ges which provide free accommodation; and Govern- 
ment buildings are constructed for schools in 
existence for more than 10 years. Where a 
school is less than 10 years old, half the 
cost is generally required as contribution.” 
Among the Resolutions moved at that meeting by 
the Government was the Bill to further amend 
the Mysore Local Boards Regulations 1902. 
Against this there was a very keen opposition on 
the part of the non-official members. They ail 
seemed to believe that there was no elsential 
need for the Bill, and that it was imdertaken in 
response to the pressure of local but powerful 
interest. They urged on behalf of their conten- 
tion that only 5 per cent, of the cases would be 
affected by the rule as amended in the manner 
proposed. Another noticeable feature of the 
debate on the question was the more or less 
.. unanimous expression of their disapproval of the 
present system of recruiting for Munsiff posts. 


PARSIS AND JAMNAGAR. . 

As announced by us the other day, the Jam-- 
nagar State has held out an invitation to the 
Farsi community to come and take to agriculture. 
H. H. the Jam Saheb is prepared to give large 
plots, 100 acres apiece to each of the families 
of settlers on very long lease and at a very 
nominal rent. The lands are very fertile and 
well irrigated, so that the proverbial uncertainty 
of the monsoon would uqt be a factor to 
interfere with the prospects >ef success of the 
cultivation. Finally every possible help and assist* 
ance is promised to those that come, in the shape 
of not merely lip sympathy and advice, but some- 
thing far more encouraging and far-reaching. His 
Highness generously undertakes to provide dwell- 
ings and shades for the families of the settlers. 
The capital required is not a large one. An outlay 
of some Rs. 3,000 would suffice for the pnrpose, 
and this would return in the shape of profits in 
about throe years . — Ths Jam-e-Jainshed, 
MAHARAJA HOLKAR OF INDORE. 

The IHnies of India describes in detail two 
motor ambulance cars which have been presented 
by the Maharaja Holkar of Indore for the convey- 
ance to hospital of wounded Indian soldiers from 
the front. 

The cars are identical in every way. The body 
is painted in a pretty slate-grey enamel and on 
each side appear the Red Cross and the Royal 
initials. Each car is fitted for the accommodation 
of four lying down cases — two on stretchers slung 
in the upper part of the car and two on nicely 
upholster^ seats, while there are single seats for 
four attendants ; where the cases are not so senous 
and the patients can sit instead of lying down, 
more men can, of course, be accommodated. In this 
case eight or ten men can find room with ease, in 
addition to the attendants. A feature both of the 
seats below and the upper stretchers, are the 
springs, which are so arranged as to minimise the 
jolting and shaking of the car when in motion. 
The movement is reduced to almost nil by this 
means and renders the conveyance of the patient 
to the hospital as comfortable as can be imagined. 
The upholstering is in a shade of green, while the 
wooden portions of the interior are painted white, 
the two colours presenting quite a restful and 
pleasant apprearance. The interior of the car is 
fitted wit^ elecric lights. Two cupboards are 
provided, *in which dressings, medicines and so on 
may be kept. The ventilation of the car has 
received special attention, the result being that 
travelling is rendered as pleasant as possib^, 
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FREE AND OPEN TRADE IN BENGAL. 

Mias. Monckton-Jonesi writing to the let issue 
of the English Hisloriad Bmrisw in this year, traces 
the growth of a policy of free-trade in the councils 
of the East India Company, at the close of the 
eighteenth century. At a time when Adam Smith 
was still at his work *The Wealth of Nations’ and 
when t^e Mercantilists and Navigationists were 
still powerful, this supremely monopolistic company 
was actively enjoining and practising some of the 
principles which Smith was later on to preach. 
Free and open trade was an old battle-cry, and 
was based on the ‘natural rights and liberty of the 
subjects of England;’ but it has always been un- 
derstood as being liable to customs demands on 
the part of Government. 

It was in the course of their affairs in Bengal 
and Madras that the East India Company lit upon 
a true policy of freedom of trade; they found in 
Bengal, a multiplicity of customs dues, road-tolls 
and local impositions which choked the sources of 
trade and enfeebled its functions and which were 
gradually removed from 1770. In their dual 
character as a corporation of merchants and a 
company with sovereign ruling powers, the Com- 
pany experienced in full the double action of 
Governmeiit restrictions on trade ; and while they 
appealed as subjects to George 111 to pass their 
surplus tea, duty-free to the American colonies, 
they, as loids of Bengal, authoiised its passage, 
free of tolls through their presidency and nego- 
tiated with the native powers, for similar free 
transit through their states on the giound and 
plea that freedom in trade is necessarily produc- 
tive of its increase. The external trade or Invest- 
ment and the so-called Inland-Trade were both 
heavily mulcted at the customs-houses which 
fringed the Ganges highway, and at the country 
market-towns ; while the whole system was abused 
by the malpractice of dustucks which rendered the 
g^s of the Company’s servants duty-free. 
Their precarious financial position and the possibi- 
lity of Parliamentary intervention quickened in 
the Directors, a sense of the abuses of which 
both English and native officials were guilty, 
and they resolved on a strict inwiry qnd reform 
and finally deputed the task to Warren Hastings. 
In letters of instruction, a policy of freedom was 
repeatedly enjoined upon him and he was asked 
to ‘‘ abolish the dustucks, to remove the petty 
Chokeys (oustoms^houses), to allow European 


nations to pay at the general Chokeys as usual 
and nothing more, and to revoke the prohibitkoi 
of trade with Shujah Dowlah’s country (Oude)i|* 
In a letter they write : — 

“ It also seems to be agreeable to natural xif^ 
and never can be against the interests of a statoi 
when the channel of exportation is confined 
within an easy control, that every province sho]^ 
enjoy the consumption of its own commodities 
free of duty ; and in such a situation, it can only 
be necessary to trace the progress of the supers 
fluity.” 

Though the principle of free-trade was applied 
only to Inland-Trade, yet Hastings determined 
to carry out a simplification of customs in his 
treaties with the rulers of Oude, Benares, Cooch 
Behar and Tibet. The cumulative effect of these 
declarations and actions affords a splendid contrast 
to the 18th century politicians, not yet emand* 
pated from the colonial theory and the policy of 
the Navigation Acts and even to forward states 
men like Pitt and Burke. 

STATE- AID TO INDIAN INDUSTRIBB. 

Mr. Vithaldas Bhuta writing in the current 
number of the UindmUm Rmsw^ makes some 
practical suggestions by which Government and 
the people may take advantage of the present war 
and encourage home industries in many of the 
departments in which Germany is now our chief 
importer. Date-trees which lie unused in many 
parts of India may be made to yield sugar, and a 
recent Government telegram definitely assures us 
of this possibility. With necessaiy help and 
guidance rubber-plantations may be successfully 
tried and all the physical and climatic conditions 
of the growth of rubber are present in many 
parts of our land. Notably in the field of dgar. 
manufacture, India spends nearly half^a-crore of> 
rupees annually . over and above the value of the 
raw tobacco that it exports; and the official figures 
for cotton are still more striking. German ex- 
ports to India come ever nearly to 7 milKone 
sterling; and if ever there has been an oppor- 
tunity for Swadeshi enterprise, it is now and the 
whole movement has certain chance of Govetn- 
ment favour. But it is a pity that our science 
and technology have not advanced far enough to 
all intents and purposes beyond book-learning 
and that Government aid, guidance, and .subvw-; 
tion to^infmit industries ^ould flow out in booh 
a thin stream. 
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THE GLUE TRADE IN INDIA. 

Information r^rding the glue trade in India 
is giren in a report by Mr. H. D. Baker, the 
American Oonsul at Bomba'y. Mr. Baker writes : 
" There is a very large business in India in the 
sale of glue, as well as of all classes of sizing 
materials for use in the k>cal textile industries. 
In Bombay most of suck business is done in 
German goods, and is handled by German and 
Fkrsi agents, together with one English firm, 
who are continually working among the various 
ooMon mills to obtain orders, these being the 
laigest consumeis. There is considerable compe- 
tition in such tmde. No glue is made anywhere 
in India, as climatic conditions here seem to 
render it impossible, so that there is always a 
good opening for its import into this country, 
provid^ prices are suited to the competitive con- 
ditions. An English firm which has an important 
sale of its goods here, to meet the special Indian 
demand, has introduced what is known as Bazaar 
glues, the chief varieties of which are as follows : 
— Pkle (Scotch quality), 10 by in.; ruby 
(Scotch quality), 10 by in.; dark bone, 10 by 

in.; opaque, 16 by in.; strip, 10 by 1| in.; 
strip, 7 by 1|} in; strip 6| by ^ in. Also five 
varieties of powdered glues of concentrated size 
are sold for this market, two of them being 
especially suited to meet cheap price conditions 
hwe* For the conveniences of customers such 
{due is packed in packets when required at prices 
mil^tly higher than when in bulk, the sizes being 
\ lb., i lb., and i lb.” 

OUTLETS FOR INDIAN FiXPORTS. 

The following Press Conimimique has been 
iseued to the Gk>vernment of India, Commerce and 
Industries department : — It is announced for 
general information that Mr. M. M. S. Gubbay, 
I. 0. S., Oollector of Customs, Boml^y (on leave), 
has^ as an experimental measure, been attached 
for a few months on special duty as Indian Trade 
Oommissioner to the Board of Trade, City Oflice, 
3(X, Cheapeide, London. In this capacity, be will 
assist in finding outlets in the United Kingdom 
for Indian exports of raw and manufactured 
articles, which in normal years go to Germany 
and Austria Hungary or to other parts of the 
Oontinant, and which have lost their markets 
owing to the war. 

AU letters asking for Mr. Gubbay’s assistance 
M this connection should be addressed through 
tjba KMiector General of Commercial Intelligence, 
Oatontta, as in some oases this officer may Iw able 
to disnMS of questions from informationi^heady 
available in his office. 


INDIA'S MANUFACTURES. 

The following list, says the Indian Textile 
JoturncU^ will give an idea of the distribution of 
India’s manufactures : — Cotton goods in all varie- 
ties, unbleached, bleached, dyed, plain or fancy 
woven, hosiery, tnble cloths, towels; woollen shawls, 
rugs, blankets, ready-made clothing, boots, shoes, 
travelling bags and general leather works, cash 
and despatch boxes, portable furniture in iron 
paper, gold and silver thread and embroidery caps 
of wool, cotton, silk and felt, smrgical instruments, 
jewellery, silverware, and precious stones, lanterns, 
plaster casts, soaps, perfumes, syrups, pickles, 
condiments, etc. With regard to the districts and 
the location of the various industries we have, — 
Dhariwal and Cawnpore, — woollen goods of all 
kinds for clothing, blankets, rugs, worsteds, jhools 
and putties. Benares. — Silk cloths, plain and 
figured, of all qualities. Ahmedabad. — Cotton 
goods, canvas boots, shoe and slippers with hemp 
soles, inlaid boxes. Surat. — Silk in varipus colours 
and qualities, gold and silver thread work, and 
embroideries, carvings. Delhi. — Cotton carpets, 
cushions, razais. Kashmir — Hats, caps, lacquered 
woodwork, “ papier mache,” mirroit}, carving and 
carved furniture. Calcutta. — Sandals, steel pens, 
stylographs, articles *of stationery, sealingwax, 
combs, brushes^ buttons of pearl and other mate- 
rials, studs and links, household Chinaware and 
pottery, glassware. Wazirabad. — Knives and 
penknives, scissors, razors, surgical instruments. 
Madiiis. — Aluminium ware. Alighar and Rajkote 
— Pad and other locks. Talegaon — Glassware of 
all kinds. Mysore. — Toys, fans, jewellery and 
other boxes, combs and brushes. Yizagapatam. — 
Ivory and sandal, wood-carving, tortoise shell 
work. Poona. — Paper in many varieties, enve- 
lopes, note and account books, inks, penholders, 
pencils in colours, brass vessels and castings, 
soaps, perfumery, tooth powders, drugs, etc., 
Bom^y. — Chemical works. Iron work, etc. ; safe 
and lock making is carried on on a large scale than 
anywhere else in India, the Godrej and Boyce 
Works at Parel being the largest in the country. 
This list does not represent all the industries 
that are at present in existence in India, but 
it offers a good general idea of what is being 
done. The most prominent feature is the cheap- 
ness of the articles, but although the quality of 
the material.here is for the greater part excellent, 
the bulk of the goods do not come up to European 
standards. Setting aside the textile goods and a 
few others there is a lack of finish end aocuncy 
in numetouB artides whose material leaves nothing 
todeiire. 
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ENQINE^INO TRADE IN INDIA. 

We take the following froin the Times Engi- 
neering Supplement : — 

The Engineering industry of India is a wholly 
internal trade, which, importing and not export- 
ing, depends directly on the prosperity of Indian 
general trade. This during the last three or four 
years has been very prosperous. Tea, jute, and 
cotton have all done well, and the coal trade has 
steadily increased since 1909, the raisings in that 
year being 11,870,064 tons and 15,486,338 tons 
in 1913. Although there seemed to be signs in 
the earlier part of this year that there would be 
a slackening of prosperity which wnuld affect 
engineering trade, yet the prospeiity continued. 
The business of the Port of Calcutta may be 
regarded as an index of the position in India 
generally, and the returns for the four months 
ended July 31, which liave just reached this 
country, show that . thei'e was an increase in the 
imports and exports combined of Rs. 64,70,792. 

The present monsoon is good, and the excel- 
lent harvests of jute and tea which have been 
obtained should be followed by good rice and 
wheat crops. In spite of the war, and to some 
extent bemuse of it all food pr^ucts will be 
wanted by the world if the world can get them. 
By the meantime, however, exports are stopped, 
in the lack of shipping, a large number of 
vessels having been commandeered by the 
Government. War risk insurance has also been 
an adverse influence, though the efiects have been 
mitigated by Government action. More serious, 
however, is the restriction in credit and facilities 
of finance, and hard things are being said about 
the policy of the London managed joint stock 
banks, who are accused of restricting existing 
credits, declining to grant new ones, and charging 
at high rates for such* accommodation as they 
have given. How long this state of affairs will 
continue, remains to be seen, but if free facilities 
can be given to India for the continuance of trade, 
Asia, America, Africa, Australia, nearly all Medi- 
terranian ports, the United Kingdom, and Scan- 
dinavia are open to her commerce. A considerable 
portion of the engineering trade, which would 
share in continued prosperity, has been in enemy 
bands and can be wrested from them 

IRON AND BTJBBL. 

The total imports into India id 1913-14, in- 
cluding private merchandise and Government 
stores, but excluding treasure, were worth 
XI 27,000,000 and the exports XI 63,000,000, and 
the ehfoe of Germany in the imports was 6*9 per 
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cent, and in the exports 10*3 per cent, as regards^ 
articles of engineering interest. India now tiikeii 
the first place among manganese producing oottflu-. 
tries, and ore was exported to the amounk 
of 718,049, tons, of which Great BritaiB: 
took 258,776 tons, Beligum 187,801 ton% 
the United States 106,327 tons, and France 
103,847 tons. The exports of iron and steel 
reached 84,855 tons, a decrease of nearly 20,000 
tons as compared with the preceding year. In 
this connexion it may be noted that the Tata 
Iron works increased their production from 97,367 
tons of pig iron in 1912 to 140,293 tons in 1913, 
in addition to 15,003 tons of steel rails and 16,044 
tons of beams, channel and bars, while the 
gal iron works contributed 59,379 tons to the 
production of the country. To a certain extent 
the war will act by way of protection to the home 
industry of India and it* is fortunate at this 
juncture that she has her own production of Iron 
and steel. Again, if the jute and cotton mills can 
be kept at work, the difliculties and risks at- 
tendant on a state of wai* will tend to maKb 
them get their needs for repairs and renewals 
met in India, and the same may be said of stores 
for mlways, steamers, elCbtric undertakings, 
mines, and tea gardens. 

The imports of iron and steel and manufactures 
thereof other than for railways amounted to 
1,016,000 toDs,baving a valueof over X10,000,000 
and representing an increase of 293,924 tons over 
the preceding year. The quantity sent from 
the United Kingdom increased by 177,073 tons to 
607,146 tons, while Gei-many supplied 200,103 
tons, as compared with 120,144 tons in the pre* 
ceding year. Belgium sent 173,648 tons in place 
of 120,461 tons, and the United States 22,028 tons 
in place of 36,469 tons. The first place is taken 
by galvanized sheets, 274,759 tons of which, out 
of a total of 277,595 tons, were supplied by Great 
Britain. But with iron and steel bars and 
channel, which take the second place with 231,366 
tons, the position is difierent, for 108,028 tons 
came from Belgium, 85,310 tons from Germany, 
and only 33,817 tons from this country. Ger- 
many was also ahead in sheets and plates not ' 
galvanized or tinned, for she sent 40, 563 tons, 
against Great Britain’s 38,894 tons and Belgium’s 
19,319 tons. Of angle and spring steel, she sent 
14,299 tons the share of Great Britain being 
17,03&tons, and of Belgium 12,316 tons, and her 
contribution of nails and rivets was 5,838 tons 
compared with 7,291 tons from this country and 
3,315 tons from Belgium. In pipes and fittings 
(cast) she bad a comparatively unimportant share, 
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sending only 4,101 tons, against Great Britain’s 
42,583 tons ; Belgium’s contribution in this de-^ 
partment was only 468 tons, but the United 
States sent 9,037 tons. In.beams and pillars she 
was, however, a more important competitor, 
supplying 21,554 tons, against 66,1/6 tons sent 
by Great Britain. 

MACHINBBY AND MILLWORK. 

The value of the machinery and millwork 
imported into India in 1913-14 was over five 
millions sterling, an increase of 43 per cent over 
the previous year’s figures. Textile mnchinery 
accounted for 42 per cent, of the total, while the 
other two most important items, steam engines 
and their components and electrical machinery, 
were worth about £670,000, and nearly £350,000 
respectively. Of the total Great Britain supplied 
over 4| millions sterlin'g and Germany only about 
£287,000, but figures showing the amounts 
contributed by the different countries under 
the various headings comprised under machinery 
anil millwork are not yet available. It may be 
said, however, that German steam engines and 
holders are practically unknown in India, apart 
from a few examples of Wolf engines which have 
been enstalled on account of their high efficiency ; 
and while there are many Diesel engines of 
German manufacture, the British product com- 
mands the market so far as the ordinary gas and 
oil engine is concerned. Germany has perhaps 
the largest share in the supply of light railway 
material for collieries, including stepl tubs. In 
recent years the Indian collieries have adopted 
electrical equipment to a considerable extent, 
and here German goods have found an opening ; 
but a very small amount of German machinery has 
found its way into the Mysoro Gold Fields, where 
British makers have rather had to meet competi- 
tion from America. The Calcutta market is flood- 
ed witk cheap German materials for electric wir- 
ing, such as cables, switches, ceiling-roses and cut 
outs, and though these are of the poorest quality, 
they are apparently good enough,” as the de- 
mand continues. It is regrettable also that euch 
of the flour mills in and around Calcutta are 
elecrically driven have German motors’ trans- 
formers, and switch gear installed, and practically 
all the electrical plant in the Tata Iron works is of 
German manufacture. In the textile machinery 
market, Germany has very little foothold, apd the 
United Kingdom supplied 90 per cent, of the sew- 
ing machines, numbering 61,183 imported in 
1913-14, Germany and the United States contri- 
buting 6 and 3 per cent, respectively. 


RAILWAY MATBBIAL. 

Another important group of Indian imports is 
constituted by railway plant and rolling-stock and 
it is one moieover that is increasing in importance 
fiDm year to year. In 1913-14 its value exceeded 
nine millions sterling, over millions being 
private and over 2j millions on Government 
account. This total is almost double the average 
for the three years ending 1911-12, and the 
increase has been more rapid in the private than 
ill the Government imports. The great bulk of 
the material comes from this country. The 
Government stores include imports worth barely 
£20,000 from Australia, the United States, and 
^^other countries,” while of the private imports 
Australia and Germany figure for about £200,000 
ench, and “other countries” for about £75,000. 
It is regrettable, however, that while the share of 
Australia has been falling off during late years, 
that of Germany has been steadily increasing, 
being in 1913-14 almost double what it was in 
1912-13, and about 13 times the value in 1909-10. 

Owing to the dissected figures for 1913-14 not 
being available as yet, it is impossible to say in 
what classes of railway material the Germans 
were most successful, but in the preceding year 
by fai' their largest contribution was in carriages 
and waggons and parts thereof, followed by steel 
or iron sleepers and keys, “ other kinds of mate- 
rial,” rails, chairs, and fishplates, and locomotive 
engines and tenders. Belgium in the same year 
supplied carriages and wagons to a value of about 
one-third that sent by Germany and in “ other 
kinds of materials ” appears for a value nearly 
half that of Germany. 

It may be mentioned that in 1913-14 the ex- 
penditure on carriages and waggons amounted to 
nearly half the total, private and Government, 
while of a total capital expenditure of 1 2 millions 
sterling sanctioned for 1914-15 over 5| millions 
are specifically allotted for the supply of rolling- 
stock. In 1913-14, 925 additional miles of rail- 
ways were sanctioned, with 2,423 miles under 
construction or sanctioned for construction. 


INDUSTRIAL INDIA. By Glyn Barlow, li.A. 
Second Edition, Re. 1. To Subioribere of tbo“ Indian 
Review.” At. 12. 


INDIAN INUSl RIAL AND ECONOMIC PRO- 
BLEHB-— By Profeaeor V. G.Kale., Ferguason Colla^ 
Poona. Prioe Re. One to SubceriScro of i. H. Ao. 13. 


O. A. Nateean A*Co., SankuramaCbetly Btreet, Madras. 
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INDUSTRIAL OONDIT(ONS IN BEHAB 
AND ORISSA. 

We take the following from the Report on 
the Land Revenue Administration of the Province 
of Bihar and Orissa*’ for the year 1913-14, recent- 
ly issued : — The weaving industry in the town of 
Bihar received an impetus during the year from 
the establishment of the Government Weaving 
School, and a weaving factory has been established 
in which some of the well-to-do residents of the 
town have taken shares. The mica mines in the 
Nawada sub-division continued to be worked on a 
fairly large scale, and generally with success. The 
output during the year was 307 tons, valued at 
Rs. 2,43,172. The lac industry, however, is 
gradually declining owing to falling prices. The 
manufacture of carpets at Obra and of tassar 
cloth at Manpur and Kadirganj continued, but 
these industries are in a decaying condition. The 
chief economic feature of the Shahabad district is 
the extensive quarrying of limestone and lime 
burning in the Sasaram sub-division. During the 
year 55,136 tons of limestone, 892 tons of ballast 
and 10,577 tons of lime were exported. Coarse 
cloths are manufactured in all the districts and 
mixed silk and cotton jabric called Ba/ia at 
Nathnagar within the Bhagalpur district. The 
jute trade in Purnea continues to expand and 
the quantity of jute grown yearly is increasing. 


THE IRON INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 

An address by Colonel F. J. Agab$g was 
at the annual meeting of the Mining and Oeolo-w 
gical Institute of India held recently at Clal**^ 
cutta. In regard to the iron industry, Colonel 
Agabeg found that the output of iron ore in Indht 
had been practically stationary for many years at 
the insignificant average of about 80,000 tons 
per annum, until the year 1911 when the average 
output was almost quintupled owing to the increas^ 
product by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
A new discovery of a large body of iron ore has also 
enabled the Bengal Iron and Steel Company to 
extend their works at Barakar and I think we 
have now reason to hope that the iron and steel 
industry for which India was once so famous is 
in a fair way to be once more established in the 
country. So far, therefore, as iron is con- 
cerned we may fairly claim that there has 
been solid progress during the past eight years. 
Clearly, however, we have only got our feet so far 
on the first rung of the ladder and it must be many 
years before we shall have climbed high enoiy^h 
to grasp an appreciable share of the huge sums 
now paid annually for iron and steel manufac- 
tured abroad. The value of the imports of these 
materials amounted in 1913 to over twenty mil- 
lions sterling exclusive of cutlery and with all the 
raw materials available in India there is a very 
wide field for the development of local industry. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 


THE EXPORT OF WHEAT. 

A Press communique of December 28 states : — 

It will be remembered that the Government of 
India recently summoned a conference at Delhi 
to discuss the 'situation arising out of the 
abnormally high prices at which wheat is selling 
in Northern India. Prior to summoning the 
Conference, powers had been taken by the Govern- 
ment of India, under Ordinance 9 of 1914, to 
enable them and the Local Government to ascer- 
tain the amounts of and if necessary, to acquire 
stocks of any article unreasonably withheld from 
the market. 

In connection with this Ordinance it appeared 
necessary also to deal with the question of future 
exports, for, if the application of the Ordinance 
succeeded in reducing the price of wheat, it is 
obvious that one of the immediate results would 
be considerable stimulation of the export trade, 


After a full discussion at the Conference, with 
representatives of the leading export firms at 
Karachi, the Government of India have decided 
that it is desirable to impose a reasonable limit on 
the quantity of wheat and wheat flour that 
should be exported before the 31st March, 1916. 
This quantity has now been fixed at 100,000 tons, 
including flour expressed in terms of wheat, 
reckoning from the 1st December, 1914, to 31st 
March, 1915. The total will be distributed 
between the chief exporting centres, namely, 
Karachi, Bombay and Calcutta, on the basis of 
the average trade of these ports for the last three 
years. The quantity allotted to each port will 
again be distributed among the exporting firms in 
proportion to the average extent of their business 
in such export. 

It has also been decided that export shall be 
permitted to the United Kingdom and to the^ 
British possessions only. 
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SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 

The Hon’ble Raja Reshee Case Law, C. I. £., 
Honorary Secretary, British Indian Association, 
has submitted the following letter to the Hon'ble 
Mr. J. H. Kerr, C. I. E., I. C. S., Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal : — 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter No. 11404 dated the 22nd December 
1914, inviting an expression of opinion of the 
British Indian Association on the subject of 
giving a short course of ti^ining in scientific agri- 
culture at the Dacca Government Farm to sons 
.of land-holders and other gentlemen for the pur- 
pose of putting ib to a practical use and in reply, 
I am directed to submit the following observa- 
tions : — 

2. ‘^My Committee ju e of opinion that a practi- 
cal scheme for giving a scientific training in 
agriculture will be welcomed by every class of 
people, as it is calculated to improve the 
material prosperity of the country, specially 
of the landholding classes who, no doubt, 
will take advant>ige of the facilities to be 
afforded by Government for educating their 
sons in order to make the ryots understand 
the benefits to be reaped by scientific agriculture. 
The ryots are, however, very conservative and 
fight shy of new improvements and it will take 
years of labour to convince them of the profit- 
ableness of such agriculture. My Committee are, 
however, of opinion that the method proposed to 
be adopted in carrying out the scheme will be 
productive of no useful results and will itself 
frustrate the very laudable object which the 
Gk>vemment have in view for the following 
rec^ns : — 

“ First. — The short course of training for six or 
seven months, as proposed to be adopted, will serve 
no useful purpose and will be quite inadequate to 
give the students a thorough training. The period 
of study should, my Committee sumbit, 1^ ex- 
tended to not less than three years. Moreover, 
a preliminary training in Chemistry and Botany 
is absolutely necessary to enable the students to 
have a thorough grasp of the subjects mentioned 
in the letter under reply. To make them practical 
agriculturists, a sound knowledge of those sub- 
jects is essential, hut the period of six or seven 
months cannot give them the thorough training 
which it is intended to impart to them. A mere 
smattering of the subjects without any previ- 
ous training in Chemistry and Botany will 
lead to no practical good and if it is intended 


that the scheme should be effective, students who 
have some previous knowledge of the above sub- 
jects should be given a proper scientific training 
in order to make them practical agriculturists. 

Second. — My Committee beg to submit that 
Dacca, which is proposed to be fixed by Govern- 
ment as the proper place for imparting instruc- 
tion in practical agriculture, may be a convenient 
site for the people of the eastern parts of Bengal 
but will be quite unsuitable fer those in the 
western parts. The selection tsf a proper site is 
an important factor in the successful development 
of the proposed scheme and any error in this 
direction will be fatal to the scheme itself in as- 
much as it will fail to draw a sufficient number 
of students from Calcutta and other places. 
It is for this reason that the site should 
be fixed in or near Calcutta, so as to 
draw students and make the institution attrac- 
tive to the western portion of Bengal. The 
reason of long distance from their homes will 
deter them fi*om joining the farm as students, as 
it has done in the case of the Agricultural College 
at Sabour in Behar where the number of students 
is very small. If practical agricultural training 
is to have any value, there must be a central 
college in or near Calcutta, there must be 
examinations and diplomas, and the authorities 
of the Sibpur College should be requested to co- 
operate with those of the above College and send 
their passed students in ordei* to make it a 
success. 

*^hird. — It is desirable that students should be 
examined in the subjects they have studied in 
order to test their proficiency. If examinations 
are not enforced, they will have no sense of res- 
ponsibility and are liable to idle away the period 
of training. The result of such a training would 
be very small indeed. My Committee find no 
reason why provision should not be made for con- 
ferring diplomas or certificates which the students 
naturally expect to have after examinations. 
Successful students should obtain degrees to indi- 
cate their proficiency in the subjects of their study 
and to convince the public of their merit so that 
it might follow their advice. 

** In the circumstances, my Committee are not 
at present in a position to furnish any definite 
information as to the number of students who . 
are likely to. take advantage of the proposed 
scheme of a short training in practical agriculture 
at the Dacca farm. The Committee are afraid that 
the scheme as formulated will not be productive 
of any good result.” 



GENEIIVL VIEW OP THE MADRAS WATER- WORKS. 



TbiR photograph shows the two rows of seven filters with their valve houses. In the back-ground are the Elevated 
Tank and Pumping Station. The water is admitted to the filters from the Red Hills conduit which runs round 
outside the two rows of filters. The filtered water passes through the value houses into the underground 
pure water conduit between the filters ; it then enters the underground pure water tanks, situated 
between the filters and the Pumping Station and is finally pumped through a 48-inch diameter 
main into the distribution system. The Elevated Tank is provided to maintain a 
balance between the pumps and the distribution syntcm. 





IMTAKB ftOWKR. 


I 



This tower, built where the lake is deepest, is provided with inlets at diitereut levels through which the 
water is admitted into the new works, so that the purest water may always be 
drawn, whatever the level of the water in tho lake. . 



J. W. MADELEY, M.A., M. Inst, c.b.' 
Special Engineer, Madras Corporation. 


MR. HORMUSJI NOWROJI, A. M. I. o. B. 
Who designed and supervised the Works. 
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Literary. 

“«0D SAVE THE KINO.” 

A NJiW VERSION. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Clement K. Shoi^fer 
the Thnea publishes the hist poem of the late 
Mr. Jaipes Elroy Flecker, the [»oet of high attiiin- 
ments whose reccg^it detitli at Davo.s at the age 
of 40 was keenly deploi^ed. l£o\v this mag- 
nificent— [ say it — rewriting of '(iod Save the 
King/” as the author liimself desciibed it, in a 
letter written two days before his death, came to 
be written, is explained in the Spheo^p in a grace- 
ful appreciation of Flecker’s work and genius. 

(lod save our gracious king, 
jNationa and State and King. 

(lod save the King ! 

(Jrant him good Peace Divine. 

But if his Wars be Thin(‘, 

Flasli on his Fighting Line 
A^ietory’s Wing ! 

Thou in his supiiliant 1 lands 
Ua.st placed such mighty Ijands ; 

... Save Thou our Kjng ! 

As once from golden skie.s 
Rebels with llaining eyes 
So the King’s’eiieinies 
Doom I'liou and fling. 

Mountains that break the night. 

Holds he by Eagle Right, 

Stretching far wing ! 

Dawn lands for youth to reap, 

Dim lands where Empires sleep 
His ! And the Jjion-Deep 
Roars for the King. 

But mo.st these few dear miles 
Of stxr fiowered meadowed isles, 

England, all spring. 

Scotland that by the marge 
Where the blank north doth charge 
Heai‘s Thy voice loud and large 
Guard, and their King ! 

Grace on the golden dales 
Of Thine old Christian Wales 
Shower till they sing, — 

Till Brings island .Lawn 
Echo the dulcet-drawn • 

Song with a shout of Dawn — 

God save the King ! 

James Elrot* Flecker. 


A Bsloiak Poet. 

The Christian Comimnwealth publishes a most 
interesting interview with M. Emile Verliaeion, 
the Belgian poet, up to now very little known in 
England, but undoubtedly one of the prophets of 
the age. Stefan Zvveig, who has written an 
appreciation of him, says : 

“ In Vorhaeron’s work our age is mirroi'ed ; the 
new landscapes arc in it, the sinister silhouettes 
of the gi eat cities, the seething masses of - a 
militant democracy ; the subterranean shafts of 
mines; the last heavy shadows of silent dying 
cloisters. All the intellectual forces of our time’s 
ideology have here become a poem ; the new social 
ideas ; the sti'uggle of indnstrialism with agrarian- 
ism, the vampire force which lures the rural 
population from the health-giving fields to the burn- 
ing (junrries of the great city. ... All the niani* 
fe.st:itions of tho new age are here reflected iji a 
poet’s soul in their action — first confused, ther^ 
understood, then joyfully acclaimed — on the sen- 
sations of n new European.” 

So much for his work. The personality of the 
man is arresting, lie has, according to his inter- 
viewer, the “ ge.sture of greatness”, 

“It is not a matter of physical stature or of dress 
and appearance. My impression . . . was indeed 
that the poet was rather short and bowed down as 
though beneath a weight . . . But the gi'eatness 
of his Spirit was clamant ; it seemed to unfold . as 
he talked with volcanic force, leaning forwanl ... He 
energised tho atmosphere by the sheer power of 
his personality and the strength and zest of his 
a}>petite for .self-expression. ” 

THE LJTKRABV JOl’RNAL. 

f 

An excellent example of literary enterprise 
among the students of the Arts and Ijaw Colleges 
ill Madras is the Literary Joaninl (published 
by the Voung Men’s Literary Association, Tripli- 
cane, Madra.s). The number for February con- 
tains a well thougflt out pajier on “ The IndiAn 
Renaissance ” by Mr. P. Seshadri, m.a. There Are 
various other contributions which appear un- 
signed, and if ns we presume they are froxri the 
pen of some of the students who conduct the 
journal, surely, Madras has every reason to be 
pi*oud of the literary talent of its younger citizens. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS FOB TOWN PLANNING. 

After consulting the Madras and South Indian 
Ohambers of Oommeroe; Trades Association and 
some of the leading commercial firms in Madras, 
the Oovernor of Madras in Council considers the 
the State technical scholarships available for 
award in this presidency in the current year may 
be assigned for the study of architecture and 
tqwn planning. 

FREE BOARDING FOR STUDENTS. 

Mr. Brigendra Non Roy of Durgakund suggests 
that the chattrarm of Benares should be made 
to provide for the free board and lodging of the 
students of the city. This view has been 
strongly supported by the Bengalee. New India 
also draws attention to the same, and observes : 

“ The public have a right to ask that a portion 
iof these charities, large as they are, should be 
applied to useful purposes. The religious side 
can best be kept alive by utilising part of the 
money for educational purposes. As there is 
no charity like the charity of giving knowledge,” 
and the duty, the main dvAy of the Brahmanas 
is learning and teaching, Adhyayana and Adya- 
pana, the charity based on religion should be 
given to those Brahmanas alone who are follow- 
ing the epirit of Brahmanism, and not to those 
born in the families of Brahmanas, but following 
the profession of Yaishyas.” 

MR. HORNELL ON THE CITY SCHOOL. 

The distribution of prizes of the Tantra Bhabla 
M. E. School in the native village of Sir R. N. 
Mookerjee was held on the 5th inst. The School 
is maintained by Sir R. N. Mookerjee who was 
present with the Hon. Mr. Hornell, Director of 
Public Instruction, and Mr. Swan, the District 
Magistrate. An efibrt is being made to convert 
the school into a H. B. School. 

Mr. Hornell, in the course of an address, said 
he had heard from the annual report soiiething of 
the history of the school ; how from a very small 
beginning it had developed into a M. E. School 
with nearly 200 boys, and that there was a 
general desire in the neighbourhood that the 
school should be raised to the status of a High 
School. Several weighty considerations were 
involved in this suggestion and he was not 
going to make any vague promises, but he 
undertook to consider the whole question of 


the schoors future ^n consultation with Sir B. N* 
Mookerjee, and did not doubt they should be 
able to come to a reasonable conclusion. On 
general grounds he would be glad to encourage 
the development of the school. He was not in 
favour of large schools ; his view was that 400 to 
500 boys were as many as any one headmaster 
could look after. Moreover he was most strongly 
opposed to the herding of boys in Calcutta and 
provincial towns. He was g]u<l to see a school 
situated in a quiet place like' Bhabla with plenty 
of space and light and air. One of the features of 
the educational position of to-day was the enor- 
mous and ever-increasing demand for admission 
into High Schools. He quite recognised that for 
certain classes of the population, ns things are 
now, High School education was essential for 
their sons, but he doubted whether Bengali parents 
generally quite realised the terrible price that 
some of them were paying in order that their 
sons might obtain this education. He admitted 
that the position was a difiicult one but he per- 
sonally could not but deplore the conditions under 
which in some towns school boys were compelled 
to live, without care, without discipline, in in- 
sanitary surroundings, and without proper food. 
He reminded the audience that they were passing 
through a period of great educational activity. 
Controversy was in the air. They heard a great 
deal of the University of Calcutta and the pro- 
posed l>aoca University. These topics were im- 
portant, but he wanted everyone present to 
realise that it was in the secondary school of 
Bengal that the future of the Presidency would 
be worked out more than anywhere else. 

DEATH OF REV. J. D. W. SEWELL. 

The news of the death of Rev. Father J. D. W. 
Sewell, D.A., in the Madras General Hospital on 
the 13th instant has been received with great sor- 
row throughout Southern India, where the de- 
ceased was for almost four decades a well-known 
and much respected resident. Father Sewell, who 
was aged 78, belonged to a well known family 
which has given several membeis to the services 
in India. Mr. Sewell entered the Madras Stafi* 
Corps, and retired with the rank of Major in 
March 1877. Subsequently he embrac^ the 
Roman Catholic faith, was ordained priest and 
entered thu Jesuit Society. He was largely 
instrumental in the development of Trichinopoly 
as a great educational centre, and St. "Joseph’s 
College, together with its fine pile of buildings, 
is a splendid monupient to bis organising geniu 9 . 
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THE HADBAS ^lOH COUBT. 

It would be remembered that the vacancy caused 
by the elevation of Justice J. £. P. Wallis 
to the Ohief Justiceship has been filled up 
by the appointment of Mr. V. M. 0. Ooutts- 
lYotter as a Judg^ of the Madras High Court. 
The /ndior/um, considers that Madras is fortunate 
in the fact that a man whose career at the Bar 
offered much promise will serve on the Bench. 

Mr. Ooutts-Ti'otter,” says that journal, is an 
old Pauline and had an academic career of great 
distinction. A scholar of Balliol, he took the 
double first expected of scholars of Balliol, 
and also won the Hartfoi*d and Eldon Law 
Scholarships. As a junior on the North Eastern 
Circuity Mr. Ooutts-Trotter had built up an im- 
portant practice and was one of the Grown Counsel 
appearing in the recent trial of the German Consul 
Ahlers for high treason.” 

JtXniClAL REFORM IX EGYPT* 

The Timea^ Cairo correspondent wired on Dec- 
ember 31 : — The mandate of the Mixed Tribunals, 
the quinquennial period of which expires on Janu- 
ary 3 1 , will be renewed f oi one year. The vacancies 
created by the German and Austrian judges, 
whose contracts expire on January 31, but who 
have been given furlough and are being paid 
their salaries till January 31, will not be filled. 

It is fully anticipated that not only will the 
work not be hindered, but in reality cases will be 
dealt with more speedily and more efficiently 
since simultaneously a new scheme for the con- 
stitution of the benches will be introduced. For 
a long time a deadlock has existed between the 
mixed Courts and the Egyptian Government on 
the question of the most expeditious manner of 
coping with the arrears of ever increasing work, 
the former desiring to increase the number of 
judges and the latter requiting first a reduction of 
the size of the benches, which, by permitting the 
formation of more courts, would, in its opinion, 
greatly relieve the congestion. 

Latterly most of the Powers agreed to the 
Government’s scheme, but Germany and Austria 
were steadfastly opposed to it. 

Jn the present circumstances there* js no reason 
^or delay, and from February 1, the number of 
judges of First instance will be reduced from five 
1,0 &ree aud those of appeal from eight to five. 


The benches existing hitherto have been too un^ 
wieldy to be practical, and unquestionably the 
smaller benches can do the work equally well, if 
not better. 

It is noteworthy, though a fact little realised 
that the Organic Law lays down in regard to the 
mixed Courts that the Presidents of the Appeal 
Court in Alexandria and the First Instance Court 
in Cairo must be Egyptians. Strangely enough, 
on the outbreak of war, the Vice-Presidents were 
both Germans, but on the resumption of the ses- 
sions in October, the senior judges, Judge Sandars 
and Judge Hal ton, were nominated in each case. 

As constituted before the war, the Mixed courts 
were composed of 64 judges, of which 23 were 
Egyptian. The Great Powers, whatever the 
extent of their local interest, had three judges and 
the lesser Powers two each/ The mixed Courts, 
which were created in 1876 for five years, are 
usually ronewed quinquennially, but sometimes 
continue for yearly periods. In this case the 
short renewal is due to the imminence of change 
and the consolidation of the judicial systems, and 
on the elaboration scheme at which Anglo-E|gyp- 
tian legal authorities are at present hard at work, 
though no change is contemplated till after the 
war. 

THE GOSUOPOLITAX. 

Readers of the Cosmopclitofn,^ a weekly news- 
paper published at Dehra Dun will be sorry to 
learn that that journal has fallen under the lashes 
of the Press Act. For a certain comment on the 
war, which the Local Government had marked out 
as seditious, the security of the paper and all the 
copies of the issue containing the said matter are 
forfeited. The publishers say : — 

** In addition to the Cosmopolitan and several 
jobs that we have now in hand, we print two 
weekly papers in Urdu and Hindi, which must 
appear on due dates. This makes us feel more 
keenly the disappointment and inconvenience to 
our customers, than our own loss. 

We have sent our application to the High 
Court under Section 17 of the same Act, to set 
aside the said order. If the High Court deddee 
against us, we shall have to file a new declaration 
and furnish the security. And this wiU take 
time and we therefore ask our readers’ indulgence, 
and request to be excused for their disappoint- 
ment. In obedience to the order, our Prm will 
have to remain closed from the 14th instant.” 
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Medical. 

MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS AND THE WAR. 

With tlie approval of the Secretary of State for 
India the following terms’of employ nient have been 
sanctioned fur the European and Indian private 
medical pmctitioncrs, who liave been or may in 
future be engaged for service with the overseas 
expeditionary forces. 

(1) The Period of engagement is to be one year 
if their services are required for so long ; (2) Pay 
and Allowances, pay at £ 1-4 per diem with free 
mtions and quarters (the latter only if available, 
no allowance in lieu being admissible) ; (.‘1) an 
advance of three months* [lay if desired; (4) outfit 
allowance, X40 if outfit is purchased in Irulia : 
(5) Rank; temporary 'rank of Lieutenant in the 
Indian Medical Servi(;t*, (6) Oratiiity ; £iyO on 
termination of engagement ; (7) Travelling allow- 
ances at the late laid down for Lieutenants in the 
itrmy Regulations, India, volume ten, paragraph 
29, from their residence in India to the station to 
which ordered from being used. 

Employmont on these terms does not confer 
any claim to permanent commissions. 

AMBULANCE CONSTHUCTION. 

This is the first great war in which Hold motor 
ambulaiiccs have been extensively luscal. It was 
inevitable that many defects should be found in 
existing types, and in various (juarters experts 
b^aii to ask whether something c,ould not be 
done to standai'dise the patterns and to ini prove 
the typo. At the instance of Mr. Henry S. Well- 
come, the founder of the Wellcome llurcan of 
Scientific ilesearcli, a Commission has l»een 
formed, and the names of inembeis show at once 
that the matter is regarded as of first importance 
by those most intimately connectrsd with the 
welfare of the vvounded solidor. 

Sir Frederick Treves, whoso long experience 
and distinguished service specially fit him for 
the task, has consented to be the Ohairiimn. 
The Admiralty is represented by the Director 
General of the Medical Department, It. while 
the Quartermaster- General to the Forces and the 
Acting Director-General, Army Medics 1 Service, 
represent the War Office. The BritisJi Reil 
Gross Society is, of course, represented by Sir 
Frederick Treves, and the St. John Ambulance 
Association by Sir Claude Macdonald and 
John Furley. The remaining members are all 
experts. This Commission will first and fore- 
most act as a judging Committee for the award 


of prizes of the value of X2,000 provided by the 
Wellcome Bureau oV' Scientific Keseai'ch. These 
prizes are ofiered for the best designs of an 
ambulance body which shall fit a standard pattern 
motor-chassis for field ^motur-ambulances. The 
last day for the receipt of competing designs is 
the 30th June 1915. it is hoped that the com- 
petition will bring in a number of ingenious de- 
signs, from which the ideal field ambulance body 
will be evolved. 

It may be asked why the dompetition is res- 
tricted to design for a body and not for the com- 
plete ambulance, including a chassis. The reason 
is that a chassis takes much longer to build than a 
body, and that, when war breaks out, it is impos- 
sible to get at short notice anything like a suffi- 
cient nil in her of any one type of chassis. On the 
other hand, a btandardiseil body to fit any chassis 
of appioved dimensions can be constructed in 
numbers at comjiaratively short notice. And a 
perfected body is badly w^anted to ensure complete 
comfort for the wounded. 

It is hoped that the information obtained by 
the competition, and in other ways, will bo pub- 
lisheil in some pei'inanent foiTn, available foi* 
future reference. Probably in addition to one 
design of special excel lem^e, tbeie will be submit- 
ted various ingemious suggestions which may be 
iiicoiqiorated in the pattern design approved by 
the Coni mission. 

KJT-JlAi;." eUK IXOJAX SULUIEUS. 

.\ scheme for providing lleil Cross Kit Bags 
for Indian Soldiers on leaving hospital, or on 
arrival in India in\’alided, has leceived the ap- 
proval of tin* Director of Medical Services in 
India, and Committees of the Ambulance Associa- 
tion arc invited to supply them. 

The bags should he 20 inches by 15 inches, 
made of Khaki ilvill marked with the Red Cross 
and the words ' For One Indian Soldier, ” They 
should contain 

1 Lohi (or Indian Shawl), 1 Vest, 2 Pairs 
Socks, 1 Pair Deck Shoes, I 'l^owel, 1 Kurta, 

1 Housewife complete, 1 Box bidees, 1 Batooa, 

1 Packet Toothsticks, (Dataiis), 1 Piece of Soap, 

2 Coloured Handkerchiefs. 

It is estimated that a thousand of tliese bags 
will be required monthly and is also estimated that 
they will cost Rs. Ifi each. 

Twenty bags can be packed in a box of the same 
dimensions as the box used for Ten -Bed Units of 
the Red Cross Gifts. 

Bags intended for Sikhs sliould not contain any 
* bidees/ and should be marked, ‘ For Sikhs only.’ 
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INDIAN (^CIKNC'E CONGBBS8. 

The Second SesKioii of the Indian Science Con- 
gress opened on the i4th of January 1915 at 
Madras. The Governor of Madnis welcomed the 
delegates from the different piDvinces and thank- 
ed Dr. J. li. Sinipnsen of the Presidency College 
as being one of two gentlemen — the other being 
Prof. P. S. MacMahan of Lucknow — to whose 
energy the creation of the Congress is due. 

The President, the Hon. Surgeon-General W. 
IL Bannerman delivered an eloquent addi-ess and 
spoke on biology and referred to the scourges of 
India, the ignorance of the common people and 
the help from the educated. Ue insisted that 
hygiene should be taught in school, and touched 
on the importance of 'revenue oiiicer.s devoting 
more attention to sanitation. He next referred 
to the plague and the plague-rat and the part 
played by the Mea in the transmission of that 
disease. He also touched on malaria and what 
had been done to combat it. He thanked the 
liaja of Pithapuram for lis. 50,000 presented for 
the expenses of an inqiiiiy into diabetes, llefer- 
nng to the prevention of the disease, the Sur- 
geon-General said : We not only require 

research workers, we want an organisation 
that will help to educate people in ordinary rules 
of health : there should be in each presidency an 
ollicial whose business it is to look after the 
hygienic etlucation of the common people. He 
should be in charge of the bureau of public health 
and his work should consist in preparing pamphlets 
and popular lectures with lantern slide illustra- 
tions which could be lent to lecturers who would 
undertake to itinerate in villages and talk to the 
common people. He should organise classes for 
teachers in our teachers’ colleges, and he should 
gather together and populaiise information from 
e^ery quarter. Such an official, who has to be very 
specially selected, would do an immense amount of 
good in educating people, and without education 
we can hope for very little advance along the 
i*oad to health. Until the usefulness of such a 
bureau is fully established, we can perhaps hardly 
expect much help from the Government, for they 
have plenty to do with public revenues, but I am 
quite sure they would view any endeavour to 
educate the masses with a sympalJietic eye. 1 have 
again, I am afra^, wandered far from strict 


letter of my text but my excuse must be that 
' knowledge of biology is so important io all 
medical and scientific workers ii^ India and so* 
intimately bound up with the welfare of the 
people of India that I have been led on to talk 
of that most important subject. This subject 
lies very near my honrt for 1 have lived and 
w'orked among these |)eople for 30 years and>^ 
have known theii* sufferings and admired their ' 
quiet heroism.” 

The diffemnt sections of the Congi'ess met 
after wai’ds and many leiirned papei*? were road 
and discussed. 

THE TATA UYDllO- ELECTRIC SCHEME. 

The scheme which will soon supply Bombay 
Mills with electricity, has taken a much longer 
time to complete than was originally expected, 
but this protraction is said to have added con- 
siderably to its success. The first steps in the 
scheme were taken in the life-time of the late 
J. N. Tata, and he spent no less than six lakby 
in investigating its possibilities. The definite 
undertaking fell to the lot of his sons, who floated 
the present Company. The arrangements, which 
in the result, supply the necessary electricity to 
Bombay, are quite simple. By means of huge 
dams, three lakes are con sti noted in the Western 
GJiats, and water from them is made to fall 1,700 
feet, by the power of wliicli the current is geuemted 
and transmitted to Bomb:\y. It was doubted, at 
the inception of the scheme, whether the supply 
of water from the artificial lakes would be enough 
and continuous in the summer months, and the 
experience during the last summer has proved 
that the supply would exceed the denjand. 

When the present scheme is in full working 
order, it will be possible to develop 125,000 horse- 
power, but this is reported to be insuilicient to 
supply Bombay with all the comforts which an 
average citizen expects to derive from the present 
scheme. And to supplement its capacity it is 
believed that the Tatas have another scheme in 
view, not far from the situation of the present 
one, which at less cost per unit is believed to 
bo capable of supplying 60,000 horse-power. 
The exisiting Company will be given the first 
option of subscribing, for shares in the new 
venture, and it is likely that the two will work 
hand-in-hnd. 
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statesmans’ sons with the army. 

With one or two exceptions, His Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters and the leading Opposition statesmen — at 
present practically forming a coalition — are vi- 
tally intm^ested in the war by the closest personal 
ties. 

Of the Prime Minister’s sons, Mr. Arthur 
Asquith has already had his baptism of fire at 
Antwerp with the Naval Division and Mr. Cynl 
Asquith is a siibalteran in the 16th County of 
London B^ment. Mr. Gwilym and Btchard 
Lloyd George have obtained commissions in the 
6th Royal Welsh Fusiliers, in which battalion the 
first named has already secured a captaincy. 

Lord Crewe has sustained a heavy bereavement 
by the death in action of his son-in-law, Captain 
O’Neil. The noble lord’s second daughter is the 
wife of Captain E. C. Coates. The ^cretary for 
Whr has a nephew, Commander Henry Chevallier 
Kitchener, serving with the Gmnd Fleet and a 
brother, holding a lieutenant-colonelcy in the Army. 

Mr. Churchill has a brother, Mr. John Churchill, 
a major in the Oxford Yeomanry. Mr. Master- 
man is married to a daughter of General Sir 
Neville Lyttleton ; Mr McKenna is married to 
a daughter of Colonel Jekyll. 

Loi^ Haldane of Cloan’s nephew Mr. J. B. S. 
Haldane, is a 2nd-]ieutenant with the 3rd batta- 
lion B. Highlanders. Mr. Hobhouse was once lieu- 
tenant-colonel, commanding the 6th Gloucester 
Regiment. The Censor, Sir Stanley Buckmaster, 
is following the fortunes of a very near relative 
who hds enlisted in Mr. Owen Buckmaster 
(Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry) : while, Mr. 
Birrell, by marriage can boast relationship to the 
three gallant sons of Lord Tennyson, two of 
whom, Lionel and Alfred, are in the Rifle Brigade, 
and the third is a midshipman. 

The Lord Chief Justice’s son, Mr. Gerald Isaacs, 
married only a few weeks ago, is in the Oflicers’ 
Training Corps. Lord Beauchamp has tw^ half- 
brothers, the Hon. Robert and the Hon. 
Henry Lygon, serving in the Grenadier Guards 
and SuflPolk Yeomanry respectively. 

Colonel Seely is at the front, as are also Major 
F. E. Smith and Colonel Sir Mark Sykes. Mr. 
Walter Long has a son fighting in Captain W. 
Long, D.S.O., Dragoon Guards. Lord Lansdowne 
has suffered a cruel loss in the death of Lord 
Cbaries Heroes Narine, his second son. Sir 


Eld ward Carson’s two sons are both with the 
colours, Mr. Seymour Carscai being in the Navy. 

Mr. Balfour is intimately concerned in the' 
doings of the Cecils. All four sons of the Rev. 
Lord William Cecil — Randle, Victor, John, and 
Edward — have enlisted, two coming from Canada. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s son Charles, holds a commission 
in the Scottish Borderers ; while that distinguish- 
ed neutral, the Speaker, hns likewise sent a son to 
tjbe colours as a private in the New Army. 

MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU ON ^R FATHER. 

This is how Mrs. Naidu speaks of her father— 
** My ancestors for thousands of years have been 
lovers of forests and mountain caves, great dream- 
ers, great scholars, great ascetics. My father 
is a dreamer himself, a great dreamer, a great 
man whose life has been a magnificent failure. 
I suppose in the whole of India, there are few 
men, whose learning is greater than his and I 
don’t think there are many men more be- 
loved. He has a great white beard and the pro- 
file of Homer, and a laugh that brings the roof 
down. He has wasted all his money on two great 
oiijects ; to help others and on alchemy. He holds 
huge courts every day in his garden of all the 
learned men of all religions — Rajas and beggars 
and saints and downright villains all delightfully 
mixed up, and all treated as one. And then his 
alchemy ! Oh dear, night and day, the experi- 
ments are. going on and every man who brings 
a new prescription is welcome as a brother. But 
this alchemy is, you know, only the material coun- 
terpart of a poet’s craving for Beauty, the eter- 
nal Beauty,” 

THE QUEEN OF THE BELGIANS. 

Many stories are told of the unostentatious 
kindness of the Queen of the Belgians before 
the war broke out. For instance, she received 
information that a girl who had shown promise 
as a violinist had fallen on evil days and was 
dying in a miserable tenement in the lower 
quarters of Brussels. The poor girl was in the 
last stages of fever, and it was clear that nothing 
could ^ done to save h^r life. However, the 
Queen asked her if she had any wish, and the girl 
asked that the pieces of music with which she had 
earned distinction as a performer, might be played 
to her again before she died. The Queen left her 
with a premia to return, and soon she came 
again, followed by a lackey, carrying a violin 
case. The Queen, who is herself a very talented 
violinist, played the girl’s favourite pieceSi and 
till her patient died she returned with her vfoBn 
every day. — Ouardim, 
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BBXTAlV’s mw TREATT WITH TBB UNITED STATES. 

Here is the full text of Britain’s new Treaty 
with the United States : — 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyopd the Seas, Emperor of India, 
and the President of the United States of Ame- 
rica, being desirous of strengthening the bonds of 
amity that bind them together and also to advance 
the cause of general peace, have resolved to enter 
into a Treaty for that purpose, and have agreed 
upon and concluded the following articles : — 

Article I. — The High Contracting Parties 
agree that all disputes between them, of every 
nature whatsoever, other than disputes the settle- 
ment of which is provided for and, in fact achieved 
under existing agreements between the High 
OontractingParties, shall, when diplomatic methods 
of adjustment have failed, be referred for investi- 
gation and report to a Permanent International 
Commission, to be constituted in the manner 
prescribed in the next succeeding article ; and they 
agree not to declare war or begin hostilities 
during such investigation and before the report is 
submitted. 

Article 2. — The International Commission shall 
be composed of five members, to be appointed as 
follows: — 

One member shall be chosen from each country 
by the Government thereof ; one member shall be 
chosen by each Government from some third 
country; the fifth member shall be chosen by 
common agreement between the two Governments, 
it being understood that he shall not be a citizen 
of either country. 

The ezpenses of the Commission shall be paid 
by the two Governments in equal proportions. 

The International Commission shall be appoint- 
ed within six months after the exchange of the 
ratifications of this Treaty, and vacancies shall be 
filled according to the manner of the original 
appointment. 

Article 3. — In case the High Contracting 
Parties shall have failed to adjust a dispute by 
diplomatic methods, they shall at once refer it to 
the International Commission for^ investigation 
and report. The International Commission may, 
however, spontaneously, by unanimous agreement, 
oflfbr its services to that effect, and in such case 
it shall notify both Gtovemments and request their 
eo-operation in the investigation, 


In the event of its appearing to His Majei^ 
ty’s Government that the British interests affeoif*- 
ed by thh dispute to be investigated are not 
mainly those of the United Kingdom, but ai^ 
mainly those of some one or more of the self- 
governing D6minions, namely, the Dominion of 
Canada, the Oqpimon wealth of Australm^, • the 
Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, and Newfoundland, His Majesty’s Gov^li- 
ment shall be at liberty to substitute as the 
member chosen by them to serve on the Inter.- 
national Commission for such investigation and 
report, another person selected from a list o| 
persons to be named, one for each of the self- 
governing Dominions, but only one shall act — 
namely, that one who represents the Dominions 
immediately interested. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to furnish 
the Permanent International Commission with all 
the means and facilities required for its in- 
vestigation and report. 

The report of the International Commission 
shall be completed within one year after the date 
on which it shall declare its investigations to have 
begun, unless the High Contracting Parties shall 
limit or extend the time by mutual agreement. 
The report shall be prepared in triplicate f one 
copy shall be presenteti to each Government "land 
the third retained by the Commission for its files. 

The High Contracting Parties reserve the right 
to act independently on the subject matter of the 
dispute after the report of the Commission shall 
have been submitted. 

Article 4. — This Treaty shall not affect in any 
way the provisions of the Treaty of the 11th 
January 1909, relating to questions arising be- 
tween the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Article 5. — The pi'esent Treaty shall be ratified 
by His Britannic Majesty end by the President of 
'the United States of America by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate thereof, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as 
soon as possible. It shall take efiect immediately 
after the exchange of ratifications and shall 
continue in force for a period of five years, and 
it shall thereafter remain in force until twelve 
months after one of the High Contracting Parties 
has given notice to the other of an intention to 
terminate it. 

Done in duplicate at Washington on the 
fifteenth day of September, in the year of Our 
Lord, nineteen hundred and fourteen. 

Cecil Spring Rioe. 

WlLUAH JeNNINQS BrTAN» 
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KSTIMATE OF BELGIAN LOSSES. 

The TMet publishes the f('l lowing table com- 
piled by M. Henri Masson, Avocate and a Oour 
d’ Appel do Bruxelles, of the lo.sse3 inflicted upon 
Belgium by the CJernians during the first 82 
days of the w'ar. Th(i loss has, of course, since 
been enormously increascul:- - 
Liege and its vicinity: Buildings, 
trade, and forts . . 

Tirlemont ; 'Irade and buildings . . 

JiOiivaiii : rniversity, buildings, and 
trade 

Aer.<;chot . . 

Malines : (Jathnclrai, works of ai t, 
etc. 

N/imur : Buildings, trade, and forts'^ 

Dinant (and costly rhatonux along 
the river) 

Charleroi and vicinity : Buildings and 


countless factories 

20,642,000 

Mons ... 

136,000 

Tourtiai, Leuze, and Ath . . 

100,000 

Hasselt, Turnhout, and Moll 

308,400 

Alost : Trade 

392,000 

Termonde 

388,000 

Damage to rural districts: crops, 
cattle, pigs, sheep, horses ; chate- 
aAix and vilas burnt and sacked . . 

56,722,800 

Antwerp and vicinity : forts, trade, 
and buildings, goods and food- 
stuffs 

20,230,000 

State : buildings, raihvays, monu- 
ments, bridges, roads, etc. 

48,000,000 

Damage caused by inteiTuption of 
trade, cancelled orders, loss of 
Avorkman’s jiay, etc. 

40,000,000 


Total .. &212,057;600 

According to n Reuter’s telegram from* Amster- 
dam, UeJt Volk learns from Hoboken, a suberb 
of Antwerp, that the situation there is deplor- 
able. All the workmen have returned, but no 
work can be found for 20,000 unemployed and 
the distress is, therefore, extremely great, espe- 
cially as there are no supplies of food. Only one 
factory is showing activity, viz.y that which has 
been transformed into a crematorium for the 
4ead Oerman soldiers, 


ram^bibuna boms. 

From the thirteenth annual Report of the 
Bamakrishna Mission Home of Service at Benares, 
it is evident that that institution is making con- 
stant progress. The number of indoor and out- 
door patients nursed and cured has grown larj^r 
with each year of its thirteen years’ existence, until 
now, the work has assumed extensive proportions 
and is a constantly increasing blessing both to the 
numerous poverty stricken ' afilicted persons 
of that city and to the even more numerous aged 
and helpless sick or abandoned pilgrims that 
congregate thoie. 

On the newly acijuired land it' is proposed to 
erect certain additional wards for patients sufier- 
ing from contagious or other diseases requiring 
complete isolation, also separate quarters for the 
workers and for a resident physician. The Home 
is planning a ‘‘ Refuge” for invalids and buildings 
to house helpless widows and orphans. This 
necessitates the expenditure of much money and 
as the Home has no fixed resources, depending 
entirely upon charity, it is earnestly hoped that 
the public will come to its aid in supplying funds 
for the buildings or for the maintenance of beds 
and wai ds and otherwise do their best to j^lace 
the institution on a permanent basis. 

It is needless to say that the workers receive 
no monetary recompense for their labours. They 
serve in the spirit of worship and they pray that 
all others will help, as far as lies in their power. 
All donations and contributions may be sent to 
the Assistant Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission 
Home of Service, Benares City. 

GREAT SLAUGHTBR OF AVAR. 

Summing up the statistics of dead and AA^ounded 
in the Balkan wars, Dr. Octave Laurent, surgeon 
of St. John’s Hospital, Brussels, who followed 
the Balkan troops for eleven months, says that 
in the one month of July, 1913, 150,000 men 
wei-e killed or Avounded on both sides, and more 
than half of them fell in six days, from June 
30th to July 5th. He quotes these remarks of 
a commentator on the deadliness of modern war : 
“ If you put zero behind each of these numbers 
you will have some idea of the effective strength 
of the armies and the losses that must be pre- 
sumed to take place in any war which would to- 
moiTOw set the armed forces of any two first-class 
powers of Europe on the fighting line before 
each other. ' There Avould be not less th^n 
1 ,500,000 dead and wounded in the coui^e of 
the first montbf ” 


£ 

6.916.000 

1.104.000 

7,4:12,000 

248,000 

1.532.000 
4,786,400 

3.131.000 



TkeSiirat ImHrogMo & the Allahabad Convenli^l 

BY BABtJ AliBlCA CHABAl^ MUZtJMOAB. 


^^WENTY Sessions of the Congress were 

X held in perfect peace and patience sup* 
ported only by an unswerving confidence of the 
people In the strong sense of British jnstioe and 
the ultimate triumph of British statesmanship 
of which it was confidently affirmed that if it bad 
blundered in mafiy places had failed no where 
at the end, although within this sufficiently 
long period the only concession of note obtained 
was a half-hearted measure of nominal reform 
of the Indian Councils under a Parliamentary 
Statute of 1892 which the Government of India 
took precious good care still further to restrict 
in its application as an experiment. It was a 
reform to which the Congress had attached the 
greatest*^mportanoe from the very beginning 
and for which it had made no small sacrifices 
both here as well as in England. In 1890 
Charles Bradlaugh on behalf of the Congress at 
last introduced in the Commons a Bill for this 
reform and the Government of the day, true to 
its conservative instinct and tradition, seeing 
that a change was inevitable adroitly wrested 
away the proposed legislation from the band 
of a private radical member and introduced a 
BHl of its own which was a perfect counterfeit 
both in form as well as. substance. In vain 
Mr. Gladstone expressed the hope that in its 
practical operation it might carry some value 
with the people and Lord Cross’ so called reform 
measure fell flat upon the country. As regards 
the other complaints of the Congress and the 
people not even a courteous reply was vouch- 
safe to any of them. A feeling was thus 
gradually gaining ground in the country, in 
spite of the robust optimism of its leaders, that 
the Government with all its commissions and 
committees, as well as its elaborate minutes, 
despatches and resolutions, was not disposed to 
make any real concessions to the people ; that 
its settle policy was to keep the people under 
perpetual tutelage and govern the country by 
its annual pyrotechnic displays of honours and 
titles and* by occasionally throwing, when abso- 
lutsly neoessaiy, a morsel here and a morsel 

* A qhspter from the writer’s forthoeming book on 
'* Indian lutlional BvolaUoa,* to bo pnblUei abortljr 
hi Msssn. O. A. Nstssan 4 Go., Hadras. 


there to the children ot the soil in the {nitdie 
services and above all by steadfastly blinghig 
to the pestilential doctrine of dividt-et’tmpMh > 
The feeling was perhaps somewhat exo^gj^ 
rated and not fully justified ; but there it wu 
among a considerable section of the people who 
sincerely believed that the authorities were, ds 
a whole, strongly opposed to 'the * slightest 
modification of the vested rights and privileges 
of the bureaucracy upon whose inviolable 
strength the safety of the Empire was supposed 
to be based and that as such they whre folly 
prepared to treat Indian public opinion as 
voiced by the Congress, as well as the Press, 
with perfect indifference if not with absolute 
disregard and contempt. Men were not indeed* 
wanting even [in high places who* derisively 
snapped their fingers at the suggesiion of dri^* 
ing discontent underground. This regrettable 
feeling became further intensified during the 
weak viceroyalty of I^ord Elgin when thb bure- 
aucracy attained its highest ascendancy 
secured a complete mastery over the admiiiis- 
tration. When King Log was succeed^ by 
King Stork the position of the Congress became 
still more critical. No viceroy ever came out 
to India with brighter prospects of success and 
left it with greater unpopularity than Lord 
Curzon. The retrograde poli<^ which he so 
vigorously and unreservedly initiated in* all 
directions culminated in a series of unpopular 
measures which successively marked the un- 
fortunately extended period of his vioeroyalty. 
The Official Secrets Act, the Indian Univer- 
sities Act and last of all the Partition of Bengal 
followed in quick succession and the wave of 
popular discontent began to surge from one end 
of the country to the other. He was reported 
to have actually proposed the appointment of a 
permanent Viceroy for India, and whether he 
had an eye on himself or not it was a most 
fortunate circumstance both for India as well 
as England that such an extravagant proposal 
was not entertainable under the British const!- 
tntion. The efforts of the Congress during this 
period were almost paralysed, and the bnik of 
the people nearly lost all confidence in its 
propaganda. 



Towards the end 1^05 the Liberals name 
into power with Mr«' John Morley as Secretary 
of State for India. The people who had the 
utmost confidence in Mr. Morley’s liberalism 
fondly hoped that with the change of govern* 
ment a change would also be perceived in the 
policy of the Indian administration. In this 
they were painfully deceived, and a section of 
the Nationalist party as represented in the Con- 
gress feeling themselves tired of wliat they 
called the mendicant policy ” of the move^ 
ment wanted to divert it on new lines. This 
the sober leaders, backed by an overwhelming 
majority in the Congress and the country, 
stoutly resisted and the result was that the 
people were divided into two camps, the Mode- 
rates and the Extremists — terms invented by 
the official organs since 1 904, but which are 
used in these pages in no offensive sense. The 
earliest symptom of this difference appeared 
at the Benares Congress of 1 905, and the first 
*open rupture manifested itself in the Calcutta 
Congress of 1 906, when a small [body of these 
Extremists finding themselves unable to have 
their own way rushed out of the Pandal leav- 
ing however no perceptible void in the densely 
packed assembly of over sixteen hundred dele- 
gates and five times as many visitors. It was 
no doubt true that the whole country bad grown 
dissatisfied with the stolid indifference and 
immobility of the Government and that an 
overwhelming majority of the educated com- 
munity bad taken deep offence at the constant 
flouting of public opinion and the deliberate 
substitution of a policy of reaction in almost 
every branch of the administration. Moderates 
and Extremists alike and with equal emphasis 
protested against the attitude of the Govern- 
ment and with equal firmness deprecated an 
ignominious begging spirit and urged the peo- 
ple to take their stand more upon justice than 
upon generosity and upon their own iust rights 
more than upon concessions of Government. 
There was however this difference, that while 
the majority of the Nationalist party knew 
what they were about, the minority hardly 
knew their own mind and in a spirit of exaspe- 
n^n lost their balance- At this memorable 
s^on held under the third and the last 
^ietioguished presidency of the Grand Old 
llim of India, the Congress unanimously passed 
fbar i^porlant resolutions which bore unmia* 


confining itself however within the strict limits 
of constitutional Agitation and in keeping witlr 
its original constitution as well as its past tra- 
ditions. These were Self-Government on,. the 
Colonial Hues, National Education, Swade|bi 
and^Boycotb of foreign goods. The first tmd 
been the avowed object of the Congress alm&St 
from the very beginning. It was now laid 
down with precision and firmness as the ulti- 
mate goal of the National Assembly. The 
sel^ond resolution was feUr as necessitate by the 
officializatioii of the Universities and the threa* 
tened curtailment of Education under the 
policy inaugurated by Lord Curzon ; the thirds 
was deemed imperatively necessary for the pro- 
tection and encouragement of the dying indus- 
tries of the country ; while the fourth and the 
last was intended as a protest against the syste- 
matic flouting of public opinion in the country, 
as also to draw the attention of the British 
public and Parliament to the grievances of the 
Indian j)eople. The first resolution w^as an- 
nounced hy the Extremist press as the Swaraj 
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to b«. ‘iiO#lii«^ in tfa|) relation itself, 
and . v«« need obly etioe by. tm Preudent in 
inntigainl address of ooorte in a perfetUy 
le^iiinate sense. TBe Separatist e.vidently 
Bi^airt^ and.er a sense of wrong and tbrongh- 
out the year that followed kept up an agitation 
tbroagb the columns of their papers as well as 
upon the platforms decrying the Congress and 
preaching the “ utter futility ” of the Congress 
propaganda; although what other propagan- 
dum there was to'present to the country, they 
were able neither to formulate nor to indicate. 
Theirs was apparently a work of destruction 
and not of construction. ' 

The next Congress was to have^been held at 
Nagpore, but some serious local difierences 
arising, the All*lndia Congress Committee had 
to change the venue of the session from Nag- 
pore to Surat which was the rival candidate 
for the honour at the previous session of the 
Congress. Early in November 1907 a rumour 
was circulated by spme mischievous or design- 
ing 'people that the Twenty-Third Session of 
the Congress would have nothing to do with 
the four new resolutions of the preceding ses- 
sion and this canard was ‘persistently kept up 
till the 24th and 25th December when all the 
delegates to the Twenty-Third Indian 'National 
Congress arrived at Surat, although no one 
when asked was able precisely to refer to the 
source of his information. It was evidently 
like the proverbial story of the ghost whom 
every one had heard of, but none bad seen. 
The Extremists under the leadership of that 
remarkable man, Mr. Bal Clangadbar Tilak, en- 
camped themselves at a place three miles 
distant from the Congress camps, and many 
were the rumours afloat that something serious 
was going to happen at this session of the Con- 
gress. .The bawlAs accusation about the ex- 
clusion of the four resolutions was again re- 
peated ; but it was at once refuted not only by' 
the verbal assurances of the responsible autho- 
rities of the Congress, but also by the subse- 
qumt production of an agenda paper containing 
those resolutions. The oppositionists then laid 
bold on the question of presidentship and urged 
that Lfila Lajput Boy and not Dr., fiashbehary 
Ohose 'should have, been, aon^inated as presi- 
dent'cdeet. , The patriotic Lala’ however cut 
^cdMD knot by publicly doolining to 


standees oandi4ate for the presfdeniy 
Upon this another person* was mentfooedeiMlr^: 
probative M||didate for, the ,jtiMeaBiad|;' 

rather! |li^^ to aapsi^ini i'wlftfTlMfJy 

motive ww in iQl these mancsuvm ; but'peopla | 
were not wanting in the Congress camps, who 
actually belie, yed. that the speech of Dr. Ohose,] 
the president-elect, bad somehow lei^ed ont'^ 
and that the extreme section of the Congress 
party having discovered that there were certain ^ 
caustic observations regarding them and their ' 
ideals in that speech they were determined at ^ 
all hazards to prevent that speech from bemg | 
delivered at the Congress. However that may 
be, the Congress met on the 26th December at 
about 2-30 p.m., on account of the sudden 
death of a Sindhi delegate,^ in the grand : 
pavilion constructed by the Reception Commit- ' 
tee in the old historic P'fencb Q-atden which - 
had been converted into a pretty little town' 
for the occasion. Full 1,600 delegates aAd ' 
over 5,000 visitors were assembled in the Pan^ 
dal. Every face was beaming with enthusiasm.' 
and as every prominent man passed on to tbe 
dai» he was lustily cheered. At last the' 
President-elect entered tbe ball In a procession 
and he received such a tremendous ovation (Bat 
the last shred of doubt and suspicion about 
tbe success of the session seemed at once to 
have vanished from the hall. No sooner calm 
was resfored a whisper was however heard going 
round a very limited block that all was not 
well and that an untoward incident was brew- 
ing somewhere ; but not a few among tite . 
robust optimists confidently hoped that the 
lowering cloud would instantly pass away and 
the session prove.a brilliant success. The rest 
of tbe painful and humiliating episode may, 
however, be narrated, for merely historical pur- 
poses, in the words of an impartial observer. . 
Tbe following telegraphic report under date, 
the 26th December from the special cones^: 
pondent of the J^ttesmqn appeared in that, 
paper and was reproduced in the Pionett of, 
the 30th idem ^ 

The twenty.tbhril'Netioiiel Conmu ml M Tfmnftqr 
afternoon in the grand pandal at Borat at a phwe known 
as the French Garden. The nandal in a largo squaro 
with seating oapneity (or over r,00(\ nod tka wbolo nhwo 
waa filled to its ntmoat ospaeity. Long boforo tho noai- 
dent-eieot, tho Hon. Or. Ghoso, arrived, tho dslegatoo 
nad spsototo r s hod tafeoa op ovary ovailoMo ml oed 
■omo of tho Iraay Batroniat leadora toA oooasioa to 
honnlMthoirtolloweri. llr.Kliaro,onEztroiiiistltadov 
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dtNasllr,ieliiMiteiie a ynwiroi 
that the CoegioM fhoeld be asba#. to 
lutions on bojookl, ■waraj, end iMlIottal edabaUad hi the 
year’s progrimme and if this inm not oehddered fhirdilr^ 
abljf llr« Tilak wds to oppose the motioe foroud^‘ 
votiogl>r. Ghose to tho presidential chair. This a'b- 
uoanoemeot was received with approval and applause by 
the Poona Bztremisti, and also elfoited approbattonfrom 
the feeble ranks of the Madras Eztrenists. There were 
appeals made to the excitable speotators by irresponsible 
and mischievous preachers in the pandal, with the 
result that for over an hour before tho President’e 
arrival, the scene was one of excitement among the fix- 
tremists and intense anxiety among the Moderates. 

Meanwhile the leading Congressmen from several 
parts as they arrived were reoeivodyith ovatfons. Lola 
Lajpat Rai’s arrival was the occasion for the greatest 
enthusiasm, demonstrated in n most unmistakable man* 
ner. He was oonduoted to the platform and took his 
scat between Dr. Rutherford and Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjee. Bardar Ajit Singh aleo receiced some demons- 
trations. The long platform at tbs western end of the 
hall was occupied by a distinguished gathering of the 
principal CongressmcD and visitors. There were among 
those present at the Congreis. leaders like Sir Pbero- 
zesha Mehta, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, Sir Balchandia 
Krishna ; merchant princes like the Hon. Vithaldass 
Damodar Thakersey, Lalubhai Samal Dass, Ibrahim Ad- 
amji Perebhai, from Bombay; patriots like Bnrendra 
Nath Banerjee and Bhupondra Nath Basu from Cal- 
cutta ; and Punjab leaders like Lala Harkisen Lai and 
Lajpat Rai, from Lahore, and the Hon'ble Krishnasami 
Iyer and Govindaraghava Iyer, N. Bubha Rao and 
others, from Madras; also Extremist leaders, Mesere. 
Tilak and Kbaparde. * 

Or. Ghose arrived, acoompaniod by Sir Pherozesha 
Mehta and other members of^ the Congress exeoutive, 
and wsB welcomed with loud and prolonged cheering, 
not unmingled with stray shouting of ** Shame” from 
some of the Extremists. 

As soon as Dr. Ghoso took his seat the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee (Mr. Tbribhuvandas Mslvi), 
delivered bis address of weloomo to the delegates, in the 
oouise of which he referred to the great historio ante- 
oedents of Surat and its subsequent downfall as a com- 
meroial centre, and in oonsequenoe, tho rise of Bombay. 
He also dealt with the good work whicit the Congress 
had done in the past in the cause of the country, and 
hoped that it would continue its policy of moderation, 
loyalty, firmness and unity. 

This statement roused the fire of the Extremists, who 
hissed and cried **No, no” and dtherwiso attempted to 
interrupt him whenever they heard him preach moder- 
atlon. ^ 

When he oat down Dewan Bahadur Ambalal Sakar 
Lai Dssai proposed that Dr. Ghose do take .the presiden- 
tial obair, in a short speech in which he extolled bis 
patriotie services, and he, too, was again iutoriuptsd by 
cries of ** No, no ” from the Extremists. 

Then Mr. SurendrauHth Banerjee rose to kddiwts the 
assembly. It was hoped that he would be able to oom« 
mand tte audienoo with bis powerful voice ind oompell- 
ing eloquenoe ; but the moment he uttered tho first Irbrd 
Mio Extremists wore determined to give biin no ohMOO. 
Tho greatest djsturbanoe prooeeded from the front rows 
of the Madras and Deooan blocks of delegates whioh 
were nearest the platform, and the rowdy sootlon among 
tho Extremists ma^ a dotorminod effort to obatsuot tbo 
prooeodinga. They oallod loudly- for |fr. tilak had 
pal Rat, and would have none of Mr. Banorfeo; but Iho 
ModoraM urged him to go bo, and ho Mo vdpohiM 





iflf Mini liivtill M MirSttiy • worl 

mSM Vbi^jVM iMily AMiift oI>Imm 

MlteCrMlMM. Afclliiiifoi9UMChairiiMuiotUie 
]|inM{|ob CoiqmfkfeM. Mod up iMUd womed fclio EMo- 
nnlilft IhoA if iiwjr kept up like ihet, ibe eittiog would be 
impoeeibK end be would be oompelled to eoepend the 
CoDgreee. Even be wee not beerd. Mr. Benerjee mede 
UDOlhef futile ottempt end wee obliged fioelly to retire, 
giving rile to greet ibouti of triumph on the pert of the 
diiturbem. 


Meenwbile loue perleying went on emong the leedere 
« end e movement in the dlreotion of Meesri. Xilek end 
Kbeperde wee notloed with e view to pereuede them to 
Intervene. Thii ettempt wee uniuooeiiiful. Bitber they 
did not intervene, hr only did an in en equivooel menner, 
10 tiMt their following could not underatend them. 
Meenwbile the Bengalia in pertiouler, end the eudience 
In generel, reaented the inault offered to the greet Bengali 
lender end oretor, end would not hear eny one in prefer- 
ence to him. The rowdiea, however, continued their 
noiay demonatretion end the Chairmen wea compelled to 
deotore the Congreie auapended for the day, end the 
leedera retired. But for long efterwerda the Extremiata 
held poaaeaaion of the pandel, men of both pertioa crying 
** Sheme ** egeinat eeoh other. 

It ia obviouajhet the diaturbeooe during the afternoon 
wea the reault of e deliberately preconcerted plan of 
action on the pert of thoExkieoiiat leaden. Theaeaceing 
that they and their party were in a hopeleaa minority 
were determined not te take defeat on the induatrial reao* 
lutiona tefore the Congreaa and ao leaolved to make the 
aituation impoaaible at the outset and wreck the Con- 
greaa. The oatenaibTe pretext of the Extremiata in aup- 

S rt of their conduct ia the alleged omiaaion of the 
ingjreai authoritiea to include reaolutiona on bo}oott, 
awerej, end national edncation, which turns out to be 
ebaolotely unfounded. A statement denying the rumoura 
aet afloat by aeheming Extremist leaders was circulated 
over the signature of the Secretary, but apparently they 
were spoiling for a tplit, and they have succeeded in 
oreeting en iropeeee.'' 


Telegraphing on the 27ih the same corres- 
pondent added. 

** Since leet night a menifeeto hea been ieaued over the 
•ignbturee of about twenty leading Congreeameu of all 
partrof the oountry appealing to the delegates. The 
manifeato ia signed for each province by the respective 
leaders and rnns as follows 

** Babu Surendra Kath Banerjea, Who was to second 
the proposition moved by Dewan Bahadur Amba Lai 
Bekar Lai Oeeai, for the election of Dr. Ghoae aa Presi- 
dent of tbo Congreaa baa been prevented from speaking 
against the eatabliahed practice of Ibe Coogreea and in 
mlation of old traditione. The eeaeion of Congroee 
bae bad to ba eoependod for the day. If similar obsuuo- 
tlou oontiauos it might be neoeeeary to oloae the session 
of Congroee, a eitoauon which is humiliating for all dele- 
gatee and an avent whidh will bring disgrace to the oonn- 
trjr. It is requaeted that all delegatee to the Congress of 
all ehndoB of opinion will espfro*«s their differenoee in a 
proper oonetitutional manner, and it is hoped that all 
will use their iDflueneo towards this end.” 

Latsr. 

The CoDpeea aesombled at 1 p. m., a fi^ number of 
vieitors and delegatee were preient The proceedings ^ 
began where they wwe left yMterdny by voting Dr. Ghose 
fa.tbt Pneidenlint obabe. Ibia wan eunparuid and de- 
otarad carried. Dr. Gboa# stood op, bnl before hie 
nddyeai be|an Mri THak weut up on thapliMorm. Tbo 


ktiAfceooa wouM nd heat him aaie»ia#*»aiidAfct* ^ ft 
oeafnefon tboh aneiied. Ma. TAak WMld^iMl iMb 
d^orm destdte presaing idqnoata litM eadbelrt 
fnoittding Dr. Rutberfoid. Dr. Obqsa tbep pMw 
with bia iddceaa whereupon M[K lilak appeaM to 
followera, who woro oouaiderably oiMtod i»d rbabod „ 
to tbq plnlform and nitaoked every one with allofco mb 
which wore armed. The ladies were removed in iaf^. 
Confusion still reigna aupreme. The police eame fa aA 
made arrests. The Magisirata of Borat on Urn altmaM 
of tbo 27tb, ielegrapbod to the Government of lai^ 
that, ■* Indian Mnuopal Congiesa meeting io-day bdosM 
diaordeily blows being egobanged. Tlie Peeaident oalM 
on the police to oletr the bouao and tbo groonda wkM 
waa done. Order now restored. Ho arreata. Mo OM 
reported aerloualy hurt Mo further hurt anlfoipaled.^ 
As a Imatter of raot acme arrasta ware made, but the 
Reooplion Committee deolinlog to prooeed the priaoiMira 
were at onoe released by the police. 


The following official atatemeiil wai issued 
on the 28th Friday evening by the Hon. Dr. 
Rash Behfiri Ghose, President, Mr. Tribbuvau^ 
das N. Malvi, Chairnlnn of the Reception CoMi- 
tnilte, and Mr. D. E. Wacha and Mr. O. K- 
Ookhale, Joint General Secretaries of the In* 
dian National Congress : — 

**Tbo twenty-third Indian National Congress 
bled yesterday in the Pavilion erected for it by the Mb)* 
oeption Committee at Siirat at 2-30 P.M. Over aill^ 
huudreti delegates were present The proceedings be!|M 
with an address from the Chairman of t^ IwoepSnn 
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(Sommittoe, After the reeding of the ad jreu waa drat 
Diwao Bahadur Anibalal Bakerlal proposed that the Bon. 
JDr. Bash Behari Qhose hariog b^n nominated by the 
ReoepUon Committee for •^the offloe of Preaident under 
the rulea adopted at the laat aession of the Coogreee, he 
■hould take the Pieaidentlal chair. Ae loon ai the 
Dbwau Bahadur uttered Dr. Qhose*a name, some voices 
vrere heard in the body of the ball shouting ** no, no ** 
and the shouting was kept up for some time. The pro- 
poser, however, somehow managed to stiuggle through 
his speech ; and the Chairman then called upon Bahu 
Burendranaili Banorjee to .second the proposition. As 
Booo^ however, as he began his speech— before he had 
liaished even in bis first sentenoe —a small section of the 
dsdegates began an uproar from their seats with the ob- 
ject of preventing Mr. Banerjee fiom speaking. The 
Chairmau repeatedly appealed toi order, but no heed jvas 
paid. US very time Mr. Banorjoe attempted to go un with 
Ins speech be was mot by disoitleil) snouts. It was clear 
thatrowd}iBra li'id been datoiiuinod upon to bring the 
prooeeditigs to a stand still, and the whole demonstration 
seemed to have been pre-arranged. Finding it impoBsible 
to enforce oidei, the Chau man wainid the House that 
unless the uproai subsided at once, he would he obliged 
to suspend the Bitting of the Congicfs. The hoKtile 
demoiiatration, however, continued and the Chairman at 
last suspended the sitting fur the day. 

The Congress again met to day at 1 pm, due notice 
of the meeting having been sent loiind As the Presi- 
dent-elect was being escorted in piocesMiou through the 
Hall to the pKlfoini, an o\ot wheltning majority of the 
delegates present greeted him with a iiiohi rnlhusiastio 
weloome, thereby showing hew thoioughly they disap- 
proved the oiganiaed disorder of }C8teidn\ As this 


j^rooAmioa WMOoieriiigfiiei^aBdAtAimslitlipcii p»p*C 
written in pencil end Imerfai g ilr. B, Q. TUen* atimeiiir 
was put by e ToliuileeriiiloUlelMui^df Ilr. 

Cbairmen of the Reception Cogunijktie^ l| wee e Aelfee 
to the Cheinnen that after Mr. fiaueerjee'd speech, 
aeooeding the proposition about the FteMdent wee ooii*> 
eluded, Mr. Tilek went«l to move '*en amendment for eA. 
adjournment of the Congress.*' TbeCliaiiinaa ooneidered 
a notice of adjournment at that stage to be irregulsrand 
out of order. The proceedings were then resumed at tbe 
point at which they had been interrupted yesterday, aad 
Mr. Buretidranatb Banerjee.was oalled upon to oonolude 
hiB speech. Mr. Baneijee having done this, the C^hairman 
oalled upon Pandit Motilal Nehru of Allahabad to snp- 
poit the .motion. The Pandit supported it in a biivf 
speech and .then the Chairman put the motion to the 
vote. An overwhelming majority of (be delegatee signi- 
fied then assent by crying** all, aif* and a amidl minority 
shouted ^'no, no.’* 'ihe Chairman thereupon declared the 
motion osrried and the lion. Dr. Ghoae was installed in 
the Presidental chair amidst loud and prolonged ap- 
plause. While the applause was going on, and as Dr. 
Ghose rose to begin his address, Mr Tilak came upon 
the platform and stood in front of the President. Be 
urged that as he had given notice of. an ** amendment 
to the Presidential election, '* he should be permitted to 
move hiB amendment Thereupon, it Was pointed out to 
him by Mr. Muhi, the Chairman of ihe ileception Com- 
mittee that bis notii^e was not for **an amendment to the 
Presidential election,” but it was for** an adjournment 
of the Congress,'* which notice he had considered to be 
It tegular and out of older at that stage, and that the 
Preaident having been duly installed in the chair no 
amendment about his elccticu cculd Lo then moved Mi. 
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1SDi^te» taratA M Ilia Pinpiitei bagui argulBg 
iallllliini« XU*. OlfeQia l« hfktanf, itaied how tnottot 
iiaotf onAnM Ihaihit roqttMfe to noto on uBoodmool 
•bout tho olootion ooold not boMterUiiied- Mr. *fllok 
•thovBOpoB told. "I hriU notiabmittothii. 1 will now 
oippoftl ftroni the Pmldeot to the delegates/’ In the 
nontimo ta uproor had alreisdy been oommenoed by 
•oioa of his followers, and the President who tried to 
read his address ooold not be heard eren by those who 
were seated next to him. Mr. Tilak with bis back to the 
PreaideQt^ kept sbeuting that he insisted on moving Ids 
amendment and he would not allow' the prooeedings to 
go on. The President repeatedly appealed to him to be 
•atisilsd with bis protest and to resume his seat. Mr. 
Tilak kept on shouting frantically, exolaiming that he 
would not go baok to his seat unless he was ’* bodily 
removed.* This persistent defiance of the authority of 
ttio chair provoked a hostile domonstrstion against Mr. 
Tilak himself and for some time, nothing but loud cries 
of *' Shame, Shame ” oould be lie%rd in the Pandal. II 
had been notioed, that when Mr. Tslak was making his 
way to the platform some of his followers were also 
trying to forqe themselves through the volunteers to the 
platform with sticks in their hands. AM attempts on the 
President’s part either to proceed with the reading of 
his address or to persuade Mr. Tilak to resume his seat 
having failed, and a general movement among Mr. Tilak's 
followers to rush the platform with sticks in their 
hands being noticed, the President, for the last time, 
oalled upon Mr. Tilak to withdraw and formally an- 
nounced lo the assembly that he had ruled and he still 
ruled Mr. Tilak out of order, and ho oalled upon him to 
resume his seat. Mr. Tilak i^efused to obey and at this 
time a eboe hurled from the body of the Hall, struck 
both Sir Pherozeshaha Motha and Mr Surendranath 
Banerjoe who were sitting side hv si4e. Chairs were also 
hurled towards the platform and it was seen that Mr. 
Tilak's followers who were brandishing their Btiokh wild- 
ly were trying to rush the platform which other dele- 
gates were endeavonring to prevent. It should be 
stated here that some of the delegates were so exasper- 
ated by Mr. Tilak's conduct that they repeatedly asked 
for permission to eject him bodily from the hall ; but 
this permission was steadily refused. The President, 
finding that the disorder went on growing and that he 
had no other course open to him, declared the session of 
the 23rd IndiMi National Congrose suspended sine die. 
After the lady •delegates present on the platform had 
been esoorted to the tents outside, the other delegates 
began with difficulty to disperse, but the disorder, having 
grown wilder, the Police eventually oamo in and ordered 
,the Hall ta^be cleared.” 

The heavy Deccan shoe which hili Sir Phe- 
rozshah Mehta and Mr. Surendranath Baniierjee 
may be still in the po8ses.sion of the latter and 
if its fellow could be found it might well have 
been preserved by the former also, and both 
might have left them either as a trophy or as 
a memento from their countrymen for their 
lifelong services to the country. On the 
evening of the 26th the bulk of the Bengal 
delegates issued a manifesto protesting against 
the proceedings of the day and the insult so 
gratuitoudly offered to Mr, Bannerjee; while 
the leading delegates from all the provinces 
belonging to the moderate camp issued an ap- 


j^al to all the delegates hnidorffYg 1& 
their influence to effect" a settlement atid aWi^ 
a catastrophe. But all waii in vain : the 
gress bras broken up. Statements and codntf^ 
statements were subsequently issued by^both 
sides each presenting its own view of the cakei 
for a better understanding and fair judgmetit 
on the merits of which all these papers aril 
published in an appendix. 

On the evening of the 27Lb after the Con« 
gress was suspended aine die^ the leading dele* 
gates mat and discussed the situation and on 
the 28th nearly 900 [of the delegates in the 
presence of a large number of visitors, who bad 
been greatly excited over the disorderly pro- 
ceedings of the previous day, again met in the 
Congress pavilion* and adopi^ a manifesto 
calling upon the country to subscribe to as 
article and re\ive the Congress under a con- 
vention. A committee was formed to frame a 
well-defined eoustitution for the Congress and 
it was decided that this committee should 
meet at Allahabad in April next. After this a 
few speeches were made by some of the promi- 
nent speakers present fo»r the satisfaction of 
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the Surat people and with a view to alleviate 
to eome extent the grievous disappointment 
and mortification of the Reception Committee 
who had worked so hard and incurred sc^uch 
expense for the session ; but no business of the 
Congress was or could be transacted and the 
meeting dispersed in solemn silence as on a 
mournful occasion. 

Thus ended the Ttventy^Third Session of the 
Indian National Congress which had promised 
to be one of the most brilliant sessions of the 
National Assembly. The Anglo-Indian Press 
of the time while generally deploring the inci-> 
dent could ill-disguise its secret satisfaction at 
the threatened collapse of the national move- 
ment. One paper used the incident as a moat 
powerful argument, as it thought, for its invin- 
cible contention that the Indiana were unfit 
for representative institutions and that if the 
Indian Legislative Councils were m«‘ide elective 
they would soon converted into so many 
boar*gardens, conveniently forgetting of course 
that even graver incidents not infrequently oc- 
curred in the British House of Commons and 
the French Chamber of Deputies, although 


these two were the h|gh<nt iM^^onenta of 
oratic evolution in moderii Soipp^n oivi1iint|^«;r 
The great Liberal organ of the Xondtoi Oct/Uy. 
New8, however, with its characteristio firuin^ 
and frankness observed, that it hoped that* 
the fiasco at Surat may do good, and that 
failure of the Moderates was due to the slow 
pace and grudging scope of British reforms,’’ 
and it urged the adoption of a policy of 
restoring faith in British wisdom and justice.” 

^ In closing this lamentable incident it should 
however be remarked, whetber^it is very ma* 
terial or not, that there seemed to have arisen 
considerable bond-fide misapprehension either 
on the one side or the other as regards the 
actual purport of Mr. Tilak’a missing slip to 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and 
that however deplorable the action of the row- 
dies was and however mistaken Mr. Tilak may 
have been in assuming the attitude which he 
ultimately did assume on the platform, it is 
hardly conceivable that a man of Bal Ganga- 
dher Tilak’s position and patriotism could have 
knowingly and willingly associated himself with 
any plan of action calculated to wreck the 
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A TRIBUTE TO MR. GOKHALE 

BY SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 


AVJKO iM'on thrown dmiriK the l.ist f<-w 
TA yi'iirs into closi' coiitnrt with tlu* hitv Mr. 

AT (lokhiilo 1 hope yon will iillow uif, through 

i'* tho iiii'dinni of your columns so widely 
rciid by his Indian friends, to add my own ex- 
pre.s.sion of personal loss to the tributi' of sorrow- 
iiig aHuction which his death has deservedly called 

forth throughout J ndiii. ,, , , , 

Though J bail seen something of Mr. (lOkhale 
during previous journeys to India it is to a visit 
which' J was privileg<'d toi>ay him at the Servants 
of India llou.se at I'oona about five )e.ais ag(> that 
1 date back tlu' beginning of tlu! more intimate 
acipiaintance which gi-adually ripermd, 1 like to 
think on both sidi's, into genuine friend.ship. He 
niidained to me on that occasion with all his ow’ii 
persiiasivt- fervour the purpose he had in view in 
founding the Society of the friends of India, the 
lino ideals of voluntary and selflc'ss service it was 
desigiu'.l to foster, the work of social reclamation 
to which its ini'nibcrs were being trained ; ho 
showed me ovei the whole institution ; he gave 
me an opportunity of cointu-sing witli some of his 
fellow-workers and disciples. 1 carried away 
with me a profound impression of the founder s . 
inspiri mi personality and of the vast potential in- 
Ibienco for good which the Society >yas bound to 
exercise if it remained true to his id('!ils and he, 

I think, realised and appreciate*! the strong appeal 
made to me by the creation of so powerful an 
agency for the promotion of social ju-ogress. 

The position of British Indians in our Self- 
governing Dominions was another (jiiestion which 
drew us together, and I am happy to I 

able to rernhir him some little .service .in connexion 
with his memorable visit to South Africa. Before 
ho left England for Capo Town, 1 induced him 
and Sir Starr Jameson, the leader of the Unionist 


Party in the South African Parliament, to meet 
at my housi*. On both skies the meeting m.ade a 
most favourable iinpres.sion, more favourable, I 
may perhaps say, than either of them had been 
disposed to anticipate. Sir Starr Jameson wrote 
out to his political friends explaining to theui 
what Mr. Uokhalo had in view, and thus prepared 
the way for the cordial welcome and judicious 
assistance which, as he gratefully recognised, he 
received througliout his sbiy in South Africa, 
from the chief members of the Unionist Party and 
the lentling organs of English public opinion. I 
can ti'stify, from hitters which I in turn received 
from my own friends out there, how largely Mr. 
Ookhale contributed to remove many previous 
misconceptions by his unfailing tact and states- 
man-like moderation, and to pave the way for the 
settlement which ultimately ensued, though only 
after a furtlier d*‘ploi abl(' cn’sis that might have 
b<‘en altog**ther avohled, had his wise counsids at 
onc*‘ pT«*\ail(Ml. 

It would h(‘ prcmiaturt» for nu* to .say anytliing 
at pvi‘sent about tlu* w’ork of tlu* Royal Coinmis- 
.sieii on tie Iiulian Public S<*ivic(‘s, on which I 
had the honour of being otu* of his colleagues. I 
am the only one of his Enro])ean colleagues now 
in India but I am sure th<*y would all bear nu* 
out in deploring as irivpai able the lo.'^s which his 
death has inllicted upon us. For my.^'lf I can say 
(juite frankly tliat even if there were points on 
which we might not hav(* ultimately reached un- 
animity, I would much ratlu*r have* had his 
opinions record(*d in a definite though adverse* form 
than that w** should be deprived of their final 
expression. Noiu* brought more earnestness and 
ability to the defences of his own views ; none was 
at the same time more anxious to pre.serve hsr- 
inon^ apd goodwill throughout opr deliberations. 
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Heavily handicapped by ill-health, he persevered 
in his task witli unbroken coui-age and patience. 
, So great aviis his fortitude and so wonderful win-e 
his powers of rec«peration that, tlioiigli w v kncnv 
his tenure of life to be precarious, wt‘ souiehoAv 
never ceased to rely upon his being with us till 
the end of our labours. 

Only two or three days before his death T re- 
ceived a very kind letter from liim saying that 
he was coming up to Dellii and hoped to see me 
on the very day on whicl), as fate would have it, 
I was to hear the Viceroy pay an elncjiient tribute 
to his memory in the Imperial (Jouncil to whose 
proeeedings ho had so often lent dignity and 
weight. 

Mr. Ookhale .and I often diirenul, and probably 
should have continued to <liHer on many political 
questions, hut I believe .1 may safely a^soii that 
such dilVerences never’ imj)ai]ed the friendliness 
of our j>ers()nal relations so that h<» generously 
npj)reciated and reciprocatcMl the high regard 1 
had for him. 1 shall at any rate always be proud 
to* j*eniember the proof of personal confidence 
which ho gave me less than a y(‘ar ago wh<m on 
receiving the ofi'er of aK.O.l.E. he di^l me tl)e 
honour of coming at once to me and asking mo 
for my advic(\ T gave it to him in all sincerity, 


though with geriuiiie regret. In any other 
circumstances, he nepd not, I thought, have hesi- 
tated for a moment to accept an honour which his 
services to the Empijo in connexion with the 
S<»uth African question would alone have abund- 
.antly siilliced to justify. Rut his acceptance of it, 
whilst he was serving on o Royal Commission 
wliich dealt with such highly controversial qiies- 
tions, would, ] feared, be liable to misconstruction 
in certain (juart(M-s in India which, however, un- 
warrantalde and ignorant, miglit tend to weaken 
his position. 'J'hit such fears were not altogether 
groundless h:«s been sJiown by tlio virulent attacks 
made upon bim only the other day in connexion 
with lii.s c(»ntroveisv witli JMi*. 'rilak- -attacks of 
win'cli the r.mconr sad<lencd if it «lid not, as some 
ol his fiieinls tdl me. actually hasten his end. 
Other arginnnnts besides tliose which I used, and 
his own lo\e of simplicity in all (Externals, no 
doubt contributed als-o 1o laake him decline the 
distinction which had been oUeit’d him. Rut he 
warmly ap[))*r'ciali‘d tJn» sinferity of my advice, 
and T could not alas ! tell liim how reluctantly T 
had giviMi it, loi- the fear was then prcsei\t in loy 
mind, as 1 bidierc* it was in llie minds of thdse 
Avho made him the oUcj*. that lie might not liv^e 
long enough fo*' tin' (dler to be renewed to him. 


Reminiscences of Mr. Gokhale 

BY MRS. SAIRMINI iNAlDU. 


[Soon after the lamented demise of Mr. Gokhale, Mi’s. S irojini Naidii, the distinguished Indian poetess 
wrote in the columns of the Bouihatf f-limnlde a characteristic a[)[»n>ci,iti()n of the man ;».nd his mission 
Mrs. Sarojini had .ample o])portunitie.s to know Mr. Gokhale, and liei- reminiscences of the groat 
leader, which we publish below w ith her permission, will he re.ad with consich'iable interest. — Ed I.IL\ 


}^y porflonal association with Mr. (tokhalc commen- 
ced, as it ended, with a written message. It had fallen 
to me to propose the resolution on th« education of 
women at the Caleiitta Sossions of the All-India Social 
Conference of lOOfi; and something in my .-speech moved 
him sutYiciently to pass mo thego hurried and cordial 
seiitoiioes which, unworthy as I know myself of such 
generous appreciation, I venture to transcribe, since 
they struck the keynote of all our future intercourse. 
“ May I take the liberty,” he wrote, “ to offer you my 
most respectful and enthusiastic congratulations ? Vonr 
speech was more than an intellectual treat of the 
highest order. ... We all felt for the moment to be 
lifted to a higher plane.*' 

An acquaintanoe began on ench a happy note of 
sympathy, gr^w and ripened at the last into a clos^' and 
lovely comradeship which I counted among the crown- 
ing honours of my life. And though it was not without 
its poignant moments of brief and bitter estrangement, 
’#ur friendship was always radiant, both with the joy of 
spiritual refreshment, and the quickening challenge of 


intelic'^'tuMl disciiHKinn and dissent. Above all, there 
was the ever-deepening bond oT our ('ommoii love for 
the niothcrlarid ; and, for a short spare, there was alone 
the added lie of a tender dependence, ii finitfdy toiKdiing 
!Uid child-liko, on nneh eom^ort and Joinpanioiihhip as I, 
wifii my own broken he.iilti, eouid render him through 
long weeks of Nulfering and distress in u foreign land. 

liolween 1907 and LtUI, «t was my good fortune to 
meet him sevor.Tl times, chiefly during my flying visits 
Bombay, but also on difl'erent. oeeasions, in Madras, 
Poona and Delhi. Alter oich meeting, I would always 
earry away the memory of some fervent and stirring word 
of exhortation to yield my life to the sorvioo of India. 
And, oven in the midst of tho crowded activities of those 
cpoeh-nniking years, he found leisure to send me, now 
and then, a warm message of approval, of encourage- 
ment, when any poem or spoecdi or action of mine 
chanced to please him or the frequent rumours of roy 
failing health caused him anxiety or alarm. 

But it was not till the beginning of 1912, when T spent 
a few weeks in Calcutta with my father, that any 
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intimaoy was estaUished betweeo us. Hitherto I 
have always caught you ou the* wing/’ he said, '*now 
I will cage you long enough to grasp your true spirit.” 
il was in the oourse of the long and delightful couversa- 
tions of this period that 1 began to comprehend the 
intrinsic and versatile greatness of the man, and to 
marvel by >Yhat austere ami fruitful process he was able 
to reconcile and assiaiilate the coaiploz and often 
oonllicting qualities of his essentially dual persoimiity 
into so supreme an achieveiiient of single-hearted 
patriotism. It was to me, a valuable lessen in hiiiuaii 
psychology to study the secret of tins rich uiid paradoxi- 
cal nature. Thore'was the outer I'laii as the world knew 
and esteemed him, with his precise and brilliant and 
subtle intellect, his unrivalled gifts of political analysis 
and synthesis, his flawless and relentless mastery and 
use of the consummate logic of co-ordinated lacts und 
figures, his courteous but inexorublu candour in oppohi- 
tion, his patient dignity and courage in honourable 
comproiniso, the breadth and restraint, the vigour and 
voracity of his far-reuchmg statesmanship, the lofty 
simplicities and sacrifices of his daily life. And breaking 
through thu veils of his many self-reprcssioiiK, was the 
inner man that revealed himself to me, in all his intense 
impassioned hunger for human kinship and airoctiun, 
in all the tuuiull and longing, cue agony of doubt and 
eostacy of faith of tho born idealist, perpetually 
seeking some unchanging reality in a world full of 
shifting diHillnsion and despair. In him, 1 felt that 
both tho praeticul, strenuoiis worker and tho mystic 
dreamer of dreams wore harmonised by tho age-long 
discipline of his Uruhminical aiicestry which centuries 
before had evolved the spitit of the Khugvat Gita and 
delinod true Yoga as Wisdom 'in Action. Hut even he 
could not escape the limitations of his inlicritanco. 
Wide and just us were his recognitions of all human 
claims to equality, he had nevertheiess hidden away, 
perhaps unsuspected, something of tlmt eoiibcrvati^c 
pride of his BriihuiiniesJ descent which instirietively 
resented the least question of its unuient monopoly of 
power. One little instuiiee of this wealviicsb—tf I may 
use tho word occurs to me. At the All-India 
Conference which was hold iii Calcutta at the end 
of I'd Li, 111 the course of an address on the so- 
called I depressed Classes, 1 liajqjunod to have re- 
marked that the denial of tlioir human righls 

and oppnrtLiiiities of life was l.trgcly due to tho 
tyranny of arrogant Hrahmins in the past. My father 
who was also present at the meeting, noted and ironical- 
ly rallied mo on tho phrase which appi.-alcd to both liis 
senso of humour and equity. Ihit, to iiiy surprise, I 
found that Mr. Gokhalo regarded tho word 'arrogiiiit’ 
almost as a personal atfront ! " It was no doubt a bravo 

and beautiful speech,” he said in a tone of reproach, 
** but you somotiinos use harsh, bold phrases.” Soon 
after, discussing an allied topic, he burst out saying 
** You — in spite ot yourself — you are topically Hindu in 
spirit. You begin with a ripple and end in eternity.” 
** But,” I answered, a little nettled, ** when have 1 ever 
disclaimed my heritage?” Another conversation of 
these weeks stands out with speoial signilicancc in tho 
light of coming events. One morning, a little despond- 
ent and sick at heart about national alfairs in general, 
he suddenly asked me ^ what is yout' outlook for 
India One of liopo,” I replied. “What is your 
vision of the immediate future ? ’ Tho liindu-Muslim 
Unitf in loss than live years,” 1 told him witli joyous 
oonviotion, Child,” he said, with a note of yearning 
^ ftdoesB in bis voice, you are a poet, but you hope too 


muoh. It will not come in your lifetime or in mine. 
But keep your faith and work if you can.” In March 
of the following year, I met him for a few minutes* 
only at a large party in Bombay given by Sir Pheroze- 
shab Mehta for the member of the Uoyal CommissiOD, 

1 had recently brought out a new book of verses which 
just then happily lor me was attracting some attention 
and applause. And Mr. Gokhale’s short conversation 
with me was very characteristic of his attitude of dis- 
trust towards such things. ” Docs the lUme still burn 
brightly ? ” he questioned, Brighter than ever,” 1 
answered. But he shook bis head doubtfully tod a 
little steinJy. *T wonder,” he numbered, I wonder how 
the storm of such long duration will withstand excessive 
adulation and succchh.” 

A week later, it was my unique privilege to attend and 
address the new historic sessions of the Muslim League 
whic^i met in X^ucknow on the 22nd March to adopt a 
new Constitution which sounded the keynote of loyal 
co-operation with the sister community in all matters of 
national welfare and progress. The unanimous acclama- 
tion with which it was carried by both the older and 
younger schools of Miissalman politicians marked a new 
era and inaugurated a new standard in the history of 
modern Indian affairs. From Lucknow 1 travelled, al- 
most witlvut a brosk direct to Poona, where 1 was due 
on the 2r)th, and on the morning of the 2Btb, I walktid 
DvruHs with tJie Hon. Mr. Paranjpye from Fergusson 
College to the Servants of India Society. I iound tho 
wurld-famous leader ot the National Indian Congress 
weak and suffering trom a relapbO of his old illness, but 
busy hcaiiniiig the journals that wore full of comments 
and criticisms ot the Muslim League and its new ideals, 
”Ah,'’he cried with outstretched hands when fie saw 
me, ” have you come to tell me that your vision was 

true ? ” and he began to question mo over and 

ever again with a breath eagerness that seemed almost 
impatient of my words about the real underlying apiril 
of tho Cotilerence. His weary and pain worn face 
lighted up with pleaNuro when 1 assured him that, so far 
at least as the younger men were coui'erncd, it was not 
an instinct of mere political expediency but one of genu- 
ine conviction and a growing consciousness of wider and 
graver national responNibility tliat bad prompted them 
to stretch out so frankly and generously, the hand of 
good fellowship to the Hindus, and 1 hoped that the 
coming ("ofigress would respond to it with equal, if not 
even greater, cordiality. ” So far as it lies in my power,” 
he answered, ” it shall bo done.” After an hour or so 
1 found iiim exhuustod with the excitement of the happy 
news I had (brought him from so far I but he insisted on 
mv returning to complete my visit to him that afternoon. 
When 1 went hack to thu Servants of India Society in 
tho evening, I found a strangely transformed Mr. Gok- 
halc, brisk and smiling, a little pale, but without any 
trace of the morning’s Jangour and depression. What,” 

1 almost screamed as he was preparing to lead the way 
upstairs, ^‘fcureJy you cannot mean to mount all those 
stops, you are too ill.” Jio laughed, **you have put 
new hope into mo,” ho said, I feel strong enough 
to face life and work again.” Presently, his sister 
and two charming daughters joined us for half an 
hour un tho broad terrace with its peaceful view over 
sunset hills and valleys and wo talked of pleasant and 
passing things. Thi^'was my first and only glimpse 
and realization of tho personal domestic tide of this 
lonely and iraporaonal worker. After their departure we 
sat quietly in the gathering twilight till his golden voice 
atirred by some deep emotion, broke the silence wi ' 
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golden wordu of counsel and admonition, so grand, so 
Holuuiii and ho inspiring, that they have never ceased to 
thrill me. Ho spoke of the unequalled happiness and 
privilege of service for Indiii. ''tituiid here with me,” 
he said, ** with the stars and hills for witness and in 
their presence concenrate your life and your talent, 
your song and your speet^h, your thought and your 
dream to the motherland. O poet, see visions ft om the 
hilltops and spread abroad the message of hope to 
the tollers in the vallyes.” Ah 1 look my leave of him, 
he said again to this humble messenger of happy tidings: 

You have given me new hope, new faith, new courage. 
To-night I shall rest. I shall sleep with a heart at 
peace.” 

Two .nonths later, early in June after an absence of 
fifteen years, I found myself in London once riioic and 
among the many friends who grouted me on my arrival 
was the familiar figure of Mr. Gokhale in wholly unfami- 
liar European garments and— yes -actually an English 
top hat. L stared at linn for a nioment. ''Whore,” 1 asked 
him, " is your rebellious turlian. ’ Hut 1 soon got accus- 
tomed to this new phase of my old friend to a social 
Gokhale who attended parties and frequented theatres, 
played bridge and entertained ladies at dinner on the 
terrace of the National Liberal ('liib, a far cry from the 
terrace of the Servants of India Society. 

1u spite of his uncertain health, he was very busy 
throughout the summer with his work on the Uoyal 
Commission and his anxious prc'OccupationsLvitli Indian 
affairs in South Africa, then threatening an acute crisis. 
But ho would often eorne to see me whore I was staying 
at the house of Sir Krishna (Lipta. Mr. <}okhale had a 
great fancy for cherries, and I ahvays took care to pro- 
vide a liberal supply whenever he was expected. " Every 
man has his price,” 1 would tease him, "and yours is 
-- cherries." One day, at the end of .Inly, sitting over a 
dish of ripe red cheiries, 1 broached the subject of a 
delicate mission which I had undertaken on behalf of 
the London Indian A.'iSooiation, a new htudent organi- 
zation that had been only a lew ^v*oekH previously 
founded by Mr. xM. A. .linnah with tec active and eager 
support of Indian studeiics in London. Their earnest 
endeavour was to provide a permanent centre to focus 
the scattered student life in London and to build up 
such staunch tradition 6£ co-operation and fellowship 
that this young association might eventually grow into 
a perfect miniature and iiDdel of the federated India of 
the future, the India of their dreams : and it was their 
ardent desire to start on their new mission of service 
with a word of sympithy and blessing from this iiicom- 
parable friend and servant of India, At first a firm 
refusal of my request backed by the strict prohibition 
of his doctors of all iiodue strain and fatigue somewhat 
daunted me. But I had a little rashly rn^eor less 
pledged my word that he would speak, and I redoubled 
my persuasions. " You not only defy all laws of health 
yourself,” he grumbled, “ but incite me also to di.^oljedi- 
cnce and revolt." " Besides " -and his eyes flashed 
for a moment, what right had you to pledge your 
word for me i'” ” The right,” 1 told him, " to de- 
mand from you at all costs a racssuge of hope for tho 
young generation.' A lew days later, on the 2nd 
August, ho delivered a magnificunt inaugural address 
at Caxten Hall in tho presence of a large and on- 
Hiusiastic audience of students, and set before them 
those sublime lessons of patriotism and solf-Nacrifico 
wbioii ho alone uo signally, among the iiicti of hie 


generation, was competent to teach with authority 
and grace. 

Shortly afterwards ho loft for India to wage his brave 
and glorious battle in the cause of his suffering 
compatriots in South Africa. And though now his 
health was finally ruined beyond all chance of recovery, 
it was with the rapture of victorious martyrdom that 
he wrote from his sick-hed, about the end of December, 
to toll me how prompt and splendid hud been tho 
response of a truly United India to tho call of her 
gallant heroes fighting for right and justice in a far- 
olT land. ^ 

On his return to England in tli« spring of 11114, Jiis con- 
dition was so precarious as to cause his friends and physi- 
cians the gravest concern ; and at first ho was confined 
entiicly to bea. But with his evcr-gracioiis kindness to- 
wards me, ho paid me a visit on tho very day he was per- 
mitted to leave his room, as 1 was then too ill to go and 
see him. *' Why should a song-bird like you have a brok- 
en wing,” ho murmured a little sadly i and presently, told 
me that he had just received his own death warrant at 
the hands of Ins doctors, " With tho utmost care, ’ ho 
said, they think, I might perhaps live for three vcai's 
longer.” Hut, in his calm and llirMighttiil manner theio 
was no sign of selfiKh rebellion or fear, - only an infinite 
regret for his unfinished scivice to India. 

But soon, 1 was well enough to accompany him on 
the short motor drives that were his sole form of recrea- 
tion; and on mild daysman \vc sat in the soft siinsiiirie 
under tho bu<ldi)>g treses of Kensington hardens ho 
would talk lo mo with that sura instinct of his for 
choice and gra)d)ic phruscs that lent his conversation so 
mueh ciistiiH tion and charm. "Live me a corner of 
your brain that 1 can cull my own, ” he wi>uld say. And 
ill that Hpeciai corner that was his 1 treasure many 
moniorabL sayings. Ileuretto wonder not merely at 
the raiigt) and variety of his culture but at his fastidious 
preferences for what Charles ijumh has called the deli- 
caoioH of fine literature. Ho bud also an almost roman- 
tic curiosity towuids the larger aspect of life and death 
and destiny and a quick apprehension of the mysterioim 
forces that govern the luhin springs of humun feeling 
and expctience. One day, a little wistfully he said, "Do 
you know, 1 feel tliat an abiding sadness uiuIckIiob all 
that unfailing briglitncss of yours. Is it because you 
have come so near death that its shadows still cling to 
you”? "No,” 1 answerod, " 1 have coino so near life 
that its liruH have burnt me.” Hut like a homing bird, 
his heart would always reluru wilh swift and certain 
flight to the one immutable passion of his life, his love 
for that India, which to him was mistress and mother, 
godduHS and child in one. He would speak of tho 
struggles and disappointments of his early days, the 
triumphs and fuiluros, the rewards and renunciations of 
hiK later years, his vision of India and her ultimate goal, 
her iniiiiediatu value as an Imperial asset, and her 
appointed place and purpose in the wider counsels and 
responsibilities of the Empire. He spoke too of his 
work and his colleagues, tho Uoyal ConiiniHsion, the 
Viceregal Council and tho National Cungress ; and 
though to the end ho roiiiainod a better judge of human 
situation rathgr tiiaii of individuals, I was struck 
with the essenfial fairness of his cstiniatos which scem- 
od in one liiniinous phrase lo reveal the true lueasuro of 
a man. Of one, he said that " Ho can mould heroes out 
of cominoii clay,” of another that “ lie has fine sincerity 
a little marred by hasty jndgment,” of yet another " He 
has true stuff in him and that froedoin from all sectarian 
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projudioe which will iiiako him the best ambassador of 
the HiudU'Muslim unity.” Of a fourth He has made 
those sacrifices which entitle him to be heard.” 

Of the many pressin^f matters that occupied his mind 
at that time, there were four which to him wore of 
absorbing interest. His scheme for compulsory educa- 
tion which, ho felt, was the only solid basis on which to 
fouud any lasting national progress ; the Hindu-Mussal- 
rnan question which, ho said, could be most oil'ectively 
solved if the leaders of the si.stor communitios would deal 
in a spirit cf perfect unison wiih certain fundamental pro- 
blems of LMjual and prgont importance to both the high 
privilege ai.d heavy responsibility of tlio young genera- 
tion whoso 1 unction it was to grapple with more 
immense and vital issues than his gunerution hud been 
called upon to face; and of course, the future of the 
Servants of India SSociety, which was the actual embodi- 
ment of all his dreams and devotion for India. 

Those opon -air conversations, however, came to a 
speedy end. lie suddenly grew worse and was for- 
1 iddeii to leave hiH room or to receive visitors, liut 1 
was fortunate enough to be allowed to ^ee him almost 
daily for a few hours till his doparturo to Vichy, in 
his whimsical way he would call me the best of all his 
prescriptions. To my usual <]ucry on crossing the 
threshold of his sich'i’oom Well ; am 1 to be a stimu- 
lant or a sedative to-day his invariable reply was 
*‘ijoth.” And this one word most adequately hummed 
up the need oL his sinking lieart and overburdened 
brain through these an'ciouH and critical weeks. 

The interval betwi'.cn his iirst and second visits to 
Vichy he spent ui a (juiut little cottage at Twickenham 
us the guest and neighbour of .^Ir. and Airs. JUtan Tata, 
to whom the nation already owes so many debts of 
gratitude, and the iiionotouy of the long hours of his 
temporary and interrupted convalescence was often 
brightened by the presence of friends whose visits to 
him were really pligriinagcs, and sustained by ^he 
devoted atteiidaiicc of Dr. Jivruj Mehta who has since 
won such proud academie honours, -and of whom Mr. 
Gokhale more than once said. **llo will go tar und be 
a leader of men.” 


From Vichy he wrote, ** Here, in this intense mental 
solitude, I have come upon the bedrock truths of life and 
must learn to adjust myself to their demands.” The 
outbreak of war in August brought him back to England 
a little prematurely. .But though hii healtn had obviodi- 
ly improved, and he was better able to stand the strain 
of his arduous work on^the Royal Commission, he seemed 
oppressed with a sharp and sudden sense of ej^iJe in the 
midst of an alien civilization and people. He was 
haunted by a deep nostalgia which he himself could not 
e:< plain, nut merely for the wonted physical scenes and 
surroundings but for the spiritual texts and tongues of 
his ancestral land. His conversation during these days 
was steeped in allusions to the old banskril writers 
whose mighty music was in his very blood. 

The last occasion on which 1 saw him was on the 8th 
Dciober, two days before 1 sailed for India. Some* 
thing, may be, of the autumnal sadness ot fahen leaves 
and growing miAts had passed into his mood ; or, may 
be, he felt the foreshadowing of the wings of Death. 
But as he nude mo farewell, ho said, I do not think we 
shall meet again. U yon live, remember your life is de- 
dicated to the service of the country. My work is done,” 

Early in December shortly alter his arrival froQ 
Europe, he wrote to complain of the “ sourvy trick ” 
fate hud played him in a renewal of his old trouble 
but succeeding letters reported returning strength 
and ability to work again, jn the last letter written the 
day before his fatal illness ho spoke of his health 
being now stationary and ot his coming visit to Delhi. 
But. it was otherwise ordained. As the poet says, 
True as the peach to its ripening taste is destiny to 
her hour.” iiis predesined hour had already struck. 
On the I'.^th February, thaself-samo stars that he had 
invoked one year ago to witness the cosecration of a 
life to the service ut India kept vigil over the passing 
of tliis great saint and soldier of the national rigbtoous- 
ness. And of him burely, in another age and in another 
land weie Ihc prophetic words uttered— “ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a mao lay down hia life 
lor his friends.” 


READY SHORTLY. 

GOKHALE’S SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

Mr*Jn accordance with the permission gi\en by the Hon. Mr. Gokhulo a few weeks before his death Messrs. 
G. A. Nalesan iV C’o., Piiblishers, Madrus, will issue shortly an authorised and up-to-date edition of his speeches 
and writings. Every attempt will ho made to make the colleetioii eomprehoiisive and exhaustive. Tlie book 
which will contain several portraits of Mr. Gokhale will bo in crown octavo size, printed on feather weight 
paper and pnerd at Rupees Tliiee per copy. Subscribers of the [mliinL l<€ri*iu\ can have it at Rs. 2-8. 

The volnnie will includv the full text ot all his BiidgeUSpcerhes in the Viceroy’s ('ouncil and a Selection of 
other important specebes before the same, (li) Selections from thobc delivered in I be Bombay Legislative Council. 
0*1) Selections from bis speeches delivered before various sittings of the Indian Mational Congress, including the full 
text of Iiis Presidential Address at fhe llenares Congress. (4) Seiner, ions from the speecdies delivered in England 
during his trips. (.'») His appreeiutioiiN of Kanade, VV. C. Borinerji, Dadabhai, Sir P. M. Mehta, and others. (6) A few 
select papers fiom the *]c>urrial of th6 Poona Sarvajatiik Sabha. (7) His parting speech at the Forgusson 
College, Me., etc. Every iitti'iiipt will be mhdeto make the collection as exhaustive and ooroprehensive as possible. 
The book will contain a lengthy account of his life and several portraits of him and of his Guru^ the late 
AJahadev Govindu Kanade, and sovoral others. Price Ks. Three. To Subscribers of the Indian Review^ Rs. 2-8. 

(i. A. NATKSAN & CO., BOOKSKJ.LEES, 4, SUM^UKAWA ( JIETTY STREET, MADRAS. 



MR. GOKHALE: A CHAPLET OF EULOGY. 


The prurujiture and untimely death of Mr. Ookhale has evoked many a toueliing tribute from 
fteveral of his English friends and some well known workers of the Indian causa in England. Sir 
William Wedderburn who had almost a parental affection for Mr. Gokhale writes a touching notice of 
his remarkable career in the columns of the London Daibj ^ ews and Lmdar, Mr. II. W. Novinson, 
the famous journalist and Mr. hi. A. L. Kisher, Mr. Gokhalo’s colleague on the Public Services 
Commission, pay their tributes in the columns of the Xation^ and there is a regular chaplet of eulogy 
in the well known Congress organ India from Mr. Cokluile’s many friends and admirers. 


SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN, UAllT. 

He was endeared to aill who knew him for his saintly 
oharacter, and he was revered for the power of his intel- 
lect, standing before the world as the iiriost type of tho 
Indian sage. But besides all personal feeling, and 
looking to the future of India, his loss at this critical 
time cannot bo over-estimated; for ho enjoyed as no 
other living person enjoys tho combined conddenco of 
thinking minds in India and in England. Ho was a 
link of toio metal uniting the East and the West. 

« » It 

Bnt perhaps the uiidertuking which more than any 
other will perpetuate his work and inilcenco was tho 
foundation ten years ago of ** Ttio Servants ot India 
Society.” Believing in the nobility of human endeavour, 
and that ho that would be tho greatest should bo tho 
servant of all, he gathered around him a band of young 
men, who lived the simple life under liis tutelage in the 
Society’s home near Poona, and whom he trained to 
devote themselves whole-heartedly to the service of 
Mother India. ^ ^ * SuiToring trom the pain of so 
sudden a personal grief, these hurried lines are all that 1 
can, at the momenl, write regarding my triond. In say- 
ing good-byolast September, ho doubted whether ho 
wouU again see England or again shake me by the hand. 
In one respect his e.Ypresscd wish was fullilled, for he 
has died at home, in his own country in the loving 
presence of his family and tho friends of his youth. 

SIR HENRY COTTON, K.C.S L 

I do not forget the innumerable spheres of labour 
Mr. Gokhale prescribed for himself, and how ho toiled 
on behalf of education in India and of his fellow- 
oountrymen in South Africa. But I prefer to dwell on 
the personal character of the man and oi| the noble 
features of his private life. Above all, 1 mSh to render 
my tribute to his sympathetic nature, his solf-saori- 
floing disposition, the exceptional integrity of his 
Qonduct on all occasions and in all affairs, and the 
boDOiiir and chivalry of bis life’s work. . 

THE RIGHT H0N.S7ED AMEER ALL 

i found in him a man of strong oonvictions, courage- 
OUi^in their expression, at the same time willing to 
dieeuss and give a reasonable hearing to other and 
divergent views. There are so few men in India of bis 
oolibro that his death means a real loss to the 
oountryt 


THE RT. HON. LORD RE AY. G.C.S.I, G.&LE. 

(Late Governor of Bombay,) 

With deep regret I have heard of the death of Mr. 
Gokhale, for whom I had the greatest regard. Ho 
devoted his life to the service of ifuiiaii interests with 
great self-sacrifice and siiiglo-Qiindedness. His counsel 
was always of great value, and his sagacity led him to 
take a just and moderate view of tho problems which 
the Government of India has to solve. Tho loss of 
such a man must be felt in many directions and his 
memory cannot fail to he held in honour by all who 
came in contaLr. with him. 

SIR GEORGE BIRD WOOD. K.C.LE, CS.L 

Tho '' Chitpavaiis ” are born statesmen, as well as -so 
far as race goes— pure Brahmans, and because ol this I 
always kept my eye on Mr. Gokhale from his first 
appearance in public life in Bombay ; and when 1 oamo 
to know him, on his arrival in England in 1897, and 
found that he was up to the high standard of his race, 
in virility and intellectual force, 1 was at once filled with 
admiration of him, and,! may add,(|uite hrothc riy affection 
I found that ho was no self-seeking poliiician, but a 
statesman by natural instinct. Ho was quite indifferent 
to popular support and favour, provided he was satisfied 
that ho was serving the best interests of India. Ho 
never stooped to the flattering of friends or foes. His. 
words never went beyond his deeds : while his deeds 
always answered to ins words. He was also, in his 
private character, tho most lovable and charming of men ; 
and his deatii is in every way an incaloulable Joss. 
But his example will live for ever ; and, so long as his 
luccessors are true to it, will prove an enduring bleSiiiDg 
to Shri Bharata. ^ 

SIR KRISHNA GUPTA, K.C.S.L 
In ability, in eloquence, in mastery of detail and in 
lucidity and cogency of argument he was second to 
none ; but the great secret ot his success was perhaps 
his transparent sincerity, his singleness of purpose, and 
above all, his saintly character. 

MR. CHARLES ROBERTS, M.P. 

(Under iSecretnry of biatt for India^ 

No ono could fail to be struck by tho foioe and in- 
sight, the comprehensive grasp and the praoticol 
moderation of his mind, and his early death is widely 
felt to be a disaster not only in India, but in England* 
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MS. H. W. NEVINSON. 

What he aaid of Ranado was tru^ of himself : ‘ It was 
as though the first person singular did not exist in his 
vocabulary. But however quiet his speech, the courage 
of unyielding conviction and of that regardlessness of 
self or fortune or applause was always felt behind it. 
It needs some braver v to continue insisting on the 
same cause year after year with hardly any apparent 
result. And perhaps it needs even more to protest against 
a burning national injui>tiuo before a council of officials 
Avho stare coldly or write letters, and then, year after 
year, proceed to the next business as though nothing 
had been said.’ • 

" Courage underlying a sweet reasonableness was the 
characteristic of the man and of liis speaking. It 
made him a speaker of singular attraction and lucidity. 
But he was never satisfied with words. Ho knew how 
easily reformers are beguiled into believing that 
when speeches have boon made, something has been 
accomplished. Ho knew that' speeches accomplish 
nothing unless action follows, and with this knowledge 
he founded the ‘Servants of India.’ In their monastic 
home, close beside the Forgusson College, ho was living 
with about a dozen other Knights of the Spirit, all 
bound by vows to earn no money for themselves, to 
regard all Indians as brothers without distinction of 
easte or creed, to engage in no personal quarrel, and 
to devote them.selveH to India. The novitiate lasted 
five years, and for two of those years they wandered 
through India, like Sanyasis, to learn the needs of 
the people at first hand. Liko Gokhalo himself, thoy 
were, in fact, Sanyas s, or ascetic pilgrims, of politics. 
Political enfranchiKcmcnt was their uitiraate aim. 
Before it could be secured, they 'knew that the people of 
India must he released from much of the bondage thoy 
have laid on tbemselves— the harassing ritugl, immature 
marriage, the exclusion from life’s decencies of some 
fifty million pariahs who eat dead animals and think 
it a mortal sin if their shadow touches a Brahman. 
Besides there was ordinary education, for which the 
Government at that time ijiado hardly any grant, 
though only one malo in ten could read, aud only seven 
females in a thousand. 

Courage, colf-assertion, and discipline in public life 
were the qualities which ho found wanting and which ho 
hoped to develop through tba Congress and such mis- 
sionary means as his Order of Servants. The last time 
I saw him he was hoping that the service of Indian 
troops would raise the position of the w'hole people in 
English eyes. In spite of failing health and many dis- 
appointments, I always found him the same in reasona- 
ble mood and courtesy— always the same in accurate 
knowledge and lucidity of statement. 1 think he had the 
most statesmanlike mind I have known, and certainly the 
most sweetly reasonapble nature unless Canon Barnett, 
whom he much resembled, equalled him. But I best like 
to remember hi.m standing on that platform at Surat and 
stretching out both arms to shelter his rival and enemy, 
Mr, Tilak, from the assaults cf Constitutional Congress- 
men, whilst the huge paviltion roared with the chaos of 
10,000 white and orange forms in strife, and Extremists 
danced upon the table, striking with long staves at any 
head whieh looked Moderate. When Mr. Tilak was re- 
leased last year from six years* imprisonment for eedi- 
tiouR piiblieation. Ookhale. I am told, exclaimed. ‘Poor 
man k He has suffered for our country’; and now we 
read that Mr. Tilak spoke in his praise at th# cremation, 


PROFESSOR H. A. L. FISHER. 

(Member of the Public Sd'vice Commiaaion.) 

In talent and character he was extraordinary, combin- 
ing ill a singular degree the visionary qualities of tbe. 
Indian saint with the dexterity and perspective of West- 
ern public life. Even in India, where saints are not un- 
common, Gokhale's saintliness shone with a peculiar 
lustre ; for not only was he utterly disinterested in bis 
pursuit of patriotic ends, caring nothing for wealth or 
station, but his rare spiritual intensity was united to a 
subtlety of mind, a quick grasp of practical detail, and a 
gift for action, qualities not usually associated with the 
devotional temperament of the East. That he was a 
great orator 1 can well believe, for his use of English 
was exact and brilliant and entirely free from the redund* ' 
anev and mngniloqiience which is sometimes imputed 
to Indi.m eloquence. As a member of a Royal Commis- 
sion, he always knew what he wanted to get from a wit- 
ness, and, in a few terse and apposite questions, gener- 
ally managed to get it. Though his training had been 
mathematical, he was well-read in modern historical and 
political literature, and had collocfted at Poona an excel- 
lent library, centred round the nationalist ides, to the 
study of which he was went to dedicate some part of 
every year. Yet neither in learning nor in the condudt 
of affairs had be any touch of pedantry. Be could 
distinguish a big issue from a small one, and was ready 
to jettison unessential things, if by concession he might 
achieve the larger objects which ho had in view. 

SIR HERBERT ROBERTS, Bart., M.P. 

First, Mr, Gokhale was a man of rare intellectual 
gifts. His work as a member of the Viceroy’s Council 
disclosed a mind able not only to unravel intricate finan- 
cial problems, but also to grasp the larger aspects of 
general policy. Again, his knowledge of the conditions 
and needs of India, ot her veal life and spirit, was pro- 
bably unique. Add to this the influence of a personal- 
ity of exceptional charm, absolute simplicity and self- 
surrender, combined with qualities of undaunted cour- 
age and determination at any cost to act in accordance 
with the principles which dominated his whole oareor. 

^ ^ Ho won the confidence and respect of succeeding 

Viceroys in India and of Secretaries of State at home, 
and I venture to affirm that few moie remarkable in- 
stancoB can be found of the power of one striking per- 
sonality upon the devcropinorit o9 an Imperial issue of 
first magnitude than that of the great man whose loss wo 
sorrowfully mourn to-day. Assuredly, though dead, he 
will yet speak in the coming now' and better day of 
India. 

SIR THEODORE MORISON, K.C.I.E. 

My mind goes back to the days when we first met as 
Additional Members of Lord Curzon's Council. 1 soon 
conceived not only a great respect but also a regard for 
him. * * ♦ * The last talks I had with him were 
after the war had hrukrn out, and I think that 
the feeling v^hich was then uppermost in his mind 
was that that Eugland was in danger, and that the hege- 
mony of the T orkJ might pass to a power which despis- 
ed her ideals and her theories of Government. That to 
him would have been a cataclysm of all his hopes for . 
India and for the world, and I am convinced his loyalty 
to the Empire in this great crisis was no passing emo- 
tion but the expression pf his most abiding convictioQS, 
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MIRZA ABBAS ALI BAIG, C-S-L 

(Member of the Council of India,) 

Mr. G. K. Gokhalc’s sad death is an irreparable na- 
tional calamity. In him India has lost one of her greatest 
BODS, and the foremost of her public men. As a political 
leader he was unsurpassed in the hold he had acquired 
on the affectionate esteem and confidence of his country- 
men. This was the result of a rare combination of noble 
qualities. The purity of his life and the sincerity of his 
motiros were as transparent as a crystal. 

MR. A. MAGGALLUM SGOTT, M.P. 

His constructive and formative genius was one of the 
chief factors in consolidating the Indian national move- 
ment into a powerful constitutional force. Although he 
never held cfUce in the sense of directly controlling 
policy, vet his all too short life’s work has had a power- 
ful influence on the development of the Indian con- 
stitution. To him, no less than to Lord Uardingc or 
Jjord Morloy or Lord Crowe, is due the credit of 
the happier state of things which now prevails in India. 
It is a terrible tragedy that he should have been taken 
away at the time when his influence would have been 
most useful in shaping the dovelopmcnts wltich must 
follow. The nation which ran produce such a states- 
man as Copal Krishna Gokhale need have no fears us to 
its destiny and the empire which has the wisdom to 
recognise and accept them need not view with anxiety 
the growth of a national movement. 

DR. V. H. RUTHERFORD. 

M''. Ciokhale was not a Maz/iiii, nor a William roll, 
nor ii William Wallace, and yet his name will b<^ honour- 
ably mentioned in the history of Indian nationalism. A 
diplomatist to his finger-tips, he knew how to pUy on the 
national lyre without offmiding the offiGial ear. Uis 
advocicy of freedom and his country’s rights never 
brought him into violent conlliot with tho llritish hierar- 
chy. and the honour conferred upon some of his com- 
patriot'* of banishment without charge or t»-ial never 
fell to hi* lot; nor did he ever languish, like the Irish 
leaders, in British gaols as a political snhpoct. In sharp 
contiMdistinctioM to the programme of phvsi^*al force 
para led in Ulster and approved hv one political party in 
Greit llritain. Mr. Gokhalr.’H policy for India was one 
of p lacnful penetration. The first fruits of his olTorts 
were the Morloy reforms luit whether he was responsi- 
ble for their mildness or not. Lord Morley nlcnc can say. 

A lit^e more of tho Western spirit of militancy would 
have made Mr. Gokhale a really fonnidabte loader like 
Parnell or KoBfluth, but born and bred in the mephitic 
atm isphero of Nubjeotion and alien ovor-rulc, one can- 
not hilt admire tho way in which ho overc^ino his sur- 
roundings and accomplished good work fot^iis country. 
India's loyal sons will follow in his train until India’s 
soul is satisfied and her freedom attained, 

SIRMANGHERJEE BHOWNAQGREE, K.G.I.E 

1 regard as one of his most notable anhierements tho 
estarblisliment of the Servants of India Society, because 
I have felt that the discussion of Indian questions re- 
quires deep s*ndy on the part of tho public men of India, 
and the 'institution of such a body is to my mind well 
•depted to train tho rising generation of intelligent 
Indians to carry on the work which he performed to 
fuah An eminent degroo during his all too short' life. 


RIGHT HON- E. S MONTAGU. M-P- 

(Chancellor of the juiichy of Lancaster^ formerly 
Under Secretary of for India,) 

We have lost the outstanding figure in the great 
trantiition stage of modern India ; a man whose abilities 
brought him to the forefront, and whose sense of right 
forced him into controversies of which we have not yet 
seen the end. lint at (bis moment the dominant feeling 
among all who were brought into contact with him is, i. 
think, that the value of a life and personality such as 
bis —a record of single-minded devotion loan unselfish 
ideal and of eeaseless labour in its service over an al- 
most unlimited field of activity— stand above and apart 
from fill controversy. * * * "One of the many remark-* 
able churacterihtics of Mr. Gokhale was the degree to 
which he was able to combine enthusiasm for reform 
with a patient industry not too often found in close 
asHociation with the liist (|ijalitv. But he never allowed 
his idealism and his infinite cup.'icity for taking pains 
to interfere with one another ; rather, they both served 
as a joint inspiiatinn to the work he Nct before him. 
The result was that, whether one agrred or disagreed 
with film, he gave a sense of ptactiealneHH in his deal- 
ings which seemed to sweep away half the di/Iiculties at 
tho outset. * * * Ho impi eased one as being among 

the most candid and unassuming of men and he was 
equally ready to give or to take advice where it seemed 
most serviceable. His mind possessed tho qualities 
ascribed to statesmanhbip without overlosing tho file 
of its oiithiiHiaKins or its v^arm human intfucsts. Wc 
fool that his loss touches deeply not only India but 
the Kmpiro and the whole world of men whose 
thoughts mo»'e in liarmony, whether they know it or 
not, with tho spirit of the brotherhood of Tho Servants 
of India.” 

MR. J. RAMSAY MAGDONALD, M-P. 

In him India hud a faithful and devoted son. Ho 
belonged to that raco of Itidians who retained that calm 
dignity of mind and spirit wliich ermos from an un- 
assailable belief in their own race and its destiny. 

He know tho NVest, its povvers and its kingdoms. No 
one paid a morn wdiolc-hoartcd homage to its attainments. 
Hut ho knew tlu* Kast too. The breath of the life of 
his Mother India was liis own breath of life.. .Icalously 
he guarded her reputation, faithfully ho strove to 
remove licr dcfcotw, Wliero she had Lille:), he sought to 
uplift her: where, she hid triiiniphed, he sought to 
praise hor. 

I have sat for miinv days with him on the Royal Com- 
mission, and of tho many interestH of that Commission 
his pci'sonalitv and ii'othods have been in the forofront. 
His knowledge, his rcMoiirco, his nimhlcness, his persist- 
ence. hiH aiithoi'iiv. havn been a sourno of cndlcBS * 
wonder to me And he will noveu* sign tho report. 

Sadlv I parted from liiiii whiii he went away, fori 
knew that the (.lianeoH wore that wc should never meet 
again. May his resting ))Iaco remain in tho affection- 
ate hearts of his people. Ho would desire no other 
shrine May his work inspiro those who have to step 
in and fill the places he has loft vacant. He would 
have prayed for no bettor resurrection. 

MR. DAJl ABAJI KHARE. 

Ho w.iB just the man which the times required— -al- 
ways solicitous for his country’s welfare, proud of its 
past glory aud confident of its capacity to achieve gveater 
glory in the future, but at the same time quite alive to its 
present shortcomings and their resultant disabilities, 



THE HORSE AND WAR. 


HILE the expansion of mechanical trans- 
port has largely reduced the number of 
horses required for the transport service 
of the army, a corresponding expansion 
in civilian life has largely decreased the numbers 
of horses of the omnibus type, which had for 
many years been our chief source of supply for 
the Royal Artilfery. Further during recent 
years we have been compelled to realise that 
Cavalry regiments in the Home army contained a 
very considerable number of horses which would 
not be fit for the great strain that would be 
imposed on them on the outbreak of war. This 
led to an increase in the establishment of horses 
to ensure that no animal would be in the 
ranks on mobilization until he had reached (> 
years of age. Since the outbreak of war a 
very large number of horses have been re- 
quired for the army, very many more indeed 
than our mobilization problem over provid- 
ed for, owing to the enormous expansion of our 
forces, particularly the Artillery branch. The ar- 
rangements for mobilization as regards horses were 
based on the application of the impressment law 
which permits the State on a national emergency 
to impress for public service any horse found fib 
at a price to be settled by the purchasing officer, 
usually County gentlemen of repute who volunteer 
their services. Now while the horses required for 
draught purposes require little training as disci- 
pline is inborn, the cavalry troop horse requires 
a great deal. Thanks to recent additions to the 
peace establishment of cavalry regiments and the 
system of boni'ding out trained horses to private 
persons under certain conditions, Cavalry regiments 
were able to mobilize with full complement of 
trained horses and retain a first reinforcement of 
about 8 ®/ 0 when war broke out ; while the 
sections of the Army Horse Reserve were able to 
supply the horses required for th^ Artillery and 
Transport Units. On mobilization reserve units 
of the various mounted branches were formed for 
the purpose of training drafts of men and horses 
for the troops in the field. These reserve units 
are filled up from the horses obtained by 
impressment and they supply the field army 
units. The remount depots refill the reserve 
units while the depots are refilled by pur- 
chases both in the United Kingdom,* and from 
such oversea places as Australia, Canada and 
South Amarica, another of the many great 
advantages which the Command of the sea con- 
27 


fers on us. Reviewing the situation genevafty 
the system resulted in placing within a* fortnight, 
of the order i^o mobilize 36,000 horses in the Ex- 
peditionary Force, 80,000 for the Territorial, 
foi'ces and 18,000 for the reserve formations. 

Now it is a vital axiom that the efficiency of , 
any body of mounted troops on service depends 
first and foremost on the condition of each horse. 
Just as the health and feeding of the soldier has 
the greatest care paid to it, so it is essential that 
the horse be carefully looked after. There is 
no more willing or sagacious animal than the 
horse and on his well-being may depend not 
merely the life of his rider or the safety of a gun, 
but possibly the security * of the whole army. 
Hence the importance of ^ing a good horsemaster 
cannot be too frequently impressed on the mind 
of every recruit from the moment he joins, and he 
is trained to keep his horse effective under all 
circumstances on service. 

As a rule the life of a horse in the field is ex- 
tremely hard and the percentage of casiialtiefl large. 

So far this article has dealt with the 
supply of horses to the army in the "Sold 
before and after mobilization. Since the history 
of the horse in war is largely the history of its 
rider and as the characteristic of Cavalry is the 
action of the man and horse combined, the subject 
will best be continued by generally considering the 
employment of Cavalry in the field. One of the 
most important lessons which a Cavalry have to 
learn is how best to economize the power of their 
horses, and while understanding how to use this 
power to the utmost when occasion demands, 
recognise and practise how to spare it in every 
possible way at other times. 

Cavalry in the field are divided into two main 
parts, the strategical or independent cavalry, 
and what may be termed the protective cavalry. 
The roll of the first named is to obtain 
accurate information as regards the disposition^ 
strength and direction of march of the hostile 
forces, which may possibly entail the defeat 
of the hostile cavalry as a prelude to obtaining 
the sought-for information. The second body, 
or protective c^^valry covers and protects, as 
its name indicates^ the movements of the main 
columns and is usually placed under the orders 
of subordinate Commanders, whereas the inde- 
pendent cavalry receives orders direct from 
the Commander-in-Chief. Now between the 
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close of the Boer war and the outbreak of the 
present European war a great tendency was 
observed to cultivate an idea that the day of 
cavalry was past, and that its modem countor> 
part was to be found in what was termed the 
“mounted rifleman/’ It is extremely lucky 
for us that our foremost cavalry ' leaders were 
strong enough to combat witli some large meiisure 
of success, if not to entirely eradicate this fatal 
idea. Stubborn as was the fight put up by our 
infantry divisions in the retieat from Mons, we 
have even to a larger extent to thank the magni- 
ficent training and glorious self -sacrifice of our 
cavalry and horse artillery foi- a .snc(3ossful issue 
from a dangerous position. If during recent 
weeks our Cavalry have found little scope for 
mounted action, this has been on account of the 
severity of the winter and the flooding of 
S. W. Belgium. Meanwhile they have often taken 
the place of infantry in the trenches with marked 
success, notably during those October days before 
Ypres in support of the 7th Division. When the 
spring comes and in the plains in the S. E. of 
Belgium all cavalry men hold that what Frederick 
the Great said 1 50 years ago that “ in war success 
largely depends on the superiority of one’s caval- 
ry ” will prove its truth. For has it not already 
been evident that the allied Cavalry have esta- 
blished a personal ascendency over the Germans ? 

Cavalry are the eyes and ears of an army assist- 
ed in these modern days by the aviation corps. 
Reconnaissance is the most important of a 
cavalry soldier’s individual duties and requires 
much careful training and a great deal of zeal and 
intelligence from the man. Reconnaissance is of 
two kinds, strategical and tactical. The first named 
avoids all fighting, requires considerable cunning 
and stratagem and is as a rule directed against 
the probable lines of advance of the enemy. 
Tactical patrols devote their attention to getting 
in touch with and collecting information about 
the hostile cavalry, and to carry out this, will 
probably have to fight. Briefly then in the 
advance to the battlefield and the preparatory 
phase the two main duties of cavalry aijp to afford 
the maximum of information and to give protec- 
tion, the two duties being distinctly separated 
and entrusted to distinct bodies of cavalry. 

Such duties will have naturally made consider- 
able demands on the strength and energy of 
horse and man alike, and it is here that good 
horsemastership tells. As the action now begins 
to develop the mounted troops are gradually 
drawn in. The efforts which either a retreat or 
a* pursuit calls for from horses are very severe, 


and whenever possible during the battle, op^iOrtun- 
ities must be seized^to feed, water, and rest them. 
The pursuit which is the only means by which 
the real fruits of victory can be garnered is the 
special duty of cavalry, and it makes heavy 
demands on the horses. The greatest effort must 
be put forward to turn the enemies’ defeat into a 
rout, and the pursuit must therefore be kept up 
day and night without rogard to men or horses. 
To do this it is manifestly essential that cavalry 
difring a battle must avoid jjjl action of a second- 
ary nature so as to enter on the crisis of the 
battle fresh and vigorous. In retreat similarly 
vigorous action but of a far moi’e self-sacrificing 
nature is demanded of the cavalry. History 
provides many examples of this splendid spirit of 
self-sacrifice on the part of cavalry, but one need 
only turn to the gallant conduct of our own 1st- 
Cavalry Division during the retreat from Mons, 
to the charge of the 9fch Lancers or of the Scots 
Greys at St. Quentin to realise the splendid 
spirit which is the birthright they inherit from 
that irresistible mailed cavalry which once ham- 
mered the Scots and humbled France. Lastly let 
ns glance bi ielly at the system of attending casual- 
ties amongst horses in the field. 

The Army V eterinary Service is organised with the 
view of securing the elliciency of horses in the field; 

(1) by prevemting the introduction and spread 
of contagious disease. 

(2) by means of first aid in the case of casualties, 

(3) by taking over the care of sick horses. 

Veterinary hospitals are established on the lines 

of communication to which sick and wounded ani- 
mals are sent for treatment. Assistance is being 
afforded to the army veterinary corps by the Society 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. During 
the retreat from Mons and the advance to the 
Aisno the losses and suffering amongst the horses 
were great. Latterly except from the effects of 
weather the w.astage in horse flesh has been very 
light, but when the pext advance takes place 
great efforts will be demanded of the horses. 
Wounds from high explosive shells suppurate 
very quickly and the only chance of saving a 
horse’s life is to be able to remove animals quickly 
to one of the hospitals on the lines of communi- 
cation and operate on them under chloroform. 
An effort is now being made to do this by provid- 
ing one motor ambulance for wounded horses to 
each division. How much the Army Veterinary 
Corps have'already done may be instanced from 
the figures of one base-hospital, in which out of 
800 sick or wounded horses passing through it in 
one month, the percentage of deaths was only four. 



AIRCRAFT AND MODERN WARFARE 

BY. i. W. MADELEY, M.A., M. Jura., O.B. 

» * 


Aviation U one of the inoat imporUvni aubjecia 
to which the tnoderti officer can pay attention at the 
present day.”— S ir John French. 

TYPES or aieorapt, 

Aircmft may be divided into the following 
types:— , 

(1) Airships which are lighter than a»r and 
which may be again sub-divided' into.: 

(a) Kigid, and (6) Collapsible. 

’ (2) Aeroplanes which are heavier than air and 
of which there are two types, namely, Mono- 
plane and Biplane. 

These types of aircraft are both described 
in some detail in another article, and here we 
are only concerned with their effect on war. 

COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF AIRSHIPS AND 
AEROPLANES. 

Comparing the aeroplane and the airship for 
use in war, it may be said that the aeroplane has 
the following advantages : — 

(1) It is much less costly. 

(2) It possesses greater speed. The average 
speed of a good aeroplane may be taken as 75 
miles an hour as compared with 45 miles an 
hour of a good airship. 

(3) The great ease and rapidity with which an 
aeroplane can manisuvre as compared with an 
airship. 

(4) The readiness with which an aeroplane can 
be takm to pieces^ packed in small compass and 
transported. For instance, in France I have seen 
many Bleriot monoplanes running on their own 
wheels and pulled along by motor cars, their 
wings being folded along their backs, aSO that they 
resembled large dragon flies. 

(5) The rapidity with which an aeroplane can 
ripe. This gives it a- great advantage in attacking 
an airship, as with its superior speed and greater 
climbing power, it can always get above the air- 
shif^ 

(6) Its comparative invulnea'abUity^ for an 
aeroplane may be pierced by hundreds of bullets, 
and still continue on its flight. On the other 
hand, an airship is very delicate and readily 
destroyed. 

(7) Its comparative srnaU size^ w&en combined 
with its high speed and power of rapid manoeu- 
vring, makes it an exceedingly difficult target to 
hit as compared with a large airship some 500 

eet long and 50 feet in diameter. 


The advantages of an airship over an aeroplane 
are : — 

( 1 ) That it can /toverj that is to say, its enginee 
may be stopped, and it can remain in one position, 
and carefully study the ground underneath it. 
It can therefore aim bombs and guns with 
greatei' accuracy. 

(2) It has a considerably greater radim of 
than an aeroplane. The nidius of action of one 
of thej new largo Zeppelins is spme 500 miles. 

The newest machine can remain in the air 
for 48 hours at a time. 

(3) The lifting power is very much greater. 

(4) The dirigible has a* large steady ptatform^ 
and IaS therefore most suited for firing from and 
for transmitting and receiving messages by wire- 
less telegraphy. 

USES or AIRCRAFT IN WARFARE. 

Aircraft arc used mainly for observation pur- 
poses and to a minor extent for attack. Up to 
the present by far the more important use of 
aircraft is for observation, of which less is beard 
than of the more spectacular bomb dropping, As 
aircraft continue to develop, however, there is 
little doubt that their oftensive powers will be 
very much increased. 

OBSERVATION. 

The principal uses of aircraft in observation are 
to locate anrl bring back new.s concerning the num- 
bers, dispoAsition, and composition, of the troops of 
the enemy, their movoments, traffic on railways, 
and also the ilisposition of friendly troops. Further, 
aircraft have become indispciiAsable to artillery 
which in inod(u*n warfare, with its long ranges and 
carefully concealed positions, would be quite blind 
without aircraft. 

USE WITH OTHER ARMS. 

There has been, and for a long time will contin- 
ue to be, much discussion on the effect of aviation 
and its eniployiiiont in conjunction with other 
arms. In connection with land forces, aviation 
i.s most cloAsely allied with cavalry and artillery. 
Aircraft aid and save civalry much unneoes- 
.sary work, and they are able to bring in 
infoniiatiou very much more rapidly. Undor 
roiiASonable conditions of weather and country, 
a commander may within hours expect 
a report on the position, approximate strength, 
fomfation and direction of movement of the 
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enemy anywhere within an 80 mile radius. 
Without aeroplanes, a similar result would take 
an officer's patrol sent oub from the strategic 
cavalry at least three days, while the prospects of 
acquiring information would be less, and the in- 
formation when received by the commander would 
be much less accurate. Aircraft also' assist in the 
service of inter-communication and co-operation of 
all arms, and finally it supplements the Telegraph 
and Telephone service in obtaining news of what 
is happening during the battle. Thus, aircraft 
afford a degree of security, save officen^t, 
men and horseflesh, and reduce the anxiety and 
strain of the commander. 

HEIGHT DURING RECONNAISSANCE. 

The height at which aircraft should fly during 
reconnaissance depends on the conditions of wea- 
ther. Experience has* shown that anything under 
4,000 feet is unsafe from lifle fire, while to be 
quite safe from modern anti-aircraft guns, it is 
necessary to maintain an altitude of 8,000 feet. 
At the same time even at 4,000 feet it is very 
difficult to see anything in detail. Therefore 
when a flier is looking for information, ho has to 
take risks. When he has obtained the informa- 
tion, however, he should always ascend to a safe 
height so as to guard the information he has 
obtained. Skilled pilots take advantage of clouds 
for concealment when available. 

PILOTS AND OBSERVERS. 

In scouting work, it is necessary that every 
aeroplane should have a pilot to fly the machine, 
and an observer to record what is seen. There 
should be means of intercommunication between 
the two by means of speaking tubes or other 
similar appliances. Up to the present no very 
suitable method has been devised. On my own 
aeroplane I have been able to converse with my 
passengers, but it requires considerable shouting 
on account of the noise made by the engine and 
the rush of wind. 

Observers require careful training and practice 
before they can bring the accumte and complete 
information. I 

So important is it to have good observers that 
Colonel Sykes, Commandant, Military Wing, Royal 
Flying Corps, considers that the best of staff offi- 
cers, and as many of them as possible, should be ' 
trained and kept in practice as observers. Un- 
trained officers are of no use. 

NOTES ON SCOUTINO. 

The scouting, before the forces come into con- 
taot| is a matter of observing the ene- 

my^s maiii^jij^ies. When the forobs are coming 


into touch with esch other, however, the troops 
must be observed after they have left the roads ; 
it is then harder to find them, and most difficult 
to estimate their strength. For observation pur- 
poses on these occasions, it is very advisable to 
have staff ofl[icers skilled in the work, who know 
the latest reports received, to make ascents from 
time to time. 

Having obtained information the greatest value 
must at once be gained from it, and the aircraft 
commander must be in ciwst^ih't touch with the 
gener;il staff. Further, his observers should be 
placed in full possession of all information already 
gained and movements intended. 

HANDING IN INFORMATION. 

The method of handing in information still re- 
quirOwS developing. Wireless telegraphy has been 
successfully used from airshii)s, hut not yet from 
aeropLanes, and considerable development in this 
direction may be expected in the future. Wire- 
less is of course subject to the disadvantage that 
messages may be tapped or jamined. 

In any case, a great deal depends upon the 
observer. He has to decide whether he will com- 
municate his information to tho forces in the fir- 
ing line, or to the staff, and also whether he 
shall land or ilrop his 'message. Landing takes 
more time and in some areiws it may be dangerous. 
On the other hand, a message cannot give the 
same details as can be done in person after land- 
ing. To drop messages, bags are usually employ- 
ed, but the French have recently developed a 
method of dropping a cylinder, which on striking 
the ground caimes a light to burn and to indicate 
its whereabouts. The disadvantage of dropping these 
cylinders is that they are liable to injure friends. 

USE WITH ARTILLERY. 

As already stated, aeroplanes have become in- 
dispensable to artillery in order to enable the fire 
director to properly control his fire. Before 
long it ispi'ub.'iblethat every artillery commander 
will have his own aeroplanes. A not uncommon 
plan is for the aeroplane to drop smoke balls im- 
mediately over the enemy. These float in the air 
sufficiently long to enable the range to be taken. 
The artillery then commences fire at, say, 100 
yards short, and gradually inci-eases the range 
until the aeroplane observer signals that it is 
connect. In this way, artillery is able to fire at, 
and strike, , invisible targets, and during the 
present war, largely due to the co-operation of 
aircraft, artillery has attained an importance 
which it has not enjoyed since the days of 
Napoleon. 
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USfl OF AlilCIlAFT FOB THE OFFENSIVE. 

The advantages, posaessed by aircraft in attack 
are obvious. Fortifications are not so well pre- 
pared to defend themselves against the attack of 
aircraft. Again, aircraft can attack the centre of 
a fort or a city, whereas batteries and other 
methods of attack have first to destory the 
perimeter defences. The experience of Paris and 
Antwerp shows that the Germans are quite culp- 
able of dropping explosives on the defenceless 
inhabitants of any city, to which they can obtain 
access. And judging by their general policy of 
striking terror in the hearts of people by inflict- 
ing suffering on the defenceless, it is a form of 
warfare that must be carefully considered. It is 
satisfactory to note, however, that the Rague 
Confei-ence of 1907 decided that the bombardment 
of undefended towns by any means vihatsoever 
should be forbidden. But this, though satisfac- 
tory as far as it goes, is of little value, unless 
there is means to enforce the regulation. 

The recent air raid by naval officers on the Zep- 
pelin factory at h'riedrichshafen furnishes a good 
example of what may bo effected by aeroplanes 
in offensive work at the present time. The fol- 
lowing is the otficial announcement as made by the 
Secretary of the Admiralty through the Press 
Bureau : — 

On Saturday a llight of aeroplanes under tlie Coiii- 
luandor B. F. Briggs, of the Uoyal Naval Air tiorvico, 
with flight Commander J. T. Bubiogtou and flight 
Lieutenant 8. V. Sippe as pilots, flew from French terri> 
tory to the Zeppelin airship factory at Friedriehshafen. 

“All three pilots in succession flew down to close 
range under a heavy fire from guns, mitraiileuaes, and 
rifles, and launched their bombs according to instructions. 
Commander Briggs is reported to have been shot down, 
wounded, and taken to hospital as a prisoner. Both the 
other officers have returned safely to French territory, 
though their machines were damaged by gun fire. They 
report positively that all bombs reached their objective, 
and that serious damage was done to the Zeppelin 
factory. 

“ This flight of 250 miles, which penetrated 120 miles 
into Germany, across mountainous country, in difficult 
weather conditions, constitutes with the attack a fine 
feat of arms." 

It is satisfactory to record that the new Brit- 
ish army aeroplane is the best possessed by any 
nation. It is easily the fastest, and most stable, 
and is also one of the best climbers and strongest 
machines in existence. 

FIGHTING AEllOPLANES. 

• 

Aeroplanes have already been furnished with 
guns and light armour, and a Russian named 
Sikorsky had constructed an aeroplane which 
will carry 10 men and more. There can bo no 
doubt that, at ah early date, powerful fighting 
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aeroplanes will be constructed which wilt be us^/ 
to dastroy the enemy’s speedy light scouts* ^ 
would* appear then that there will be two typiM 
of aeroplane, one type employed for scouting . 
purpose, and the other type employed in des« 
troyiiig the enemy’s aeroplanes and airships. 

The attempt to obtain the command of the air ' 
will, in future, probably take place at the very 
outbreak of hostilities and before the land forces 
come to grips. The moral effect of losing the 
first aerial encounters is likely to be very great. « 

In this connection, it is very satisfactory to 
learn that the British aviators have established a 
moral superiority over their German advei*earieB. 
It is stated that whenever a German aeroplane 
appears in sight, two British aeroplanes rise to 
drive it away, or to destroy it. If they are able 
to continue this plan, the German aeroplanes will 
soon be tied as securel}' to the ground as the 
German navy is bottled up in its own harbours. 

WEAPONS USED WITH AEROPLANES. 


In fighting between aeroplanes, quick-firing 
guns, rifles and revolvers are commonly employed. 
For use against enemy situated on land, the most 
usual weapon has been the explosive bomb, 
which usually weighs about 22 lbs. and is fitted 
with a percussion fuse to make it explode readily 
on striking any surface. Airships may Carry 
machine guns, and sometimes they are provided 
with torpedo discharge apparatus in the cars 
below the gas chamber ; they are also frequently 
armed with a machine gun carried on the top, 
access to it being obtained by means of a shaft 
through the gas chamber. 

Fiy, 1. 
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Fig. 1. shows one type of bomb for use with 
aircraft. It is furnished with vanes which, when 
the bomb is dropped, are caused to rotate and 
move upwards along the spirally grooved stem. 
When they strike the atop on the top, they cause 
the bomb to become armoured, so that it will ex* 
plodo readily on striking. 

There is considerable difhcult.y in aiming a 
bomb accurately for the I’eason that it does not 
fall vertically, but continues to travel onwards in 
^the direction of movement of the aeroplane 
after it has been dropped. 

Fi<j. 

Diagram allowing path of bomb dropiyed from a 
height of iifUO feet from aefi'oplone ft ying 
at ii7 miles per hour, 

/‘■o'jft ut which booth is 



Fig. 2. shows the path of a bomb dropped 
from a height of 6,500 feet above ground level 
from an aeroplane travelling at 67 miles per 
hour. The bomb will reach the earth in 23 seconds, 
and as indicated in the diagram, durifg that time 
it will have travelled 1,560 feet from the point at 
which it was ^dropped. The aeroplane if it con- 
tinued on its course would in the same time reach 
a point 705 feet beyond the point where the 
bomb strikes the ground. 

By means of a series of tables, and knowing 
the height of the aeroplane above the ground 
the instruments carried, the observer is 
able to make a calculation of the distance behind 
the-target at which the.bomb should be drqpped. 
XhiB de|)ipide on the speed of the aeroplane which 


in still air is given by means of air speed measurer* 
which every aircrafl«should carry. There is however 
nearly always some wind, and the speed and direc- 
tion of motion relative to the earth are not the 
same as that through the air. 


Fig, S. 

Direction in which aeroplane poinU speed 00 M,PtH» 



Fig. 3. shows how an aircraft with an air speed 
t\t 60 miles an hour steering along a line A B is 
deflected by a wind of 30 miles an hour blowing 
in a direction A C, so that the actual line and 
movement of the aircraft is in the direction A D 
at a speed of 79 miles per hour. 

With aeroplanes it is very difficult to find the 
speed relative to the earth, but with airships it 
has been found possible to measure it by refiect- 
ing an image of the ground surface on to a screen. 
The speed at which a point on the ground surface 
apparently travels across the screen, and its direc- 
tion enables the observer to determine with some 
degree of accuracy the direction and speed of the 
aircraft’s movement relative to the earth. 

USB OF DARTS WITH AIR CRAFT, 

In the present war, the use of steel darts and 
arrows has been largely developed for attacking 
troops by aircraft. One type is about 5 inches 
long sttiinped out of a steel rod. The tip is bullet- 
shaped and behind it the rod is reduced to a wire 
with a steel feathering to ensure the descent of 
the dart point downwards. The darts weigh about 

Sketch showing one type of dart 
used with aircraft. 



l-oz. each, and some 12,500 can be carried by 
an aeroplane. It is stated that from as low an 
elevation as 600 feet, the dart will kill ot woimd 
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as surely as any rifle bullefc. In a Munich pape: 
Dr. Volkmann states that a d^irt which struck i 

Sketch showing box full of darts which are dis- 
charged by p'dling a string ^ and thus taming 

the box upside down. 
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man on the shoulder traversed the whole of his 
body; he says that the wounds inflicted are 
almost always mortal. The English and the 
Germans have recently adopted these darts, and 
in a letter recently received from England, I 
heard of one firm in Bolton that had received an 
order for 50 million dart.s, packed in one million 
boxes, each containing 50 darts, which were 
launched by sliding back the bottom of the box. 

EFFECT OF AVIATION ON WAR STRATEGY 
AND TA0TK:S. 

The general result of tiviation on war strategy 
tactics is that : — 

(1) The plans prepared in peace have to be 
developed with the greatest po.s8il)le care and 
brain power in order that the preliminary dis- 
positions of the troops may be best pos.sible. 

(2) An all round speeding up of strategic 
operations become necessary. 

(.3) The Generals commanding should possess a 
much fuller and much moi e accurate knowledge 
of the positions and movements of both their 
own allies and their enemy, and this should lead 
to more order. 

(4) If the huge masses of modern armies are 
found to have been wrongly placed^ the enemy's 
aircraft will discover it, and no amount of zeal, 
training, bravery, or mobility, can make up for 
it. There will be no time for a general re- 
shuffling such as has been possible in the past. 



(5) The offensive will inciease in advantage ever, 
the defensive. 

(6) The position, strength and movements of 
army corps will be accurately known. 

Hitherto it has sometimes been possible for small 
mobile well commanded force by rapid hidden 
movements to defeat considerably larger forces. 
This was exemplified in the American Civil War 
by Jackson, who, by his splendid daring, was able 
to defeat armies considerably larger than his own. 
Aircraft will render such action practically im- 
possible. 

HOW AIR CRAFT MIGHT HAVE ALTERED HISTORY. 

Reading accounts of the Napoleonic battles, 1 
have been much struck with the fact that one army 
WHS often quite in the dark as to the positions of 
other armies, both friend^ and foes. As is 
well-known, Napoleon’s defeat at the battle of 
Waterloo Was largely due to the way in which his 
General Grouchy was deceived by Blucher. As will 
be romeinbered, Blucher with the German Army 
was rnar(;hing to join the English Army, and 
Napoleon despatched Grouchy to hold Blucher in 
check, while lie with his superior force defeated 
the English. Blucher however was able com- 
pletely to deceive Giouchy, to slip by him and to 
reinforce the English at a highly criticartime. 
Jf Grouchy had been supplied with aircraft he 
would have known exactly where Blucher’s main 
army was. He could have carried out Napoleon’s 
wishes and might have considerably altered the 
history of Europe cf that time. 

Even as Into as the battle of Mukden in the 
Russo-Japanese War, the Japanese were able to 
deceive the Russians and cause thorn to think 
that their left flank would be turned. To prevent 
this, reserves were huiried eastwards that they 
might be thrown against tiie main Japanese attack, 
which in reality was on the west flank. Had the 
Russians been in possession of aircraft, such 
deception would have lieeii impossible, 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS AND TUEIR AMMUNITION. 

The introduction of airships and aeroplanes has 
brought about tho design of special guna 
to attack a ii ci aft. Ordinary guns are not suitable 
on account of the exceptional conditions, for an 
aii.-sliip or aerojdanc presents a rapidly moving 
target, the range of which is not easily ascertain- 
ed. 

Riflo fire and machine gun tiro are lacking in 
range, effectiveness, and facility for observing the 
path of the projectile. 
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Ordinary ^eld-guns do not possess sufficient 
elevation to allow of their being trained on air- 
craft, nor, when they are once trained, are they 
able to follow it. 

•The principal^ requirements of an anti-aircraft 
gun are : that it must be capable of great eleva- 
tion up to nearly 90 degrees. It must be capable 
of firing in any lateral direction. The pivoting 
mechanism must be so arranged that the gun may 
be rotated sufficiently quickly to follow the 
movement of the aircraft, and finally a rapid rate 
of firing must be maintained. 

Three types of guns have been developed on 
these lines. One for use in the field mounted on 
a light two- wheeled carriage ; another for use on 
a motor car, and a heavier gun for use on board 
ship. 

AMMUNJTION. 

Among the special ammunition that has been 
devised for use against airemft may be men- 
tioned : — 

(1) The incendiary shell for igniting the gas of 
the dirigible. 

(2) A smoke producing shell. A hollow space 
in the roar being fitted with smoke producing 
material, which gives out a thick easily visible 
smoke, enabling the path of the shell to be readily 
followed, so that the correction of aim recpiired 
may be readily ascertained. 

AVOIDANCE OF OBSERVATION. 

For troops that wish to avoid observation by 
aircraft, the following points should be borne in 
mind : — The two principal influences are back- 


ground and movement; for instance, troops are 
easily seen on a lig^t coloured road when moving, 
while they are difficult to perceive if lying amongst 
grass or small bushes, and if they keep still. 
Another point to be borne in mind is never to 
look up. 

If on a broad road and an enemy aeroplane 
comes in sight, it is well to keep all troops on one 
side and instruct them to keep perfectly still. 
The remainder of the road will from a consider- 
able height appear to be the whole road. On the 
other hand, when in column of route on a narrow 
road, cover should nt once bo taken on both sides. 
When moving in extended order in open country, 
troops should be instructed immediately to take 
such cover as is available and to lie quite still 
until the aircraft bos passed. Woods, belts of trees, 
high hedges, and villages aie examples of good 
cover. When in camp or bivouac, enemy observers 
may bo deceived if the usual formation is altered, 
if, for instance, a battery can bo made to appear 
like a K. E. Company. 

Troops billeted in villages or towns are a 
difficult problem for the observer. It is impos- 
sible for the aircraft observer to determine what 
is their number or composition. It is probable 
that in the present war, villages and towns have 
on this account been greatly used fur accommodat- 
ing troops, and this may explain to some extent 
the gi’eat amount of destruction of villages and 
towns that has taken place. 

It is well to light cooking fires near villages, so 
that the smoke may not attract the attention of 
the enemy. 


G. A. NATESAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 

Many of our countrymen are deeply indebted to the head of the enterprising ftini of (i. A. Nutea^iii & Co.* 
Madras, for the valuable puhiicatioiiH they have been placing before the Indian public dealing v. uh inipoiiaut ques- 
tions of contemporary in tereat or with the liven and ( at eera of Bome of our forimost indiaiiM, both ancient and 
modern. We do not think there ia any other publiRhing house in India that has attempted what Mr. Natesan has 
done with so much succchr during the last four years to instruct public opinion by means of handy, cheap, and 
useful publications. Mr. Natesan is not only a man of literary attainments but endowed with busiuoss' capacity and 
sound discernment. He certainly deserves to be congratulated on the success of bis useful publications. — The 
Giizerati, 

There are certainly no publishing^ouses in India that can at all be compared with those of Murray, Consta- 
ble, Blackio and Macmillan in England. Such historic concerns apart, there arc very few firms that take the trouble 
of being up-to-date, or by the variety of their publications to form and direct the public taste or to diffuse useful 
and interesting knowledge among their constituents. Among those few Messrs. Natesan and Company of Madras 
undoubtedly occupy the place of honour. The IndinniRtview^ publiHhed by Mr. Natesan, is undoubtedly a gem of 
its kind and no cultun d Indian cares to bo without it. But the Wevivw represents only one side of Mr. Natosan’s 
activity. Not a month elapses but this enterprising firm brings out elaborate volumes on every kind of subject that 
affects the interests of India and they are generally the work ot men who know what they are writing about. But 
one of the most popul'>r outputs of the firm is the string of short, succinct Viud instructive biographies of eminent 
Indians which aro pab.ihhed from day to day * * * Messrs. Natesan Co. are doing a distinct and national 

^rvioe by iisuing bri.^f sketches of the lives of men who have played an important part in the modern epuclis of 
fadian History. We thankfully acknowledge tbe receipt of all these and have great pleasure in briefly nbtloing 
them. — The Bfiftjvartman. 


Q. A, iJATE8AN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 4, bUNKUKAMA CHETTY STHEET, MADRAS- 
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MR. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE. 

No one who heard, or has read, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech on the war of this year, at 
the Queen’s Hall, London, on September the 
19bh, touching as it did the chords of irony, scorn, 
pathos and denunciation and ending with a passage 
of prophetic eloquence, can bo indifteront to the 
name and fame of^Lloyd Qoorge even if such a 
person ordinarily takes no interest in politics or 
politicians. Mr. Lloyd Oeoige, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Mr. Asqiiitli\ government, was born 
51 years ago in Minciiestei and is the son of the 
late Mr. William Geotgt% Mister of the Hope 
Street Unitarian School, Livoipool Of hLs mother 
little is known except th it she was the daughter of 
Mr. Richard Owen, a H iptist Minister. She was 
very religious and i)oihaps narrow in her views. 
Mr. William George died when Lloyd George 
was about two years of age, leaving little, a very 
little, for the upbringing of .his family. 

Mr. Geoffrey, a Liverpool Solicitor, a friend of 
Mr. William George, helped his widow to ptotect 
and re xXiaq the slender property bequeathed by Mr. 
George and was a friend in need,while Mrs George’s 
brother, Mr Richard Lloyd, gave his sister and 
her children a home. As a boy Lloyd Geoi'ge 
was mischievous, and tlioughtful beyond his yeats. 
Mrs. Lloyd George was always profoundly stirred 
by religious questions and her son grew up in an un- 
compromising non-conformist atmosphere — an at- 
mosphere which has affected all his career. The 
village school in those days was under the 
care of the Church of England parson, and the 
squire was the visitor and condescended to hear 
the boys recite the Catechism, and young Jdoyd 
George cherished hostile feelings against both of 
these formidable personages. Lloyd George later 
in life defeated the same squire in a political con- 
test, but in his school days took an active p irt 
in the school in organising a strike, by maintain- 
ing absolute silence when questioned on the Cate- 
chism. It was a kind of passive resistance which, 
when repeated, succeeded so well that both the 
Catechism and the great annual procession to 
church on Ash Wednesday were finally given up. 
Toung David had decided to be a Solicitor and 
found it necessary to master the elements of 
French and Latin with the aid of a Fildnoh gram- 
mar and a dictionary, and the encoura^ment and 
oo-operation of his uncle, who was as ignorant as 
himself of French. Lloyd George managed to 
wade through the preliminary examination when 


14 years old. On leaving the village school Hr 
Lloyd George entered University College Abery*^ 
stwyth, and at 16 years of age waa articled as ^ 
cleik in a Solicitor’s Office. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that he paid his fees and obtain* 
ed his law books and found money for bis jour^ 
ney to London to pass his final examination. For 
five-and-a-half years ho remained in the solicitor’s 
office and he had to wait for two years before ho 
could find the sum of three guineas to pay for bis 
robes to get an audience at the Welsh l^w Courts. 
He would probably have remained many years 
in an obscure position were it not that his 
opportunity came witli what is known as the 
Slanfor Hill case, which wns the result of the 
Rector of the Parish of Slanfor Hill refusing to 
permit the burial of a Non-Conformist in the family 
grave in the churchyard. Mr. Lloyd George 
sums up the case thus: — The people came to me; 
1 advised that the gates of the chutebyard should 
be forced, 'fhey were forced. They were fined for 
trespass and litigition followed. By the time the 
struggle had come to an end my name was known 
all ovei the Piincipality.” The Slanfor Hill case 
decided Mr. George to enter politics, andhefoug|^t 
and was returned for tbo Carnarvon Boroughs in 
1889. The squire refer lod to earlier in this paper, 
Mr. Ellihs Nanney, was the representative of the 
class and the weed with which the young politi- 
cian had been brought into conflict from his very 
early years. He made his first public speech in 
London at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and his 
maiden speech in tliO ITonco of Commons concern- 
ed a clause in the Local Taxation Bill in which he 
obtained tlie insoition of Wales and a shaie for 
her in tlie grant of that Bill. Mr. Lloyd Geoige 
wa^ an outspoken critic of the Boer War and 
even dared to couch a lance against the late Mr. 
Chamberlain. He has fought his way up every lung 
of the poiitic.vl ladder without any of the adven- 
titious influences uhich assist so many men 
to success. Down to the time of the formation of 
the Liberal Ministry Mr. IJoyd Geoige had the 
repuUtion of being a biilliaut lawyer and only 
that, but as President of the Board of Trade 
from 1906 to 1908, he proved beyond doubt his 
ability ns an administrator who has succeeded in 
carrying out measures such as a drastic Merchants’ 
Shipping Act, a Patents and Designs Act as well 
as other important legislations. His work as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and his famous bud- 
gets are too well known to be again re-countedi 
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PRINCE VON BULOW. 

Prince Yon Bulowis the one German states- 
man who enjoys a European reputation. His 
career is exceptional.' The author of the 
** Men Around the Kaiser ” tells us that Prince 
Bulow, now sixty-five, ti-aces ' his ancestry 
back to the twelfth century. For genera- 
tions his family has been conspicuously identified 
with war, religion, diplomacy, politics, literature, 
music, the arts, and nil the great movements of 
Prussia and Germany. Prior to his appointment 
as Foreign Secretary in Berlin in 1896, Bulow 
had a unique international experience at the 
German Legations and Embassies at St. Peters- 
burg, Paris, Rome and Bukharest. He has 
won many a diplomatic bout in his exceptional 
career. He brought about the downfall of M. 
Delcasse from the Trench Foreign OiHce which 
the Kaiser thought to be the deepest humiliation 
put upon France since Sedan. On the same day 
in June 1905 the Kaiser raised Bulow to the 
dignity of a Prince of Prussia. « 

As all things human, his triumph was only the 
prelude to his own fall. The Finance Reform 
Bill, coupled with Billow’s insistence that the 
great landed classes should be made to share the 
burden of the proposed Inheritance Tax, drove the 
Rggrarian Aristocracy into revolt against him. 
The “ November Storm ” of 1908 arising out of 
Bulow’s fateful journey to Potsdam to extort 
from his Sovereign Master the pledge of ^‘greater 
reserve in the discussion and conduct of the 
nation’s afiairs,” brought about the foregone con- 
clusion. And Prince Bernhard Yon Bulow, the 
fourth Chancellor of the German Empire relin- 
quished office on July 14, 1909. 

Chancellors have come and gone since Bismarck, 
but Bulow has brilliantly impressed himself 
upon the generation as much by his utterances as 
by his supreme gift of silence. That Spbynx- 
like reserve and unruffled disposition have stood 
him in good stead. He has had his days of 
Parliamentary triumphs. One of the most suave 
of men, gifted with a magnetiC| presence, a 
master of what Lord Morley called * the tedious 
art of managing men,’ he delights in graceful 
utterances, repartee,imagery and rhetorical appeals 
seasoned with appropriate citations. He under- 
stands the psychology of the Kaiser and the 
German people, but he is not without defects in 
his estimation of other peoples and foreign poli- 
cies, His own statement of the German stand- 
point in his ** Iipperial Germany ” is a succinct 
nqoount of his grasp of the Qennan psychology 


and he foresees the deadly conflict that was yet 
brewing in the heart of his nation. 

A oonfliot between Gei many and England would be a 
great misrovtune for both eountriea, for Europe and for 
mankind in general. Ever aiooe the day when I under* 
took the alfiura of the Foreign Office 1 have been oon- 
vinoed that auoh a oonfliot would never come to paee : — 
I. If we built a fleet which oould not heattaoked with- 
out very grave risk to the attacking party. 

ii. If we did not, beyond that, indulge in undue and 
unliniited ehip-building and armamente, and did not 
overheat our marine boiler. * 

iii. If we allowed no power to injure our reputation 
or our dignity. 

iv. If we allowed nothing to make an irremediable 
breach between ue and England. That is why I alwaya 
repelled any impertinent attack whioh waa likely to hurt 
our feelings aa a nation, from whatever quarter it oame, 
but reeisted all temptationa to interfere in the Boer 
War aa thst would have dealt English self*est»em n 
wound that would not heal. 

V. If we kept oalm and cool, and neither injured Eng- 
land nor ran after her. 

As for France and Germany, Prince Bulon^ has 
long anticipated the war. Be at any rate has 
had no shadow of a dohbt os to the inevitability of 
the conflict. 

** The irreconcilability of France is a factor that we 
must reckon with in our politiosl calculstioos. It seems 
to me weakness to entertain the hope of a real and 
•incere reounoilittion with France so long ae wo have 
no intention of giving up Alsace Lorraine. And there 
is no such intention in Germany.” 

A beiiovor in the invincibility of the German 
armsoulandyhe has other hopes for his Fatherland. 

To make it possible te build a eufficieot fleet was the 
foremoet and greatest task of German policy after Bis- 
inarok’e retirement; a task with which 1 siso was 
immediately oonfronted when on June 28,1897 at Kiel, 
on board the ffohtfnzoUtrn^ I was entrusted by H. M. 
the Emperor, with the oonduot of foreign sffairs, on the 
same day and the same spat on which twelve years later 
1 banded in my resignation. 

Yon Bulow’s Germany is not the Ger- 
many of Bismarck. Bismarck held that the 
basis of a sound and sensible world policy is a 
strong, national home policy.” Bulow went a 
step further. If the course of events demands 
that we transcend the limits of Bismarck’s aims 
then we must do so.” Witness this declaration : — 

If we with to gain the poeitioo in the world that fe^ 
due to ns, wo must rely on our eword, renouneo all 
weakly visions of peace, and eye the dangers surround* 
ing us with resolute and unflinching courage. 

Prince Yon Bulow married an illustrious 
Italian Countess who is also a great favourite 
at the Court. So the Kaiser has sent this great 
statesman to rally the Italian, to ths QsnnAB 
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H. H. THE AGA KHAN. 

Prince Aga Khan ia eminenpfcly the ijian of the 
moment. On the outbreak of the Great War in 
Europe the Prince gave hie counsel of loyalty to 
the British Baj to his followers in every part of 
the world. in fact the Prince is the 
natural leader of the Moslem world and he 
exercises this sacred right with becoming 
dignity and discretion. He is the descendant of 
the house of tlys Prophet of Islam through 
Fatima, the only child of Mnhommet. He is the 
head of the great sect of the Ismailians, who are 
scattered over all parts of the world and in the 
Shiite world occupies a unique position. His 
ancestors founded the dynasty of the Fatimite 
Caliphs in the tenth century whose influence in 
the then world was unrivalled alike in intellec- 
tual as in the material resources. The Aga Khan's 
claim to Persia is no less deep He has a great 
hold over the Persians through marriage and his 
claims to connections with the early kings of 
Persia are recognized. In the last century his 
grandfather was about to succeed to the throne of 
Persia. But fate decreed otherwise and he sought 
refuge in India. Now begins the Prince’s association 
with the fortunes of the British whose cause he has 
espoused with such loyal enthusiasm. His loyalty 
is traditional. His grandfather cast in his lot with 
the British in India and fought valiantly in the 
Afghan and Sind wars. The British Government 
recognized the help by offering ** the honoured 
Ally ” a political pension and the title of His 
Highness. And the grandson of the First Aga 
Khan has kept the tradition in the very spirit of 
the old compact. Ho volunteered to serve as a 
private in any infantry in the present war. 

The sudden uprising of the Turks has been a 
severe trial to His Highness. But the Aga Khan 
stuck to his principle, and the message he sent to his 
innumerable followers all over the world is an 
inspiring record. He ||p angry with Germany and 
sorry for Turkey. 

H. H. the Aga Khan started on a mission to 
Egypt and India, at the instance of H. M. King 
George. No one is better fitted for this work, 
none can do it more thoroughly. He has done 
his work in Egypt and is full of lively impressions 
of the land of the Pharoahs. In India, aft the head 
of the Ismaili Mahomedans and President of the 
All*India Moslem League, his influqjoRoe is supreme 
lunong his co-religionists. 


M. DELCASSE. 

Foremost among the politicians of tVancOi 
M. Delcasse's presence as the French Minister of 
War Wiis enough to exfrst)erate the Germans. Ito 
Germ.ans could tolerate anything but this virOsL 
fearless and kcute minister. M. Delcasse htig 
played a great role in the diplomatic history of the 
continent. A warm supporter of the Triph 
Mntente it must rejoice his soul to find Ae AlU^ 
marching shoulder to shoulder ogainst the common 
enemy. He was Oolonial Minister in 1894, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1898. But this 
latter ofiice he had to relinquish owing to German 
pressure. The Germans practically demanded 
his resignation at the threat of war, which 
Fmtice, though unwilling, had yet to comply 
with. Hut now France has her revenge, and what 
sort of man is her Mihistert M. Delcasse 
combines the high intelligence and solid ins- 
truction of old IVance with the temper and 
and the spirit of the new. He is now the guar- 
dian of national honour and an essential bulwark 
of his country. It was he, observes a writer in 
the Fortnightly shortly after the war, that fully 
realised that the friendship and support of 
England were indispensable to France for the 
proper development and protection of her world- 
interests. *Ht was he th4t obtained for his nation 
a free hand in Morocco and neutralised all sub- 
stantial interests there. The ’Algedras Convention' 
was a bitter lesson to him and brought home to 
him the necessity of strength. He helped to 
realise in Parliament the programme of two ships 
every year and carried out the concentration of 
the naval forces in the Mediterranean where 
things were complicated by the growing navies of 
Italy and Austria. He has often been accused of 
too blind a faith in Russia, himself being peraoma 
grata with the Ozai ’s Government.” He is, conti- 
nues the writer, a confirmed enemy of the Ger« 
'mans and their bullyism, and if his disregard of 
Germany at the time of Algeciras really caused a 
danger to his country, it was because other 
departments of the State were not directed with 
the same fearless energy and high efiieienoy as hie 
own. With his rigid logical argument, and 
brilliant oratorical attacks, and with his motto 
* renunciation is abdication’-^we might well be 
satisfied that he will enable France to rise equal 
to its present crisis and hold up her head with 
as great an honour as ever. 
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PRESIDENT WILSON. 

It has been said that President Wilson 
possesses ** the noblest mind and broadest 
sympathy of all Avho have aspired to the Pre- 
sidential chair since the election of the 
author of the Declaration of Independence.” For, 
in fact few things in political history have been 
more dramatic than the immediate consequence 
of Dr. Wilson’s entry into public life. He is an 
intellectual giant compared with the bulk of 
American politicians. He is a iiiasterful })crsor.a- 
lity in the world of polities ; and in private life 
he is essentially a laughing philosopher. 

: Dr, Woodrow Wilson was born at Stanton, in 
Virginia, in 1858. He graduated at Princeton 
when he was twenty-one and proceeded to higher 
degrees at the famous John Hopkins University 
and the University • of Virginia. For a little 
while he practised at the bar. But in 1890 he 
took up an academic career and was appointed to 
the Chair of Jiirisprudeuco and Politics at 
Princeton. Twelve years later he became Piesi- 
dent of his own University. He has thus passed 
iifteon years of his life in the lecture room and 
eight more as President of the Princeton Uni- 
vei-sity 

In 1910 he became Governor of New Jersey 
and with his vivid grasp of ideas and a sensible 
turn for practicality ho slowly won the heart of 
the Democrats. He entered politics with an en- 
dowment of cultuie and philosophy and a character 
far supeiior to that of the current bosses ” 
in America. As Mr. A. G. Gardiner says 
**be has what Mr. Chamberlain never had, 
what Mr. Lloyd George, with all his fine 
intuitions and democi'atic sympathies, has not 
— a considered philosophy of politics. It is a phi- 
losophy warmed with a generous humanity and a 
sincere vision. ” But above all he is a practical 
visionary : — 

1 sm accused of being a Badicsl. If to seek to go to 
the root is to bo a Radical, a Radical 1 am. After all, 
ever}' thing that flowers in beaut} in tbo air of heaven 
draws its fairness, its vigor from its roots ; nothing living 
dan blossom into fruitage unleaa tbrou|h fiocrishing 
stalks deep-planted in the common soil, up from that 
•oil, up from the silent bosom of the earth rise the our- 
rents of life and energy. Up from the common soil, up 
from the great heart of tlie people, rise joyousl} to-day 
itreains of hope and determination that are bound to 
renew the face of the earth in glory. 1 tell jou that the 
%o-oalled Radioaliam of our time is limply the effort of 
nature to release the generous cnergica of our people. 
This great Aroorioan people ia at the bottom just, virtu- 
ena and bopefn) ; the roots of its being are in the soil of 
what la lovely, pure and of good report; and the need of 
. he boor ia Joat that lUdicaliam that will olear away for 
he reeUsatioa of the aapirationa of a atordy noe. ' 


M. ADOLPHE MAX. 

When the history of the War comes to be 
written there is sure to be n page recording the 
heroism of the Burgomaster of Brussels. 
He has proved to the world that heroism is 
not confined to the battlefield. The first 
citizen of a conquered capital, be mastered 
the Prussian Bully with his wit which proved 
more than a match for tbo deadliest of armaments. 
King Albeiii fought witlii. his c sword, but this 
gieat civilian stood by his post with no more 
weapons than his tact and his smile. When the 
Germans made their famous parade march on 
Brussels ** the little burgomaster could not be 
prevented from riding at the head of the heartless 
procession to show that he was not a captive, hut 
the unwilling boat of inti tiding gnrsts.” 

. Adolpbo .Max was originally on the staff of 
L* Independence Beige and a meinberMif the Liberal 
Organisation of Belgium. He then became adto- 
cate of the Court of Appeal and entered politics. 
Though far too young for the high office, he was 
in 1909 elected Burgomaster of Brussels as a 
Moderate Liberal candidate. 

The Burgomaster’s wonderful understanding of 
the character of the people of Belgium gave him 
the happiest opportunity of negotiating with the 
invaders on their behalf. For weeks, with the 
spirit of the passive rcsister,” ho defied the 
haughty intruder with his magnificent diplo- 
maej^. The Burgomaster’s temper, discretion 
and good humour saved for some time the des- 
truction of the beautiful city. 

And the citizens of Brussels knew their man 
and carried out his commands with military disci- 
pline. It is pathetic to read the courageous' 
counsels of the Burgomaster to his fellow citizens 
on the approach of the enemy. With patriotic cour- 
age he bade them be Belgians at heart and never 
betray their cause, nor ruin themselves by vain 
molestations. To this appeal he added : As 

long as 1 am alive and at liberty I will protect 
with all my strength the rights and dignities of 
my fellow citizens. * * * Fellow citizens, 
whatever happens listen to the voice of your 
Burgomaster and support and maintain him. He 
will not betmy your confidence.” 

He proved as true as bis word. And the 
Germans fearing his tremendous influence found 
a pretext to arrest and imprison him. But the 
heroism of the Burgomaster ip these trying times 
stands in clear relief amidst all the pathos of 
the piteous story of Belgium. 
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MR. J. E. REDMOND. 

John Edward Bedmond, P. the leader of 
the Nationalist Party in Ireland is the son 
of the late W. A. Bedmond, M. P. he 
was educated in Trinity College, Dublin 
and passed out as Bairister from Gray’s 
Inn in 1886. He entered Parliament in 1881, 
and came under the influence of Charles Stewart 
Parnell whose cloak ho now wears. Mr. Bedmond 
is the possessor 8S polished manners and is a 
typical example of a thorough Irish gentleman of 
the squire class. Mr. Parnell, though he 
valued Redmond as a fellow-worker and 
supporter, had no idea of his talents and 
capacity as a P«xrty leader. It was only when 
the Parnell Jicuico occurred that John Redmond 
came to the front. The Irish party was divided 
as to the leadership of Parnell, the majority 
being against Parnell thinking that the claims of 
Ireland were greater than loyalty to Parnell. 
John Redmond was^on the side of the minority 
who were led by Parnell. The fierce controversy 
that resulted from this di\ibion of views ended 
with Parneirb sudden death and John Bedmond 
became leader of the minority and from that time 
has demonstrated his capacity fora Parliamentary 
leader’s position. While John Bedmond was the 
leader of the minority paity John Dillon led the 
majority side. Later on, John Dillon saw the 
weakness of a divided party and refusing to be 
re-elected, John Redmond by universal consent 
aS'iumed the leadership which he hns held so ably 
and with so much tact. A man of ample private 
moans Mr. Redmond devotes all his time to poli- 
tics, and the House of Commons has come to re- 
cognise his influence. He has the confidence of 
his countrymen in England and Ireland and of 
his compatriots in Scotland and the United States. 
His moderation and good sense in the Ulster Crisis 
hns been recognised and is in remaikable contrast 
with the theatrical and melodramatic c nduct of 
Sir Edward Carson, while his leadership and loyal- 
ty tOuGreat Britain as a whole, during thepiesent 
war has raised him in the ebtimation of the whole 
country. As an orator he has a melodious utter- 
ance. He balances his sentences with consummate 
skill and is often quite brilliant in bis phraseo- 
logy. He is undoubtedly a very eloquent speaker. 
His voice is of considerable strength and volume 
with a variety of intonation which rescues it 
from monotony. John Redmond is still young 
and has a great future before him. 


KRUPP VON BOHLEN. 

When Armageddon descended on Europe tha 
one name that was in the lips of all was Krupp. 
And Einipp is a national institution in Gertnanyi 
an institution as sacred as the House of the 
Hohenzollerns. For half a century, fifty-two war 
offices and general staffs throughout the world 
have fed the factory fat. We are told that 
twenty-three states in Europe, eighteen in 
America, six in Asia and five in Africa are peima- 
nently on the list of Krupp’s purchasers. ** Since 
the Great- Exhibition at London in 1851,” says the 
author of ** Men Around the Kaiser/’ when an 
obscure Rhenish steel-mnker from Essen electrified 
the military universe with a pounder of flawless 
cast steel the German Army and Navy have 
brought 29,000 Krupp gups.” And these are 
to day thundering from the ramparts of the 
Gorman linos. 

Mr. Fiederick William Wile, the Duilt/ Mail 
correspondent in Berlin, doscribes Dr. Krupp Yoi^ 
Bolilen as a scholarly-looking man, youthful and 
of modest bearing and courtly manner. He is 
the husband of the * Cannon queen,’ and manag- 
ing ditoctor of tho vast arsenal of which she is 
the sole owner. But be has since ceased to be 
simply the man who married ' the greatest for- 
tune in Germany.’ He is in reality the master 
of Essen and a worthy leader of the greatest in- 
dustrial organization in tho world. Says Mr. 
Wile, ** He has proved that he is not an accident. 
The 75,000 membeis of the Krupp staff and the 
community of 300,000 souls whom they represent 
look up to Krupp Von Bohlen with the same 
spirit of reverential loyalty which inspired three 
generations of workmen to regard the Krupps as 
their liege lords. They too would be ready to 
follow whore Kiupp Von Bohlen leads, behind 
tho guns and the impenetrable armour they them- 
> selves have forged.” 

Mr. Wile gives a vivid description of the great 
organization at Essen. Tho picture shows the 
gigantic chai'acter of the enterpiise. 

Thebe great works of the hoube of Krupps ate 
the symi^l of the Teutonic spirit of enterprise, 
organization and efficiency. The teachings 
of Nietszche and Trietschke are thus com- 
pleted by the House of Krupps whose engines 
of destruction arc now thundering on the banks 
of the Ypres and the Marne and from the ram- 
pai’ts of Metz and Konigsburg. 
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PRINCE LICHNOWSKY. 

Some time ego it was announced that Prince 
Lichnowskyi the German Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James was, by order of the Kaiser, 
in disgrace in Berlin. The cause of this imperial 
disfavour is presumably Prince Lichnowsky’s in- 
ability to anticipate the British participation in 
the continental war. The Prince is a peace-loving 
gentleman of high social standing and intellect-' 
ual attainments and a diplomat of clear headed- 
ness and common sense. If he did not warn the 
Kaiser of the British intervention, he was perhaps 
as ignorant of the unscrupulous methods of the 
German War Office. Ho did not believe that his 
Fatherland would violate the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. 

Prince Karl Maximilian Lichnowsky was ap- 
pointed ambassador in October, 1912 in succes- 
sion to the Lite Baron Marshall. Fully recog- 
nising the inevitable rivalry between Great Bri- 
tain and Germany, Prince Lichnowsky was 
always aware of the difficulties of the problem 
alike in its technical and political bearing. He 
had no illusions on naval politics. He was pain- 
fully conscious of Britain's supremacy on the sea 
which he would fain transfer to his Fatherland. 
But he knew also that that was a dream. From 
time to time he struck upon the knotty problem 
in various ways. Six years ago he found fault 
with British statesmen and used very strong 
words against them. Ho called the cry to improve 
the navy but a mere bogey to aivaken England 
from her decadence. But then he chang^ his 
mind in four years and there was no warmer 
friend of England than the Prince. He actually 
defended Britain’s right to possess a mighty fleet. 

Indeed the advent of Prince Lichnowsky in 
London was highly appreciated. For unlike many 
a German, the Prince was tho most sociable 
of men, lived among London society and won 
the esteem of the diU of the London world. His 
charming manners and liis easy disposition made 
him quite at home in England. He was obvi- 
ously for an Anglo-Qei man Entenh based on 
** mutual confidence and coniinoii aims.” Only he 
was se.'^rching for a modus vivmdi for a happy 
coalition. But his dream came to an end ab- 
ruptly. While he was yet wonderiug vhat to do, 
the German army vras half-way in Belgium and 
a conaiderable part of the world ablaze with the 
cry ol war. 
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LORD FISHER 

The recall of Lord Fisher as the First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty was only a matter of course. 
He is the Kitchener of the Navy and the pation 
and the navy alike are gniteful to him for bis 
active participation at this grave crisis. In spite 
of his burden of years the navy can think of no 
moro fitting chief to lead it in the ensuing adven- 
ture against the German marauders. He is 
deemed the right man in right place. 

But his acceptance of this high office is asso- 
ciated with another incident which is somewhat 
of a sad recollection to the British Navy and the 
British Nation. And that is the inevitable de- 
parture of his illustrious predecessor. It is sad 
to think that the accident of birth and rigours of 
what has become a race war should have deprived 
the British Navy of the services of so eminent a 
sailor as Prince Louis of Battenburg. Both the 
King and Mr. Winston Churchill have testified to 
the magnificent services of this sailor Prince. 
But when once His Royal Highness decided to 
quit the service which he held with such honour 
and distinction, the next choice was almost a 
popular demand for the good old ** Jacky 
Fisher,” then in his well-earned retiromdnt. 

Lord Fisher’s characteristics are known 
throughout the Empire and this grim old seaman 
will take care of the Gorman Navy and teach 
, them the true significance of The Day.” He is 
of the type of the old English captains — 
Drake and Hawkins and Rodney. A writer in the 
World's Work compares his sayings to the apho- 
risms of Frederick tho Great. In daring and 
persistence he is unequalled. Why should we be 
reticent about his rutblessness t Ho is a match 
for the German. Here is his own description of 
a speech of his at the Hague Conference in 1899, 
which our English contemporary has aptly 
quoted : — 

The hiimanieiog of vfsx 1 You might as well talk of 
humsnisiug Hell! When a silly ass at the Hague got op 
end talked about the amenities of civilised warfare, put- 
ting your prisoners* fest in hot water and giving taen 
gruel, my reply, 1 regret to say, was considered totally 
unfit for publication. As if war could be civilised I If 1 
am in command when war breaks out, 1 shall issue ae 
my commands : 

** * The essence of war is violence. Moderation in war 
Is imbeoility. Hit first ; hit hard ; bit everywhere.’ ” 

Lord Fisher says : 1 think the finest epitaph 1 know 

is that of one of Nelson’s oapteins: ’Death found him 
fighting.’” 

It will be a hot day for the German Navy to 
deal with such a man. 
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LORD flALDANE. 

• 

The Bight Hon’ble Richard Buidon Hiddane, 
First Vigoount of- Oloanden F. B. S. Kt., Lord 
High Chancellor of Oroat Biitnin since 
1912, member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, p.c;l.l.d.. Rector of Edin- 
burgh University, Chancellor of the University of 
Bristol, is the son of the late Robert Haldane of 
Oloanden W. 8.j(nd of Mary Elizabeth Burden 
Sanderson. He was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy and at the Edinburgh and Gottingen 
Universities. From 1892 — 94 he filled the place 
of Gifford Lecturer in St. Andrew’s University. 
* He entered Parliament in 1885, as member for 
Haddingtonshire. Lord H ildane was born in 1 856. 
At Edinburgh University he was phenomenally 
proficient in philosophy and at Gottingen he 
eagerly absorbed the doctiines of the great Ger- 
man thinkers Kant, Hegel, Fichte and Schopen- 
hauer. He speaks German like a native and, 
when there, made a careful study of the German 
system of education. 

(n 1877, young Haldane decided to go in for 
the study of Law and read in Chamber’s and 
became Barrister-at-law in 1879, and Queen’s 
Council in 1890. His opportunity did not come 
till he w.is 24 years of age and, although for the 
fir-t ye.ir or two of practice his income was limit- 
ed to two figures for the year — for he had no 
influence and no solicitor friends — before five 
years of work he had established a reputation and 
when only 33 years of age took silk. From that 
time his income was beyond all expectations. He 
is known to have earned £15,000 in one year 
refusing £5,000 worth of further demands. His 
knowledge is declared to be encyclopasdic, his 
labour untiring and his versatility astonishing. 
His only recreation except on rare occasions when 
he engages in a walk on a Scotch moor is variety 
in his occupation. Of athletic build, his face is 
large and massive, the only sign of a student 
about him being the colourless whiteness of his 
complexion. He has been called the ** Brain of 
the Empire ” and one of his chief characteristics 
is that he can manage with only four hours of 
sleep out of the twenty-four. 

His legal practice has not been confined to 
England and he has been retained by Colonial 
Governments to conduct their cases, It is said 
that on one occasion, within the space of a fort- 
night, he argued appeals in connection with the 
Privy Council from Burma (Buddhist Law), New- 
yealand (Maori Custom), the Cape (Roman Dutch 


Law), Bombay (Mahomedan Law), the Channel 
Islands (Italian French and Roman Law) and » 
Borigal (Hindu Law.) His studies of the Gecnlaii 
educational system stood him in extraordinary 
good stead ns President of the Board of l^duoa*' 
tion. He is n strong advocate for higher ecloea* 
tion, that, in his opinion, being the only of 
etfioioncy and he never was tired of pointing te 
Germany as an example. He has rendered service 
to every possible kind of committee and in 190^ 
accepted the position of Secretary of State for 
War which he held for seven years. As War Lord 
he ceasele8.sly urged the construction of the best 
possible weapons of destruction and interested 
himself greatly in the study of projectiles. His 
opinion of all the defence measures of England 
has been that the Navy is the main arm of protec- 
tion and he was insistent in recommending that 
merit and ability and not seniority should be the 
principle in selecting Admirals. Mr. Haldane 
when War Minister cherished the idea of a Na- 
tional Army foi med of the manhood of the oountiy, 
trained and organised on volunteer lines — su^ 
for instance asEail Kitchener is at this eleventh 
hour organising for employment against the 
enemy. Personally, Lord Haldane is urbanity itself 
while he impresses every one with whom he cemes 
in coniict, with a reseiwe foi*ce which is coldssal. 
Loid Hnldnno is a pinotiFed speaker and has a 
marvellous knack of mai shalling his facts and 
building up atgumeDt^ born of his legal work. He 
has been known to speak for 2 j hours without 
faltering for a word, 01 referring to his notes. 
His oratory on the othei hand is in no way note- 
worthy. Some Pailiamentary ointors prefer the 
stimulatibg atmospheieof the Honc^e of Commons, 
to the rigid calm of that of the House of Lords, 
but Loid H.ildaneisnot deterred fiom saying what 
he has to say by any considerations of what his 
audience Jh composed. He has something to say 
andhesa}s it. As Colonial Secretary, or as 
Foreign Secietaiy, Lord Haldane vould have done 
better perhaps than ns War Minister, but ha has 
attained what in eaily life he was ambitious of 
securing the Loid High Chnncelloi ship of Eng- 
land. Lord Haldane has been, during his busy 
life, a prolific author. ^'Essays in Parliamentary 
Criticism,” the *^Life of Adam Smith,” '^Schopen- 
hauer’s World as Will and Idea, ” “Education and 
Empire, ” “the Path-way to Reality” are some of 
his better known works. Lord Haldane has 
never married. He is no slave to party, how- 
ever, but a philosopher and broad-minded student 
of affairs. 
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MR. BONAR LAW. 

The Right Hon'ble Andrew Bonar Law, leader 
of the opposition in the House of Commons since 
1911, is the son of a Presbyterian - Minister, the 
Rev. James Law of Ne\ir Brunswick, Canada, where 
he was born six and hfty years ago. His mother 
was also Scotch and belonged to Glasgow. Mr. 
Law takes his name after Dr. Andrew Bonar, 
luithor of the “ Life of Dr. McCheyn,” a book 
^ich his father much admired. When only twelve 
years old he crossed the Atlantic and became a 
student in the High School at Glasgow which ho 
left, when 1 6 years of age, to join the firm of 
William Hedstone and Sons, Iron Merchants in 
Glasgow, of which his uncle was the head. Twelve 
years later he became partner in the firm of 
William Jacks and Co.; of Glasgow. From 1900 
to 1906 he was ParliamenUry Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, and in 1906 entered Parliament 
for Blackfriars, a division of Glasgow. Me repre- 
sented the Dulwich Division of Camberwell from 
1906-1910 and in that year contested the seat at 
Manchester. Ho has been Chairman of the Glas- 
gow Iron Trade Association, and when he became 
Leader of the Opposition in 1911 “ all the 
world wondered,” for Mr. Bonar Law has not had 
the adventitious support of birth or high influence. 

He is a successful business man who has made a 

competence at the iron trade. Ho is a supporter 
of women suffrage, and a total abstainer and 
in early years was a Sunday School teacher. His 
orosent position is all the more extraordinary. Ho 
is an excellent foil to his brilliant predecessor Mr. 
Balfour, who is an aristocrat to the finger tips. Mr. 
Bonar Law is a man of the people with d tinge of 
the argumentative swashbuckler in his methods. 
At the la^t coronation ho became a Privy Council- 
lor and on Mr. Balfour’s retirement Loader of the 

N^er in history perhaps, has a man of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s birth and antecedents filled such a position 
in the Tory i-anks. Mr. Law married Miss Annie 
Booley, who made an affectionate and charm- 
ing wife as long as she lived. The followiiig is a 
pe^picture of Mr. Bonar Law when he was 21 
^ars old— “Fair-haired, fair-corn plexioned, gentle 
of manner, quiet of voice, with a singularly win- 
ning smile he was possessed of an imperturba- 
bly good temper and a strong sense of humour 
and there was never any one more careful of 
othevs' pleasure nor more careless of small person - 
id or grievances.” In Parliamentary de- 

his gentleness of msnpor and voice has on 
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more than one instance been forgbtten. Mr. 
Bonar Law’s chief characteristic is thoroughness-— 
he has an infinite capacity for taking pains. The 
pen-picture of 30 years ago differs somewhat from 
what Mr. Law is now; “ He is a type by him- 
self ” says a writer : “ Deep-sunk eyes, a big 
square jaw, an upright forehead, a straight 
mouth covered by somewhat drooping moustache, 
give at first glance an impression of a man deep- 
ly refiective, touched with melancholy but domi- 
nated by the recognition ‘^f the necessity t jT 
strong and forcible action. Here is rather the 
man who, having convinced himself that a certain 
course of action is necessary, will work without 
personal ostentation with a certain grim ruthless- 
ness until his object is all attained.” lie is an ad- 
vocate for Tariff reform, is against IMsendowment 
and the Irish Nationalist domination. Home rule 
and disunion of the British Empire and against the 
Petrol tax and in favour of tho Cocoa duties. Ho is 
absolutely against the policy of Mr. Asquith. When 
he assumed the leadership, he stated that it was 
not necessary that a new leader should frame 
a new policy. He said “my only hope of being of 
service to our party is by urging that party to 
move straight forward without haste, but without 
rest, to the goal towards which we aim. That 
goal is, in tho first place, to get rid of a Govern- 
ment which has fi*om the first been n danger to 
the country and which is now tearing down the 
destructive p.ath with ever-increasing velocity,” 
This last sentence is not very clear, but the mean- 
ing of Mr. Law is not difficult to formulate. He 
is a lucid and trenchant speaker, and he would 
not have been chos^ for leadership were it not 
for his powers of speech. “ As a Parliamentary 
and public speaker he possesses a gift unseen 
since tho late Lord Salisbury— Hint of delivering 
a sustained and closely leasoned argument or 
attack for an hour without a single note. In 
part tho result of an astonishing niemory, in part 
of groat intellectual quickness, this faculty as it 
is developed by practice, cannot fail to place him 
in the forefront of British Parliamentary 
speakers,” says Loi'd Ourzon. 

Since the war broke out Mr. Bonar Law has 
not opposed Mr. Asquith’s Government on any 
question affecting the operations necessary for 
the war. Liberal and Conservative have stood 
shoulder to shoulder like brothers in determining 
to fight the war to a finish. 



THE RISE OF THE BALKANS 

BY MH. M. MUZUMOAB, b a., b. sa, (bond.) 


IVE eentariea of oppression and mia-rule by 
an army of occupation.” A long and a 
bitter night of darkness. At last a Balkan 
League. And then the day-breaky and 
then — another struggle with another foe. This 
sums up the history of one of the fairest re- 
gions of the world.” The Ottoman Enipire even 
in the height of its day, when it included the 
whole Balkan region and even Hungary, was 
nothing but a mass of the most diverse nations 
and fragments of nations four times as populous 
as the army of occupation ” that swayed over 
them. And the history of the Balkans is but the 
history of the unification and growth of these 
diverse fragments, too often and too long weak- 
ened by rivalries among themselves, into distinct 
and separate nationalities. It is the story of the 
retreat of Turkey from Europe. 

The **grim, raw races” of the Balkans, as 
Mr. Lytfcon, the future Governor- Oeneral of 
India, once described them, are but the descend- 
ants of the ancient Greeks, Thracians and Ily- 
rians, together with the Aryan Slavs that crossed 
over the Danube in the fifth century, and the 
Turanian Bulgers who came from Central A&ia in 
the seventh. In three centuries the immigrant 
invaders were absorbed, and in contact with the 
I civilisation of Byzantium outgrew their barbarism. 

' Four hundred years pass by, and they are thrust 
into darkness again by invaders from the South. 
Few scenes in human history impress one more 
profoundly than the night of 28th May, 1453 
when Sultan Mahomet II, the greatest of the 
great Sultans, a young man of boundless ambi- 
tion, ordered the storming of Constantinople. 
With the fall of Constantinople fell the last of 
the Onsars, fell the Byzantium Empire, and fell 
also the light of that Empire, and the civilisation 
of those regions. It was the wreckage of the 
Slavic nations, and the beginning of the long 
night of Turkish darkness. 

The fall of Oonst'^ntinople established the Turk- 
ish Empire in Europe. With a strong foothold 
on Constantinople the Turkish armies overran 
the Balkans. Bulgaria was annexed. Servia 
became a Turkish Province. Albania fftllowed in 
1459. Bosnia fell in 1465. And Greece, the 
ancient land of arts and letters, suffered the* same 
fate. The Turkish tide rolled on and on, and in 
89 


two hundred years reached the gates of VienoA 
Here, finally, it was checked. An Empire baaed 
on nothing but conquest had over-grown itself. 
Turkey was not a conquering nation capable of 
absorbing the conquered, or even being absorbed 
by them. Turkey was but a conquering army, 
and when conquest ceased, came the recoil and the 
demoralization. It has taken three centuries 
and a half from the defeat at Vienna for this 
demoralization and decadence to work itself out, 
and for the Turkish tidd to recede from Vienna 
to the suburbs of Constantinople. 

The supremacy of Turkey wfB always bound up 
with the maintenance of the Turks as a dominant 
caste. Any humanizing of the Turkish adminis<^ 
tration would have meant the destruction of thkt 
supremacy. The fight of the Balkan races was 
therefore a fight against an inhuman supteniaqy. 
It was not till a hundred years after the retreat 
from Vienna that the Treaty of S^ainardji in 1771 
placed Russia for the first time as the special pro* 
tector of the Christian subjects of the Sultap; 
Austria, too, started*^ on her Eastern routOA^’ 
And the Austro-Russian move, even if not alto^* 
gether dictated by reasons of humanity, was the 
dawn of a new day for the Balkans. It kindled 
the first sparks of insurrection among the Greeks 
and the Servians. Still, fifty years were to elapse 
before Greece could recover its long lost liberties, 
and a hundred years before a Servian king could 
declare the end of Turkish suzerainty. The reign 
of Sultan Abdul Hamid dragged down the 
Ottoman Empire further, and finally brought it to 
the position of a state that could not subsist but 
** by the toleration of Europe and the protectioii- 
of at least one great Power.” 

The atrocity with which the Bulgarian revolt of 
1876 was put down by Turkey roused at hat the 
conscience of Europe. Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet 
on the Balkan horrors, caused a shudder that de- 
manded immediate reform. The outburst in 
Europe roused Servia. Servia declared war on 
Turkey. Montenegro followed. But both wore 
defeated, and only saved from being crudied out 
of existence by a Russian ultimatum to Turkey, 
the result being a return to the ^aiU8 quo. A long 
series of '' conferences ” met at Oonstsntinopb 
to ** propose changes ” in the administration of 
European Turkey. Turkey replied by pro ch imin g 
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a national constitution. And Russia, tired 
at length of European intuition, declared war her- 
self. The Busso-Turkish War of 1877-78, severe 
and prolonged though it was, brought Russia 
almost within sight of Constantinople. Great 
Britain, however, as a great Moslem power, stop- 
ped this victorious advance by mobilising its army 
and sending its fleet across the Dardanelles. 
Russia concluded peace with Turkey at San 
Btefano, on the basis of the recognition of 
Servia, Montenegro and Roumania as indepen- 
dent principalities ; a big Bulgaria as an 
autonomous principality of Turkey; and Bosnia 
and Herzegovina with free institutions under the 
protection of Austria and Russia. The Powers 
hurriedly met at Berlin, charged with the revision 
of the treaty of San Stefano, and presided over 
by Bismarck, ‘*the honest broker” for all parties. 
The Berlin Congress summarily revised the treaty 
and the Treaty pf Berlin that followed gave up the 
idea of a ‘‘big” Bulgaria, created instead another 
autonomous province of Turkey, Eastern Rumalia; 
made Bulgaria a tributary state of Turkey under 
a Prince elected by the people and confirmed by 
the Porte; and gave Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
Austria, for the purpose of ** maintaining order,” 
to the bitter resentment of Russia. (The ^^honest 
broker” was only rewarding Austria for her 
neutrality in the Franco- Prussian war of 1870) 
Roumania, Servia and Montenegro were made 
sovereign States, and the Powers undertook to 
“use their good offices” to get Greece, Thessaly and 
Epirus. Bosnia, however, stood out against 
Austria till 1882, and Greece did not get Thessaly 
and part of Epirus till 1881. The Balkan States 
very soon attempted to revise the revision of the 
Powers. The Bumalian revolt of 1885 was 
followed by Bulgaria annexing Eastern Rumalia. 
Servia declared at once war on Bulgaria, and 
Greece threatened Turkey. The concert of 
Europe was, however, strong enough to hold them 
back, and the Treaty of Berlin remained for thirty 
years the written constitution of the Balkans. 

But there were two provinces of Turkey for 
which the Berlin Treaty was a piece^ of blank 
paper. All that the Powers could do for Armenia 
and Macedonia was to “press” the Porte for 
“reforms.” From 1894 to 1896 terrible massacres 
took place in Armenia, and a scheme of reform 
was forthwith “presented” by the Powers. * In 
1897 Crete proclaimed union with Greece, and 
the Greeco-Turkish war of that year followed. The 
defeated Greeks were only saved by the diplomatic 
compromise of the Powers, and Crete remained 


Turkish, The very next year, however, massacres 
broke out in .Gre|e, and the British Vice-Consul in 
Candia wm murdered. The British Admiral 
bombarded the town and practically ended Turkish 
suzerainty over the island. The Macedonians 
left outside the Berlin settlement revolted in 1903 
to compel the intervention of the Powers — only to 
be put down with fire and, sword. Austria and 
Russia once more urged reforms on Turkey 
to be carried out under the supervision'" oT thmr 
agents. And an internatipofll demonstration in 
1905 secured the appointment of an international 
finance Commission. The foreign officials had, 
however, no real power, and the Commission 
achieved little. The Treaty of Berlin, thus, while 
diminishing the Balkan possessions of the 
Sultan left enough material for future trouble. 
And diplomacy could neither solve the problems 
of the j^lkans nor shelve them. 

In 1908 Austria obtained permission to survey 
for a railway to the Sanjak of Novi Bnznar. The 
Austro-Russian harmony, that had been revived 
since 1897, ended. The meeting of King Edward 
and the Czar gave rise to another programme of 
Macedonian reform. But a crisis was looming 
over Turkey. The “Young Turks” had been 
working hard from Paris and London, pointing 
to the corruption and tyranny of the existing 
regime and the threatened partition of the coun- 
try. a result, in July 1908, the situation in 
Turkey underwent a dramatic change and a 
revolution broke out. The Young Turks pro- 
claimed the national constitution of 1876, and 
threatened to march on Constantinople. Sultan. 
Abdul Hamid yielded, and granted at length a 
Parliament. 

The bloodless triumph of the Young Turks, the 
triumph of liberal ideas of “ Justice, Fraternity 
and Equality,” as appeared to be then, raised high 
hopes in Europe. Tyranny had at length been 
dethroned, and the old regime seemed to have 
gone to pieces once for all under the scorn and 
the wmth aroused by Enver and Niazi. The day 
after the revolution the TowrUt NovmUe, the 
organ of the Ottoman Liberal Party, wrote : 

“ The cruel despotism, the ferocial oppression, 
and the savage tyranny under which the Ottoman 
nation has laboured for 32 years, have come to 
an end.” 

A new order of things seemed to have been 
established in a day in a land so long and bitter- 
ly tried. The “ Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress ” set to work, set before itself the solution 
of the great problems of Turkey involving “ the'^ 
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peaoi^ and welfare of the present,” and *'the 
hope of the future,” exhorted #nen of all ranks 
and races to forget the wrongs of the past, to 
aoeept the new order, Uhristians, Moslems, 
Israelites, to be OUonuma above all, and to sink 
all their local differences in the interest of com- 
mon Ottoman nationality. — A lofty ambition, but 
a dream ! 

Yon Moltke once wrote that “reform in 
Turkey consists ajbove everything in externals, 
in names and in schemes.” Hopes raised so high 
by the Young Turks soon fell to the ground. In 
less than a few months not even the name of the 
glorious July structure remained. The government 
of the country was placed under the dir^ion of 
a “ political club.” And the same bid terrorism 
survived the so-called “ regeneration of Turkey.” 
Stop by step, the neo-Turks arrived at open war 
with the principles and ideas they had started 
with,* till they, in direct and flagrant violation of 
the constitution, overthrew Kaimil Pasha, the 
great Grand Vizier, who had boldly announced 
to the Maiin on New Year’s Day : 

“ We shall constitute a force which we will 
place at the service of Bight, Justice and 
Humanity. We will follow in the foot- 
steps of France, and like her, within our 
own special domain of Islam, we will teach 
the brotherhood of peoples and respect for 
the rights of others.” 

On the 5th of October 1908 in a manifesto to 
his pecple and to Europe, Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria threw off the suzerainty of Turkey and 
established an independent kingdom. In the 
same month Austria-Hungary annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Bitter first fruits of the Young 
Turkish rule ! The Committee of “ Union and 
Progress,” though indignant at the loss of three 
great provinces, accepted the inevitable, and con- 
soled themselves with a financial indemnity from 
Austria and Bulgaria, the Powers acquiescing in 
the new arrangement. Crete followed suit in 
tearing up the Treaty of Berlin, and proclaimed 
once more union with France. Such was the 
beginning of the new regime that promised so 
much. Its rigorous policy of centralisation from 
Salonica, far from improving the administration 
irritated the Balkan nationalities. And the prin- 
ciple of the fusion of the non- Mosley races into 
a common Ottoman nationality soon turned out 
to be an enterprise as chimericid as dangerous. 

The quarrels and the blunders of the new re- 
foit^mers' were^ an admirable opportunil^ for the 
Sultan. In April 4909 a teyolution broke out in 


Constantinople, an^ the Young Turks fled. But 
the MaoMonian troops remained loyal to' ;the 
new Constitution, and in a few days Shevfcet 
Pasha fought his way into Constantinople, Abdul 
Hamid was deposed and his long imprisoned 
brother was brought on the Ottoman throne. The 
Young Turks gained a victory, but threw aWhy its 
warning. They roughly disarmed Macedonia, 
goaded Albania into revolt, left unpunished the 
perpetrators of another massacre in Armenia, and 
instead of reforming the administration of the 
various provinces centralised themselves into a 
military government under Gtorman tutelage, 
Europe was disappointed in the new Bulers 
Turkey. The reforms once confidently expected 
did not come. And the Balkan States were driven 
at length to take matters in their own bauds. 

Early *in 1912 Bulgaria,* Servia and Oreecb 
formed the “ Balkan League,” it is supposed 
under the influence of the able OreA statesman 
M. Venizelos, and on Aie basis or a defensive 
alliance. The weakness of Turkey after her war 
with Italy was an opportunity to free Macedonia 
at last from Turkish rule, llie Turkish butchery 
of the Bulgarians at Kochana and of the Serbs !h 
Berane roused the war-fever in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia. On the Ist of October 1912 th9' 
armies of the League were suddenly mobilisedi^’ 
Turkey anticipating the League by a few hours. 
Montenegro had a frontier dispute with Turkey, 
and on the 8th Montenegro declared war on her^ 
The great Powers hurri^, and two days later 
presented a collective note to Turkey to discuss 
immediately with the Sublime Porte the “questioh 
of reforms ” under the Berlin Treaty of 1878. 
Turkey replied that reforms could only be 
introduced without foreign interference; On the 
14th of the month, the Balkan Allies presented a 
note to her to grant within six months reforms in 
Macedonia in accordance with the Berlin treaty, 
to be carried out under their supervision and that 
of the Powers. Turkey replied three days latmr 
by declaring war on Bulgaria and Servia leaving 
Greece out, which, however, immediately declared 
war on her. The Balkans blazed up, and the great 
Powers could only . sit round the conflagration 
agreeing to ^‘localise the trouble.” 

Six days after the declaration of war the 
Bulgarians and Servians defeated the Turks at 
Kirk, Eillise and Kumavoso. In twelve days 
Turkey lost the whole of Thrace. In a‘ month 
Macedonia was lost by the surrender of Salonikoi 
the “gem of the Aijgean.” By the middle oi 
November, the Greek fleet had captured meet ci 
the ASgeui iidands, and the Bulgarians ; advance 
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to Ohataldja, within twenty miles of Gonstanti- 
nople. The dread of cholera, however, stopped 
the Bulgarian Oommander. Constantinople was 
saved, and Nazim Pasha seizing his opportunity 
strengthened the lines at Chataldja. A Peace 
Ctonferenoe met in l^ndon, and the war was 
concluded by the Treaty of I^ndon of the 30th of 
May 191 S, Turkey ceding to the Balkan Allies 
all territories across the Enos-Midia line together 
with Crete, and leaving the future of Albania and 
the iEgean Islands to the Powers. 

Hardly was the ink dry on the Treaty when 
war clouds gathered again owing to disagreements 
between the Allies as to the division of the ceded 
territories. On June 29th 1913, the second Bal* 
hmn War broke out. Bulgaria suddenly attacked 
its allies. Servia and Greece took up the challenge. 
In a week they crossed the Bulgarian frontier. 
On July 10th Roumania intervened to enfoi'ce 
peace, invaded Bulgaria, and threatened to march 
on The plight of the Allies ” encouraged 

Turkey to cross the Enos-Midia line and re-occupy 
Adrianople. Bulgaria was brought on its knees. 
A Peace Conference met at Bucharest on July 
80th, and on August 30th peace was finally sign- 
ed by the Balkan States delimiting their new 
frontiers. The result of the two wars was that 
Turkey lost Macedonia, Thrace and most of the 
.dBgean Islands. Albania became autonomous. 
Macedonia was divided between Graece, Bulgaria 
and Servia, Montenegro getting a part of 
Servian territory and Roumania a part of Bul- 
garian. Bulgaria annexed also Thrace to the 
Enos-Midia line, excluding Adrianople. The 
settlement thus brought Bulgaria on the ^Egean. 
Servia obtained 15,000 sq. miles of new territory, 
almost doubling herself, and thus relieving herself 
to some extent from the economic subjugation of 
Austria, though still left, alone of all the coun- 
tries of Europe (excepting Switzerland) with no 
aooess to the sea. The map of the Balkans 
was complptely recast. 

The expulrion of the Turkish Empire from 
Europe, though it did not bring about the bigger 
and dreaded scramble for its territorj^, brought 
before Europe the problem of a great Balkanic 
Federation, and the proplem of the antagonism 
between the Teuton and the Slav. Already after 
the war there was talk of a Federation. A Bul- 
garian Foreign Minister even announced that a 
ebufederataon was coming and that, if she reform- 
edlMseelf, Turkey too might be in it. A strong 
sonledemtion would have checked to some extent 
NMenwAiet between the Teuton and the Slav. 
But the retreat ef Turkey from Europe' Aieent 


a ** chance ” for Austiia-Hungaiy, a chance to 
go further “ on her Eastern Route.” And 
before a Balkanic confederation could be form- 
ed Austria manoeuvred for a dash. The 
Austrian idea of a South Slavonic Em{»re, of 
which the recognized exponent was the late Crown 
Prince, was revived. The Grown Prince paid for it 
with his life. But Austria was determined to go on. 

Austrian policy, as revealed in the entmte with 
Russia in 1897, had been to put ofi* the day when 
the fate of European Turkey s*hould be decided. 
That entmU broke up in 1908 when she finally 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina to the bitter 
resentment of Russia. After the Balkan wars, 
however, and especially after the new arrange- 
ments, the day could )io longer be put off. And 
the Austrian statesmen of 1914 saw in the youth 
and exhaustion of the Balkan states a chance to 
push ahead, to reach Novi Bazaar, perchance to 
get another thorny throne, and come out on the 
iiEgean. Now was the time to strike, she 
thought. And she struck, — struck Servia with 
an impossible ultimatum, with what consequences 
the future and the recoil will tell. Servians 
triumph in the Balkan wars had whetted the 
appetite of Austria. But it was the triumph of 
a state that had helped to liberate the Balkans, 
and end the long Turkish night. A wanton 
attack, a ruthless attack on a state exhausted by 
wars in such a cause. Cruel fate that at the dawn 
of a new day that state should he faced with 
another struggle, this time with another foe. 

There is a close and perhaps a fateful parallel- 
ism between the Austrian situation of to-day and 
the Turkish situation of yesterday. In two-thirds 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire the Austrian is 
a stranger. Of the fifty millions in the Empire 
nearly twenty-five millions are Slavs, including 
five million Serbs on the Austrian side of the 
Danube. Bohemians, Hungarians, Poles, Germans, 
Magayars, Croatians, Dalmatians, Ruthenians, 
Italians, Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians, Slovenians 
and Slavs, — mosaic of races ! A fragile mass ! 
The fate of Turkey yesterday may be the fate of 
Austria to-moiTOw. — Behind the Austrian aggres- 
sion one did not fail to perceive the shadows of 
other arms. Addressing a meeting of Servians in 
Paris many >ears ago. General Skobeleff, the hero 
of the Russo-Turkish War, remarked : We are 
the victims of a foreigners intrigue. Do you 
know whp he is ? It is the German. Never 
forget it. Our enemy is the German. Ae hattk 
between the German and the Kav is inevitable. 
It will bo long, bloody and terrible, but the Slav 
mH tria0^.”-^Flre|iihetie wor^ t 



CHINA: A. SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY* 

BY PROP. K. B. RAMANATHAN, m.a. 


I NLIKE the Hindu, theChineman has a great 
regard for history, and to preserve authenti- 
cated accounts of the chief historic events 
of the empire has been one of the recognised 
duties of the Government. We have Chinese his- 
tory preserving names of emperors and conqueroi's 
and describing remarkable events from a time 
anterior to that of Noah’s flood. We do not feel 
di 8 }) 06 ed to bestow on our readers the whole 
tediousness of recounting the rise and decay of 
various dynasties or the exploits of particular kings. 
A sketch in the broadest outline of the salient fea- 
tures of Chinese history must suffice for the 
present purpose. 

Eably China. 

The people are supposed to have migrated from 
a region on the southern shore of the Caspian Sea 
about the 23rd century B.C. The language and the 
religious and social institutions seem to show 
Akkadian affinities. Originally nomads, the 
Chinese betook themselves to agriculture on their 
occupation of the rich plains watered by the 
Yanktse and the Hoangho. From a tribal system 
a vast feudal system was evolved and the sub- 
division of fiefs left very little power to the liege- 
lord. Hoangti put down the various rulers and 
proclaimed himself sole ruler, saying there could 
be but one ruler in a nation as but one sun in the 
sky. To secure China from the inroads of the 
Tartars he began the construction of the famous 
Chinese Wall which was completed in 211 B.C. 
He patronised astronomy and revised the calendar 
and abolished many useless ceremonies. In his 
plan of unification of the empire he incurred 
the hostility of the literati whom he put down 
with a high hand, burning nil books except 
those on medicine, agriculture, &c. The suc- 
cessors of Hoangti were not equal to the tosk of 
preswving intact the inheritance left them and 
principalities sprang up here and there till the 
* Alt R r restored by 

Kaoti of the Han dynasty. 
In this reign, means of communication were im- 
proved, the first suspension brid^ constructed, 
and the effects of the vandalism' of Hoangti 

^IMiakiloh which had originally been carried down 
lathe year 19QQ haa liaot haen bjEaaghtup-Cpidata. 


minimised by the encouragement of the efforts of 
the litemti to restore the dt^royed classics. It was 

5 g yg U another Han — 'Mingti-— 

who was instrumental in 
introducing Buddhism into China where it htm 
firmly established its hold. 

From the fall of the last Han to the rise of the 
first T’ang is an interval of nearly 400 years (220- 
618 A. D.) The empire split up into three and 
later on into six principalities which waged inter- 
necine wars with one another. The only interest- 
ing event of the period is. Fahsien’s journey to 
India., begun about 400 A.D. and lasting for fourteen 
years, at the end of which he x-eturned with a 
library of books and manuscripts utilised in the 
record of his travels. With the lise of the Tmg 
dynasty began the golden age of Chinese literature, 
and there was then also an attempt at revivalism of 
the teachings of Confucius which had been thrown 
into the shade by the new gospel of Buddha, We 
hear now of the Korean question of the Japa- 

627—660 A D interference with the 

Korean afiairs. Taotsong 
the greatest of the T’angs tried unsuccessfully to 
subdue the refractory Koreans, but bis successor 
660-684 AD Kaotsong or rather bis Em- 
press Wu had better suc- 
cess. The Japanese had been invited by the king 
of Korea to help him. The Empress Wu threw all 
her energies into the struggle and hgd the combin- 
ed fleet of the Japanese and the Koreans destroyed. 

Fbou the fall of the T’anos to the 

BISB OF THE MiNGS. 

' Towards the close of the reign of the T'angs, 
the Tartars began to make inroads into the south- 
ern empire. After varying fortunes they suc- 
ceeded in wresting from the reigning dynasty all 
China north of the Yangtse. In something less 
than two hundred years they were in their turn 
driven by tlie allied Kin Tartars, the progenitora of 

960-1278 A.D. famUy. TU 

Smgs who bore sway over 

southern China were content to be vassals of these 
Tartar conquerors. They steadily maintained peace 
and, whenever threatened by the neighbouring Mbes 
bought them off. Such inglorious peace made them 
altoptherfoxgettkaartof war,and they asw^ the 
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vigorous Kin Tartars foil an easy prey when Jengiz 

lonn A n Tartar hordes ih- 

IZW-IZUO A. D. 

was the most famous of this new Mongol dynasty, 
and his magnificent court has been described by 
the Venetian traveller Marco Polo who visited him 
about the last quarter of the 18th century. He 
had trouble with the Srapanese who made pira- 
tical raids on the coasts of China and Korea 
and failing to settle mattera by a peaceful mis* 
sion, sent fleets against them which proved 
equally unsuccessful. In this monarch’s reign 
Catholic missionaries carried the good news of 
salvation through Jesus to the benighted Mongols. 
The Nestorian monks had gone as early as 635 to 
convert the Chinese to Christianity. In spite of 
ofiicial discountenance and persecution they seem 
to have had some success. In the palmy days of 
the T'ang dynasty, in the raign of Taotsong, the 
Pope ever anxious to spread the influence of the 
Church sent an embassy to the court of China 
where the Papal envoy found accredited repre- 
sentatives from Persia and Nepaul. In the reign 
of Mangu Khan (father of Kublai Khan), John 
dePlano Carpini and Friar Kubiquis see the Khan 
and are favourably received by him. They find 
Nestorian Christianity in a bad way and their own 
teachings rather perfunctorily listened to, because 
of Mangu and his courtiei's being maudlin half the 
time from drink. When Maix:o Polo visited Kublai 
Khan, he presented letters and credentials from 
the Pope, and sure enough there were missionaries 
who came with him to spread the light of the 
gospel among the heathen Chinese. Kublai Khan 
teing succeeded by weak 800008801 * 8 , the Chinese 
break themselves lose from the Mongol yoke un- 
der the lead of Hangwa. 

The Minos. 


During Hangwa’s reign the Hanlin College — the 
Chinese Haileybury — undergoes thorough repair 
and a similar college is established at Nanking, the 
southern capital. Another memorable event of the 
reign is the codification of the Chinese laws which 
conferred an immense benefit on the peop^. The 
MingSj as the members of the dynasty founded by 
Hangwa are known, continue to bear sway over 
China till they are succeeded by the Manchus — 
the present reigning family. In the reign of 
Chengte(l 506*22) of the Ming dynasty, the Portu- 
guese arrived ofi* the southern coast of China and 
IKArdade, commander of a small squadron, was 
Wjell received by the authorities at Canton, and 
proceeding to Peking remained there as amateur 
ambassador for some years. The Portuguese at 


•Ningpo and elsewhere conducted themselves in 
an outrageous manner, and D’Ardade was arrested 
and imprisoned and, aher undergoing six years 
of imprisonment, was summaiily beheaded. The 
rather disagreeable experience the Chinese had of 
the dealings with the Portuguese made them 
refuse permission to having such missionaries as 
Xavier and Michel Roger admitted into China. 
But Ricci who arrived at Macao in 1 582 had greater 
success. His wide eympthies, great learning and 
Christian charity won him itispect and consider- 
ation from all classes of the Chinese and he was 
favourably received by the Emperor at Peking. 
Under his skilful guidance Christianity made con- 
siderable progress and we hear of conversions of 
the literatus HsU and of his grand- daughter. 
About this time, /. s., in the last decade of the 
16th century, we hear once again of a conflict 
between Japan and China in connection with 
the suzerainty over Korea. The question of the 
Japanese supremacy had fallen into the background, 
and the influence of the Chinese had become 
paramount ever since the Mings assisted the Ni 
dynasty to establish itself on the Korean throne. 
Hideyoshi, a Japanese General, taking advantage 
of the internal feuds of Korea, advanced across 
the peninsula and made himself master of Seoul 
(1592). The Koreans appealed to the Chinese for 
help. The Chinese accordingly landed a large 
force which was defeated by the Japanese General. 
But a decided Chinese victory near Pingyang and 
the sudden death of Hideyoshi as he was preparing 
a fresh expedition I'estored peace between the two 
countries. 

Wanli’s long and prosperous reign may be called 
the flicker of the Mings before their final extinc- 
tion by the Manchus. These latter had settled in 
the north of China and had generally acknowledged 
the supremacy of the emperor. Under Nurhachu 
and Tientsung the contest between the Manchus 
and the Chinese went on with varying fortunes 
and it ended in favour of the Manchus. 

The Manchus. 

The first Manchu Emperor who ruled over a 
united China was Shunchih. In his reign two Euro- 
pean embassies arrived at Peking — the Dutch and 
the Russian. Their reception was not encouraging; 
They were asked to kowtow to the Emperor on 
entering his presence. The Dujtchman yielded and 
was permitted ' to come to the country once in 
eight years with not more than a hundred in a com- 
pany, twenty of whom might attend the Emper- 
or’s court. The contumacious Bussians— because 
they would not kow&w — ^were not granted these 
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doubtful privileges. In the next reign of K’anghsi, 
the extension of the easterii^rontier of Russia and 
the erection of fortifications and entrenchments at 
Albazin on the upper course of the Amur made 
the emperor realise the danger he might incur if he 
should allow these pushing neighbours of his go 
on unmolested, and he sent accordingly a Chinese 
army which demolished the fortifications and 
marched to Peking os prisoners, the Russian occu- 
pants of the forts. In 1689, by the treaty of 
Nerchinsk, it was arranged that Russia should 
keep to the northern side of the river and should 
not disturb the peace of its southern shores. The 
liberal tolerance of K’anghsi procured for the 
Christians many privileges, but unseemly disputes 
between the Jesuits and the Dominicans that pre- 
vailed then were calculated to rouse the scorn of 
the heathen. After the death of K’anghsi the 
Christians began to lose favour at court. The 
arrival of foreign embassies gained for them 
nothing but trouble and disaster. There were in 
1727 two embassies, one from Russia and another 
from Portugal, headed respectively by Count Sava 
Yladislavitche and Done Mitello Souza Monzes, 
each' eager to get rid of ceremonial forms which 
he thought were derogatory to his character as 
ambassador from his sovereign. The Jesuits in- 
curred the displeasure of the Chinese as they wore 
suspected to have been at the bottom of the 
mischief. On receiving a deputation of the 
Jesuits the Emperor said : You tell me that 
your law is not a false one. I believe you ; 
if I thought that it was false what would 
prevent me from destroying your churches and 

from driving you out of the country ? 

But what would you say if 1 were to send a troop 
of bonzes and lamas into your country in order to 
preach their doctrines ? How would you receive 
them ? . . . . The converts you have made already 
recognise nobody but you, and in a time of trouble 
they would listen to no other voice but yours.” 
The missionaries thus attempting to establish an 
imperium in imperio were not liked either by 
the government or the people. Some trouble in 
the empire, absence of vigorous central authority 
must suffice to let loose popular fury against ill- 
appreciated, unwelcome disturbers of traditional 

i» 7 Qr. A Ti beliefs and faiths. The 

1730-1798 A.D. 

had called to help him in the government were 
not favorably disposed towards the missionaries 
and .under their instigation severe persecutions 
began in Fukkien against the Christians. 

It was in this reign that the first English 


plenipotentiary was admitted to an audience of the 
Chinese Emperor. Lord Macartney had been 
instructed not to yield on the point of the kowiaw 
unless a Chinese official of equal rank with himself 
would kowtow, before the portrait of the Englidi 
king. As no Chinese official could be found to 
submit to this, the kowtow etiquette was not in- 
sisted upon in the case of the English ambaa^ 
sador. No commercial privileges resulted from 
Lord Macartney’s negotiations. Taking advantage 
of the ambassador’s ignorance of the Chinese 
language, the Mandanns had inscribed, on the 
boat that carried Lord Macartney and his 
presents to the Emperor, the legend that it bore 
tribute from England to the Emperor. The 
contemptuous attitude of the Chinese is due to 
tho fact that the ‘ Outer Barbarians’ have always 
appeared as suppliants for favours and they as 
dispensers of privileges for which they have not 
asked anything in return. In the next reign the 
missionaries and the foreigners generally met with 
no friendly treatment. A less able man than his 
father Kien ’lung, Kia’king was more punctilious 
about external marks of respect to himself. As 
Count Goloyken in charge of a Russian embassy 
could not bring himself to kowtota to the emperor 
he returned the way he came. Lord Amherst^ the 
English Ambassador, returned from China with- 
out seeing the Emperor under very similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Modern China. 

When the Charter of the East India Company 
expired in 1834, Lord Napier, was appointi^ to 
represent British interests in China. But stick- 
lers for Chinese official form would not recognise 
his position and would not even allow his arriv- 
ing at Canton without a formal permission re- 
ceived through the Hong merchants. The res- 
traints on English trade only increased in seve- 
rity, and the appointment of Lord Napier, far 
from promoting trade interests, acted in just the 
contrary direction. His death and the appoint- 
ment of Captain Elliott to his place did not im- 
ptDve matters. To add to the perplexities of the 
situation, angry discussion began about the Eng- 
lish traders forcing opium on the Chinese and 
demoralising them. The lofty pretensions of 
the Chinese Commissioner Lin who was specially 
appointed to settle the business were tiot likely 
to bring matters to a peaceful issue. He claimed 
the right to punish Europeans for crimes commit- 
ted on Chinese soil and was highly ipcensed 
against the English when certain Englishmen 
gui|ty of rioting were not handed over to him. 
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The inevitable wab not long in coining. A naval 
engagement was fought at Chuanpi on the 3rd 
November 1839, many Chinese junks being sunk 
and destroyed. The Celestials, though leather 
slow to be convinced, came t6 see that the gods 
were on the side of big wi^rships and disciplined 
soldiery, and the rapid fall of Amoy, Tinghai, 
Chenhai and Ningpo made the Emperor send 
Commissioners for peace. By the terms of the 
treaty Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai were 
thrown open to trade, Hongkong was ceded to 
the British Crown as also 2 1 million dolars as 
compensation to the victors for their loss. 

The prostiation which followed on the conclu- 
sion of the war encoui-aged the turbulent and 
disaffected portion of the Chinese society. Secret 
societies like the Triad and the White Zi/y began 
their treasonous agitation against the reigning 
dynasty but they were promptly put down. The 
Cantonese continued to give trouble to the Eng- 
lish, but energetic steps taken by Sir John Davis 
brought the Chinese to their senses. Mr. Alcock 
was equally successful at Shanghai. The second 
English war was due to the boarding by a party 
of Mandarins and their escort of the British- own- 
ed lorcha “ Arrow.” The crew were carried off by 
the Chinese and the English flag was hauled 
down. A demand for the return of the crew not 
being complied with in a proper manner, reprisal 
followed, and the Chinese Governor making a 
proclamation calling upon the Chinese to have 
the barbarians exterminated, the English declared 
war. A naval action near Fatshan in which a 
number of Chinese junks were taken or burnt, 
and the assault and capture of Canton virtually 
put an end to the war. But the Taku forts had 
to be taken and advance mtide to the neighbour- 
hood of the capital before a satisfactory under- 
standing was arrived at with the Court at Poking. 
The treaty of Tientsin which concluded the war 
threw open the ports of Newchwang, Tengchow, 
Formosa, Swatow, and Kiungchow, legalised 
opium traffic and recognised the Europ^ns as 
civilised beings. The terms had been unwillingly 
agreed to and when the English took ^teps to 
have a formal ratification of the treaty by the 
emperor, the unfriendly disposition of the Chi- 
nese was shown by the sudden fire opened upon 
the English ships that accompanied the Ambassa- 
dor to the mouth of the Peiho. France was in 
the same predicament as England, ratification 
having been refused to a treaty with that power, 
and the two governments accordingly agreed to 
make a joint invasion of the Middle Kingdom.” 


The Taku forts were attacked and taken, and an 
advance was made aip far as Tungchow. Here a 
party of Englishmen including l^rker and Loch 
were taken prisoners. The allies then attacked 
the Chinese in great strength at Ohangchiawan 
and defeated them and then advanced upon the 
capital. The Emperor had quitted Peking and 
gone to Jehol on hearing of the near approach of 
the barbarian army. The taking of Yuan-miiig- 
Yuan, the favourite palace of the Emperor, the 
setting on fire of the summer poiacb, the suiTender 
of the northern gate of the city followed. Prince 
Kung saw the futility of .further opposition, and 
by his efforts the demands of the two powers were 
granted. The Emperor that reigned all these 
troublesome years was known as Hsienfeng. The 
fourth son of the previous Emperor, he was 
chosen though his next bi other Prince Kung was 
better known to the public as the President of 
the Tsungli Yiimen (The Board of Foreign 
Affairs). On his death in 1861 he was succeeded 
by the Crown Prince who assumed the name 
of Tunchih. Prince Kung succeeded in getting 
rid of the Jehol faction that was anti-foieign in 
spirit, and in appointing as regents the two Dow- 
ager-Empresses, the mother of the Emperor and 
the principal widow of the late Emperor. 

We must now refer to the Taiping rebellion 
which shook the power of the Empire, and but for 
the timely help of the despised b^barians, might 
have effected a revolution and change of dynas- 
ties. As early as the beginning of 1850, i,e , the 
year when Hsienfeng ascended the throne, the 
secret societies mentioned earlier had roused the 
seditious spirits of China, and owing to the in- 
dustrious propaganda of the agents of the socie- 
ties outbreaks occurred in which the government 
troops were not always successful. The appear- 
ance of a leader in the pereon of Hung gave a 
new impetus to the movement. He had come 
under the infiuence of a Christian pastor and 
created for himself a new faith calculated to 
favour revolutionary doctrines. He succeeded in 
spreading this new faith of his in Kwantung and 
Ewangsi and had a great following. He captured 
Nanking in the beginning of 1853 and proclaim- 
ed it capital of the new Taiping (Peace) dynasty 
which he believed he was ordained to establish. 
The new movement spread from province to pro- 
vince till Anhui, Honan, Shantung and southern 
Chihli were overrun by the Taiping troops. Now 
Li-Hung-Chang drew public notice to himself by 
the patriotic attempts he made to check the re- 
bellious movements. His efforts were appreciated 
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by the Chinese generalissimOi Tseng Kwofan, 
who enlisted Li and his men i^ider his immediate 
command. Li showed himself worthy of the 
high opinion entertained of him by Tseng and 
wds advanced from one high office to another. 
The complications of the Chinese Government 
with the English and the French made it impos- 
sible for tho former to devote all their energies to 
crush the rebels. Tlie rebels grew troublesome, 
especially as they were under the able guidance 
of Hung’s faithful J^ieutonant, Chung Wang. The 
war with the English had shown to Li the superi- 
ority of the foreign militaiy systems to those of 
China, and he therefore sought the help of the 
foreigners to put down this menace to orderly 
government in China. The American Ward with 
his force styled the ‘ Ever Victorious Army * and 
after Ward’s death and his successor’s defection. 
Major Gordon, were invited to lead the Chinese 
and the rebels were easily put down after some 
stiff fights at Kunshan and Soochow. The Nion- 
fei and the Muhammadan rebellions were ground 
swells that agitated China after the storm of the 
Taiping rebellion had spent its rage. They were 
put down rather from disunion among the leaders 
than by the energetic action of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. They were more or less local in cha- 
racter and did not materially interfere with the 
usual routine of the central Government at 
Peking. 

The only events of importance we have still to 
mention in Tuugchih’s reign are the Tientsin 
massacre, the Audience question and the Formosan 
difficulty. The first w^as due to an outburst of 
ignorant fury against the supposed atrocities of 
tho missionaries. The Chinese have much the 
same opinion of the Christians that the Romans 
had of them as practisers of the Galilean supersti- 
tion. The Chinamen believe that Europeans use the 
eyes and hearts of diseased infants for medicinal 
purposes and tho many deaths that occurred now 
led tho townsmen of Tientsin to give credence to 
the folly.* 


* That there was some foundation for the crude belief, 
the following quotation from tho offloial deapatoh of the 
United States minister will prove : " At many of the 
prinoipal places in China open to foreign residence, tho 
Sisters of Charity have established institutions each of 
whioh appears to combine in itself a foundling hospital 
and orphan asylum. Finding that the. Chinese were 
averse to placing ohildren in their charge, the managers 
of theso institutions offered a certain sum per head for 
all the children placed under their control given to them, 
it being understood that a child once in their asylum, no 
parent, relative or guardian, could claim or ezeroise any 
control over it. It has for some time been asserted by 
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The ladies of the orphanage were attacked and 
killed as also the French Consul. The Ohinede 
officials were lukewarm in punishing those guilty 
of the outrage. Li Hung Chang was sent to Idie 
place and he made proper enquiries and had the 
culprits punishdd, though the populace were inolin* 
ed to make hei'oes of them. France was ‘sopited’ by 
tho payment of 400,000 taels as a compensation foi 
the murder of the sisters and a special embassy to 
express I'egret for the murderous outbreak. A little 
earlier there was a similar outbreak against Pro- 
testant missionaries at Yangchow, and by the 
energetic action of Mr. Medhurst sufficient repara- 
tion was made. 

The Audience question was another cause of 
difference between the Chinese and the foreigners. 
The Chinese theory is that the emperor is, as he 
is styled, the Son of Heaven ; and he can have 
therefore no equals. All other emperors and 
kings can be only his tributaries. And repre- 
sentatives from these must show proper respect 
to this liegelord of the sovereigns of the earth. 
This theory, flattering as it may be to Chinese 
vanity, is not liked by other powers, and the 
history of foreign diplomacy is but a history of 
the attempts made by the several representa- 
tives to secure for their respective sovereigns 
g cognition of an equal mnk with the Chinese 
Emperor. The treaty of Tientsin had for one 
of its articles the treatment of the European 
ambassadors as representatives of sovereigns 
equal in rank with the Emperor. The absence 
of the Emperor’s Court at Jehol and the long 
minority of Tungebih did not bring the question 
of audience before the Emperor as a matter 
of practical politics. Now that Tungchih had 
his court at Peking and had taken to himself 
an Empress (a public announeomont of his having 
ceased to be under tutelage), the question of 
granting an interview to the embassies from the 


the Chiii 080 , and believed by most of the non-Cafcholio 
foreigpers roBidin^ here, that the system of paying 
bounties induced the kidnapping of children for these 
institutions for the sake of tJjo reward. It is also userW 
od that the priests or sisters or both have been in the 
habit of holding out inducements to have ohildrea 
brought to them in the last stages of illness for the pur- 
pose of being baptised in articulo mortis. In this way 
many children have been taken to ^ these establishments 
in tho last stages ef disease, baptised there, and soon 
after taken away dead. All these acts, together with the 
secrecy and seclusion whioh appear to be a part and 
parcel of the regulations whioh govern institutions of 
this character everywhere, have created suspioions in 
the minds of the Chinese and these suspicions have en- 
gendered an intense hatred against the sisters,” [pp,694«5 
Vol. Ill of Boulger’s History of China, 1884]. 
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d ifterent courts of Europe could not bo put off. 
Dut the ingenuity of the Chine.se politicians tried 
to whittle tho significance of the ceremony by 
receiving the ambassadors in “ tho Pavilion of 
Purple Light/* a hall not befitting the dignity of 
ambassadors from powers clniming equality with 
the Emperor, as it i.s the pl.-me wliere now year 
receptions are granted to tho otiter tribes and 
where wrestling and military exercises are per- 
formed for the amusement of the Emperor. The 
reception ceremony emphasised tho condescension 
of the Emperor in according them admission to 
his pre.sence. “ In accordance with the pre- 
arranged programme, the ministers advanced 
bowing, and an addn‘ss in Chinese having been 
read, Prince Kung fell on his hnoes and went 
through tho form of receiving tho message 
vouchsafed by tho Eniperoi/’ Altogether the 
Chinese succeeded in pci siiading the European 
ministers in taking their Emperor at their own 
valuation. 

Tho Formosan difficulty rose out of the 
Japanese sailors being cruelly put to death by the 
inhabitants of Formosa when they were ship- 
WTOckod on the island. The (Jliineso would 
neither punish the islanders nor give conipensji- 
tion to the Japanese. Tho landing of a Japanese 
force and the despatch of a special envoy made tho 
Chinese reconsider their position, and through 
the gooil offices of Sir Thomas Wade, tho Japane.se 
agreed to withdraw on the payment of .000,000 
taels. On tho death of Tungchih on tho 12th 
January 1870 by small pox began the eventful 

Ukk^n of EMi’Enou Kwangusu. 

An infant son of the younger uncle of tho l.ate 
Emperor, he was chosen by the Dowager-Empresses, 
widow's of Hsienfeng, in preference to tho growm- 
up son of Prince l\ung, as the succession of the 
latter w'ould have given them no (;hance of reign- 
ing as Regents. The now Emjieror w^as adopted 
as the son not of the late Emperor bntof H.sienfeng, 
and tho Dowager- Em pi e.sses thus retained the posi- 
tion of mothers to tho young occupant of the throne 
and had an agreeable prospect of a long regency. 
The ordinary course would ha^’e been to Sdopt an 
heir to the last Emperor and his wddow' would have 
to act as regent. Tungchih must have had adoption 
made to him and his widow' should have had tho 
regency. Rut tho old ladies Tsi An Mm mother of 
Tungchih and Tsi Thsi, h.aving tasfed i ije sweets of 
power did not like giving place 1o tho widow of 
Tungchih. So the before- mentioned departure 
from the ordinary course of.;ni option and arrange- 
ment of the regency. * 


Tho first difficulty of the new reign wag the 
murder of Mr. Maygary who formed a member of 
a commercial mi.ssion sent by the Videroy of India 
to Yunnan. Mr. Margary arrived in advance of 
the party at Manwyne, a town within the Chinese 
frontier, and he was ho.spitably received by the 
officials. On tho next day, wdiile he was visiting 
a mineral spring in the neighbourhood, he was bru- 
tally assaulted and slain. Sir Thomas Wade 
addressed the T^nngli Yamen on the subject and 
insisted that a joint commis'i&ion of English and 
Chinese officials should be made to investigate the 
m.atter with a view to find tho culprits. The 
Tsungli Yamen were in an obstructive mood. 
Tho anti-foreign spirit had rather increased than 
otherwise since tho treaty last concluded after the 
attack on Peking. After endless delays proper 
offieiais were appointed and investigations were 
carried on, and an understanding was come to 
between the aggrieved English and the Chinese and 
the Chefoo convention was concluded. Additional 
ports to trade were opened ; regulations with the 
likin tax w'ere placed on a proper footing; and a 
Chinese ambassadoi* specially appointed for the 
purpose proceeded with a letter of apology from 
tho Emperor to the Queen. 

The next difficulty Wvos in connection with Tong- 
king. Tho French evinced after the war of 1870 
an enthusiasm for colonial expansion, and Saigon 
which the French had captured in 1858 served as 
a basis from which they attempted to bring the 
neighbouring province under their infiuonce. One 
or two filibustering expeditions were sent and 
Hanoi the capital was taken. The king of tho 
provin.'e represen te<l to his feudal lord at Peking 
these attempts of tho French. Li Hung Chang 
suggested .some peaceful adjusiment of tho claims 
of tho nggre.?sive French, and after some further 
attacks on and occupation of some towns by the 
French, a convention was drawn up by which 
Fr.ance agreed to respect and, in case of need, 
to protect the southern frontier of China, and 
China undertook to withdraw her troops from 
Tongking. Tho convention did not put an end to 
the war as there was some misunderstanding ns to 
the precise date when the Chinese troops were to 
be withdrawn. The war lingered on for some time 
longer wdth no distinct success on either party. 
At last peace was concluded between the powers on 
the 9th June. 1885, pretty much in the way sug- 
gested by Li Hung Chang a year earlier. 

Korea in the far north was the next scene of diffi- 
culty. The question of suzerainty over Korea was a 
matter of dispute between Japan and China. Japan 
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according to certain authoiities and China accord- 
ing to certain other authorities had the earlier 
claims on Korea’s fealty. We fteed not atop to 
decide the question. Ever since the help given 
by the sovereigns of the Ming dynasty to estab- 
lish the Ni line in Koie.^, there was a recognition 
of the supreme position of Chinn, ffhe Emperor 
of China used to give the King of Korea his 
patent of royalty, and an annual mission used to 
proceed to Peking from Seoul bearing specified 
tribute and receivilig in return the calender pre- 
pared under the imperial auspices. Notable 
events occurring in the court of Peking were com- 
municated to the Korean king who would send 
respectful messages of condolence or congmtula- 
tion to the liege lord. The Japanese, who had 
asserted and made good -like claims on Korea 
found that latterly tiie vassal power was getting 
refractory, and when the change of government 
in Japan was announced by a Japanese emba.ssy 
to the Korean court in 18^)8 and invitation made 
for renewal of ancient friendship and vassalage, 
an insolent repudiation was made of such pre- 
tensions to suzerainty. When a Japanese man- 
of-war w’as fired upon by the Koreiiiis in 1875, 
an appeal was made to China as the superior 
power. China in a shortsighted hurry to escape 
such I’esponsibility disclaiiiied any control over 
Kordk, and the first Japanese treaty with Korea 
was concluded in 1876. The preamble to the 
treaty recognised Korea as a sovereign power and' 
China was Avilling to wink at the matter. In 
1882 because of the anti- Japan intrigues of the 
Korean King’s father an attack was made on 
the Japanese legation at Seoul, and it was 
with difficulty that the Japanese escaped to the 
coast. The successful intriguer was now supreme 
and the king was made a prisoner. On Li Hung 
Chang’s hearing of the outrage he sent a fleet of 
iron clads under Ma and suppressed the riots and 
the Japanese Govornineut re* established their 
legation. So long as the mischievous father of the 
Korean king wtis at liberty peace was impossible, 
and he was accordingly removed from Korea and 
brought to Peking. Japan now concluded a con- 
vention which gave her the right to station ti oops 
for the protection of the Japanese in that country. 
Two years hence another convention had to bo 
concluded because of a repetition of the troubles of 
1882, The Korean mischief-maker had contrived 
to quit Peking, and the Japanese lega’tion had to 
be reinstated by an avenging force. The conven- 
tion required that both China and Japan should 
Muthdraw their troops within four months of the 
signature of the treaty, and that neither of the 


powers should send troops /o Korea without in- 
forming the other power of the fact. This virtually 
conceded to the Japanese a position of equality 
with China in matters relating to Korea. 

When such outbreaks were frequent in Korea 
the neighbouring power of Russia expressed im- 
patience with a state of affairs and threatened a 
move southwards. It was to chock such a move 
that the English temporarily occupied Port Hamil- 
ton. A pc iceful state of aifairs supervening, the 
English evMcuated Port Hamilton on condition 
that no othei’ power should get it and the Chinese 
Government got an assurance from the Russian 
minister that his country would not under any 
circ urn stances interfere with Korea, 

In 1801 the followers of the Eiistern doctrine 
rose against the Roman Catholics, and the force 
sent by the Korean king was not able to put 
down the outbreak. An appeal was made by the 
king to Peking, and the Chinese in disregard of 
the treaty of 1884 sent troops to Korea without 
in f or miug J apan . The Mikado’s G overnm ent sent 
an army to Korea as a protest against this action 
of China. In spite of all that the Japanese did 
to conciliate the Chinese, they would not concede 
to the riv.il power any claim to interfere with the 
internal ailairs of Korea and would not accede 
to the proposals of reform made by Japan. Any 
further importation of troops into Korea, said the 
Japanese, would be constrtted as an a^ct of war. The 
Chinese did not mind the threat, and there were 
warships sent with Chinese troops and the Japa- 
nese declared war. The Chinese, though they 
had provoked the war, were not well prepared to 
meet the enemy on anything like equal terms. 
The battle of Asan, the siege of Piugyaiig, the 
naval ong.agetnent at tlio Valu river and the 
assault on Port Arthur showed the decisive supe- 
riority of the Japanese both on sea and land. The 
Chinese came to see the wisdom of arranging 
torix^s of peace with the conqueror afj;er some 
further defeats. Li Hung Chang went on the 
humiliating mission of peace and .Mgreed on behalf 
of China to grant to Japan the Liaotung penin- 
sula, Formosa and the Pescadores and a war 
indemnity of 200,000,000 taels. An appeal made 
to the European powers made Russia, Germany 
and France intervene against the cession of Liao- 
tung, and Japan had to forego the best fruits of 
her victory. \ (fuid jtro qm was demanded by 
the European powers for their timely interven- 
tion. Russia demanded the right of carrying the 
Sil)erian railway through Manchuria with a brnneh 
line to Moukdon and Port Arthur. France was 
for tha Chinese meeting the Tonking railway at 
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the frontier and continuing it as far as Nanning 
Fu in Kwangsi. Germany contented herself with 
some mining and financial privileges. 

Ever since the outbreak of the Taiping rebellion, 
it came to be recognised that the Celestials had 
much to learn from the BarbarisW with regard to 
the manufacture of warlike weapons and the train- 
ing of soldiers. Li Hung Chang, as far-seeing a 
statesman as China has ever had, was for opening 
arsenals and strengthening the navy and other- 
wise preparing China to meet her rivals on equal 
terms. He was further induced to persist in such 
a course of reform because of the huge strides the 
neighbouring kingdom had taken in this direction. 
Attempts were made to open up railways and est- 
ablish a company of merchant marines under Gov- 
ernment auspices. Of a piece with these reforms 
was the opening of a^ modern college at looking so 
.early as 18C6 when European professors were 
appointed to teach mathematics and kindred 
sciences to the Chinese youths. This reform being 
in advance of the age was not a great success. In 
1887 a practical step was taken at the request of the 
Tsuagli Yamen of including mathematics as one 
of tlie subjects to be brought up at the competitive 
examinations. These changes were distasteful to 
a large body of conservative Chinamen, and as these 
reform movements were associated in the popular 
mind with the mischievous meddlesomeness of the 
missionaries, there were published and circulated 
from Hunan, the most conservative of provinces, a 
series of placards accusing European missionaries 
of every species of crime. The old accusation of 
kidnapping children for using their eyes and 
entrails for medicinal purposes was revived. Uiots 
broke out in several places, churches wor& demolish- 
ed, the houses of the missionaries wrecked and 
looted. Two British subjects, one a missonary and 
another an officer of the Maritime Customs, were 
slain. The British Minister’s representations to 
the Tsungli Yamen proved unavailing, and the 
mover of all the mischief was pronounced by the 
authorities to be a wild irresponsible creature whose 
actions could qot be taken seriously. But the 
edict of the Emperor exhorting his subjects to 
better behaviour and the war with Japan put an 
end to this anti-missionary crusade for some time. 
But with the conclusion of the war, riots began in 
Szechuan and Fukkien and missionaries were 
attacked and slain. The murder of a German 
missionary in Shantung served as a convenient 
pretext for Germany to seize Kiaochow harbour 
and its surroundings. The example was followed 
by other powers. Russia seized Port Arthur and 
Xsli6nwan, the British Wei-hai-wei and the 


French Kwangchow. These coveters of their 
neighbours’ vineyards thus too plainly showed 
their hand. 

The Boxer Movement. 

The Chinese attitude to the missionaries has 
always been one of ill-suppressed hostility. There 
could bo no love to men who dispai'aged the ethical 
teachings of Confucius and the religious teachings 
of Bodhisatvas — teachings so long venerated and 
cherished by the Chinese. The Cliinese remembered 
that the tnissionaries preaching the gospel of love 
had been forced on them at the sword’s point. The 
more far-seeing of their statesmen recognised the 
insidious encroachment of an imp&num in imperio^ 
“ of a Secret Society hostile to the Commonwealth 
and of damage and detriment to the State.” The 
addition to Christian converts was not making for 
peace. The missionaries showed themselves only 
too disposed to interfere whenever there was litiga- 
tion or other disputes between the heathen and the 
convert. The Chinaman, accustomed to different 
views of woman’s positions and responsibilities, 
could not but think evil of sisterhoods planted 
alongside of male establishments and of unmarried 
persons of both sexes working together both in 
public and in private and of girls going far into 
the interior without propqr escort. He saw the 
missionaries avenged and trade pushed on and 
political advantages wrested on behalf of the 
different nations to which the suffering mission- 
aries belong, and the Chinaman is not able to 
judge of the political and commercial and evange- 
lical efforts apart from one another. The last 
move of Germany is specially notable in this con- 
nection. It w'as the occupation of Kiaochow by 
that power that made the other powers ’follow 
suit. The game of grab was barefacedly begun. 
No wonder that immediately after this aggression 
the patriotic league of 1 Uo Chuan began their 
work of active propaganda. The ostensible ob- 
jects of the society were the performance of 
Sandow-like exorcises and the presentation of 
peace in the neighbourhood of its headquarters. 
This society received the countenance of the Em- 
press-Dowager (Tsi Thsi), and the members escaped 
the penalty of belonging to secret societies iii 
China. Under such patronage the society 
spread till from the metropolitan province to 
Hzechuan and Hupei the Boxer Society branches 
were found' everywhere and they became a 
power. The movement was supported by men of 
exalted position and many Manohu officials seemed 
to have joined the Boxer society. It served as a 
protest against the reform agitation growing in 
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strength since the Japanese war. The young 
Emperor whose sympathies u^re with the reform- 
ers was deposed in ^ptember 1898 by the Dowa- 
ger-Empress. The chief members of the reaction- 
ary party besides the Dowager- Empress were Prince 
Ghing, Prince Tuan (the Heir- Apparent’s father), 
Kangyi, Chaoshu Chiao and Li-ping-Hung. 

The Boxer movement was in essence anti- 
foreign and anti-mis- 
sionary. Massacres of 
Christian converts and burning of Christian villa- 
ges came to a head in the murder of two English 
missionaries, Eobinson and Norman (2nd June 
1 900) forty miles away from Peking. The legations 
were attacked by the Chinese soldiers. The slay- 
ing of the Japanese ambassador (11th June), and 
of the German Baron Von Ketteler (20th June) 
meant that the Chinese were in for a serious trial 
of strength with the foreign devils. On the 20th 
they opened iiro on the legations. 

The railway communication between Tietsin 
and Poking had been cut off on the 14th. Admi- 
ral Sir ,E. Seymour proceeded with a mixed force 
of Eurojjeana and Japanese from Tietsiii to restore 
communication. He was stoutly resisted and he 
made good his retreat only aher a heavy loss. 
Some time was lost in waiting for reinforcements. 
International jealousies on the part of Germany 
and Russia with regard to Japanese co-operation 
also contributed to the delay. But in two months, 
on the 14th of August, the siege of Peking was 
raised, the British contingent led by General 
Gaselee being the first to enter the place. 

The defence of the legations had been conducted 
with the utmost valour and heroism on the part 
of the besieged. The Chinese in their anxiety to 
burn out the British legation did not scruple to 
burn the adjoining Hanlin Buildings, storehouse 
of literary treasures and State archives. The Em- 
press andTung-fu-bsiang, the Chinese Commander, 
were the brain and the arm of the siege. The 
destruction of property of the foreigners was ap- 
palling. The whole business quarter was in ashes. 
The retribution that followed after the siege was 
equally terrible. Looting was universal and went 
on for some days. It took months to restore 
order and confidence among the inhabitants. 

The Empress did not care to face the avengers 
and removed with her court to Si-gan-fu in Shensi 
600 miles away from Peking. TJbe ultra-reac- 
tionary spirit dominated the court but Prince 
Ching and Li Hung Chung who had shown 
themselves not unfriendly to the foreigner were 
empowered to carry on negotiations with a view 
to settle terms of peace. 


There were mutual jealousies and conflietiiig 
claims hard to reconcile among the victors. The 
Russian was unwilling to relinquish his hold on 
Manchuria, the railway line from Shan-hai-kwan 
to Pekin, the. river frontage at Tietsin. The 
German demanded adequate compensation for the 
magesle against the Kaiser. The English 
and the Japanese and the Americans were some- 
what friendlier towards the Chinese. After 
protracted negotiations the following terms were 
submitted on by the allies on the 20th and the 
21st December and agreed to in substance by 
the Chinese on the 14th 
^ January 1901 : 

(1) Honourable j:eparation for the murder of 
Von Ketteler and Mr. Sugiyama, (2) equitable 
indemnity guaranteed by financial measures ap- 
proved by the Powers to states, societies and 
individuals who had suffered at the hands of the 
Chinese, (3) stoppage of importation or manu- 
facture of arms or materid into China, (4) main- 
tenance of permanent legation guards, fortifica- 
tion of the diplomatic quarter and the securing 
of the sea communication by foreign military 
occupation of strategic points of the capital and the 
coast, (/>) fixing of responsibility on governors 
and provincial officials for anti-foreign outbreeks 
and (6) the reform of Tsungli-Yamen and the 
modification of the ceremonial for the reception of 
foreign ministers. 

A formal embodiment of the terms in the 
form of treaties among the powers concerned was 
delayed by a Russian attempt to secure certain 
.advantages exclusively to herself in the way of 
strengthening her hold on certain parts of China 
where she marched with her, and also by the 
German Emperor insisting on Prince Chun, am- 
bassador from, the Son of Heaven, performing 
kowtov) to him. Both the Tsar and the Kaiser 
saw the wisdom of gracefully receding from a posi- 
tion they could not maintain and the peace pro- 
tocol was signed at Peking on the* 7th September. 

On the 7th October the Chinese Court returned 
to Peking and a month later on the 7th Novem- 
ber died Li-Hung-Chung, who had enjoyed the 
largest measure of the Empress Dowager's con- 
fidence. 

The trouble in Manchuria caused by the Rus- 
sian and culminating in Russo-Japanese war, the 
awakening of China caused by a frank acceptance 
of Western culture, the re-organisntion of national 
resources, reform of Government ending in a 
Republican form of Government are matters that^v 
will take us to the present-day China. 

We referred to the intrigue of Busaia to 
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come to a separate understanding ivith China 
with a view to secure advantages in Chinese 
territories bordering on Siberia. Finding how- 
ever the great Powers would not stand any 
trifling on the matter Russia discreotly with- 
drew from her position. But she' .began again. 
In April 1903, she would not proceed with the 
evacuation of Manchuria that was duo without 
further concessions than had been agreed for 
between herself and China by the treaty of 8th 
April 1902. In Korea again Russian activities 
threatened the hard wrested predominance of 
Japanese interests. For Japan to look on and sit 
still meant annihilation. She represented at St. 
Petersburg that Russian words and Russian deeds 
did not square together and ollered terras that 
would confine Russia to Manchuria leaving Japan 
free to develop Korea. • Russia thought she might 
brush aside Japan’s dictation. She would not 
recede and she would retain all advantages on 
the Manchunan side and also on the Yalu side 
of Korea. The Island power feeling sure that 
Russia meant keeping a tenacious Iiold of Korea 
wanted to fight the big giant. The Russo-Japa- 
nese war was declared 
on February 5, 1904. 

Though it seemed the height of temerity for 
Japan to engage in war with such a power, she 
had carefully calculated her resources and the 
resources of her enemy on the scene of the 
war and felt no diffidence about the result. The 
home achievements of Japan in the campaign 
need not detain us. It is the final result that we 
are interested in. The success of Japan showed 
in an iinmisttikable manner that the Eastern 
nations need not bo to the end of time Issachar- 
like bearing burdens if only they should assimi- 
late the new knowledge of the West. Japan got 
reco^cnised bor right to preponderating influence 
in Korea and received from Russia the Liao- 
Tung peninsula, including Port Ai'thur and 
Dalny- Russia iflso agreed to evacuate Manchuria 
according to the terms of the 1902 treaty. 

The lesson of the earlier war with Ja[^n had 
not been enough for the slow witted Ch|naman. 
The success of Japan with Russia coming after 
the suppi-ession of the Boxer movement awoke 
China to the need for assimilating Western 
knowledge and adopting Western methods of 
national organisation. 

The attitude of blind suspicion towards the mis- 
sionary waa given up and great eagerness shown to 
Hiahnilfitrif the knowledge he made available for 
the Chinaman* The toycott of American goods 
sbnvod that the Chinaman was not going tb be 


the meek, long-suffenng creature he had l^n 
hitherto and exprofised his resentment against 
the Chinese exclusion from the States in the only 
way the dollar- loving America could understand. 
Educational reform, reform of the army and the 
navy and administrative reform were all taken 
up. Pi*ince Chiin who declined the kowtovo to 
the Kaiser in 1901, Yuan Shih-K«i, the viceroy 
of Chih-H, Chang Chih-tung, the viceroy of IIu- 
Kwang and Prince Ohing, President of the 
Grand Council — all helped \in \ho reforms in 
different directions. 

In 1902, after the return of the Court to 
Pvking, I'egulations lemodelling the methods of 
. public instruction were 

Edurafon Roforn,. The Peking Uni- 

versity was to impart instruction in Western 
learning. There were to bo besides a technical 
college a special department for the training of 
officials and teachers. In 1900 the old 6)"8tem of 
examinations w’as abolished. The funds of 
thousands of temples were utilised for educational 
purposes. By May 1906, 15 universities bad 
started work. Mfiny young Chinese went abroad 
for instruction and girls’ schools were started. 

Among notable changes indicating the new spirit 
must be mentioned the control of the maritime 
customs which the Chinese took into their hands 
^ in 1 906 and the anti- 

other Changei. The 

first step showed the impatience of the Chinaman 
with foreign domination, and the second was a 
serious attempt at UiOral betterment and increased 
social efficiency. 

The death of the Em press- Dowager on the 15th 
November 1908 and of the Emperor a day before 
carried from the scene of history two personages 
associated with the old world China, the China of 
foreign exploitation, the China unable to adjust 
itself to new conditions. 

The son of Prince Chun, and nephew* of the 
late Emperor Kwang-Su, succeeded with the 
official name of Hsuan-Tung, Born on the 8th 
February 1906, the Emperor must have been on 
the 2rid December 1908 when he was crowned 
Emperor ."i child barely 3 years old. He had just 
completed his sixth year (February 12, 191 2) when 
he had to abdicate the throne. On the Ist of 
January 1912 the Chinese Republic was born 
with Dr. Sun Yat-Sen as its first President. 

So early ai^ 1905 along with other reforms the 
work of administrative reform was taken up. 
An Imperial Commission was appointed to study 
tke administrative systems of foreign countries 
with a view to establish a representative govern^* 
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ment in China. Further commissions were 

appointed to make special studies of the consti* 

„ - - ^ . tutions of Great Britain, 

Reform of Gorernmeiit. j t a 

Germany and J ipan. As 

a result of all these labours a parliamentary 
constitution was to come oif a few years hence, 
the reforms of central administrative oilices were 
to be taken up fii'st. An Imperial Assembly was 
to be started to develop later on into a Parlia- 
ment of two chambers familiar to students of 
Western politics. 

Elected assemblies in the provinces were insti- 
tuted in 1909 (14th October.) The Senate or 
National Assembly met on the 3rd of October 
next year. The Parliament was to be summoned 
three years eai Her than originally intended. 

Meanwhile the reigning dynasty had come to be 
regarded ns inimical to the progress of the 
country. It was supposed to be in league with 


foreigners to partition the country. * The 
cial measures of two big loans for currency 
railway made it still more unpopular. Floods MmI 
famine added to the geneml disti'ess and unreal*:^ 
Kevidiitionary doctrines were industiiously spreadh- 
Yum Shi’Ki,Jwho was recalled to command the 
Imperial forces by Prince Chun who had eztiedF 
him, did what he could to stem the revolutionaiy 
tide. He wanted to secure at least a conatitu* 
tional form of monarchy. The revolutionary 
leaders won. Tlio abdication of the Regent and 
the Emperor followed. Dr. Sun Yat-Sen was the 
letider of the Anti-Dynastic propaganda. fVom 
Japan ho had carried on his campaign and became 
the leader of the Young China party. When the 
revolution began in 1911 he was in England but 
he hastened to the country. The Nanking Coun- 
cil composed of delegates from 14 provinces 
elected him President of the Chinese RepuUio. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WAR ON ART 

BY MR. PERCY BROWN, A.R.C.A., T.E.S. 

PRINCIPAL, Gul/£RNM£Nr SCHOOL OF ART, CALCUTTA, 


N order to dispose of any misconception that 
it is possible may have arisen in connexion 
with the subject of my remarks, it seems 
necessary that I should first clear the air 
by plainly defining the title of my lecture.* In 
the first place by “ War ”, I do not mean the 
present great conflict, but war in general ; in the 
second place, by “ Art ”, I intend largely to con- 
fine myself to the so-called Fine Arts of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. This explanation scorns 
required because the war which is now I'oging 
over almost all the world is so much in the 
foreground of life’s picture that it may bo 
thought I intend to deal solely with the influonco 
of the present cri.sis on the daily art of our time. 
This aspect will naturally form a portion of my 
remarks, but it is in the broad manner I have 
indicated that I propose to approach my subject 
this evening. 

The direct eifects of war on art ^are obvious. 
So much so that they are apt to perplex the judg- 
ment and bias the opinion with regard to the 
equally important, but less focussed, indirect 

* A leotnr# delivered et CslovtU. 


effects. At no time liave the direct efibets of war 
been brought so prominently into our vision than 
at present, especially with regard to architecture. 
From the enrliest times tiiese immediate influences 
have been recoi’ded, in the destruction of cities 
containing unique collections of art, and buildings 
which have displayed the grandest architectural 
qualities. And the present war has most graphi- 
cally supplied another expressive illustration of 
the dev.a stating efiects of war on art. Never has 
destruction been so complete, and there appears 
to be every reason to suppose that it has been* 
carefully calculated destruction. Science has 
usurped the place of Art in many ways, but it 
i^mained to science in war to do the greatest 
damage to art, that is the deitriving of future 
generations of tJio art which existed before science^ 
was known. It was an art which sprang from 
the religion the devotion and the sense of service 
in the world ; that sense of service which not only 
impelled men to work for religious ends, but 
aroused that pride of citizenship which raised 
the great municipal buildings of the middle ages 
and made men so proud of their crafts and trades 
that they built such magnificent buildinga as the 
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Olofeh Hall at Ypres, andliundreds of other places 
where the Guilds had their centres. Ln the 
words of an artist who has seen these and written 
to me with the sense in his mind of the havoc 
done recently : ** These places the Germans seem 
to have taken a special delight in ^stroying. It 
is as though they wished to remove all evidences 
of a pievious civilization and on the ground thus 
cleared to erect their own dull, stupid, uninterest- 
ing buildings in the stylo their scientific minds 
seem to delight in.” 

’ It is however the less obvious, but ii\pre far- 
reaching, results of the ** indirect influences*’ 
to which I propose to call your attention, and, as 
an introduction to this, a brief investigation of 
the effects of great wars on art, as chronicled in 
history, may be undertaken. 

One of the earliest oivilizations, that of Egypt, 
was characterised by a profoundly artistic nature, 
and at the same time its history is a record of 
constant warfare. The purpose of Egyptian art 
wais always to give a faithful representation of 
fact. This was either actual fact or ideal fact. 
In interpreting the former much of the mural 
sculpture portrays the victories of great kings 
over innumerable enemies, while a favourite sub- 
ject is an illustration of bands of i)risoner8 accom- 
panied by huge captures of loot. Guring the 
period of the 18th dynasty, about 1500 B.C., 
E|^pt, under Tothmes Ilf, became essentially a 
military state, and at this time many of the 
noblest of her monuments were executed. The 
artistic importance of the school of sculpture 
which flourished at this time has only recently 
been recognised, but it plainly indicates the main 
source of inspiration of a subsequent and greater 
art, that of the Greeks. At this time the viri- 
lity and intense energy of the Egyptians in all 
their glory found an outlet in war, and simulta- 
neously in raising great buildings lavishly decorat- 
ed with bas-reliefs of their victoi'ies. 

The Assyrians were warriors and iiunters, and 
scenes commemorating their prowess in both 
these spheres predominate in the remains of 
Babylon and Nineveh. One of the earliest records 
found in the Mesapotamean valley illustrates a 
most realistic picture of war. It is the famous 
** Stele of the Vultures ”, now in the Louvre, but 
Ofriginally a monument of victory. The details 
el this battle seem to have made a vivid im- 
preesipn on the artist’s mind, and all the horrors 
df war are faithfully depicted. In one scene the 
/^dnjg stands in his chariot with a curved weapon 
Itt mt ri|^t hand, while his kilted and beluieted 


followers, lance in hand march behind. In 
another a flock of vyltures is feeding on the bSdies 
of the fallen enemy ; in a third a tumulus is being 
heaped up over the slain. Elsewhere we see the 
victorious prince beating down a vanquished 
enemy, and superintending the execution of other 
prisoners who are being sacrificed to the gods. 
Scenes of this nature occur frequently in the early 
sculptures of Babylonia and indicate that in those 
days war and art progressed haqd in hand. The 
Assyrians were a hardy, vigofous people, fighting 
for dominion, and this is repeatedly shewn in 
their pictorial bas-reliefs. 

Ancient India provides us, in its greatest epics, 
with excellent illustrations of war and art, as the 
main theme of the Maiiabharata is based on the 
destructive conflict waged between the Kurus and 
Panchalas, and ending in the overthrow of the 
Kuru dynasty. The incidents of this classic, and 
especially its descriptions of heroic fighting, have 
formed popular subjects with Indi.an artists for 
thousands of years. From the Ramayana, too, 
Indian painters and sculptors have taken their 
pictures of war, notably the splendidly dramatic 
attack by the monkey army on the stronghold of 
Havana at Lanka in Ceylon ; while sanguinary 
battles and the sack of cities were frequently 
represented by the Indian miniaturists of Moghul 
times. 

But when we turn to the history of ancient 
Greece we find the most intciesting illustration 
of the infiiienco of war on a country’s Art. It is 
true that certain schools of modern thought have 
endeavoured to depreciate the artistic productions 
of the classic ago, but, in spite of this, Greek art 
is still generally regarded ns the highest form of 
jcsthetic culture the world has over seen. In it 
idealism and ethical purpose pi edoniinate, and in 
all good examples wo find the fundamental beauty 
of tone and line and mass and colour which is al- 
ways present in every true work of art. Greek 
statuary demonstrates that the Greek people 
managed to invent and live by a pmctical ideal. 
That ideal was a good Athenian citizen, only 
more so. It was a citizen rather richer, rather 
braver, rather bigger, rather nobler, rather 
stronger, rather more eloquent, intelligent, and 
comely than any citizen they had ever happened 
to meet. Further this ideal citizen, in fact every 
Greek, was nhcessarily a soldier. The result was 
that the martial spirit permeates the whole 
atmosphere of the country. It is the foundation 
of their literature, their art, and all their public 
institutions, 
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Some explanation of this is to be found in the 
early history of the nation. From the first, 
Greece found herself fighting tor her very exist- 
ence against the great power of Persia in the 6th 
Oentury B.C. In this momentous conflict it 
must be realized that not only the ascendency of 
Greece, but in its broad aspect the whole future 
of European civilization was at stake. As time 
went on, the Greeks began to perceive more and 
more clearly that the great conflict in which they 
were involved wafi one not merely for national 
but for spiritual issues. The story of the great 
battles which brought about the national unity of 
Greece is reflected in the art which followed 
these epoch-making events. These bitter* years 
of devastation, of struggle that must often have 
seemed futile and hopeless, leading up to the 
final repulse of the Persians at Salaniis and Platrea, 
brought the Greeks to a proud consciousness 
of a glorious national destiny, and to an unfaltei-ing 
faith in, and pui’suit of, those enlightened ideals 
for. which they had fought. Their ultimate victory 
Was a splendid moment in the history of a richly 
dowered race ; the great events of the I’ersian 
wars were vivid and recent in their remembrance, 
and it was the persistence of siicli memories which 
formed the foundation of much of the art of Greece. 
But it did not take the forin of a poi tj-ayal of its 
scenes of conflict and victory. Instead it beitarno idea- 
lised into a representation of a spiritual struggle of 
the Hellenic race for those ideals of light and liberty 
and reason and order whicii had been at stake. 
In their art the Persian wars were forgotten, but 
the spiritual conflict which tlioy t^’^pifiod remained 
as a recurring theme whose .significance was for 
all time. Indeed it may be said that this spiri- 
tualised conception of conflict, in whicdi the uj)ward- 
reaching Hellenic spirit is represented as contend- 
ing with the powers of darkness and licence and 
social anarchy, is’ the central motive of (iroek 
sculpture ; and it was the vivid national sense of 
this conflict that enabled the Greeks to achieve 
that noble pinnacle of beauty which their art at- 
tained. The gods and heroes whom they fashioned 
in bronze and marble stood for the ideals and 
aspects of ordered reason. Their satyrs and 
other wild beings were types of the licence and 
disorder of nature. And in their friezes and 
pediments, decorated with battles of the Greeks 
with Amazons, Lapiths with Contaips and gods 
with giants, wo read the same story of perpetual 
conflict with anti-social, unruly and destructive 
forces. 

From Greece the national historical sequence 
31 


is Rome. Rome occupies a singular position in 
the annals of Literature and Art. Bhe is, ad it* 
were, the link between the ancient and the 
modern world. In the pride of her prime the 
rays of intellectual life converged on her as on a 
focus ; in her downfall, she was the centre, from 
which they were scattered over the whole of the 
ancient world. 

It is impossible to dissociate any of the 
Roman genius from her military successes. 
Her intellectual productions, including her art, 
such as they are presented to us, demonstrate 
undeniably the influence of her strenuous fight- 
ing histoiy. Certain direct efiects which are 
always produced in a greater or lesser degree on 
the ai t of a victorious people, by the extent of 
territory c()nse(|iient on a long series of triumphs, 
are very evident in the records of Rome. Her 
w’icle dominions were necessarily favourable to 
intellectual :idvancement, for from these she was 
able to accumulate artistic treasures, to enlist the 
talent of other counti*ie.s, and to supply incentives, 
materials, and models for the development of art. 
We nwid that painteavs wore in requisition to 
furnish the necassary ornaments of the Homan 
triumph. The Athenians sent Metrodorus to 
Paulus Emilius for that purpo.se. Pictorial modols 
of numerous cities were displayed in the proces- 
sion wliich celebrated the victory of Scipio over 
Antiochiis. It is recorded that Messala first exhi- 
bited .‘I picture of his victory over the Carthagini- 
ans ; Scipio and otheis folloived his example. 
Mancinus was said to have owed his consulship 
to the enthusiasm excited among the petiplo by a 
painting which repre.sentcd his successful assault 
on Carthage. Th(3 designs on Roman coins were 
suggested by conquest, such ns the figures emble- 
matic of subjugated provinces, and the 
delineations of triumphal arches and public 
edifices. Rome in art became truly the 
epitome of the world her galleries and shrines 
were adoi ned with the choicest spoils of Corinth, 
of Sicyon, and of Athens ; in fact it has been 
said at the time that her population of statues 
rivalled in number her population of citizens. It 
was the singular pi ivilege of Rome to command 
at once by force of arms the stores of Asia and 
the skill of Greece. 

It may he pointed out however that these 
brilliant results of conquest are balanced by some 
evils. Rome appertained more to a Museum 
than a School of Art, and that this fact and her 
vast extent of territory comprehending a variety 
of difterent types tended to produce an sestheti- 
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cism of a somewhat composite nature. While the 
wars of Greece established harmony Iwtween the 
character of different Greek tribes wilh the result 
of harmony in the orders of their architecture, 
the Roman conquests led to , extensive but 
heterogeneous dominion!? iind a style made up of 
diverse and sometimes discordant eleinents. 
lluskin’s evidence is that while the Romans 
were in every sense jidepts at war and gi e.rt 
ighters, they were wholly deficient in the 
true sesthetic instinct; and in their hands the 
classic arts were extinguished. To sumuiiirise, 
the devotion of Romo to war during the finst five 
centuries of her history diverted her from the 

refined occupition of art. At the end ot that 

period, war, in the form of conquest, b<^an to 
exercise a contrary influence, and a pmple, who 
had previously been char.actei i/ed by a contempt 
for everything awthetic, became willing at once to 
admire, to imitate, and to preserve. This however 
was largely the extent to which their aspir-ations 
led them, "for the ai-t of Romo is not usually 
classed with the gresit schools of history. 

Time does not permit of an investigation of 
the Crusades in their influence on art, regarding 
which there is much conflicting evidenci'. There 
is however little doubt that the .art of western 
Europe, including England, received .an im,.etus 
from these religious wars, for they brought people 
into contact with records of an older and more 
complete civilization than that with which they 
were previously acqu.ainterl. In Hyzantium, 
where a 'number of them spent some time, they 
would see examples of art richer, espscially in col 
our-richness, than anything they h.ad ever dreamt 
of Commerce might ultimately have brought 
about the same results but it would have been by 
slower methods. Then there is that period of 
warfare in the 16th century, in which. throughout 
the whole of English life, in every phase and 
every grade of it there is that exaltation, that 
spiritual exultancy, whi<!h fin.ls its supreme expres- 
sion in Elizabethan literature, in the great drama- 
tists of that time, in • Marlowe and Shakespeare 
and Fonl, in Webster, in Beaumont and F letcher, 
in that outburst of thought and of art which has 
no parallel in world-historv. The 16tli century 
marks a cliain of art which stretched across 
the world from England to China ; the Italian 
achool of Painting, Moghul Painting in India, 
Persian Painting under Shah Abbas,, the wonder- 
ful Ming Dynasty in China, and tlio Elizabethan 

period in England. 

^ From this preliminary survey, we may turn back 


to the Greek period again, to a momentous 
historic episode, closely related to our subject, 
wliich it is desired ro emphasize because of its 
intimate bearing on tlie country of India and its 
art. I refer to A lexandcu- the Great’s expedition 
into Asia in the 4tli Century li.C. It is now 
not unusual to hear this marvellous achievement 
somewhat disparagingly alluded to j.s a raid, and 
its direct ellects on India as being of no great 
significance. Also that the Hellenisa.tion of the 
East would have progressed on [»ractically similar 
lines had Alexander's expeilition never taken place. 
This view however has not been generally accepted, 
and in any case the march of Alexander may be 
regarded as immediately leading to the con- 
sumimition of Occidental influence in the Orient 
during these caily years of history. 

The story of Alexander’s campaign in the Ea.st 
is outside the limits of my subject, but in its bear- 
ing on Indian Art a few essential facts may be 
brought forward. In the first instance it seems 
clear that the early artistic efforts of the Greeks 
were inspired by tlieir (rontact with the conijiara- 
tively advanced lavilization of tlie Persians. Tra- 
velled Greeks found themselves confronted with 
the nchievernerits and memorials of a highly deve- 
loped Oi icntal culture,, with traditions which must 
have n])t>ealed to tlu*ir receptive nature. But 
Greek Art and Literature, though pvof'ceding 
from Eastein origins, soon manifested a spirit of 
self reliance and took up an independent and 
indigenous chai'acter. lly the time of the f)th 
century B.C. tlui rclh*x action was in force, and 
Greek culture was making itself felt in the Near 
East. In art it was its strengtli and beauty, its 
worship of the VV'^holeness of Life,” whicli made 
it so supreme and to its being carried into all 
parts of the then known world. Hut the great 
driving powoi* which caused it to make an indelible 
mark on many of the institutions of the East was 
Alexander’s invasion of Pc'isia into India between 
the years .*L‘14 and *l*Jf) H.G. 

Tliis expedition nv.is a far more complete under- 
taking than expeditions arc realized in later days. 
Apart from the military contingent which com- 
prised the nucleus of tlie force, there was a large 
attendant, somewhat cosmopolitan community of 
a civil nature, who carried tlunr trades and 
occupations with them. This, as we know, was a 
feature of mest expeditions which had invasion 
as their object in ancient day.s, but it is under- 
stood that in this case the entire operation was 
organized in a remarkably elaborate and thorough 
manner, That Alexander’s pre-conceived plan 
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was something far superior to a raid may be 
gathered from an incident quoted from Professor 
Oramb. On the night before Alexander of Macedon 
started for the East on that career of conquest in 
which, like Achilles, his great exemplar, he was 
to find his glory and* an early death, he had a 
farewell interview with the man who had been 
his tutor, now the master of a rising s(;liool of 
thought in the shades of the Lyceum. And to- 
wards the close of the interview Aristotle said 
to the Macodoniam : — 

“ You are about to start upon an enterprise 
which will bring you into many lands and amongst 
many nations, some already celebrated in arts and 
arms, some savage a,nd unknown. Ihit this last 
counsel I give you. Whithersoever your victories 
load you, never forget that you are a (Ireek and 
everywhere draw hard and fast the lino that 
separates the (Ircck from the Barbarian.” 

“ No,” answered the youthful <;on<jueror — he 
wjis barely two and twenty. “ 1 will pursue 
another i>olic 3 ’, 1 will make all men Hellenes. 
That shall be the purpose of my victories.” 

The wisdom of a soldier for once went deeper 
than the wisdom of the grcjatest jircliitcct of 
thought that time has known. And undoubtedly 
the famous Macedonian’s plan, either for better 
or for worse, was most rigbrou.^l 3 » put into ellect, 
and carried out to tlie letter. Colonies of < {reeks 
were planted in various localities with one of the 
results that the influence of Hellenic art has been 
traced even as far east as Japan. In Northern 
India the imprint of the (Jreek is most strikingly 
manifested in tho.se mounds of shattered sculp- 
tures in the iieighboui hood of Peshawar, which 
mark the site of the Mucient country of Caridliara. 
A comprehensive collection of these carvings may 
be seen in the arclueological .section of the Indian 
Museum, a careful stiuly of which is strongly 
advised. In it we ma^^ observe, most plainl}' 
portrayetl, the inllueiice of a warlike inva.sion on 
art. But that is, except in connexion with my 
subject, a (toiiiparatively unimportant feature of 
these remains. The chief point they illustrate is 
• the overlapping of the civilisations of the East 
and West which took place some two thousand 
years ago. Ami the principal coiu*rete evidence 
of thi.H historic episode is revealed in these records 
of contemporary art. Here we may sec the (Ireek 
Corinthian capital combined witl\ the Indian 
figure of Buddha, soldiers with classic arms .and 
armour but Indian dntperies. Greek features but 
the figures clothed with Indian costumes, and 
many other composite conceptions depicting an 


intermingling of Eastern and Western symbols 
and ideas. But the influence of the Greeks 
was not only confined to the north, although 
in that portion of the country it is most 
plainly discernible. South, as far as Madras, it 
is traceable in the bas-reliefs of Amaravati but in 
a much less pronounced form and in various inter- 
mediate centres, such as Muttra in the United 
ProvincoH, the dynamic touch of the classic hand 
has left its distinctive mark. How much of this 
may bo traced to the soft flowing current of peace- 
ful intercourse, or to the stormy stream of AJex- 
ander’s wnrliko enterprise, it is difficult to decide 
but that the latter had no small share in spread- 
ing classic influence in Indian Art seems more 
than probable. We may now, having briefly 
reviewed some of the various historic examples of 
our subject, endeavour to formulate a general 
deduction. 

In the first }daco it is ordinarily understood 
that a time of peace is the great stimulant to the 
produefion of art ; that when countries are engag- 
ed in their peaceful occupations of trade or 
manufacture, then architectuitr, sculpture and 
painting flourish : that tranquillity sind harmony 
of life encourage artistic activity, and, under 
the.se quiet and orderly conditions the ai*tist pre- 
pares his masterpieces undisturbed by strife and 
violence in other words that peace is the parent 
of art. On tlie other hand several authorities 
have demonstrated that the entire opposite is the 
case, and that far from being the fruits of peace 
the great arts of the world have been founded on 
war. In the words of Riiskin ** there is no great 
art possible to a. nation but that which is based 
on battle,” in the times of peace the arts decline 
and among wholly tranquil nations wither utterly 
away. ^ 

Now J am iiu-liried to think that the records of 
hi>>toiy mainly point out that both jwace and war 
ai-e, other tilings boing enjiial, inquired to pr. duce 
a groat art. Tlmso other things atv ; art instinct 
without which of cour.so art is impossible, and 
most iinjiortant of all tlie character of the war 
in whicli the country is engaged. It is quite 
l)Os.sible that one of the reasons wliy Koman art 
never attained greatness was that the 
wars wei-e mainly wars of conquest. Inversely 
some of the grand quality of the Grecian art 
may be due to the fact that the wars of Greece 
wei-e largely struggles for national ideals A 
great fight for right principles inspired the p^ple 
with a sense of exultation and a feeling of mnl 
strength that found expression in a noble art 
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The balance of historical evidence seems to 
indicate that the period of peace immediately 
succeeding a war* waged solely for the sakcj of 
fundamental ideas, is the most favourable time 
for the development of the arts. 

It remains now for us to apply this deduction 
to the present state of 'ailairs and to see if pos- 
sible what may bo the course of art in the near 
future. To carry out this undoubtedly difliciilt 
proposition it will be necessary to realize the 
condition of art previous to this great crisis and 
to note the trend of art thought tluriiig the last 
few years. 

The historian of the future will, I tliink, 
determine that the IDth taiiiLury was not great 
one for art. Hut he will probably refer to the 
fact that the first yeais of the ‘JOth century 
marked ii period of ^l•sthetic unrest. This 
unrest is known to most of us l>y numerous 
examples of painting and sculptur(3 of an unusual 
character whicdi have bcjen recently exhibited 
and reproduced in most of the (lountrios of 
Europe and also clsewlierc. It may he* asked 
what were the (3vents which levl nj» to what has 
almost culminated in a state of artistic anarchy ^ 
The answer is one which e»xteiids far outsiihi the 
realm of art and is to he found in the condition 
of mankind itself. It may ho likened to an earth 
tremor, more convulsive in some ])la(!es than in 
others, but a general seismi(i wave which disturb- 
ed the balance of mind in several parts of world. 
But unlike an eartlnjuake it gave some warning 
of its action. In art it sliowcd itself in overmuch 
frivolity and license. Particularly was this notice- 
able in much of the modern (Icianati art, which 
revealed a coarseness and wantonn(*ss which is 
significant in the flight of very recent events. 
Here it may he remarked that of modern (lerman 
artists only three, Ihicklin, henhach and Menz(d, 
have risen to any attcnnpt at greatness. The 
pompous and inflated compositions of Oar.steiis 
and Meiigs, of Scliiiorr, Ooj'nelius and Kaulhacli, 
have passed into an oblivion from which it is un- 
likely that they will ever emerge. Their w'ork 
was a mere exercise in the graiul stifle from 
which life, character and humanity, whereby art 
retains its hold on men, have alike vaiii.sh(?d. To 
realise the art of (lermany’s rising generation we 
have only to refer to modern student.^’ journals, 
which largely illustrate freaks of design, or fran- 
tic models posturing in front of toy cypresses and 
plaster temples. 

It is not difliciilt to believe th.it the enervating 
influences of peace were indirectly i*esponsible for 


the state of art generally during the last few 
years. For from peace nations passed to pros- 
perity, from prosperity to luxury, and from luxury 
to an insatiable desire for something new and 
exciting in life. (Here the significant fact may be 
observed that the men fighting in the trenches, in 
spite of hardships, with a few exceptions, remain 
remarkably healthy and vigorous because their 
life is the reverse of luxurious and appertains to 
the strenuous primitive existence of the pre-histo- 
ric cave-dwellers). In the art- world this restless- 
ness and craving for novelty took a revolutionary 
form, or, as some would have it, created {esthetic 
hysteria. 

And so came into being the Passoists, and 
Futuiists, the Divisionists and Pointillists, the 
Intiniists (who belong to the same group) and the 
Fauvists (or savages), the Orfeists and Cubists, 
the Expressionists, Yorticists and Dynamists. The 
manifesto of the Futurists issued in February 1909 
will give sonie idea of their character and pro- 
gramme : 

‘ The essential elements of our art shall be 
courage, daring, and rebellion. 

‘ TIhmt is no beauty except in strife, 

‘ We shall glorify war, pattiotism, the destruc- 
tive arm of the Anarchist, the contempt for 
ellenjiiiacy. 

‘ Wo shall paint the great crowds in the excito- 
ineiit of iahoi*, pleasure, or rebellion ; of the multi- 
colored and pol}phoric surf of revolutions in 
modern ca})ital cities ; of the nocturnal vibration 
of arsenals and work.shops beneath their violent 
electric moons ; of the greedy stations SAvallowing 
smoking snakes ; of factories suspended from the 
clouds by their strings of smoke ; of bridges 
leaping like gymua.^ts over the diabolical cutlery 
of sun-bathed rivers ; of adventurous liners scent- 
ing the horizon ; of hroad- chested locomotives 
prancing on the rails, like huge steel horses 
bridled with long tubes ; and of the gliding flight 
of aeroplanes, the .sound of whose screw is like 
the il.Mj»ping of Hags, and the applause of an 
enthusiastic ci'owil. 

‘ Erect on ihr* topmast pinnacle of the world, 
once again we iliiig our defiance to the stars * 

This manifesto, road in (;old blood, sounds like 
pure revolutionary rant ; but a deeper study of 
this programiiie reveals considerable bed-rock of 
reason. In other words it means a violent reac- 
tion against the shackles of tradition and the 
worship of piocedent. Freedom is thtir battle- 
cry, and their war is against weakness and senti^ 
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mentality, invalidism, comfort, softness, luxury 
and efieminate excejss. 

With this the thinking irAin ivill no doubt 
sympathise, but when it comes to an understand- 
ing of their manifesto, materialised into art, the 
ordinary individual stands aghast. It is in the 
interpretation of their object that they fail to con- 
vince, and the (piestion then arises as to whether 
it is possible to translate intelligibly their revolu- 
tionary ideas into concrete art. An abatmct of 
Marinetti’s recitation of one of his poems on 
battles may convey sonie sense of what this Futur- 
ist calls “ wireless imagination”. “ The event 
described took place outside Adrianople in 1912 
and depicts a train of Turkish wounded, stopped 
and captured on its way by Hulgarian troops and 
guns. The noise, the confusion, the surprise of 
death, the terror and courage, the gnindeur and 
appalling littleness, the doom and chance, the 
shouting, curses, blood, stink, and agony all were 
combined into one great emotion by that amazing 
succession of words, performed or enacted by the 
poet with such passion of abandonment that no 
one could escape the spell of listening. Mingled 
anguish and hope as the train started : rude jolts 
and shocks and yet hope ; the passing landsca[)e, 
thought of reaching Stain boul. Suddenly, the air 
full of shriek and boom of bullets and shells ; ham- 
mering of machine-guns, shouting of captains, crash 
of approaching cannon. And all the time one felt 
the deadly microbes crawling in the suppurating 
wounds, devouring the lle.sh, undermining the 
thin walls of the vitals. One felt the infinitely 
little, the pestilem^e that walks in darkness, at 
work in the midst of gigantic turmoil making 
history. That is the very essence of war. That 
is war’s central emotion.” 

In ellect, something of that kind was to be the 
fundamental idea of this higher lestheticism, but 
before people had quite decided how to receive it, 
the shadow of the great war blotted out all those 
apparent side issues, and the world was brought 
sharply beck to first principles. And so, for the 
time being, art is at a standstill, except for the 
comparatively narrow avenue of journalistic illus- 


trations. Further, it is* likely to remain station- 
ary until the world settles down to peace again. 
But in the meantime, sub-conscioiisly, the art of 
the future is being forged and annealed by the 
powerful flame of war. War has destroyed much, 
as we have seen, but it has created far more than 
it ever destroyed. It has destro} ed the shallow- 
ness of national life which is vellected in a 
superficial art, and in its place it is building up a 
new sense of national thought and tendency. 
And the awakening of this deeper nature should 
lead to a deeper contemplation of artistic ideals. 
A people’s art lias, and must have, some 
relation to and some movement with the strong 
stream of national life. The artist’s use of his 
eyes and ears and mind reflects, and must reflect, 
the habit and race of his time. 

So through this great conflict we may reason- 
ably hope for great artistic issues. Belgium, ever 
an artistic country, will, when peace is eventually 
seinired, no doubt rise to the occasion and display 
her artistic spirit, just as she has so brilliantly 
shewn her fighting spirit. Out of the very catas- 
troplui with which Belgium ha.s been over- 
whelmed, from the experiences of war, defeat, 
and spoliation, ultimate victory will surely rise, 
Phoenix -like, an artistic revival. The impjous 
and wanton dusti'iiction, to which she has been 
subjected, may be the means of tuning and con- 
centrating her artistic talent, and, in the restora- 
tion of her national monuments, she will have a 
unique opportunity for the exercise of her genius. 
Fnince has, in a lesser degree, undergone a 
similar harrowing experience, and, with her great 
.and undoubted reputation for art great things 
may be expected. And the anticipated example 
of these two countries will no doubt stimulate 
others which are now being subjected to the 
bitter discipline of war. As a result of this 
discipline it seems more than probable that, in 
that vague “ Afterwards,” a gieat i*evival of art 
will take place, on a sounder and more exalted 
plane than has ever been possible since the 16th 
century. 
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GERMAN vs. ENGLISH EDUCATION 

BY SIR PHILIP MAGNUS, M.P. 


b' late years, we have Jioanl a great tlea^ 
of loud fcilk as to the excelleuce of ( Jeriuan 
education. There was a time, some twenty 
01 thirty years ago, when 1 admit our 
school organization was very defective. Jt was 
at a time when tiu; late Matthew Arnold was 
continually telling us to ojganize our secondary 
education. Hut that has now been jiartly accom- 
plished, and it is well to remember that then^ can 
be too much, as well as too little, organization. 
What is more important than organization is the 
character and spirit of the teaching given in our 
schools ; and, viewed . as a whole, I beliovt^ our 
own system and our own metliods are distinctly 
better than the (lerman. in I’arliament and 
elsewhere, I have frccpiently heard men occn [ly- 
ing high positions endeavour to enforce their 
arguments in favour of some nciw measure or 
proposal by saying, “ It is done in Germany.^’ 
Well, 1 must own that argurmuit has had little 
weight with me, and it has the loss a[)pealed to 
me, because 1 have known that if these distinguish- 
ed authorities, instead of selecting for our imi 
tation some particular feature of (lermaii [iractice, 
had explained to us more fully German methods, 
the picture would have proved less attractive. 
But this by the way. No doubt you Iiavc b( 3 en 
impressed, as we all have been, by the intelli- 
gence, the foresight, ainl attention in detail shown 
by the Germans in their [ueparation for the War 
in which wo are now engaged. Hut the lessons 
to be learnt from this War — lessons not to be 
despised nor to be regarded as tluj Geinian Km- 
peror is said to have spoken of Sir John Krench’s 
“ little army ”--do not lead to the conclusion that 
their men and women are more com}>ctent or 
more highly cultured than our own, nor even 
that the instruction provided in their schools and 
colleges is more educational in the tj uo meaning 
of that word than that provided in* our own 
institutions. Judging from the Keport of the 
Principal read to us this evening, 1 tlo nut hesi- 
tate to say that there is no school similar to this 
in Germany doing equally good work. The 
much praised German elliciency is due to many 
causes, but it cannot be ascribed to the intollect- 

* A prize giving address delivered at the Municipal 
TeohDioal|8ohool, Birmingham, recently. 


ual, and certainly not to the moral, pre-eminence 
of their ordinary citizens. It is due largely to 
the concentration of their educational ellorts on 
a specialized form of training — a training the 
advantages of which have been recognized at all 
times and in all countries except our own — I 
mean military training ; :ind, strange to say, it is 
this training, which those who have been loudest 
in their praise; of German education have consist- 
ently deprecated. 

Kvoryono who has studied (5orm;ui social condi- 
tions has known that German life in all its varied 
aspects has been, and is now, dominated by ono 
idea -the preparation for AVar. I am not one of 
thos3 who sp(;ak disparagingly of the beneficial 
inllucnco on cha?ju;t(;i‘ of military exercises. I 
recognize their value in developing bodily acti- 
vity, in qiiickiming the porcejitions, in rendering 
the intellect more alert, and in creating useful 
habits. But that the soul of a nation should ho 
wholly pre-i>c< upied with warlike prepai ations, 
that all social, political, and economic efforts 
should he determined i)y military considerations, 
that the universities, tlie tecliincal and other 
schools should be saturated with thoughts of war 
and conquest, and that the conceptions of the 
people should be so warped that they fail to 
distinguish between Might and Bight, and learn 
to exalt necessity above mural law is, as the 
result of education, so oppo.^ed to our own ideals, 
and i.s .so antagonistic to all civilizing iniluenccs, 
as to compel every ellbrt to prevent its spread, and 
to sanctily the sacrifices which we and other 
nations are making to resist it. 

The (Jermaii Government, realizing that some 
justification was needed for this deification and 
worshiji of brute force, would .seem to have in- 
vited, or reiiuired, the l»rofessors of their 8tate- 
suppoj'ted Gniver.sities, themselves seivunts of 
the State, to proclaim the great supeiiority of 
their own culture c;\’er that of any oMier country, 
and the consequent urgent necessity that Ger- 
many should accjuire, by force of arm.s, supreme 
political power, in order to fulfil what she claims 
as her heaven -impo.sed task and civilizing mission, 
that of spreading her own culture and her own 
civilization throughout the world. The arrogance 
of this claim only equalled by its absurdity and 
purposeful self-deception. Prussia has dominated 
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the rest of Germany, and some of the finest 
features of German idealism have been destroyed 
by her powerful penetrating spirit. She has not 
yet succeeded in dominating Britain, and in 
literature as in sci<ince, in discovery and inven- 
tion, she remains f.ar behind us. And, if wo 
eliminate what Germany owes to Slavonic and 
Semitic genius, we may truly say that, except 
perhaps in music, there is no form of culture in 
which the Teutons, as a race, ai’O superior to the 
Anglo-Saxons. It was necessary, however, to fan 
the native conceit of the German people, in order 
to gain their support for the costly scheme of 
concpiest on which they had dettM inined to em- 
bark. Hence their Culture cry. But we all know 
now and many knew long since, that their real 
object was to strike at England, and by lirst 
destroying, and th(*n re-arranging, the scattered 
elements of the British Eni])ire, to subdue and to 
govern the hjibitahle globe. \W1I, they have 
not done that y(jt ; but the picture of the Kaiser 
and the Sultan marching ai-m-in arm among the 
nations, distributing tracts on (yultui’o and the 
higher civilizing inlluences of Prussian diseijiline, 
would indtjed be comics, were it not for the pain 
and sorrow which have followed from the over- 
bearing conceit that has brought about this 
devastating War. And now, let me briolly ex- 
plain, how this swollen-headedrujss and ambition 
have allected the whole scheme of Gorman educa- 
tion. 

In their educational system, and indeed in the 
entire organization of their social life, compulsion 
is largely substituted for’ Free volition. Slavish 
obedience is regarded as essential for the exercise 
of what is claimed as DrntKchp. Tiujmit^ov German 
virtue, and it is so enforc(»d that freedom of ex- 
pression in thought or action is rigorously 
suppressed. From his earliest childhood, through- 
out his entire youth the ordinary citizen is 
trained in accordance with the riMjuiremerits of a 
State policy, and is tre.ated as a part of a great 
military machine. In a very interesting book, 
recently published, entitled “jMcmories of the 
Kaiser’s Court,” the author, who was Engli.sh 
governess to the Pi-incess Yi(!toria Louise, now 
Duchess of Brunswick, says; “Education in 
Germany seems to he strictly standardized. At 
a certain age every child, be he prince or peasant 
will be in a cotain class, learning pertain sub- 
jects. Each year he will move a grade 
higher, or if he does not the whole family 
will feel that some dreadful, irretrievable 
disgrace has befallen it. The ipother Will weep 


about the house, sighing knd swallowing her tears. 
The father will wear a corrugated brow, and 
perceive, looming in the distance, a son who is a 
Ziaeijilhrigpry that is, one who must give two 
years instead of one to military service, since he 
has not passed the necessary examination which 
reduces the term by twelve months. This is one 
of the most terrible things that can happen to a 
German household.” 

There is not much suggestion of love of learn- 
ing in the passage I have (jnoted. The parents’ 
sorrow is not for their son’s failure to appreciate 
German culture, but for the more disappointing 
fact that he will he forced to undergo two years’ 
military service instead of one, and will be pointed 
at ns a Zuu?ijiihrigp7\ 

In this family picture, in the description of 
German social life, which may be found in many 
works of fi(;ti()n and in other publications, and in 
the events whit'h have led up to this War, and 
also in its conduct, we see the grave defects and 
not the merits although there are some — of the 
German as compared with our own system of edu- 
cation. We see the lack of sympathy and of imagi- 
nation and the conseejuent narrowrioss of view, the 
]).aralysis of individualism, the exaltation of 
mere intellect, ami the absence of any high moral 
sense. We see a whole people organized into a 
vast and nearly perfect military machine, its 
human elements so (controlled and tempered as 
to act with the accuracy and precision of the 
cogs and wheels of some highly finished me- 
(;hani(‘a1 .appliance. As an example of disicipline, 
and of the f'ftect of enforced oh(*dienc(», it is nearly 
porfc(ct. But wlum, under clianged conditions, 
ns in a state of war, these loading strings are 
loosen(Ml and the accustomed fetters are removed, 
we find that the average man, so educated, re- 
lapses into a state of almost native barbarism, 
and acts under the savage impulses of his untrain- 
ed and undcivelopod ch.aracter. Too many sad 
examples of the (excesses to whicli ho is liable 
tli(i history of this A\'ar has di.sclosed. Such 
condiKct, which has come as a painful surprise to 
most of us, is very largely due to the system of 
education, wliich coerc(*s instead of training the 
will, and compels obedince, instead of encouraging 
a healthy s(^nse of fivedom and responsibility. 
To this .systmi of education our own is a happy 
contrast, and I hope it will continue to re- 
main so. 

One lesson, however, of practical importance 
we may learn from the study of the great warlike 
in.strumeTit wdiich has been largely fashioned in 
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the schools of Germany. Wh may learn the 
value of thoroughness in any work in whicli we 
may be engaged. It may bo — I fear it is so — 
that in much that we have undertaken we have 
been content with something too far short of 
the perfection which should be our aim, and 
towards which, by more concentrated study, we 
might be able more nearly to approach. We 
may have become a bit slack owing to the 
individual liberty which we enjoy, and which we 
rightly prize. We may suffer from the drawbacks 
to our advantages. If so, let us bo warned in time. 
In physics, we know what is meant by tlie dissipa- 
tion of energy. In all our undertakings we should 
endeavour to avoid it. On the battlefield the 
enemy have scored successes, gained by their pre- 
vious preparation for every conceivable emergency 
by their careful survey of the conditions of the 
problem they had set themselves to solve, and by 
the swiftness and strength of their attack at 
selected points. They have made mistakes. They 
have failed, from lack of imagination, to anticipate 
the action of their opponents. They may have 
miscalculated the effect of certairl unknown, and 
possibly unknowable, forces. Hut we cannot fail 
to admire their thought and care in preparation 
and their thoroughness in actual work. Those 
qualities are worthy of imitation and are potent 
elements of success. In all our educational efforts 
we should avoid superficiality, applying all our 
energies to master each separate ditficulty .with 
which we are confronted. Such difficulties meet 
us in the classroom, and in the laboratory, and 
be sure thit we gain more intellectually by the 
thorough mastery and complete solution of some 
one problem, by the determination of all relevant 
considenitions in any single investigation, than 
by covering in a partial and dilettante manner 
a mu ih larger area of work. It is an old edum- 
tion;i.l axiom —to which, in many of our schools, 
too little attention is given — non imdta, ml mnU 
turn \ it is a still older maxim, applicable to all 
our undertakings, “ Whatsoever thy hand findoth 
to do, do it with thy might.” 

Before sitting down, there is one educational 
question of wide significance, to which the 
attention of Parliament has recently been 
directed, on whfch I desire to say a few words. 
The question has special reference to the work 
of great technical institutions, such as this school. 

I refer to the importance of some preparatory 
and intermediate training for children between 
the ages when they leave the elementary school 


and when they should commence their distinctly 
technological instruction. There are many more 
ways than one of bridging over this critical 
period in a child's life. We have adopted from 
the French and the Belgians, whose artisans 
have always been distinguished for their efficien- 
cy, a system of continuation trade schools, known 
as “Apprenticeship Schools.” We are establishing 
evening junior technical schools, which will serve 
as feeders for the higher technical institutions. 
But we cannot escape fro in -'the conclusion that 
the majority of children between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen, or indeed fourteen and 
seventeen, who have spent t^^ whole day in the 
factory or shop, or in other work, are too tired to 
profit fully by evening teaching. Time and money 
are, therefore, wasted in driving them into even- 
ing schools. What I am very anxious to prevent 
is the enactment of any measure compelling these 
children to attend such schools. Here, again, we 
should avoid imitating what we are told is the 
German practice. I appeal, therefore, most earn- 
estly to manufacturers and employers of labour 
to afford facilities to their a,j)prentices and young 
employees to join, if only for a few hours a week, 
day classes, in whitdi they may receive practical 
instruction, and to make it as far as possible a 
condition of employment that they attend those 
classes. Further, I venture most respectfully to 
urgo Local Education Authorities to arrange for 
tho formation of day classes during those hours that 
may be found most convenient to employers. I am 
quite certain that much maybe effected by co-opera- 
tion and by the mutuarefforts of employers and 
local authorities. Encouragement is far better than 
compulsion, and is better adapted to our ingrain- 
ed British principles. There are duties which 
the State has a right to exact from its citizens, 
and in enforcing those the State may have been 
too lenient ; but in educational matters, where 
compulsion can be avoided, let us leave to our 
young students above school- ago as much indivi- 
dual liberty as possible. 

Well, I have ventured in these few remarks to 
afford an example of that superficiality I have 
asked you to avoid. I have touched upon many 
subjects without fully discussing any one. I 
apologize. Hut I could not refrain from all refer- 
ence to the distinctive differences between the 
overj)raised Gbrman system of education and our 
own, and from pointing the moral which those 
difiPerences suggest. 
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Innumerable meetings have been hold all over the country to render a nation’s homage to the 
memory of the late Mr. Gokhale. The following are some of the more notable tributes from 
His Excellency the Viceroy, two Provincial Governors and other prominent admirers of the great 
patriot. Owing to pressure of space a few more tributes have been held over for another issue* 


U. E. LORD HARDINGE* 

It was with deep regret that on the morning of the 
20th I received the sad news of the premature death 
during the previous night of the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, 
member of this Council. I had heard that he had been 
compelled by indisposition to delay his arrival in Delhi, 
his intention having been to come in time for the meet- 
ing of the Council to-day and it was a great shook to me, 
as it must have been to us all, to learn that he had 
quietly passed away. 'J'ho Hon. Mr. Gopal Krishna 
Gkohale was born at Kolhapur in the year 18(3G- I need 
not go into the details of his earlier life beyond mention- 
ing that Mr. Gokhale took bis degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1884 in the University of Bombay, of which 
University ho subsequently kecame a Fellow. Almost 
immediately afterwards he began to devote himself to the 
cause of education. For 20 years he served as a lec- 
turer at the Ferguson College, Poona. Bpecialising 
particularly in History and Economics, a subject into 
wbioh he threw himself with so much fervour and zeal 
that he became an acknowledged authority, and at the 
same time giving much of his time to establishing the 
College on a sound firianeial basis. Daring this period 
of his life ho began to take a prominent part in public 
life and was for f^uir years secretary to the Provincial 
Congress Committee of Bombay. In 1807 be was one of 
the joint-serretaries of the Indian National Congress and 
oontiniied for many years to labour in that capacity. In 
1897 he went to England as one of the witnesses before 
the Royal Commission on Indian expenditure and gave 
evidence which was of very great imports nee and value. 
In 1900 he was elected a member of the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council and in 1902 he was elected representative 
of the Bombay Council on tho Imperial Legislative 
Council. This office ho continued to hold until the date 
of his death. In 1904 be was made a Companion of the 
most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. In 190.') he 
was president of the Indian National Congress and in 
tho same year founded the Ransde Economic Institute 
and the Society of the Servants of India. Ijator on he 
paid several visits to England and toiled ceaselessly 
for the various causes he had fo much at heart, and I 
have always understood that he took a quiet but active 
part in the oonveraations that led up to tho reform of 
this and the other Indian Councils. Finally, in 1912, he 
was appointed a member of the Royal Commission on 
public services in India. 

Suoh are some of the very distinguished services of 
the Hon. Mr. Gokhale, but not all, for in Council, he was 
well-known as a speaker of conspicuous ability and 
wonderful eloquence, while his earnest enthusiasm and 
Bound judgment secured for him a comnfanding position 
among the public men of this country. H« was a loyal 
supporter of British Rule in India, but, nevertheless, 

* At the Imperial Legislative Council at Delhi on the 
2drd February. 


was also, on many ocoasions, a fearless critio of the od* 
ministrative methods and policy of Qovernment, and 
i*evor hesitated to draw attention to any measure or ao* 
tion which in his opinion was improper or open to 
censure. In regard to dnanoial and educational quea* 
tions, in particular, his attacks were frequently most 
forcible and incisive, BO much so indeed that theabili* 
ties of his opponents were frequently taxed to the ut- 
most to meet his arguments. Though, however, a Bevere 
critic of those who opposed him be was always dignified 
and courteous in debate, and even when UDBUOceBsful 
in securing his object impressed ail who heard him not 
only with his skill but with bis intense earnestneBB and 
desire to do what was in his opinion right. He took a 
prominent psrt in all debates of importance during hfi 
period of office in Council, especially in those relating to 
iinaricial. educational and administrative questioni. 
During my period of office tho most important meaaoro 
in which Mr. Gokhale was interested was the bill to 
make better provision for the extension of primary edu- 
cation. Though he failed in inducing the Council to ac- 
cept the bill, all those who heard him will remember the 
extraordinary force and ability with which be pressed hit 
views, ft is also right that on this occasion, 1 should 
refer to the important part taken by Mr. Gokhale in 
emigration questions and in particular that with relation 
to Indian emigration into South Africa. In this question 
as in all other political questions, Mr. Gokhale strove 
ceaselesBly for the amelioration of the condition of 
Indians and for the promotion of their welfare, and in 
my opinion it was largely due to him and his tactful and 
statesmanlike attitude during his visit to South Africa 
that this thorny question eventually received a satiefao- 
tory solution. 

In my personal relations with Mr. Gokhale I have al- 
ways regarded him not merely as an important member 
of my Council but also as a friend. On more than one 
occasion he has given me advice which 1 found to be 
both sound and UKeful, and I may mention that in the 
South African immigration question he rendered me 
most loyal and helpful assistance. It was only six 
months ago that 1 recommended to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor tho appointment of Mr. Gokhale as Knight 
Commander of the Indian Empire as a mark of recogni- 
tion of his valuable services, but Mr. Gokhale, with that 
siniplioity of nature which characterised him, gratefully 
acknowledged the intention but asked to remain as he 
was. Hs has now left us and we shall feel the void he 
has created, for one may truly say that it will be almost 
impossible to fill bis place in Indian publio life. 


THE HON. MR. G. K. GOKHALE : A sketch of 
his life and Career. With oopioua extracts from his 
speoohes and writings. Price As. 4. 

G. A.^Natesan & Co., ^unkurama Chetty Street, Madras^ 
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H. E. LORD WlLLINGDON.^ 

It is a matter of deep satisfuetion to me to have been 
able to preside to-day at thia great demonstration and to 
join with you who knew him best and among whom ho 
passed tho greater part of his life in doing honour to the 
memory of Mr. Ookhalc, and in paying a last tributo to 
a groat man whose life-work was so intimately associated 
with this city. 

We meet indeod to mourn a heavy loss, for ho has 
been taken from us when he could ill ho spared, while 
ho was engaged on work on which his knowledge and 
influenco wore of tho greatest importance at thispresont 
juncture, and this is cloarly proved by the tributes 
which have boon paid to hiu memory during the past few 
days not only by the Viceroy himself and people in all 
parts of India, but by his Majesty tho King-Emperor, 
and leading statosmen in other parts ot the Etnpiro. 

He has died when we might have hoped ho would 
have beon in the full vigour of manhood, hut his physi- 
cal strength was not Ofjual to tho constant strain of 
mental energy and devoted work which ho froidy gave 
for the good of the people. lie spared himself no 
effort up to the day of his death, and truly of him it may 
be said that ho lived and diod for his country. 

His was a character which shunned notoriety, ho oared 
nothing for porsonal advancement or honour ; in all his 
public life he simply strovo to work for the good of 
India. He was a man of strong oonvictions, of prono- 
unced views, and was often a persistent and fearless 
critic of Government policy, but as a loysl and honour- 
able man ho always worked to advance by constitutional 
moans the various schemes which ho advocated. And 
he gained the high position he luild at Ins doath in tho 
minds and affections of all who knew him because ho 
was a man to be trusted, because his word was his bond, 
because he was a man of principle and honour. 

1 am glad that 1 am able to say to-day that 1 havo 
come under the influence of his personality and can 
claim to have been his personal friend during the past two 
years. The recollection of our many talks, of the 
simple modosty, and transparent sincerity with which 
he expressed his views and opinions will always reinuin 
in my memory, and it is a deep satisfaction to me to 
feel now that aUhough we did not always agree, wo had 
complete confidence and trust in each other. The hand 
of a Divine Providence has taken him to his rest. May 
I not hope that the example of his life may bo followed 
by many in the future ? That there will eoine forw.ard 
many in this country, eager, without any wish for 
personal reward or advancement to work for the good 
of the land, earnestly desirous to give their best yenrs 
to helping forward on sound and constitutional lines 
tho progress and welfare of India ? Tho task is a 
noble ono, and surely no hotter moinoriil could he given 
to the memor} of tho Indian patriot and th4 Imperial 
Btatosman whoso momory wn arc met hero to honour. 

* Speech at Poona. 

THREE MAHRATTA LEADERS. 

THE HON. MR. G. K. OOKHAJ.E : A sketch of his 
life and career. Price As. 4. 

MAHADEV GOVINDA RANADE: A sketch of his 
life and career. Prico As. 4. 

K. T. TELANG : A sketch of his life and career. 
Price As. 4. 

G. A. Nate8an<\: Co., Sunkuraina Chetty Street, Madras. 


HIS HON. SIB JAMES MESTON. * 

Gentlemen of Luckryiw,— At last the sad rites are over ; 
the ashes of that great patriot, to honour whose memory 
we are met to-day, havo been oonsigned to the sacred 
river, and nothing now remains for those who knew 
him and revered hin^ throughout the length and breadth 
of India, but to meet as wo meet this afternoon, and to 
express, as wo shall do, our regret for this irreparable 
loss and our unfailing esteem for his memory. I have 
aoeepted with gratitude your request that 1 should take 
the chair at this evening's mooting; for it gives me an 
opportunity of adding iny small^Tibute to the memory 
of a man whom I know well and whom 1 respected 
greatly. It is now a good many years since 1 first 
made tho acquaintance of Mr. Gohkalo, and when I 
first knew him it was as a private friend. Our conversa- 
tions used to turn on the men whom he had known, the 
common friends whom we had in political and academi- 
cal circles in England and on the ideals and methods of 
his vvoik in India, at a later stage I came to know him 
in a srmewhat closer manner. When the enlarged 
Councils first came into existence, he was one of the most 
prominent members and I was also a member of the 
Viceroy's Council. When 1 say that he was one of the 
most prominent nembers, I moan that he stepped 
naturally and automatically into the position und 
what the present law member once described as ** loader 
of his Majesty’s Opposition,” And 1 well remember tho 
very strong ohjection which Mr. (lokhale, in the course 
of that dehat(‘, took to the expression, “ His Majesty’s 
Opposition.” He said My Jiord, we stand not here as 
an Opposition, we eoiiie here as advisers to you, as 
councillors to you, as critics, nnd, it may be oocasionally 
as checks ; hut wo are never the Opposition for the sake 
of opposing the (jovernment of the country.” 

Well, g<mt]omon, it was in that capacity that I saw 
most of Mr Gokhulc and it so happened that in tho 
earlier days of these Councils ho devoted himself and 
his unequalled gift of criticism mainly to the flnan- 
cial policy of the Governmrnt, and of that policy it 
was my lot to become one of the prominent defend- 
ers. The eonsequeneo was that we were constantly 
crossing swords upon all sorts of prohloms, on com- 
plicated quoslioiiH of currency, exchange, famine insur- 
ance and laying up of the resources of the country for 
its future rcf(uirpmonts. These, gentlemen, are matters 
in connexion with which 1 mostly had to do with Mr. 
Gokhalc, and 1 conscicntioiiNly feel that never once 
through the course of these heated and sonictimes excited 
debates whs there a word of rsneour or ill-feeling or 
miNUiidcrstanding between us. We would dineuss the 
thing privately beforehand, and wo would discuss it in 
Council, wo would turn it ovftr in our private conversa- 
tions afterwards, but all through it there ran on his part 
nothing hut a desire to get at the truth and to arrive at 
conclusions which would be good for tho future of the 
country. So that when the time came for us to part, I 
felt that wo had cstahlishod a lasting mutual esteem. 
The esteem was certainly there on my part, and the 
feelings on his side will, I think, bo judged from a brief 
anecdote which I perhaps may be allowed to give to 
you. As wo were parting, when I was going homo 
preliininarv to corning to those provinces, he esme to 
nio one afternoon and said : 1 am very anxious that 

you should do well in the U. P ,but you are sure to make 

At the Lucknow Meeting. 
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blunders and what I want to do is to oomo and stay 
with you for a few days about half way through your 
term of office and to tell you, as the friend that I always 
have been, of the mistakes you made.” Gentlemen, 1 
regard that as the very highest form of friendship, the 
very highest compliment he could pay ino. And fre- 
quently during the last two years have 1 reminded him 
of his promise. But alas, he had other business, more 
important duties, and in the end feeble and failing 
health whieh prevented him from coming and fuliiling 
it. Gentlemen, as 1 have started on a personal note, X 
hope you will allow rne to finish on it, and to give you 
my own iiiiprossions of Mr. ^iokhslo derived from 
several years of close intimacy with him in ofTicial 
matters. 

The first thing that struck me alwavs in Mr. Gokhale 
was his extraordinary capacity for work ; his splendid 
natural gifts were fortified by iiicessaiit industry. 
However shakv his health might be, however great 
the demands might be to diverge into other things 
he never in handling a new subject lost sight for a 
moment of his duty to it, that high form of duty which 
cannot be satisfied until it attains a profound and de- 
tailed knowledge of the subject. There are some of 
you here 1 believe who worked with him in earlier days 
(1 understand there arc present to-day some members of 
the Servants of India Societv) and they know more of 
this than I can profess to tell you. This much I know 
that any subject that came under his purview was im- 
mediately divided up into its component parts; sections 
of it were distributed to his chosen assistants ; and he 
tlieri sat down, guiding and encouraging them, and toil- 
ing himself until he know all about the subject that was 
to be known, That is a rare gift among politicians and 
it was carried to a very high degree by Mr. Gokhale. 
The next thing which struck me very much in hi:n 
was his curious fastidiouMness. He was fastidious in 
his friends, he had the pooiest opinion of many of 
those who worked round him and he had great impa- 
tience for the slacker or the incompetent, or ihe showy 
make-belief. He was fastidious in his langiis^c, which 
made him India's greatest orator. Ho was tasridious 
in his political weapons ; I never saw him do a inean 
or underhand thing. Then, gentlemen he had a high 
courage, both intellectual and physical, and lie had, what 
is probably the highest form of courage, an unhesitating 
repudiation and a contempt which ho never concealed, 
for meanness or injustice. Finally, gentlemen, as you 
all know, he had a burning love for his country, and a 
fervent belief in the upliftnicnt of his people. There 
is much more that I could say about the great 
patriot who has now left us, )3ub there are other 
speakers this afternoon sonio of whom probably have 
known him longer and possibly better than 1 did, and 
1 will now make way for them. I would conclude 
with the prayer that his soul now rests in peace; and 
if it is permissible to give utterance to any wish which 
more than another would be pleasing to (hat soul in 
the unknown region whither it has departed, it would 
be the wish that some part of his high and pure and 
Aery spirit will descend upon and illumine and inspire 
those like him, who are working for the future of 
India’s welfare. * 

IN MKMORIAM. 

The Indian Review for February contains a study 
of Mr. Oohhalo and his manifold services to the 
country. With a beautiful frontispiece. Priee As. &. 


H. H. THE AOA 

After the striking tributes that have been received 
from all quarters, from His Majesty the King-Emperor, 
from their Excellencies the Viceroy and our own 
Governor about the greatness and goodness of 
Mr. Gokhale and the deep and sincere sorrow that has 
been ooeasioned in this country at his premature death 
and the way in which his work and achievements have 
been regarded by the public and the press, it will be 
s'^perHuous on my part to refer to them at any length. 
His work and achievements are w^l-known to all of 
you. I will, therefore, confine my remarks chiefly to his 
(piulities as a man which constituted him a moral and 
spiritual force, f had the honour of being closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Gokhale in his public life and of being 
one of his intimate personal friends during the last 
twelve eventful years of his great career. We have 
gathered together hero to-day to raise a memorial to a 
great and true servant of India This will no doubt be 
worthy of him and of India; but may J say that the best 
memorial of the life of a great man is his work. By 
this test, Gokhale’s work for 4iho country which he so 
piiMsionafely loved will he, when we consider the slender 
resourccN at his disposal., in fact, stupendous. That 
meniurial is to a large extent the present constitution of 
the Government of India’s Executive and Legislative 
Council, the Secretary of State’s Couuoil, and the 
Legislatures and Executives of the Provinces and the 
carefully thougiit out constitution of the National 
CoiigrcHH and the i\loBlem League, as well as the present 
lino of policy of the Government towards tho people, 
and of the thinking leaders of all sections of the people 
towards the Government. This may appear an exaggera- 
tion, but none who carefully considers the history of 
the last twelve years can doubt it. Ten years ago, while 
the thinkers and the intolloctuals and tho patriots of the 
country unanimously desired a step forward towards tho 
ultimate policy of self-government, while a few agitated 
for it and a handful of revolutionaries tried what is 
known in Europe as the ’action direct,’ it was Mr. Qok- 
halc with his breadth of vision who brought all tlio 
forces, except the last, together and disciplined (hem into 
a reasonablo lino of activity. 

(-eiitlemen, Mr. Gokhale was the last man to claim 
any largo credit for the reforms which we owe to the 
Morley-Minto cciinbiiiatioD, but let me say that it was he 
above all who convinced not only a generous and noble- 
minded Vicerey who is, like Gokhale alas ! no more with 
us, but who was like him the very soul of honour and 
chivalry and also a far-seoing statesman who was res- 
ponsible to Parliament for India’s Government as to the 
ncressity of the reforms which he sketched before them 
in apraoticsl form -the reforms which were subsequently 
with little alterations carried out. As events have now 
shown bevond doubt it was a happy circumstance for 
England that the reforms were carried out in that form 
and at that time and Mr. Gokhale served the honour and 
interest of England by proving to Lords Minto and 
Morloy that those reforms were necessary and practi- 
cable. For, gentlemen, ton years ago, there were phe- 
nomena with infinitely more dangerous possibilities than 
we can now realise. It seemed to even those who by 
tradition, sentiment, and interest were most attached 
to the British Raj that sooner or later they would have 
to choose between their loyalty to their Government or 
their duty to their country and race; or there was the 

• * At the Bombay Public Meeting. 
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distinct danger that a day might come when Iho two 
duties might become irreconcilable. If that was a night- 
mare to those who had a stake in the country, there were 
others with less responsibility who had hastily come to 
the conolusien that there was no possibility of develop- 
ment under the flag, and that terrible as were its conse- 
quences, yet chaos and destruction had to come before a 
new evolution could make a self respecting position 
possible for their country. 

We must remember that ton years ago it seemed not 
only as if an end had come to any hope of progress 
under British rule towards popular Government but 
oven such aspirations and discussions seemed to be 
looked at askance as disloyalty by the powers that wore. 
To those parties and schools of thought which practically 
monopolised the thinking and the patriotic in ll)Or)-(M), 
Ookbale showed that this very. Government and this 
▼ery Empire bad all tho elements which wore full of 
possibilities and w'as capable of assuring for their 
country a great and self-respecting future in the ful- 
ness of time. And that disruption and destruction were 
not only wicked, but unnecessary, and that within tho 
British Empire and under the Sovereign's Crown and 
Throne the noblest of India’s aspirations could be in 
times satisfied. It was fortunate for the country and 
the Empire that in those days of unrost wo did find a 
political leader of the capacity and character of Gokhalo 
who by his wise attitude was able to take tho wind out of 
the sails of tho revolutionaries and at the same time both 
■trengthened the Government and the sensible portions 
of the people. But Gokhalo was more than a staics- 
man. He was ossentiallv a creative artist of genius. 
His oratory was a work of art in words : but he was not 
only an artist in words but an artist in work and con- 
ception and like a very great artist he did not disdain in 
the search for his material to go wherever he could find 
it. Like the true artist he gathered tho scattered 
materials that were placed before him and with the 
creative touch he did find out of tho hazy suggestions 
that a friend made to him a formula that has been 
recognised by the National Congress and has been in a 
still wider form accepted by the Moslem League as the 
final aspiration of India ever within the Empire, This 
work had one great side-efToct. It eventually reduced tho 
gulf that separated the political activities of the Moslem 
community and the National Congress to a mere division 
without a difference. 

As time went on Gokhalc realised so fully that tho 
path of political progress in India hsd to be wide 
enough and broad enough for all minorities, not onlv 
Moslems but even the smallest, to he able to travel 
on it without losing individuality, that in the very 
last state paper which he ever wrote (he only 
finished three days before he died and sent two 
copies to two trusted frieiffis— -in this state paper 
which for the two friends is a hacred le^cy and a 
political testament) he distinctly laid down that not 
only the Muasalmans but that even the smallest 
minorities such as the Lingayats in any part of India 
wherever thay may be, should receive special represent- 
ation. Now this great work of the creative genius 
that he was by harmonising the statesmanship of 
England with the aspirations of sensible India brought 
home to Indian workers that patriotism meant active 
oo-operation with tho Government. His last policy v/as 
aaaoeiation and co-operation with the Government 
whenever possible and as far aa possile, and fearless 
bat legal opposition when necessary. We must ^never 
forget that before we leave- co-operation for opposition 


we must try persuasion to its very limits and that the 
opposition must be constitutional. As we know now 
full well from the ^sample of the highest British 
authorities, they too will not force the patriotio and 
sensible classes into opposition with a light heart. 
This was the crowning work of Mr. Gokbale than 
whom no one has exercised greater benefloent influenoe 
upon the minds of his countrymen and fought more 
courageously against pernicious doctrines which were 
being spread in the country and whioh would have 
done incalculable and permanent injury to India. 
Gokhalc was profoundly loyal to the King- Emperor 
and the British connootion ajjd believed in it and 
throughout these months of war he was, though like 
all sensible people certain of ultimate British victory, 
yet he dreaded and shuddered at the very thought of 
the possibility of the Empire being weakened through 
cxhaiistioii after tho final victory. 

Happy is the Government that sure of tho love and 
loyalty of its most influeritial, intelligent and powerful 
subjects, can join in mourning th« champion of the 
rights of tho people. The history of England in India 
is a page of many glories hut 1 think 1 am nght in 
saying that its greatest victoiy is that it gained the 
loyalty and affection of a sincere and conscientious 
patriot like GoRhslo. In the distant future when the 
history searches in tho dead annals of the past for 
some human document to give life to his work he will 
conclude that the Empire of England in India must 
have been moral and just and in fact necessary to the 
conditions of India of the past fur it to have won the 
affection of a man like Gokhalo. May the British 
Empire for many a long age to come have heavenly 
grace to rule in a way that the (lokhales of the future 
may ho equally loynl and feel that Bovereign and land 
require the same service. Your Ex '''el I on cy, ladies and 
gentleincn, the men who have done great work can be 
divided into two categories, sonic much greater. 
Gnkhale belonged to the latter. Let me turn to other 
aspects of his life and character. He was no faddist. 
He did not limit himself to the choice of his weapons 
either to force or to non-resistance in the best sense of 
tho word. Ho was an opportunist and a pragmatist as 
every great man who deals with living and changing 
beings must be. With all his moral grandeur, with his 
public and private sacrifico, he yet remained not a cold 
and dit>tant being but a man of tho world in the 
best sense of the term as understood in Europe. 
He was not only broad-minded but charitable. His 
instinctive sense of human solidarity made him full 
of personal sympathy not only to his opponents 
hut to the selfish and tho snobbish self-seekers. But 
his wrath and contempt was reserved for the poisonous 
and deadly vice of hypocrisy. 

Ho realised full well that in a country with the tradi% 
tions of India hvpocrisy and the pride that apes humi- 
lity arc iiifinilely more dangerous than any open 
iniquity. There were many other sides to his character. 
Mr. Gandhi, an intimate friend of his rightly said the 
other day at Poona that he was not only a great 
citizen of India but a great citizen of the Empire 
and of the world. This is true. Yet unlike most 
internationalists, unlike most humanitarians, he 
did not feel the numbing effect which usually 
goes with generous benevolence and unselfishness. 
Breadth of vision, elasticity of unselfish oharao- 
ter 11*6 80 often as we know made iiseless by in- 
difference and lack . of energy. - Fanatics and self* 
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seekera have usually at least this quality, they are 
full of aotivity in > serving themselves or their 
creeds. But Qokhale brought the same energy, the same 
unconquerable determination into the service of the 
widest individuality that he knew-' India Let us raise 
for him not one memorial, in bronze or marble but many 
memorials not only in Bombay and Poona but also in 
Calcutta and Delhi. Lot everyone in India subscribe to 
the groat memorial, the Servants of India Society, which 
like Gokhale shall be above sects and creeds and doctri- 
nes but which shall correspond to his catholicity. 
Gentlemen, 1 have said so much, yet when 1 think of 
him 1 feel how little I have said. He was a great states- 
man, a great orator, a great patriot but for those who 
knew him best he was above all a great gentleman. Dur- 
ing the last few weeks of his life 1 was often with him 
and one of the last occasions that 1 saw him hardly 
three weeks ago, 1 saw him sitting in a rose garden at 
Yerawda and with pathetic and feeble gestures telling 
me how ho sulfered at the idea of carrying a controversy 
with his own countrymen. I expostulated with him that 
after all now that he had to go in for it there was no 
need of so much worry and suffering. His answer was 
characteristic. He said fear in the weak condition of 
my health 1 may say or write something which may ex- 
pose them to an attack from other quarters.' This was the 
chivalry of the man. His career bounds with many such 
episodes. He possessed groat spiritual force and he 
was able to infuse his own and unselfish energy into 
others. His deeply religious character has been mis- 
understood because it was entirely free from the calculat* 
ibg commercialism of other worldiness. 

A. well-known critic of Indian progress and aspiration. 
Sir Valentine Chiro), onco said in a newspaper that he 
doubted if the Servants of India Society would be a suc- 
cess for long, since people did not aacrilico so much for 
a secular purpose like love of country, but I think the 
critic misses the essential point that the Servants of 
India were and are the servants of Gokhale and thus 
the Association does a religious service for a living 
spirit. Just as another more ancient and famous Society 
has taken its name and inspiration from another great 
spirit so will this Society, though it works for the 
country, yet get its inspiration from the spirit of its 
great founder. Your Excel loncy, ladies and gentlemen, 
one more point and I have finished. He has been gently 
criticised for not taking a more prominent part in the 
work of social reform. Here too he saw and took with 
the direct instinct of genius one sharp decided step 
which took him as far as any social reformer could go. 
How well I remember his refusing to take a part in the 
discussions of the Hindu-Moslem Conference at Allaha- 
bad. He refused because as he said he had ceased to be 
Hindu or Mussalman, but had become an Indian. Is that 
not the ultimate solution of social reform ? Can one 
injurious social custom whether Hindu or Mussulman 
be reconciled to Indian patriotism ? To be an Indian 
patriot and not to be a social reformer is a contradiction 
in terms. I wish every social reformer was as good a 
patriot as he was a social reformer. But your Excel- 
lency, ladies and gentlemen, I have not yet touched on 
his greatest of all powers over those Who knew him 
best and loved him best, it was his power of winning 
love and affection. They often regretted as they sat 
by his side that there was no counting house in the 
universe where they could go and transfer a few years 
of their own healthy life to the account of Gopal 
Krishna Qokhale, 


SIR PHEROZESHAH MEHTA.* 

All thought of malting a great speech about the great 
man nnd his great work have been driven out of my 
mind. I could have taken up hours recounting all that 
I know of Mr. Gokhale and his life and career. No 
speeches are required about him. This gathering 
and the gatherinjgs all over the country are eloquent 
speeches, speaking of him as he deserves to be spoken 
of. 

Even if I attempted to make a long speech, I feel 
that 1 could not have spoken connectedly and co- 
herently, for the reason that I fctl ssd and desolate, 
advancing as I am myself in years, that valued and 
beloved colleague after colleague drop away from my 
side. I recall Ranade, Tolang, Badruddin and many 
others 1 could name leaving me as I feel almost alone 
in the work, the great work, for the country which 
is still pending before us. The memories and associa- 
tions which come before one's mind’s eye, would leave 
me scarcely any power to dilate on details. Within the 
last few days, as his Highness the Aga Khan has told 
you, both be ?Hi8 Highness) and I had numerous op- 
portunities of conference and oominunion with him here 
in Bombay before he left the last time for Poona. I 
myself went to spend my Christmas holidays at Poona 
for the purpose of meeting and speaking with him on 
many important subjects. We wore togetner on several 
occasions when I was there and I cannot but recall 
with a keen sense of regret what plans he laid down 
for the present year, what hopes he had of making 
himself useful, and the work ho had planned out for 
himself for the benefit of the country which be loved 
so dearly. * # a # 

* For many and many a long day ’ said Sir Pheroze- 
shah speaking with emotion, 'some of us will only be 
able to give out the sore, the bitter, the pathetic cry as 
we miss him day by day.’ 

' Oh for the touch of a vanished hand 
For the sound of a voice that is still.’ 

Gentlemen, he has gone. How dearly we loved each 
other, what regard we had for each other I can never 
convey to you. In attempting to speak of him all that 
comes back to mo is 'Gokhale has gone ' and myself do 
not know what I shall do to carry out the plans we had 
planned out without bis help, without his society, with- 
out his guidance. His Highness the Aga Khan was quite 
right in saying that everything that could be said about 
him was said by the noble Viceroy in his speech in Coun- 
cil, and by our own beloved Governor in the two speeches 
ho has made, and in the loving and H>inpalhetio tribute 
which his dear friend— as 1 know the Aga Khan was — 
has paid this evening. All I can do is to associate with 
you in paying this last tribute to the memory of a great 
and a good man. I should like to add what his Highness 
the Aga Khan has unerringly put bis finger on, that 
Gokhalo was a groat gentleman. It was the great inoral 
and spiritual power which he exercised over all classes 
which enabled him to carry out the great work which he 
has undoubtedly performed for the benefit of his coun- 
try, 

* At the Bombay Memorial Meeting. 
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THE HON- MR- CLAUDE HILL > 

That 1 have known Mr. Ookhulc for many ycara and 
liavOf liko tho propoNnr and Htu^ondor, b(MMi intimately 
aHHO(;ia<ed with him on many oofusion;', ih iny justifica- 
tion for joining my voice, to tiiat of those who have 
spoken before me, in extolling his great and iinKelilsh 
qualiliea and the splendid example whicii he has given of 
devoted Her vice to his country, it in dilficult on an occa- 
Nion HU.eli as the present, which, though it expreNses onr 
pride in, hh well hh grief for the Ions of, the citizen who 
is dead, is one of sorrow primai'ily, to speak in a vein 
of hopefiillneHS, und yet I hcli(‘ve that were the Hon. Mr. 
Gokhale here present HiunngHt uh and could ho speak 
for hiniHulf he would wish to urge upon us, to Hiiggcst 
to us, a moMSfige of nope. 1 well renollcct, fourtcim 
years ago, when a meeting siiniiar to this was convened 
for the purpose of inaiigiirating a memorial to the late 
Mr. JiiNtiee Itanade, the hnaiitiful spnech in which Mr. 
Gokhale, Htanding on this plat form to support the reso- 
lution, similar to that 111 whi(;h wo are now engaged in 
moving and supporting in reference to Mr. Itanado, 
uttered words which, I think, should cause us to feel a 
glow of hope for tlic future hh a roNult of the labours 
upon which he, in NuoceKsiuii to Mr. Uanade, has been 
cngiiued in the past. Of Mr. Uanade Mr. (inkhulc spoke 
woids whifh seem to me so applicable to Mr. 
Gokhale iiimself that 1 cannot do better than ipiote 
H fow of them to-day. Flo said ; ‘ the work that Mr. 
Ivan ado has done for us, the idealR of individual and 
collective life that he has placed hefoie rs, and the high 
example that he has given us of a hfe spent nohly for 
the service of the country, these will ever constitute one 
of the most precious possesHions ot my counfVvmen.* 
And at the coticluRion of his remarkH on that oemsion 
Mr. Gokhale said : ' Wo can only humbly trust that He 
who gave Mr. Uanade to this nation rriav give another 
like himself in the fulness of time. Meanwhile it is our 
duty to cherish his name, treaNure up his example and 
be true to his teachings in the faith th.at the nation that 
him produced a Uanade need not despair of its future.’ 

Now is not this in itself a iiieHsage full of hope ? Not 
only were we given a man liUi- Uanurlo to carrv on the 
groat work that Uanade began, but in Mr. (^okhalu for 
tli43 last 1/) years, India has had a Ntutesman who toiled 
not only in all the fields prepared hv Mr. Uanade but 
also in fields more peculiarly liis own, and hiK 
work shall endure. Like Mr. Uanade ho had that 
peculiar faculty of impresHing Ms per.suiialitv upon 
and obtaining the seiiloss devotion of younger men 
who came in contact with him ; and he toiled, during a 
large part or his overfull time, with a view to organi/ing 
the fruits of this devotion upon a solid and enduring 
basis. The keynote of the Nervice of Mr. Gokhale was 
absence of all self or self-seeking. And it was this ipiality 
which enabled him to attach to himself the follow'ing of 
devoted workers who arc even now banded ftgetber to 
carry on, as far as they are able, one department of the 
life work of Mr. Gokhale. Were it not for the fact that 
we have found that Ho who gave Mr. R^nade to India 
also, and immediately afterwards, gave us Mr, Gokhale, 

J should be tempted to lament that in Mr. Gokhale wc 
had suffered an irreparable loss, but the accession of a 
second Ranade in Mr. Gokhale is an augury of the 
brightest hope. And surely, though at present we lament 
our lost leader and can as yet see no one fit to take his 
plaee, we may, with even great^ confidencothan in 11)01, 
«ol|0 the prayer which Mr. Goknale then uttered. 

* At the Bombay Public Meeting. 


THE HON’BLE SIR HAROLD STUART. ^ 

J am grateful to the promoters of the Meeting for 
giving me this opporfunity of expressing my admira- 
tion for my friend, the late Mr. Oohhale. I can say 
with oonfidencG that that admiration is not confined to 
Indians or to non-officials. It is found to a largo 
extent among EuiopeRns and many oflicials. I think, 
therefore, it would have been a regrettable mistake 
if we oflicials had been excluded, or if we had 
failed to join in this demonstration of sorrow for 
the death of one who was not only a groat political 
leader, but also a great citi/en of the Empire. My 
aequaintance with the late Mr' Gokhale dates back to 
the beginning of this already oventful century ; and 
for the last seven or eight years of his life, 1 enjoyed 
tlic privilege of his friendship and had many intimate 
und interesting talks with him in Calcutta, in Simla 
and during his two visits to Madras, with the Royal 
Commission for the Publio Services of India. It was 
ill these years that I learnt to appreciate the sterling 
traits of character which won for Mr. Gokhale respect, 
friendship and devotion. It has already been stated 
that in some of those ((ualitios which make for success in 
public life, Mr Gokhaio was not conspicuously endowed. 
I have been asking myself in pondering over bis life, and 
career, “ what was the secret of his influenoe ?” Ho 
was a fluent and convincing spenkor, but he had not, 
perhaps, certainly not in any miiiked degree, those groat 
giltn of oratory which appealed to the emotions rather 
than to tlio judgment. He knew not how to win people 
by flatterv, nor would he ever stoop to gain applause by 
appeals to projndico or to any base Hontimont. What, 
then, was the socret of that influence, an influence whioh 
extended far beyond the ranks of his own immediate 
followers ? Perhaps, in answering that question, I should 
put in the forefront his transparent sincerity, his purity 
of niotiv«i.v, his disinterested singlonesN of purpose. One 
fedt with Mr. Gokliulo that personal ambition played no 
part in stimulating and inspiring him in his work for 
his country. It needed not the knowledge) of the great 
sncT'ilices of material advantages which he had made to 
make one appreciate that no desire for wealth or for 
honours, or oven for personal power or influence stimu- 
lated him in his great work. So long as the objects to 
which ho devoted his 8elt'>Kacrifici!ig life >vcre attained, 
he oared nut who had the credit ; and it miubt be truly 
said of him that he was one who sot his heart upon 
the goal and not upon the prize. 

The qiialitv that I w'ould next select for mention was 
hiH singular fairness. lie had most remarkable spirit 
of fairness. He held opinions which were often in ooii- 
Ibct with tho.'^e of many with whom he came in contact. 
He held thosd opinions strongly, but he had a keen sense 
of sympathy, which enabled Mm to see the point of view 
of his opponents und to do Justice to it. With many, 
this wideness of viriion is fatal to enthusiasm. When we 
can SCO all round a (piestion, when wo can realise 
that there may be opinions which are different from 
ours and in conflict with ours and held with equal 
honesty, we are, perhaps, inclined to laok that fiery 
force whioh is characteristic of the enthusiast; but 
Mr. Gokhale was without that defect. He was like 
the man, the .Latin poet tells us of ** at once just but 
firm of purpose,” his sympathy and fairness were not 
created by nor did they produce any llabbinoss of con- 
viction. His opinions wore always strongly held, but 

* At the Memorial Meeting, Madras. 
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hold without bitterneg|i, and this spirit of fairness, 
which was one of his marlred cbiiraotoi'istion, produc- 
ed this happy effect. It produced fairness in his 
opponents, and in the many debates in '’'hich ho 
played so successful a part there was neither bitter- 
ness or ranoour. Of his power in debate 1 have a 
lively recollection, and in the first session of the re- 
formed Imperial Council, of which he and 1 wore 
members, he possessed, in a degree which found 1 think, 
no equal, a general knowledge of public airairs and on 
such subjects as flnan (!0 and education ho could 
challonge with confidence our best exports. 

It is growing late and f will not further pursue this 
interesting subject of Mr Gobkale's many inspiring 
qualities. In private inttM*courf>e he had a reafonahlc- 
nesH and a winning ])crNonality which won him warm 
friends and devoted adherents. Now he has gone; 
but I do hope, that with his death his influence has 
not departed. Vou will erect statues to him in the 
cities of India, you will found soholarthips in his name 
and creati* endowments to his memory, hut the best 
monument to his career will bo that every young 
country ma.n of his should take to himself for liis 
standard and his ideal the conduct and tlic character 
of the friend and statesman whose loss we mourn to- 
day, of him “whose high endeavours were an inward 
light that made the path boforo him always bright.'* 

HON. MR. P. S. SIVAiSWAMI IYER, C S-L* 

We are called together to-day to pay our mourn- 
ful tribute of ref-pect and appreciation to the mernorv 
of a great Indian ^latriot wbo has been a prominent 
liguro in the public life of this century in India. Seldom 
has the death of any public ‘man been followed by 
such a universal inani testation of sorrow in this 
country. Hindus and Mnhomedans, Kuropeans and 
Indians, officials and non-ollicials, high and low, all 
have joined in bewailing the loss of Mr Gopal Krishna 
(lokhalc. H. £. the Viceroy at Delhi and His Ilononr 
Sir .fames Meston at fiucknow have both given 
eloquent expressions to their high admiration and esteem 
for Mr. Gokhale's (character, abilities and services. 
The meetings held all over the country testify to the 
commanding hold he held over the hearts of his coun- 
trymen, Distinguished as were Mr. (iokhale’H abi- 
lities, there hnve been abler men thrm he ; eloquent 
as Mr. Gukhale was, lie has been surpasKcd by 
others in mere oratory ; men of as piuo cliariieter 
and men of equally ascetic simplicity nf life th<‘rc 
have been in India. Hut what diKtmguislied Mr. 
Gokhale above others yvus the ('ombinstion of iibilitieM 
of a high oixler with a lofty charHcfer and the highest 
ideals, of a life of s(df-rcniineiution with strenu- 
ous and incessant work for the adv.incemoiit of h;s 
country. By hia stronnousnesa and many-sided cn- 
deavours, Mr. Gokhale crammed into his .*11 
years of active life an immense amount of solid 
achievement, whi(;h has eafned for him the undy- 
ing gratitude of his countrymen. His innstory of 
finance, his gifts of lucid and tolling presentation even 
of such dry subjects as finance, his skill and readiness 
in debate, bis moderation and his fearless and trenchant 
criticism of any measure or policy of yyhich he dis- 
approved have won unstinted praise from the highest 
officials. The expansion of the JjCgislativo rouneils 
and all the other Minto-Morley constitutional reforms 
are in no small measure due to tlie ablo, earnest and 

^ Speech at the Publio Meeting, Madras, 


persistent advocacy of Mr. Gokhale. Education was a 
subject of absorbing interest to him, and he laboured 
hard to make the Government take a definite stop for- 
ward in the direction of free and compulsory education. 
He succeeded in rousing a remarkable expression of 
public opinion in the country in favour of the Bill, and 
though ho failed to carry it through in tlic Legislative 
Councnl, he did not labour in vain. The gr^at increase 
in expenditure on education in recent years is not a little 
duo to the influence of Mr. Gokhale's fervent appeals. 
That the much-vexed and long-standing question of the 
Indian settlers in South Africa was solved in a tolerably 
satisfactory manner was the result, to a considerable 
extent, of the tuet and statesmanship of Mr Gokhale, 
as acknowledged by II. E. the Viceroy, During the 
daik days of Indian unrest. Mr. Gokhale, as the leader 
of the Moderate f*arty, used bis best endeavours to rally 
the people round the Government and, communicating 
to them his own unfaltering faith in the British rule, to 
keep them to the p tth of constitutional agitation. Like 
his master, tlic late Mr. Kanade, Mr. Gokhale believed 
in the promotion of harmonious relations between the 
Hindus and Mussalmans, .and his lecturing tour of 1007 
in Noi-tlicrri India has dono more than anything else to 
pave the way for a, mpprochanm / between the two great 
communities. 

Not the least remarkable of Mr. Gokhale’s construc- 
tive oilorts is the establishment of the Servants of India 
Society in lOO.'i, whieli, after passing through a pet^od 
of suspicion and distruht, has been recognised as an 
institution which has pinned its fnifh to the British 
Government, and is thoroiighlv lo^nl in its object and 
methods. The loss of a man like Mr. Gckhalo mu^t bo 
irreparnble to the country at any time But it is es- 
poejully 80 at the present juncture, on the eve of the 
Iteport of the Public Services Comminsiori, whose 
labours have been followed with intense interest, and 
which had so considerately put ofT the submisMion of 
its Report to enable Mr. Ookhalo to take rest and get 
back to h]nghind to discuss the recommendations. 

A life like his is full of lessons to all and to every 
public worker, every citizen. The pains that Mr. 
Gokhale took to master his subjects, his culture, his 
wide outlook, his s'uiiid judgment, his sweet reason- 
ableness and ilia spirit of coniproiniKe, his avoidanre of 
personal tpiestions, his sclt-dcnial, his unwaxrring 
detorminution to «lo the right, nrnl liis tensiuty of pur- 
pose, arc all worthy of tlic highc’.st iniitition. It may 
not be given to all to posNexs Mr (lokliali’s abilities or 
coiistnc'tive Ntiite.sinanship, hut it is o|.en to evoiu one 
to work lor tlio puhlii; goorl in the spi'ifc which animated 
him and witli the high ideals by which he was guided. 

It is for the public to clei'ide upon the form ot the 
mcmorinl that i.s to bo raised in liis honour. But I 
may bo permitted to express tlie hope that the feeling 
of the public may be in favour of a statue in a prominent 
place like the Presiden^.y College grounds, where it may 
command the atteuiion of every student and every 
visitor to Madras and lead them to a study of his noble, 
selfless and patriotic life. 1 hope no narrow utilitarian 
view will stand in the way of the adoption of such a 
inoinorial. I understand that proposals for an addition- 
al memorial will also bo put forward. It is intended 
that it should he left entirely to the option of the sub- 
seribors to indicate to which of the objects their .^‘Ub- 
scriptions should bo devoted. The form of the memorial 
is, lio\^ver, in the hands bf the Meeting. 
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DR. SIR S. SUBRAMANIA ITER. 

Mr. Qokhale's name is a household word in tho 
country, and his great work is known even to every 
Bohoolboy in tho land. In such ciroumstaiiceH I think 
I shall well discharge my duty, as the mover of this 
Resolution*’ by endeavouring to answer to the best of 
my power a question which must occur to almost 
everyone present at this groat gathering this after- 
noon. That question is: -What is the most important 
lesson whioh Mr. Gokhalo’s countrymen should draw 
from his life that has just ended ? Now my 
answer to it is shortly this. There exists a close ana- 
logy between the individual life of Mr, Ookhalo which 
has now so nobly ended and the collective life of his 
countrymen, that is, the Indian people, and therefore 
they, in fulfilling that collective life, should act precisely 
as he did in fulfilling his own. There came to the Indian 
people, who till then cared very little abcut mundane 
matters, all on a sudden — as in Mr. Ookhale’s case — 
a call from within, a call to high political existence, to 
national life with self-govornment in this integral part of 
tho glorious Empire on which the sun never sots. So far 
I am sure yon will agree with me that the similarity 
between the two cases is fairly exact. Here, however, 
one has to make a pause, for while Mr. Gokhale’s life 
has reached its fruition, that of his countrymen is 
but developing, and it will bo long before its frui- 
tion also is reached. Just at this juncturo, a 
difficulty presents itself, a serious (piestiun having 
been raised as to their real fitness for tho arduous 
career thov are supposed to have rashlv undertaken. 
This question comes from no other quarter than those 
high authorities who have long been in special charge 
of these people as their local guardians, and so to say 
their famous medical advisors. And these guardians 
and advisors have given it as their opinion that their 
wards are constitutionally totally incapacitated for the 
career chosen by them, that they possess neither the 
strength nor the energy necessary for it, owing to the 
infirmities they are subject to, as incident to their past, 
their climate and their environment. And under the 
circumstances, the prolongation of their life, as it is, 
is entirely dependent upon their continuing to the end 
under the personal earo of their guardians and nurses 
selected from time to time for them. 

Now, what are those wards and patients to do ? Are 
they to accept the advice and continue, as it were, for 
life as in-patients in tho hospital generously provided 
for them and admirably maintained with all the 
Inxnrions appliances which modern science is daily in- 
venting ? Or are they to risk that life by rejecting the 
advice and %vorking Rtreniiou.sly towards the goal on 
which they have set their hearts, in the hope of enjoy- 
ing that freer existence whioh it proii|i8e8 ? Now, 
gentlemen, my answer to this grave question is, as 1 
have said, for the patients to act as Mr. Gokhale did in 
similar circumstances. In other words, to follow the 
precautions and prescriptions given from time to time for 
the relief of the pains and snfFerings which nuist neces- 
sarily he experienced in treading the path to tho goal, 
but never to abandon the effort to roach it. For, as in 
his case, so in theirs, tho call is from within, from the 
spirit, whioh will brook no opposition, and will over- 
come all obstacles. Thus, acting unflinchingly, I submit 
that they will in the end gain their well-merited reward. 

* Expressing profound sorkow, at the Madras Me* 
moria] Meeting. 


HON. SIR G. M. CHITNAVIS, C.I.E.* 

My Lord, as the Bp6keBman on behalf of the Hon'ble 
Members of this Council 1 beg to associate myself 
with your Excellency and express our profound sorrow 
at the death of Mr. Gokhale, Every word that haa 
fallen from your Excellency strikes a sympathetic chord 
in our hearts. Indeed, it is difficult to convey in 
suitable language tho depth of our feeling on this sad 
occasion. My Lord, to me personally as to many 
others on this Council the loss is very great and very 
painful. Mr. Gokhale was a friend with whom my 
relations were always cordial.*'' and intimate and the 
friendship formed in our youth was cemented and 
strengthened by years of close association in public 
life. I fed his death has on this account been a 
great blow to me. The removal by death from the 
scone of his activities of a man like Mr. Gokhale is 
far more than a personal loss to his friend. It will 
be difficult to fill up the void created by it in Indian 
public life. Mr. Gokhale combined under his unassum- 
ing exterior so many rare qualities of head and 
heart. It was remarked some time ago that Mr. 
Gokhale was sacrificing his life on the altar of 
the Motherland. This description ‘ is absolutely true 
not only with reference to any particular period of his 
life but almost to tho whole of his life. There was hard- 
ly a moment when he was not doing somothing or other 
with the sole object of helping in the amelioration of 
the Indian people and he always applied himself to his 
work with characteristic xcal, earnestness and tenacify. 
He had been hard working in the public cause. He 
would, I am sure, have boon spared long to cheer us 
with his genial presonce. His splendid talent and un- 
sparing industry were alike appifod to the service of his 
country, the country ho loved most and the political 
advancciuont of which be so capably advocated. When 
the future history of a progress in India comes to bo 
written, Mr. Gokhale will stand out in bold relief as a 
strong advocate of polirioal measures to which a good 
deal of that progress will be due. Mr. Gokhale's deep 
study of public affairs made his services invaluable and 
his tactful handling of them saved many a difficult situ- 
ation. His participation in the settlement of the South 
African Indian question has been acknowledged by all to 
have been productive of solid results with your Excel- 
lency’s whole-hearted and Hympathetio support and bis 
later services in the cause of Indian education shed 
lustre on a life begun as a philanthropic and self-saori- 
ficing worker in that cause. My Lord, if Mr. Gokhale 
is remembered for his varied and unwearied public acti- 
vity his work in this Council will form a brilliant page 
in its history. Those among the non-official Members 
who had the privilege to bo his colleagues here oannot 
fail to miss him—, much especially the acumen 
he always displayed in the discussion of tho various 
subjects and his splendid leavening debate. But My 
Lord, his brilliant example will be with us to inspire us 
in our humble work. Mr. Gokhale had quite a passion- 
ato fondness for tho Council work and even in the last 
davs of his serious illnoss he was anxious to join ns 
here. Indeed, he was only prevented from making the 
attempt by his medical advisers. We owe it to our 
departed friend to pay this humble tribute to his 
memory. 


* Speech at the Imperial liegislativg Council, Delhi. 



SWITZERLAND 

BY PROF. E. M. MACPHAIL, M.A.. B.D. 




HE history of Switzerland is probably asso- 
ciated in the minds of most people with 
the romantic if somewhat mythical stories 
connected with its beginnings. The legend 
of William Tell and his friends will continue to 
live if for no other reason because it contains a 
story of the struggle of a liberty- loving hill people 
against the oppression of a great feudal lord, and 
because it thus is the picturesque expression of 
the historical origin of the Swiss iiation. Switzer- 
land, which in the throe national languages 
German, French and Italian is called bit Schweiz ^ 
La Suisfft, and Svizzera respectively, takes its name 
from Schwytz, one of the Forest Cantons on the 
banks of the Lake of Lucerne. As in the case of 
Judaea, England, Scotland and India, the name 
of u part has come to be applied to the whole 
of the country. It may be noted that while we 
call the countiy the land of the Switzers we have 
adopted the French form of the word for the 
name of the people and call them Swiss. 

Apart from its romantic character the history 
. of Switzerland is of great interest to the historian. 
Switzerland is the earliest of existing feder- 
al states. In its history we have an almost con- 
tinuous transmission of the federal idea from the 
middle ages to the present time. Sidgwick in his 
Development of European Polity points out that 
Switzerland and England are parallel in respect 
of continuity of development. The Swiss federa- 
tion is to the federal type of state almost what 
England is to the unitary type. But there is 
this dilierence. England has been the model for 
other unitary states, but America and not Switz- 
erland has been the federal pattern. The Ame- 
rican constitution is in great measure modelled 
upon the English, and the present Swiss constitu- 
tion has been largely influenced by that of the 
United States. 

The history of the Swiss Federation begins 
with the union of the Forest Cantons, Schwytz, 
Uri and Unterwalden. These cantons originally 
formed part of the Duchy of Swabia. When the 
line of the Tlohenstanffen Dukes of Swabia be- 
came extinct their vassals, whether feudal lords or 
rural communities, held their land«f directly from 
the Emperor, but the great lords tried to step 
into the vacant place aud to bring their neigli- 
bours under their power. This was specially the 
aim of the Counts of Hapsburg who acquired 
33 


large territories in Swabia, and aimed at reviv- 
ing the title of Duke of Swabia. The Swiss Fe- 
deration was originally merely a defensive alliance 
formed for the purpose of resisting the oppression 
of the feudal lords and especially of the Hapsburgs. 
The election of Rudolf of Hapsburg as Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire in 1273 turned the 
energies of the Hapsburgs into other channels to 
a considerable extent, and the different families 
which contended with the Hapsburgs for the im- 
perial crown favoured the Swiss in their struggle 
for independence. The Emperor Adolf of Nassau 
who succeeded Rudolf recognised the League of 
1291, and thus by 1309 the three Cantons were 
practiwilly free. In th^ struggle between Lewis, 
the Bavarian, and Frederick of Hapsburg for the 
Empire the Swiss assisted Lewis. To punish them 
for this Leopold of Hapsburg led an army against 
them but was defeated at Morgarten in 1315. 
Lucerne joined the confederacy in 1330, and by 
1353 Ziig, Olarus, and the important cities of Bern 
and Zurich had also become members of it. The 
struggle with the Hapsburgs continued, but the 
battle of Sempach in 1388, in which another 
Jjeopold of Hapsburg was slain, put an end to the 
Hapsburg claims of over- lordship. Between 1353 
and 1513 hve other cantons joined — Schaffhau- 
sen, Freiburg, Solothurn, Basel and Appenzell. 

In the latter half of the 16th century the 
Swiss came into conflict with Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, who was seeking to establish 
a kingdom between France and Germany. Charles 
h«ad obtained possession of Alsace and his great 
opponent Louis XI., ‘ the universal spider,’ by his 
intrigues stirred up the Swiss to attack him. To 
punish the Swiss, Charles led an army against 
them but was defeated at Granson and Morat. 
The Swiss then proceeded to help Lorraine which . 
ho was seeking to conquer, and it was the assist- 
ance they gave that led to his defeat and death at 
Nancy in 1477. A little later the Emperor Maxi- 
milian tried to (;on(]uer them, but he too was 
defeated and was compelled in 1500 practically to 
acknowledge their independence. 'It was not, 
however, till 1648, when the Peace of Westphalia 
was made, that it was formally recognised that 
the Swiss Confederation was independent of the 
Empire. 

By these victories the Swiss acquired great 
fame as soldiers, They were regarded as the best 
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infantry in Europe and many of them went to 
serve as mercenaries abroad, especially in Italy. 
It was the fact that the victory which Francis I. 
of France gained at Marignano in 1515 was won 
over the Swiss which gained him such military 
renown at the beginning of his (iarcer. The 
Confederates also employed their inilitary pCwors 
nearer home. As time went on they made con- 
quests in different directions and acc] aired tlie 
five subject provinces Aargau, Thuigau, St. Gallen, 
Vaud and I'icino or Tessin. I’lie Reformation 
which in Switzerland is associated witli the name 
of /wingli introduced religious differences and 
led to civil wars between the four conservative 
Forest Oariton.s and Zurich. Ry the P<jace of 
Cape] in 1551 it was agrees! that each Canton 
should be allowed to settle religious matters in its 
own way. In 151)7 Apponzell was divided into 
two parts owing to religious dissensions lnn(‘r- 
Rhodon for tho Catholir.^and Ausser-Rlioden for 
the Protestants. 

lip till 1798 the (>onfe<leracy had beem of a 
very loose character and was little more than a 
perpetual alliance among the Cantons, hut in that 
year a great change was brought about. Some of 
the rural districts that were subject to the thirteen 
old Cantons were treated ()pj)ressively. In them 
there was much discontent and the French 
revolutionary movement was welcomed. In 1798 
Vaud rose against Bern and a French army came 
to her aid. Ultimately the old Confederacy was 
defeated and abolished, arid in its place was 
established a unitary state, the Helvetic Republic, 
one and indivisible. This was not popular, for 
the principle of federation was very strong in 
Switzerland, and in 1805 Naj)oIeon by the act of 
mediation restored the (Confederacy though with 
many modifications. The five subjecjt territories 
were transferred into indepen<lent Cantons and 
the Canton of Orisons, or (jlrauhiinden, which 
was itself originally another league of rural com- 
munes, was added to the Confederation. It may 
be noticed in passing that Napoleon unwilling- 
ness to recognise the independence of Switzerland 
was one of the causes that led to theirupture 
with Britain after the Peace of Amiens in 1802. 
The Congress of Vienna restored the old con.stitu- 
tion and gave It an aristocratic tinge, but it 
recognised tho status of the new Cantons. It 
also enlarged Switzerland by adding to it 
Neuchatel ^ which had belonged to the King 
of Prussia, Valais which had be(?n an allied 
state of the Confederation and Genova to 
which some additions were made at the expense 
of. Savoy. Bern also received compensationifor 
the loss of Vaud and Aargau by receiving the 


Bishopric of Basel and some other territory. At 
the same time the Five Gi^eat Powers guaranteed 
the neutrality of Switzerland. After some oppo- 
sition the arrangements made by tho Congress 
were accepted by the Swiss Diet. 

A strong democratic feeling began to grow up 
in Switzerland which sought to sweep away the 
class privileges given by the Federal Pact of 1815. 
Tho French Revolution of 1850 gave a stimulus 
to the democratu! movement, and in most of the 
Cantons new constitutions of- a more democratic 
type wore introduced and the country districts re- 
ceived better representation. In Basel where the 
coniliet was keenest the Canton was finally divid- 
ed into two pa.rts or half -cantons, Stadt or Town 
Basel and Landschaft or Rural Basel. Before this 
division was confirmed by the Confederate As- 
sembly in 18.‘>4 two leagues had been formed for 
mutual defence— seven of the more liberal Cantons 
forming the Siebencr Concordat, while the 
Conservatives formed the Barrier Bund. Tho 
Canton of Schwytz attacked Basel Landschaft but 
was defeated, and tho Sarncr Bund had to be 
dissolved. 

Matters wore now further complicated by the 
introduction of religious differences. In 1841 at 
the canton of Aargau passed a measure abolish- 
ing the eight monastpries of that Canton, This 
was regarded as n breach of the i^ict of 1815 and 
an ajipeal was taken to the Diet of the Confed- 
eration. A compromise by which only four 
monasteries were to be abolished did not satisfy the 
conservative Catholic Cantons, and in 1845 Uri, 
Schwytz, Unterwnlden, Jaicerne, Zng, Freiburg 
and V'^alais formed a separate league — the Sonder- 
bund and proposed to secede from tho Confed- 
eration. In 1847 war broke out and the Sonder- 
Imnd was reduced. In 1848 a new constitution 
was adopted. The ohl state had been a confed- 
eration a ^^'tncUenhtmrf ; the new one was to be a 
federation jirojier— a HinuhiHutaat — in which the 
power of the central government should be much 
greater than it had ever b(^on before. The United 
States constitution was taken as the model, and 
democratic representation was made the basis of 
the federal constitution. The Federal Assembly 
was to consist of two chambers, and the American 
method of constituting the upper house was 
followed, by which each of the twenty-two cantons 
sent to it two representatives irrespective of its 
size. This constitution was revised in 1874. The 
powers of thfe Federal authorities were increased, 
and the democratic contrivance of the Referen- 
dum was introduced by which important measures 
have to be submitted to the direct popular vote. 

Switzerland now forms an interesting example 
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of a nation that has been wielded together out of 
diflerent races speaking difterent languages by 
the forces of territorial contiguity, external pres- 
sure, and common economic interests. As has 
been indicated, it possesses three officially recog- 
nised national languages — German, French and 
Italian — and a fourth tongue, Romansch, is spo- 
ken in the Engadine. It is no doubt true thjit 
there are what may be called sub-national diHer- 
ences in Switzerland. It may bo that at the present 
time the sympathies of the German- Swiss tend to be 
with the Gormans and those of the Frencli- Swiss 
with the Allies, but any attempt to violate the 
neutrality of Switzerland would soon show that 
first .and foremost they are all Swiss. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

UY uAjnuAiir. 


TIIK WAR THEATRE. 

11 E month has been of a most eventful 
chara(!f(u* inasmueli ns in botli the tluiatres 
of war the Allies have made a suhstantial 
progress which has covered their arms with 
glory and hrilliantly enhanced their military 
strategy and prestige. The figJiting both on the 
west and in the oast has been of a most de.sperate 
character. 

The memorable battle of New Clia])elle in 
point of military acjtivity .and strategy has put 
into shade the battles of the Aisne and the 
Marne. Those two sanguinary engagements 
demonstrated the superiority of the Allies’ 
artillery, and it is evident from the marvels of 
achievements at New Chapelle how far that 
branch of the army has v.astly impi’oved in its 
range and efficiency. The defeated Gerniaii, wild 
at the vigour and precision of the artillery h.as 
cursed it and called it murdeious ! Tbit what is 
war but scientific murder. Surely the experts in 
that kind of murder cannot with the tongue in 
their cheek denounce it when it was exactly what 
was done by his artillery in 1870. But if no 
other battle has demonstrated the truth of the 
world-old adage that Wtir is a game of chance. 
New Chapelle has proved it beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. The Germans sanguine that their 
latest attempt at a bold spring forward with .all 
the force of the .avalanche would break the stone- 
wall of the Allies and give them the wished-for 
opportunity to make a rush on Calais was no- 


where. To leave nearly 20,000 men dead on 
that memorable field of battle was a record of 
the direst human tragedy which, for humanity’s 
sake, it is to be devoutly hoped, would never be 
repeated. And what about the destruction of 
the munitions of war, of the prisoners captured, 
of the flight of those who escaped from the jaws 
of death and of the further crushing blow to 
the Prussian arms ! The battle, apart from 
its strategical and other advantages fo the 
Allies, has given a moral force the value of which 
cannot be over-rated. On the one hand there 
is the very nadir of desperation, of the broken 
spirit of long-entertained hope, and of the 
complete annihilation of the military morale, on 
the other hand there has been the consciousness 
of the reward of righteousness, of unflagging 
patience and perseverance, pf the spirit of tough 
solidarity, combined with the efficiency and preci- 
sion of arms. There are glorious gains on the 
side of the Allies accepted with exemplary moder- 
ation and without .a breatli of undue exaltation. 
On the othei' side, there is the consciousness of 
the fact that hope long deferred makes the heart 
sick. The enemy ah heart is sick of the war 
wJiich he so rashly provoked in all the fullne(>s of 
liis traditional rniglit and pride — so sick that in- 
wardly he would fain wish a truce was established) 
so that the shattered military prestige may have 
a vestige which can be restored. But having 
cntei'ed on the war with a light heart he finds how 
obdurate is his opponent who is desirous of con- 
solidating his advantages and never ending the 
sanguinary struggle till the blow is.so completely 
administered .as to give Europe, and specially .the 
weak and oppressed nationalities a prolonged 
period of peace. All the three battles, though not 
decisive in determining the war, are fruitful of a 
variety of lessons which, no doubt, will be studied 
with the greatest interest by the civili.sed world 
in years to come. 

liussia, too, after an imm.aterial set-back which 
was magnified by the enemy into a big i*etreat, 
has been able to show during the month excellent 
and satisfactoiy i)rogress in the eastern theatre of 
the war. Russia has ever been slow but sure. 
It was a common belief that her mobilisation was 
tortoise -like. It may have been so before. But 
in this war she hiis displayed remarkable mobility, 
so much so that it has surprised the enemy who, 
with his contempt for all other great military 
powers, never dreamt Russia to be capable of the 
speedier performances. But the war in many 
respects has been a surprise to the Prussian. It 
has dispelled many of its delusions and illusions. 
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Indeed, in this struggle the unexpected has been 
more frequent than the expected. The Russian, 
according to the latest report, has actually entered 
East Prussia as an invader, and they are greatly 
exercised at Berlin on this event. In fact, all 
through such over- weening confidence has pre- 
vailed in that capital that it is no wonder the 
people there, so proud of their past traditions and 
performances, have been suiprised by many an 
occurrence that has taken place contrary to their 
expectations. That circumstance informs us that 
after all the great intelligence department, over 
which they chatted so long, is not all alertness as 
the world was invited to believe. Constant alert- 
ness would have informed the enemy better of the 
very recent condition of mobilisation and many 
other important military matters of Russia. Next, 
relying on their own old methods they have now 
found to their bitter cost that the old tactics 
were no good. General Hindenburgh, who was 
ostensibly transferred from the west to the east, 
was expected to retrieve the many disasters there 
to Austria and herself. But to their great dis- 
appointment he has not been alilc to achieve the 
miracles which were to wipe off the lost military 
prestige. That General has been out-genoralled 
and outflanked I on the Vistula by the superior 
strategy of the Grand Duke. Aye, so much .so 
that Germany has been constrained to recognise 
the terrible reverse to her arms recently. 
The siege of the Austrian fortress of Prezmy.sl is 
also coming to a close which will greatly streng- 
then the hands of Russia. In the Carpathian 
Passes the Russhins have been able to maintain 
more than their own and are pushing every new 
advantage gained. 

Aircraft, too, has achieved no little kudos for 
the allied armies. In Flanders and on the Rhe- 
nish frontier, both English and b’rench aircraft 
strategists have been able not only to accomplish 
their first purpose of espying the position of the 
enemy. They have so far hit by way of bombs 
many an ammunition factory, railway bridges and 
stations and other objects of importance to the 
enemy, that it is now recognised in ^11 quarters 
that even in this new and untried bi’anch of 
warfare the superiority of the allies cannot bo 
challenged. 

So far then the month has been of the great- 
est satisfaction to the Allies. They have been 
able to consolidate their gains, push further 
their advantages and are besides in a stronger 
position than at the date of the outbreak of the 
wAr to' wage the struggle. The recruiting of the 
additional army is most satisfactory according to 


Lord Kitchener. And now with the advent of 
spring the British will be in a position to take a 
calculated oilensive,along with the French. The 
Belgians too have displayed a marvellous power 
of patience and recouperation which are the theme 
of universal praise. King Albert has so effaced 
himself, while identifying himself with his brave 
army, however diminished, that he is little heard 
of. Hut he lives to go down in history as the 
one sovereign of a little State which has dared to 
stake its all to rid Europe qf the dominating mili- 
tary tyranny. 

NAVAL ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Coming to the naval achievements of the Allies 
the first and foremost place must be assigned to 
the successful operations going on for days past 
at the Dardenelles. 'I'he narrows there have been 
opened while a complete havoc has been made of 
the principal fortifi cations at the entrance. 
The uncertainty of the weather now and again 
arrests the continuance of the operations but 
the allied squadron is sanguine that a few short 
weeks will see the end which will open the way 
for Russia to get out from the Black Sea and 
make free the iniprisoned merchant fieet to enable 
them to go to their several destinations. For one 
thing, Avheat fi’oin Odessa, so badly wanted by 
the western Allies, will fiow in large quantities 
and relieve the tension which is beginning to 
be felt. The naval blockade in North Sea is as 
obdurate and ellective as it wa.s six months ago. 
The tentacles of Sir John Jellicoe’s fleet have 
been s:) spread that the enemy finds it hard to 
dare meet it. Thus the greatest navafachievement, 
an achievment whereby l^ritish trade lures every- 
thing, even the submarines of the enemy, and 
cai ries on the international trade of the world for 
itself and the neutrals. Jf 20,000 merchant ships 
go about freely with their enormous tonnage to 
every part of the world, who could deny the 
etlicacy of the blockade, specially bearing in 
mind that the 1,^100 ships of the enemy are so 
stranded hei o and there that it is impossible for 
them to move out even a mile in any direc- 
tion. To add to the good fortune of the Allies in 
matters naval, there is the good news of the 
sinking of the cruiser Lresden which had escaped 
the chase of Admiral Sturdoe off Falkland Isles. 
It is also authoritatively stated that out of seven of 
the submarinecof the enemy four have gone to the 
bottom of the sea for which loss he is the poorer. 
Again, though the piratical proclamation of the 
great sovereign pirate came into force on the 18th 
February last, it seems that the actual loss to 
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British merchant vessels is not beyond 9 out of 
all ships numbering 17 — at any lute during the 
first week. So that it would se^m it may bo many 
months, perhaps years, before the pirates of the 
Kiel are able to carry out their threat to destroy 
the mercantile fleet of the British. Meanwhile 
vessels go and come without fear albeit with 
caution, while the merchantmen now know how 
to steer clear of the submarines. At Smyrna, 
too, the British squadron has been able to 
successfully bombard that world-old town. The 
boasted Ottoman has not been heard of at 
Suez Canal which, like the brave warden of the 
marches, is keeping the passage clear for all sea- 
going vessels save those of the enemy. The 
land warfare too has collapsed. 

CONTRABANDS AND WAR ECONOMICS. 

The neutrals have been sorely tried by the 
piratical proclamation of the Germans. And the 
British by proclamation have fairly and reason- 
ably defined their own action on the high seas 
infested by the Prussian sea-brigands. Mean- 
while the pro-German Americans in the United 
States are loud in their hollow protestations and 
threats at England’s proclamation for all neutrals. 
The task of President Wilson has been of a most 
arduous character, lie is really on the horns of 
a dilemma. He will not strike and is still afraid 
to wound. But such a halting policy cannot last 
long. Diplomatic correspondence is active, and 
we dare say the Allies will be able to define the 
restrictions and limitations of contraband commo- 
dities in neutral vessels and the duties and res- 
ponsibilities of neutral .States. The economic 
situation is greatly perturbed in Germany by 
reason of the efficient North Sea blockade. But 
the economic inconveniences caused by the cir- 
cumstances of the war both to the belligerents 
and the neutrals is great. But what cannot be 
cured for the present must be endured. None 
can forecast what may be the fortunes of the war 
in the near future. Nor can any one venture 
to predict the beginning of the end. 

FOUR GREAT PARSEES. 

Dadabhai Nowroji : A sketch of his life and career. 
With copious extracts from iiis speeches and writings. 
Price As. 4. 

Sir P. M. Mbhta : A sketch of his life and career. 
With copious extracts from his speeches and writings- 
Price As. 4. 

OiNSHA BoULJl Wagha : A sketch ot bis life and 
career. With copious extracts from his speeches and 
writings. Price As. 4. 

Bbhbamji M. Malabari : A sketch of his life and 
career,^ With copious extracts from his speeches and 
writings. Price As. 4. 

G. A .Natesan & Co.» Bunkurama Chettj Street, Madras. 
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The Mastery of the Air. By William Claxtan: 

Blackie amd Ltd,^ London, 

Modern Weapons of War. By Gijidl EM\ 
Blackie and Son, Ltd., London, 

By this time it has become a truism to say that 
this is the first time in the history of warfare 
when the combatants are waging war on earth, 
air and water. Fight in the air is quite a new 
thing, and Mr. William Glaxton sets forth the 
romance of triumph in the realms of air by tracing 
the fascinating progress of aviation in recent 
times. Without any pretentions to scientific and 
technical exclusiveness the author records the 
achievements of the pioneers in the field with well- 
balanced appreciations of the heroes of the air. 
Modern weapons of warfare are so advanced and 
subtle in their variety that a layman can hardly 
distinguish between the various instruments 
employed in the modern battlefield. Mr. Cyril 
Hall has succeeded in giving the reader a general 
idea of the distinctive weapons and their methods 
of usage in the ten interesting chapters, which 
include a study of the diiierent kinds of warfare 
on earth, air and water. 

Both the books are profusely illustrated. 

The “ Hindi Punch 1914. Edited by Bwotji 
Nowroyi^ Bombay, Re, 1-4 -0, A, Eatesan d: Co,^ 
Madras, 

The cartoons from the Hindi Punch for 1914 
are of special interest as the topics include the 
great war in Europe. As usual the political and 
social topics of the year are treated with consider- 
able skill and knowledge and Punch's characteristic 
comments give a special piquancy to the subjects. 
The picture on the front page is an index to the 
varied contents ; — Mr. Punch standing by a great 
gun and shooting down Krupps and Militarism, 
Caste and Colour Prejudice. It is a good pictorial 
history of twelve months in one page. 

The Dream of Dreams and other Short 
Stories. By P, R, Krishnaswami, B,A : Cana/ra 
Pi'esSy Madras, (To be had of G, A, NaUaan & 
Co,, PMisJterSy Madras, Price As. 8.) 

Mr. Krishnaswami’s “Dreams” have yet a 
social purpose underlying what is presumably a 
book of short stories. The “ Dream ” is delight- 
fully conceived and perhaps the very best of the 
other stories (as Mr. J. C. Rollo points out in his 
introduction) is their promise. We congratulate 
the author on his successful attempt. 
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India’s Fighters. lUj Saint XUud Siug/i : 

Sumj^son Loii\ Marslon rC: Co.^ fA.^ Ijondon, 

Now tlifit the Imlisin .army is ilistiiij^uishing 
itself in tho European h.ittlofield. Mr. Saint 
Nihal Singh’s journalistir. talent has happily 
brought befoi e tlie piiblie a book that will surely 
attract the attention of all those intiircjsted in 
the great war. Mr. \ihal Singh oilers in the 
space of some ‘2r>f) pages a succinct and interesting 
account of the various typos of Indian w.arriora 
together with an iiisfcructivcj doscri[)tion of their 
mettle, history and services to llritain. It is a 
bird’s-eye view of 1 ndia’s lighting clans and oilers 
a general idea of the extent and (piality of 
Hindustan’s military resources. The book is 
illustrated with t\ score of piirtraits. 

Who’s Who : 1915 and The Writers’ and 
Artists’ Year Book, 1915 : A (0 C. /Uac/c 

Ltd., London. 

These two well-known publications of Messrs. 
Black’s have deservedly enjoyed a wide popularity. 
The current issues maintain their usual ex(;el- 
lenco. As a general book of reference, little need 
he said of tlie impoi’t.ance of a hiogr.i[)hical dic- 
tionary of the hjading men and women of our 
time in dillei’cnt vocations of life ; and the 
Writers’ Vear Book is specially designed to be of 
service to the .aspiring journalist for whom the 
Editor oilers excellent .advice and direction. No 
politician or journalist c.an he without them. 

Whitaker’s Almanack 1915 : /J, H cwvaV/:- 

Lane, London. Price half a crown. 

This reputed ami indispensable book of refer- 
ence contains as usual a. vast amount of inform.i- 
tion respecting the Government, Finances, Popu 
lation, Commerce and gen(?r.il statistics of the 
various nations of tho woi ld with speckil refer- 
ence to the British Empire .and tJie United 
States. Appro))riatoly enough .a good deal of its 
pages are devoted to a slmrt .ac.count of the imme- 
diate origins of the Grejit War. Thi.s 47th issue 
of the reference book sujp.asses itself in tluj 
variety and importance of its conttilits. 

The Census of India. % Mr. Stdrmi/a 

Kamath: Thmmphicxd Fahlishing Jlonse^ Adjfar. 

We (jongratulate the young author on this u.se- 
ful little publication. Mr. Kamath’s .analysis 
and criticism of the census of Jndi.a will otter food 
for l eflection alike to tho ])olitician and t;ho social 
reformer. The Report which is generally neglect- 
ed as dry as dust is made palatable in the form 
of a series of instructive essays. 


DIARY OF THE WAR. 


February B). The German Blockade. 

Sir E. Grey’s Note to America. 

German Note to America. 

Albanian incursion in Serbia. 

February 20. More German airships wrecked. 

War demonstration in Konio. 

German advance in East Prussia ; Russian retreat. 
Austrian activity against ^'Serbia, bombardment of 
Belgrade. 

Trial of Do Wet. 

February 21. German Blockade. 

Germany’s allegations against neutrals. , 

NotherlandH* Note to Germany and Great Britftin 
misuse of neutral flags. 

February 22. German naval raids in the Atlantic, 
Submarine raid in Irish Sea. 

February 23. Gorman Blockade, American ships not 
to be attacked. 

German air raid in Essex. 

War demonstrations in Italy ; trouble in Trieste 

February 2h Bombardment of the Dardanelles begun. 

February 2.), Gorman submarine attacked near 
Boulogne. liravksomc Ch(ine damaged and three 
steamers sunk near Boaohy Hoad. 

February 26. Russian advance on East Prussia ; Ger* 
mans steadily driven hack. 

Bombardment i f the Dardanelles, entranoe forts 
reduced. 

Two Ai^^c^rican steamers and one British steamer sunk. 
February 27. Search for German submarines. 

February 28. German blockade, American compromise 
proposals. 

Bombardment of Oso-Wiecs by heavy German 
siege guns ; Germans retreat across the Niemen.. 
Bombardment of the Dradauellcs, more forts reduced 

March 1. Mr. Asquith’s great speech in the Commons. 
The Russian advance. 

British retaliatory nieasuros. 

Another American Note. 

Bombardment of the Oardencllcs. 

Disaster to a German submarine. 

March 2. Russian progress. 

The victory at Prasnysz. 

Defeat of two Germiin Army Corps. 

Panic in ConHtantino])1e. 

Mr. Asquith’s tribute to Indian and Celonial troops. 
Mr. Lloyd George on tho war and the workers. 

March 3. Reports of the British Admirals. 

Turkish Military base captured. 

An outrage at Jeddah. 

Italian protest to Turkey. 

King Georgo> and the Navy. 

British stegmer escapes from aeroplanes. 

March 4. Fighting round Ypres. 

Bucccss of British and French troops. 

Russian victory in the north. 

Bileoc}ing.of.Xiardenelle8 forts. 

German blookade and British retaliation. 
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DIARY OP THE MONTH, 
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March 5. Steady progress of the Allies. 

French progress in the Vosges. 

Russian advance in Mlawa region^ 

Fighting on the Vistula front. 

Austrian attacks repulsed. 

March 6. Forcing the Dardanelles 
Effective work of allied warships. 

French details of barbarous German warfare. 
Bombardment of Smyrna. 

March 7. Enejuiry into Boer rebellion. 

A German Prize-ship in the Madras Harbour. 
Fighting in the Persian Gulf. 

Turks and Arabs defeated. 

March 8. Further progress of the Allies. 

German artillery daniuged. 

Damage of a Zeppelin. 

Fighting in Poland. 

March 9. Air raid on ('Istend. 

Activity of the Russian Black Sea Fleet. 

Cabinet crisis in Greece. 

Pro- war I>emonBtrationH in Athens. 

March 10. Gorman ofTensiva in Poland. 

P'resh efforts tewards Warsaw. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal to the nation, 

Gorman intrigues in the Far East. 

Refusal of further Gorman help to Turkey. 

March 11. Work of British shipers. 

Russian activity in the Carpathians. 

Dismay in Berlin and Vienna. 

British steamers torpedoed. 

A German submarine destroyed. 

Italy and the war, 

March 12. Battle of Neuvo Chapelle. 

Success of the British forces. 

Engagement of the Indian troops. 

The battle of Champagne. 

Heroic French deeds. 

March 13. The Germans in Poland. 

Another determined onslaught. 

Gorman cruisers’ depradalions. 

Sinking of an AmerioaQ steamer. 

Resentment in America. 

March 14. French advance in Champagne. 

Progress of the Belgians. 

Russian successes in Poland. 

Turkish defeat in the Caucasus. 

A plot in (Constantinople. 

March 15. Fighting in Argonno. 

French suGcesses. 

Continued progress of the Belgians. 

Successful British attack. 

The German blockade. 

British reprisals. 

March 16. Fighting south of Ypres. 

British regain lost ground. 

French success in Arras and Champagne. 

Progress of the Russians. 

Gorman counter attacks repulsed. 

Geman Cruiser Dresden sunk by a British Squadron 
off Chili. 

Lord Kitchener’s review. 

.Eulogy of Indians, Canadians, and the French. 


DIARY OF THE MONTH. 


February 20. Universal regret at the death of 
Mr. Gokhale— in England, South Africa and through- 
out India. 

February 21. Messages of condolence on tho death of 
tho leader arc pouring in from all parts of the world, 

February 22. Lord Crewe has appointed Sirdar Daljit 
Singh to ho a member of the India Council in suo- 
coHsion to Sir E. G. Gupta. 

February 23. In tho Imperial Legislative Counoil, 
H. E. tho Viceroy made a feeling speech on the ser- 
vices of Mr. Gokhale and the great void created by 
his sudden death. 

February 24. H. II. the Rao of Ciitch has offered 
Rh. 1 lakh towards tho ostahlishmenl of a Higher 
Collogo for Chiofs. 

February 25. The family of Mr. Gokhale received a 
message of condolenco from H. JM the King- Emperor.^. 

February 20 The Annual Exhibition of the Madras 
Agri HortKMiltural Society was opened to-day by 
H. E. Jjord Pentland. 

February 27. The men condemned to death in the 
Delhi conspiracy case have appealed bo the Viceroy for 
clemency. 

February 28. Tho murder of Inspector Suresh Chunder 
Mookerjea and the consc quent arrest of 4 or 5 politi- 
eal suspects in (]!alcnttH is reported. 

March 1. A Calcutta Police Note reports tho recovery 
of a numbor of pistols and other arms and ammuni- 
tions which have figured in the recent outrages. 

March 2. Sir William Meyer, the Finance Member, 
presented the Financial Statement to-day. 

March 3. A Special Bench of tho Jjahoro Chief 
Court heard tl.e appeal of Mr. Mahomed All of the 
Comrade. 

March 4. H. E. liord Hardii^;o opened tho “ Hardinge 
Bridge/’ and unveiled the Ripon and Min to Statuos 
in Calcutta. 

March 5. A triple execution took place at tho District 
Jail, Palamcottah, when tho aecuHed in the Kalakad 
Murdor case were hanged. 

March (5. H. G. tho Viceroy delivered his last Convoca- 
tion Address to tho Calcutta University. 

March 7. The Karachi Port Trust has approved a 
scheme for the’ improvement of the lower harbour at 
a cost of- Rs 2i)\ lakhs. 

March 8. A Meeting of the imporiHl JiCgislative Couii- 
,cil took place this morning. 

March 9. The Meeting of the Irnporial Council 
continued with Sir IJarcourt Butler in the chair. 

March JO. H. E. Lady Wellingdon paid an official visit 
to tho MunicipHl Maternity Home, Bombay. 

March 11. Dr. Shoji, Special Commissioner of Com- 
merce, Japanese Government, arrived in Calcutta. 

March 12. Mr. Gandhi and family arrived in Caloutta. 

March 13, Touching references were made to the 
memory of Mr. Gokhale in the Bombay Council. 

March M, Tho Principal of the Medical College, 
Lahore, warns the strikers to finally join College. 

March 15. At a Meeting of the Assam Council, tho 
Assam Lottal Self-Government Bill was passed. 

March 16. At the Bombay Council the Protection of 
Pilgrims’ Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 

March 17. In the Imperial Counoil the Hon. Mr. Clark 
introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Steam Vesssel 
Act, 1884, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Memory Training : A Practical Course. By 
Earnest Wood : Theosophical Publishing House, 
Adyar, Madras. 

Lectures and Essays (Literary). By Benoy- 
endra Nath Sen : Dhirendra Nath Sen, 
Calcutta. 

Shakespeare: King John. Edited by A. J. F. 
Collins^ M.A, ITriivei\sity Tutoria. Press, Ltd., 
London. 

British Game Birds. By Darley Matheson : 

G. Bell ife Sons, Ltd., London. 

Studies in Literature and History. By the 
late Sir Alfred Lyall : John Murray, London, 
Modern Weapons of War. By Cyril Hall : 

Blackie & Son, Ltd., London. 

Europe Since Napoleon. By Elizabeth Levett : 

Blackie it Son, Ltd., London. 

The Mastery of the Air. By William J. Clax- 
ton : Blackie it Son, Ltd., London. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the French 
Government : Fisher Unwin, London. 


BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

Statements showing Progress op the Co-oper- 
ative Movement in India during the Year 
1913-14: Government Central Press, Simla. 

Report on the Condition op Indian Immigrants 
IN THE Four British Colonies : Trinidad, 
British Guiana or Demauara, Jamaica and 
Fiji, Parts 1. it II : Government Central 
Press, Simla. 

Recent Sanitary Developments in the Madras 
Presidency ; Government Press, Madras. 

Report op the Director of Public Instruction 
IN THE Bombay Presidency for 1913-1914. 

The War in Europe, (in Tamil) : The “ Swadesa- 
mitran ” Ottice, Madras. 

Stray Thoughts on the Liit.raturb and Reli- 
gion OF India. By Swami Stradananja : 
Ramakrishna Mission, Mylnpur, Madras. 

The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, 
VoL. III. Edited by Sir Frederick Price, K.c.s.i., 
and Rao Saheb K. Rangachari : Government 
Press, Madras. 

Sir S. Subramania Aiyer : A Biographical 
Sketch. By Rao Saheb S. M. Raja Ram Rao : 
Wednesday Press, Ltd., Trichinopoly. 

ViDYAPATi : Bangiya l^ADABALi. Songs trans- 
lated into English by Ananda Coomaraswamy 
ani4 Arun Sen ; The old Bourne Press, London. 


Mile Stones in Guzarati Literature. By 
Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri, m.a., l.l.b., Judge, 
Presidency Small Cause Court, Bombay. 

India in Tbansitton. By Dr. T. S. S. Rajan : 

Jagam it Co., Ltd., Trichinopoly. 

The Law of Castes. By N. H. Pandie, ma., 
L.L.B., High Court, Bombay. 

INDIA IN ENGLISH AND INDIAN PERIODICALS. 

England, Turkey and the Indian Mahome- 
DANs. By Mr. Syed Hossain. [ The “ Asiatic 
Review,” February, 1915.] 

Glories of the Sanskrit Lilerature. By 
Govinda Chandra Mukberjee. [ The “ Dacca 
Review,” December, 19J4.] 

Evangelistic Work in Indian Mission Colle- 
ges. By F. F. Monk. [ The “ East and 
West,” January, 1915.] 

Vernacular Training Colleges and their Cur- 
ricula. By “ R.” [ “ Indian Education,” 
March, 1915.] 

Raja Ram Mojian Roy, By U. N. Ball. | The 
“Canning College Magazine,” March 1915.J 
Indian Working Men. By C. H. Yates. [The 
“ My.sore Economic Journal,” February 1915.] 

The "Friends of India” Series 

This is a new Series of short biographical sketohea of 
sminont men who havo laboured for the good of India, 
which the Publishers venture to think will bo a welcome 
addition to tho political and historical literature of the 
country. These biogriiphies are so writte/i as to form a 
gallery of portraits of pormanont Interust to the student 
as well as to tho politician. Copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the “Friends of India** on 
Indian Affairs aro given in tho sketches. Each volume 
has a frontispiece and is priced at As. 4 a copy. 

Lord Morley Charles Bradlaagh 

Lord Ripon John Bright 

Sir William Wedderburn Henry Fawcett 
Mrs. Annie Besant Mr. A. 0. Hume 

Lord Hinto Sir Henry Cotton 

Edmund Burke Lord Macaulay 

The Leader:— Will be a welcome addition to the 
pnlitioal and historical literature of the country. 

T}ie Modern Reviete : — On the cover of each volume is 
printed a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the 
stories are told in a lively and interesting manner, with 
short extracts from notable speeches delivered. The 
Series should be v/cl(iome to the public. 

T)ie Central^ Hindu College Magaeifie Useful little 
biographies of welLknown men and women. These keep 
us up to date, and the price, four annas each, makes a 
small library possible for all. 

AS. 4 each. 6 {Six) at a time As. 3 each. 

O. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Liadras. 



TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 




THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 

In a very good article in the January- March 
number of the Socialist Review, Mr. Francis John- 
son traces all the historical schemes framed for 
the federation of the European States which is 
not alone a religious or a mere poetic unrealis- 
able ideal. The earliest proposal was made in 102J 
in a conference between Robert II. of France and 
Henry II. of Oermany, and the next important 
scheme was outlined by Dubois to Philip IV. of 
France. Writing to a friend about 1/517 the 
famous humanist Desiderius Erasmus mentions 
that it was his favoui’ite projectt ‘‘ to assemble a 
Congress of Kings at Cambray. It was to con- 
sist of Maximilian the Emperor, Francis I. of 
France, Henry V 111. of England and Cluirles the 
sovereign of the Low countries, of which I am a 
native. I'hey were to enter in the most solemn 
manner into mutual and indissoluble engngements 
to preserve peace with each other and consequent- 
ly peace throughout Fhirojie.’* Emeric Rruce 
published in 1622, a stupendous work known as 
the ‘ New Cyneas,’ in which ho advocated the 
establishment of a universal union that should 
include Persia, CJiina, Ethiopia, the East Indies, 
the West Indies and indeed all the world. All 
the nations are to he represented by ambassadors, 
who should hold sessions at a suitable place, 
Venice being suggested because it was practically 
neutral and indifferent towards all princes. 
Another great and detailed sclienie to establish a 
European Peace is recorded in the Memoirs of the 
hue de Sidly and is there attributed to Henry of 
Navarre. How far the plan was authentic, 
whether it was actually Henry’s, had its origina- 
tion in the fertile brains of Queen Elizabeth, or 
the credit is due to Sully or to some unknown 
person, does not now concern us, nor that one of 
its objects was to smash the power of the House 
of Hapsburg and the Austro- Spanish Empire. 
The design included two parts (1) Aggressive and 
(2) Political ; the first purport was to divide 
Europe equally among a certain number of powers 
in such a manner that none of them might have 
34 


cause either of envy or of fear from the posses- 
sions or power of the others. The peaceful and 
political section jiroposed the formation of a 
general council of Europe on the model of the 
ancient Amphyctions of Greece. The General 
Council was to have been composed of about 66 
persons representing the three distinct groups of 
powers, the hereditary monarchies, the elective 
kingdoms and the free republics. Sully says that 
the I'esults would be “ to save those immense 
sums which the maintenance of so many thousand 
soldi(u-s, .so many fortified places and so many 
military expen.sos require, to free them for ever 
from the fear of those bloody catastrophes so 
common in Europe, to procure them an uninter- 
rupted repose ; and finally to unite them all in an 
indissoliible bond of security and friendship, after 
which they might live together like brethren fn\d 
reeipiocally visit like good neighbours.” 

William Penn’s ‘ Essay towards the Present 
and Future Peace of Europe,’ and the Abbe 
St. Pierre's ‘ Project for Settling an Everlasting 
Peace in Europe,’ are also worth noting. Penn 
summai i.ses some of the objections and benefits 
that would result from the carrying into practice 
of his proposals, among which might be mention- 
ed (1) that the strongest and richest sovereignty 
would never agree ; (2) that it will engender efii- 
niinacy by such disuse of the trade of soldiering, 
(.1) that it would produce great want of employ- 
ment for the younger brothers of families ; (4) 
that it will save money to both piinceand people, 
and give ease and security to travel and traffic, 
etc. The Abbe St. Pierre anted to establish a 
(jity of Peace in which the Senkte of the Univer- 
i^\ ■ Republic would meet. (Jnce plenipoten- 
tiaries come to be endowed with common sense, 
to quote Rousseau on tlm ‘ Project for Peace * 
they might get penni.ssion to sign the general 
confederation e.stablishing between the sovereigns 
a perpetual and irrevocable alliance. But before 
>ve may realise Rousi^eau’s ideal we will have to 
break down the fetish of the balance of powey* 
and abolish secret diplomacy. 
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RUSSIA AND* TUB JEWS. 

Mr. Stephen Graham, an intimate friend of 
the Lord Chief Justice of England, writes in the 
February number of tiie Enylish lieoitw about 
the instinctive antipathy of the Russians towards 
the Jews. Russia’s great instinctive struggle is 
against Wasternism, and to the Russian patriot 
the Jew appears the whole embodied instinc^t of 
Materialism, of Westernism and of Commercial- 
ism. The Jewish character is fundamentally 
opposed to that which is most precious in the 
Slav. “ The Tartar in the Russian is a similai 
type to the Jew and indeed holds that the Rus- 
sian Jews are not Hebraic, but simply the 
descendants of Tartar converts to Judaism. The 
Tartar gets on hai)pily with the Jew ; but the 
fundamentally Slavonic, the mystical, the careless, 
that part of the Russians, which makes them like 
the Celts in temperament, cannot agree with the 
Jew ; to him the Jew is poison.” 

The Jews with their grasp of tra<le, their sym- 
pathy with Westernism and contempt of East- 
ernism endanger the Russian ideal. They have 
an immense power in the press, are strongly 
entrenched in the legal profession, are the main 
manipulators of emigration to America and else- 
where and even obtain gains by the most in- 
famous ways. No broad legal measui’o lias been 
ever successfully carried out sgainst them. Russian 
impotency is in the sha[)e of irration and potiilan- 
cy on the part of the clean-handed and inllamed 
malice on the part of the bribe-takers. Liberal 
Russia may perhaps make up her mind to protect 
the Hebrews, and the Duma of the future may 
perhaps free them and put into their hands what 
is their due, viz., bu.siness arul the law. 

The war has rai.sed the fjuestion of the Jewry 
in another form. The Jews have been working 
against a possibility of an Anglo-Russian alliance 
for many years and have used every opportunity 
to cultivate the British and American peoples in 
their abhorrence of the Russian Government. But 
in spite of this, an Anglo-flussian alliance has 
come about ; and many think thatt diplomatic 
pressui*e will be brought to boar on Russia to 
better the position of the Jews. The pro- Jewish 
propaganda insists on the heroism of Osnas, whom 
the Tsar decorated and on the valourous deeds of 
the Jews serving in the Russian army. It is to 
be ho^ that within the Jewish pale they will be 
grant^ certain privileges of education and emi- 
grEtion and that they will be better safeguarded 
from the individual malice of Jew-baiters. The 
question of what Russia is going to do fo^ the 
Jews is very much speculated upon ; and one 


probable result may be that they will be excused 
military service as a privilege. Zionism even 
might have a chance of realisation if the Turkish 
Empire falls and if in Palestine a Jewish govern- 
ment of financiers and representative Jews be 
established. And then they need not be fighting 
for their separate interest in the life of foreign 
nations and the Jews all over the world might 
have the option of becoming Jewish subjects. 

ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY. 

Professor S. Kanazawa writing in Koamoa 
(January number) discusses the (question how far 
the racas of the Orient are related to one another. 
There is a close relation betwceti the Korean and 
Japanese languages, and the Mongolian and the 
Manchurian tongues also indicate something 
kindred to Korean. During the rise and deve- 
lopment of races and nations the most important 
feature of oxistencie was probably movement ; and 
words expressive of movement and direction show 
the relationship, if any, that exists between 
languages more accinately than most other 
words. The Hebrews, Romans and Celts always 
spoke of the East as hrfore and theWest as hehindj 
the North as Uft and the South as riyht. It may 
be inferred from this that all these races were 
originally sun-worshippers and they took their 
ideas of direction from the position of one facing 
sunrise. The Chinese plirase ‘ Kings face South * 
means that the main ailvanco of that race was 
southward. Jn the SHHaman Etymological Dic- 
tionary the Chinese word for North is shown to 
he derived from a root moaning to turn away, 
likewise in the three ancient Korean States, 
known as the Hun States, the movement appears 
also to have be(m from the North. A careful 
philological study of the Korean language will 
show that the use of words implying direction is 
the same as those indicated of other races about 
them inclufling Japan. Tn Korean, the front of the 
head is described by a word meaning South and 
heliind by a word meaning North. The races of 
Manchuria and Mongolia also reveal much the 
same thing and all these people must, therefore, 
have moved in the same direction for countless 
ages and must have had a common origin. The 
Korean language will probably be found to bo 
the connecting link between Mongoloid languages 
and that of Japan ; not that other languages in- 
fluenced tlve Japanese tongue so much as it 
influenced them. There is undoubtedly good 
ground for assuming a close philological relation 
^tween the Oriental languages indicated and in- 
ferentially a kindred origin of peoples. 
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KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 

The most dynamical personality of his century, 
Keshub Chunder Sen receives a charming tribute 
from Mr. Parekh in the March number of Kaat 
and West. He was primarily and pre-eminently 
a religious teacher ; all his instincts were religi- 
ous; and leligion pervadod all that ho said and 
did. One of his greatest contributions towards 
religious thought and life is the ideal of ‘ the 
harmony of all religions.* With lUm Mohim 
Roy, the conception of the unity of religions was 
more or less philosophic, whereas with Keshub it 
was essentially religious. His ideal man wns one 
who could sjiy that he was etpially a Hindu, 
Mahomedan, Christian an<l Buddhist. 

Again it is only a sjMMiiality of Kosliub's Church 
that there is an equal and full reverence for these 
various scriptures in the minds of its members. 
They study devoutly all of them and with a per- 
fectly open mind to receive spiritual help that 
each has to offer. Moreover under the influence 
of his great harmonizing impulse, (piite a new 
literature has sprung up in the Brahmo Church, 
in which are to be found classical works on Hin- 
duism, Christianity, etc., like Mr. P. C\ Muzum- 
dar’s * Oriental Christ * and Mr. Gevinda Roy*s 
<Samanvaya Gita.* The thirteen volumes of 
Keshiib’s J^rayers and an etpial numlxir of Ser- 
mons lay bare his inmost soul to us ; and may bo 
regarded as the outpouriug.s of his whole heart 
into the bosom of the Infinite. 

Another ideal for which he stood and which 
was based on the idea of Harmony of Religions 
was the harmony of East and West. Essentially 
an Eastern, he spoke in his latter days more as 
a representative of the whole of Asia than of 
India. But in his appreciation of the rich contri- 
butions of Western civilisation, ho remained 
intensely national, Indian and Hindu and that 
is why the saintly R'lmakrishna looked ujion him 
as a modern Janaka. Another side of his character 
was his activity as a social reformer. He gave 
to the land a wonderful moral energy which has 
been the means of removing the evils of the old 
order and establishing a new one. His social 
reform, however, was entirely dependent on religion 
and he never went for social reform ns' such and 
it appealed to him only so far as it coincided with 
his religion. His book ‘ Nava Samhita * gives us 
a clear insight into his ideals of social reform and 
religious life. There was no more impressive and 
inspiring religious personality in the second half 
of the laet century. 


MILITARISM AND PARTY-POLITICS. 

Sir Ronald Ross, the Editor of Science Progreee^ 
writes in the leading article of the latest issue of 
the journal, about militarism and its connection 
with party -politics. He says that agf^essive mili- 
tarism is a disease* of aristocratic government, 
and party-politics is a disease of democracy. 
The party- politicians of England refused to take 
the advice of the best experts ; they adopted the 
absurd hypothesis that without any power of 
striking effectively they could maintain the posi- 
tion of the Empire in the midst of other fully- 
armed nations. The general moral law that every 
male citizen is bound to train for the defence of 
his country did not appeal to them. Their par- 
tisans invented every possible sophistry and false 
statement to discredit the law. But even though 
they rejected universal training they might at 
leaat have ensured the possession of a sufficient 
army of voliiiiteors, ensured it by adequate pay- 
ment and other advantages, by sufficient training, 
by the piovision of means for supplying enough 
armaments and clothing, artillery and officers, for 
a huger army in case of need. That the whole 
existence of the Empire was endangered by this 
neglect did not move them. Their excuse was 
invariably that of expense and they even reduced 
the already small standing army on that account 
and squandered enormous sums on policies which 
have too often proved to be of little advantage to 
any one. 

So the two great effects of this war will be that 
it will not only diminish militarism, but the still 
meaner and viler spirit of Self-Service. 

** Neither aggressive nrilitBrism, nor party-politics arc 
found to the same extent throughout the world as in 
(lermany and Britain,— and any one who is capable of 
independent thought must be convinced that they are 
both pathological manifestations— bad habita of nationa 
like alcoholism nnd sloth among individuala. Neither is 
essential, either for autoc ratio or for popular govern- 
ment. They exist among our two allied races owing to 
a certain hebetude which attaches to us as peoples. , . . 
Out of pride both like to adhere to their oonolusions 
when once formed ; and the militarism flatters the vanity 
of the new man not infrequently found east of the Rhine, 
while paity-politicB flatters the love which all Britons 
have for games. ... On both sides the error lies in 
inadequate reasoning. , . . It is doe in the first place to 
the incompetence or wickedness of those by whom the 
mass of men allow themselves to be ruled — the prince 
who pretends to possess the mandste of Ood, or the 
politicians who pretend to possess tbe mandate of the 
People ; and secondly to tbe faot that however flsr oivili- 
sation has progressed, the mass of men still remain 
intellectually in but little better condition than they 
were in when they smote each other with sticks and 
hammered each other to death with stones/’ 
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MEREDITH AND HIS FIGHTING MEN. 

The Rev. James Moifatt contributes a learned 
article to the current number of the Ifihhftrt Jour- 
nal a psychological analysis on tho military and 
naval %ures who come out prominently in Mere- 
dith’s works. He hiipself was in close touch with 
the two services and the praise of Nelson throbs in 
his verses upon “ Trafalgar I )ay ” and “ October 
21, 1905.” His “ Harry Richmond ” and “ Amaz- 
ing Marriage ” portray varied types of tlie sea- 
man like William Rulstead, a seaman of the old 
blufi* school, Captain Kirby, “whose heart wa.s on 
salt water,” and Nevil neauchanip, clear, keen, 
modest and fearless. Rut the army looms more 
largely in his writings and its interests pervade 
large tracts of his prose and even of his verse. 
His first venture into literature was a set of verses 
on the tragic defeat of the British by the 8ikhs 
at Chillian wallah in 1849 and seventeen years 
later he acted as war correspondent for the Morn- 
ing Post in the Austro- Italian ca)npaign. 

The military society ho depicts has room for hrain- 
less idle officers like Captain Ahrane, Lord Suckling, 
Captain Marsett, Captain May, Captain Buremonde and 
Major Worrell ; for Holdiers who like Heriot and Cap- 
tain Gambier servo Venus rather than Mars; and for 
officers who gamble, or eat and drink ... or for officers 
like the sinewy, intrepid Captain Diirtrey PVenellan, 
Captain Philip (TDonnoll and his rollicking cousin Cap- 
tain Con. and the quiet generous figure of Major Waring 
who almost represents Meredith’s ideal of tho Briti.sh 
officer. . . . The fact that Meredith sot his plots among 
the English upper Glasses explains not only the predom- 
iuanoe of military over naval rifiiccrs, but the compa- 
rative absence of any interest in the rank and file. . . , 
Another consequence of the same fact is the absence of 
any battle-scenes. It did not suit his analytical method 
to indulge in descriptions of advontures and exploits. 
He pre-Hiipposed a quick-witted, thoughtful audienco 
who would be less interested in events than in the ideas 
whioh led up to them and in the complications which 
they produced for character. ... But while the majority 
of his fighting men are put of tho services, he often con- 
trives to lace his sane philosophy of patriotism to their 
figures. . . 

But more interesting than all the military 
characters in his novels is his pi’eseutation of an 
emergency of the danger of England being invad- 
ed. He says that Britain may be irA^aded from 
tho continent unless she is on her guard ; to 
ignore or to evwle this possihilUf/ is to shut one's 
ejfes to the realities of the Rnropean situation for 
tlye sake of being com frtrtahh^ and that is a piece of 
criminal folhj as disastrous for a nation as for an 
individual. He did not belong to the' Blue- Water 
School. He was proud of the navy, but he saw 
thafe an army was needed behind it and an ade- 
quate army too. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 

Dr. Siidindhra Bose, of the State University of 
Iowa, writes a telliilg article in the March number 
of the Modem Hmiew about the various ways in 
which education is being restricted and hampered 
in India. What wo need to-day above all else is 
a democracy of education a.nd the provision of the 
ideal equality of opportunity for the highest sort 
of equipment in order to prepare for the largest 
kind of living. Indian educational officers con- 
tinually harp upon tho faef that a reduction of 
the number of pupils in the schools is essential to 
the efficiency of instruction. JJut, does not it 
follow, that if Government should wish to restrict 
the number of students per school, it must first 
of all build sufficiont schools and provide ample 
accommodation for all who desire and have a right 
to desire an education ^ The policy of efficiency, 
if carried to its logical results, can have but one 
result ; instead of raising tho level of efficiency 
of existing schools, it will on tho contrary tend to 
eliminate the schools themselves. America fully 
realises that she could not educate her children 
unless she was willing to pay the price ; and her 
cost for common school education is about thirteen 
rupees per capita of her [lopiilation. In British 
India, a trifle over five annas j>er head is all that 
is spent for educ.ation. The classic excuse that 
there is no money in the fndian treasury should 
no longer be trottevl out in the broad light of free 
criticism. And if the Indian treasury should be 
really so bankriq^t th.at it cannot afford to have 
the necessary numher of schools, why then is there 
so much emphasis placed upon the type form and 
architectural beauty of tbc school buildings ? 
GovernmeTit should reciall President Garfield’s 
ever-memoiiible remark that “ a log with Mark 
Hopkins at one end and a boy on the other 
makes the ideal college ” Principal James* re- 
marks in his ‘ Education and Statesmanship in 
India : ’ “Are we sure ^ve can gauge all conse- 
quences of universal education, and that, if we 
could, we would welcome them all ?” — this is a 
cold blooded insinuation for a so-called Indian 
apostle of learning to make. The legislators of the 
States of Ameriesa only make general school-laws 
and leave them in two-thirds of the States to the 
discretion of tho State Board of Education for 
their enforcement ; and tho Board is either 
nominated by„the popularly elected Governor or 
chosen altogether by the State Legislature. The 
grandmotherly interference of official Chancellors 
and Rectors such as exists in Indian Univer- 
sities is conspicuous by its absence in America. 
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EMERSON THE NIHILIST. 

In the October number of the Internatioiud 
Journal of Ethics^ Mr. C. G, Shaw of the Univer- 
sity of New York reads the D)essage of Emerson 
and interprets it as the best expression of idealistic 
nihilism. ‘ Endowed with a pure soul, which 
saved him from personal contumely and equipped 
with a superb style which usually tempered and 
veiled his severe philosophy, Emerson did not hesi- 
tate to elaborate ideals which, at a later period, 
were to characterize such disturbed and maligned 
souls as Baudelaire and Wagner, Stirner and 
Ibsen. In spite of the purity of his soul and the 
serenity of his art, Emerson (fid not shrink from 
the anarchistic, the inimoralistic and the irreligi- 
ous ideas ; such were the different hues which 
darted from the star of individualism as it shone 
upon his head. To-day when warm and social 
winds ai‘e fanning all minds, this cold current of 
the anti-social cannot fail to be wholesome 
and stimulating. . . . Nicitzsche’s hardness, his 
coldness, his acidiferous ethics were anticipated 
by Emerson, w’hose Essays of 1841 may be 
considered the beginning of downright egoism in 
the world.*' 

To him, true and false, good and bad, sacred 
and profane were but so many artificial distinc- 
tions of no authority to the healthy happy ego. 
Self-hood alone is categorical, and all else, truth, 
goodness, holiness and the like is purely hypothe- 
tical. Ho agreed with Blnke and Nietzsche that 
the good is the strong, the bad is the weak. lie 
assumes the anti-social attitude, hec^auso he feels 
that society is incapable of that development 
which by divine right belongs to the individual. 
His distrust of the social, whose evolutionary 
capabilities are now advertised in every new work 
on Sociology, was due to his feeling that the 
evolution of society, like society itself, i.s nothing 
but an illusion. Jake Karl Marx, Emerson was 
unwilling to attribute to any man or group of 
men the act of choice whence the institution of 
Law and Capital was foisted upon the sons of 
men. His best and fondest anarchism was of a 
theoretical nature and found its expression in the 
essays on Circles and JVominalist and Realist, 

It is necessary to read Emerson anew in the 
fresh light of individualism and the need of his 
nihilism is painfully apparent in odr culture of 
to-day. Ho shows us the supreme lesson, that to 
be one’s self, man must will himself while the 
path to personality is often accompanied by a 
peculiar acquaintance with grief. 


m 

THE BAHAI MOVEMENT. 

The message of the East to the West given by 
Abdul Baha otherwise known as Abbas Effendi, 
and which has inspired love and devotion over 
all America, is but a counterpart of that wave 
of spirituality which is at present sweejnng 
through the world and finding expression in many 
foms and of that general transition of human 
thought from intelligent scepticism to intelligent 
mysticism. Bahaism began in martyrdom like 
the dawn of early Christianity and the essence 
of it lies in the fact that the founder does not 
ask his followers to leave their religion l^ut to 
love it, to look back through the mists of ages 
and discern its true spirit. Its first teacher 
Baha’O’ Allah suffered intense persecution at the 
hands of the Ottoman Government and died in 
1892, leaving his son Abdul Baha to carry on the 
Bahai teaching to the West by visiting Europe 
and the American continent. Both have recom- 
mended the adoption of a universal language, 
such as Esperanto to be learnt by every one in 
addition to his or her mother tongue ; they pro- 
claim the e({uality of sexes and make it a rule of 
the Bahais to educate their daughters at least as 
well as their sons and even enjoin the childless to 
educate a child. Abdul Baha declares ‘Hhere 
is no opposition between religion and science; 
they are two wings upon which man’s intel- 
ligence can soar into the heights ; with which 
the human soul can progress.” The leader 
does not preach but prefers to teach. Although 
he has addressed several large public meetings, his 
usual talks are much more informal. And it is 
not his words so much as his spirit which carry 
conviction, and this spirit is refiected in his fol- 
lowers to such a degree that to find oneself in a 
Bahai assembly is to find oneself among friends 
animated by a real spiiit of mutual help and 
brothen’hood; and a ^((ndeiful spirit of real 
Ohristian brotherhood animates all the Bahai 
coni muni ties. Professerr Vambery, the distin- 
guished OrientalLst, disceined behind the Bahai 
ideals and deeds the eternal welfare and prospe- 
rity of the world of humanity and promised to 
serve the leader under all conditions. The Bahai 
community is strong in Acr.e, Haifa and other 
places in Turkey and is getting increasing support 
from America and even Germany and England. 
The whole movement should not be called a new 
religion but is rather the renewal of the Divine 
Message given by the Old Testament prophets as 
well ns by Zoroaster and Confucius, the Buddha 
and Mahomet and embodied for Christians in tbo 
Sermen on the Mount. 
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THE VATICAN AND THE WAR. 

Mr. Dell writing on the attitude of the new 
•Pope Benedict XIV. toward the war in the Feb- 
ruary number of the Fortnightly Review tries to 
remove some of the popular misapprehensions 
that have crept into the papers about the Franco- 
phile tendencies of the Vatican. Baseless reports 
were first circulated that the Pope issued an 
Encyclical in which he declared that the responai- , 
bility for the war rested on Germany and that he 
wrote a private letter of a com minatory nature to 
the German Emperor. We have at last an 
authentic pronouncement of the Pope on the 
subject of the war, the Encydical Ad Ileatisaimi 
which has had on the French Catholics much the 
effect of a douclie of very cold water. Far from 
condemning Germany for being the cause of the 
war, the Pope seems to attribute the war to causes 
which suggest that, in his opinion, France and 
England are more to blame for it than Germany 
and Austria. Like Pius X. condemning the Sillon 
and democracy in general, the Pope enlarges upon 
the various manifestations of the evil that are the 
root-cause of the war especially on ‘ the absence 
of respect for the authority of those who exercise 
ruling powers in other words the crimes of 
democracy are the root- cause of the war, and the 
democratic countries engaged are France, England 
and Belgium. It is France that is specially aimed 
at ; because it is there that Socialism has taken 
the strongest hold and class-antagonism has been 
keenest ; that the plastic minds of children have 
been moulded in godless schools and the Holy 
Religion of Christ has been renounced by the 
State. On the other hand Austria recognises the 
Oatholic Church as the State- religion and though 
Germany does not, the relations of the German 
Catholics with the Government are very close and 
tbe centre Catholic party in the Reichstag has 
been one of the chief supports of militarism ; and, 
in fact, these two are almost ideal States accord- 
ing to the principles of Benedict XV. 

The Encyclical is far from being the only evid- 
ence of the pro-German and pro- Austrian tend- 
encies of the Vatican. It has been consistently 
exerting its influence against the participation of 
Italy in the war on the side of the Allies while 
the Catholic parties in Spain, Portugal and Hol- 
land are violently pro-German, and on the con- 
trary, all the democratic and anti-clerical elements 
are everywhere on the side of the Allies. Half 
the Belgian people are freethinkers, England is 
heretical, Russia, Servia and Montenegro are 
schismatic, Japan is pagan, and France is free- 


thinking. The Papacy fears that in a complete- 
' ly democratic Europe, it would have a precarious 
future and its fears are justified. 

But the Vatican diplomatists know that the 
victory of Germany and Austria is not certain, 
and they wish to bo prepared for any emergency. 
The Pope will claim to be represented in the 
peace negotiations and will then raise the ques- 
tion of Hhe freedom of the Church and to this 
end he has made desperate efforts to enter into 
diplomatic relations witHT" England and France 
in order when the time comes to put forward his 
claims, and the English Government has allowed 
itself to be duped into sending Sir Henry Howard 
to Rome to lay the case for the Allies before the 
Pope. The only result of this action will be to 
enhance the prestige of the X'apacy and enable it 
to intrigue more effectunlly on behalf of Germany 
and Austria. 

PILLAl PERUMAL AIYANGAR. 

Mr. V. Rangachaii contributes in the March 
number of the Tfwosophist a short biographical 
sketch of Pillai Perumal, which is based on the 
Pnlnvar Pur ana and the Ahidhana Chintamani, 
Some say he was in the service of the renowned 
Tirumala Naik of Madura, and others again 
aflirm that he was the disciple of Bhatta who was 
the su(;cessor of the great Ramanuja. Judging 
from the language of his works, his character as 
a religious leader and the more common tradition 
about him prevailing among the Vaishnavites, he 
must have lived in the early days of modern 
Vaishnavism when extreme sectarianism charac- 
terised it. His works collectively known as the 
AshtajyvahandlMi display the deep intensity of 
feeling which characterises him and his extraor- 
dinary skill in versification. His devotion was 
characterised more by intensity than by reason, 
more by narrow-minded though all-absorbing 
devotion than by a true spirit of philosophy. In 
his devotion to Ranganatha, he denied the divin- 
ity not only of Shiva but of the other manifesta- 
tions of Vishnu himself. And it was only very 
late in life that he saw the childish nature of his 
theological principles. But to his end he did not 
lessen his animosity of Shiva and Shiva’s cult. 
After his death he formed a fit subject of 
apotheosis and worship for his sectarian enthu- 
siasts. But. while his name as a religionist will, 
among us. owing to the nature of the times, 
receive a comparative eclipse, his reputation as a 
scholar and a poet will gain for him increasing 
appreciation. 
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ORIENTAL SCHOLARSHIP IN EUROPE. 


Mr. O. N. Bandyopadyay, writing in a recent 
number of the Dacca describes the regi- 

ment of Oriental scholars made up of recruits 
from different nations and divided into certain 
companies according to the family of languages to 
which their labours have been directed. They are 
aptly called the * Rolling- stock ’ capital of the 
knowledge-concern, just as the libraries are the 
dead-stock. The Indianists or Aryanists among 
them are the most numerous, the most learned, and 
the most influential. They were the first in the 
field and came into the possession of a highly- 
cultivated litemry treasure. The Semites occupy 
a small but important field with a method as 
rigorous and an egoism as exclusive as those of 
their Aryan brethren ; but the poverty of their 
materials had disabled them as yet from arriving 
at any finite conclusion as to the archaic form of 
their own languages. The Sinologists occupy the 
great but insufficiently explored fields of China, 
Japan and the region of monosyllabic languages 
generally. The Egyptologi.sta, Assyriologists and 
Turanians are of different varieties and have achiev- 
ed several grand triumphs of the intellect. These 
Orientalists have ci*eated a whole period of history. 
Some of these ancient nations shared certain 
ideas, beliefs or customs in common and the 
recent discoveries, remarkably those of Vicointo 
de Rouge, have revealed broken arches of the 
bridge that led from Phoenicia to Greece and that 
led from Phoenicia back to Egypt. England is 
represented in this remarkable group by Muir, 
Monier- Williams, Cowell Griffiths and Macdonnell; 
Franco by Sylvain Levi, Oppert and Senart ; 
Germany by Bopp, Maxmuller, Kielhorn, Olden- 
burg, Jacobi, Thibaut and Weber ; and America 
by Whitney and Hall. “ The curtain has been 
gradually lifted up that for the last 20 centunes 
had obscured the Oriental world. We have no 
secrets which the priests would not reveal to 
Herodotus or Manetho or Berossus. We can 
handle and read papyri which Moses could never 
have seen, as before his birth they had been 
deposited in the tomb of some Egyptian sage or 
Pharaoh which has only now been compell^ to 
give up its treasure, held so many centuries in 
the mummifield hand or hidden away in the sub- 
terranean vaults. Still knowledge comes slowly, 
slowly creeping on, always gaining a point, some- 
times making an advance down the whole lino, 
amidst a multitude of hypothesis, the din of 
controversies and of shameless forgeries,” 


MAHOMEDANS AND THE EMPIRE. 

Sir Bamfylde Fuller, writing to the February 
number of the United Empire and the KayeA 
Colonial Inatitnte Journal^ reviews the position of 
Mahomedans in the Empire ; and more especially 
the changed status of Egypt. It will be now possi- 
ble to abolish the capitulations,” under which 
foreign residents in Egypt have been able to 
insist that cases in which they are concerned 
should be tried not by the courts of the land, but 
by their own consular representatives, and in 
Egypt they have been associated with confusion 
and injustice. It will always attract more of the 
world’s attention than any other Mahomedan 
country and is the best placed of all to profit by 
the knowledge and ideals which during the last 
five centuries have enabled the West to outstrip 
the Eiist. Turkey apart, the other Mahomedan 
principalities are remote from the influences of 
Western Europe. Persia and the Ceptral Asian 
Khanates look towards Russia ; Afghanistan jea- 
lously secludes itself from progressive influences. 
The Sultiins of Johore, Perak, Selangor and 
Pahang (in the Malay Peninsula) have not yet 
come sufficiently under English cultural influ- 
ences ; and the Sultanates in Nigeria, though 
reaching the Indian standard in density of popu- 
lation and in ngricultural development, are land- 
locked in the interior of Africa. 

After this brief review, Sir Bamfylde goes on 
in his usual vein of eulogising the Indian Mussul- 
mans and their prominent political and social 
virtues. Their attitude of acquiescence in a 
Christian Empire would be immensely strengthen- 
ed if justice be the keynote of the Imperial 
]>olicy. And to this appreciation of the even- 
handedness of the Britisli we may ascribe that 
most “ sporting incident of the war, that those 
turbulent marniiders the Wnrziris, of the Afghan 
frontier, should have informed the Indian Gov- 
ernment that they proposed to abstain from raid- 
ing British territory so long as we were occupied 
in fighting the Germans. He continues that a 
Mahomedan who accepts a just Government as a 
divine institution regards the head of the Govern- 
ment as God’s vicegerent. He would have a 
material object of loyalty and attachment, if the 
Viceroy should always be a member of the Royal 
family, if the King-Emj)eror himself should be 
the President of the India Council, and if its 
despatches should be issued in His name ; and 
then the Council would stand before the Indians 
as the representative of Royal authority, and 
would give logical satisfaction to their feelings of 
devotion to the Crown. 
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THE STUDY OF SANSKRIT. 

The recent announcement by the Bombay 
Government of their intention to establish a 
Sanskrit College in Poona afhliated to the Uni- 
versity and empoweried to confer degrees on 
Pandits excited a hot discussion as to the method 
of imparting instruction in that institution. And 
Mr. y. 0. Kale writing in the January number 
of the Fergmson College Magazine examines the 
different methods of study and analyses their 
faults and merits. The University’s intention is 
that the future Sanskrit scholar is to go through 
the usual Uigh School course and the first year 
studies in the College in order to become a man 
of liberal education. He is then to be sent to 
the Sanskrit College to learn Sanskrit according 
to the old method an({ become a Pandit. But 
from the analogy of other Sanskrit Colleges, it 
is evident that the students most likely to join 
this College will be poor students ; and telling 
them to pass the Previous Examination first and 
join the College afterwards is like refusing 
admission to the only good students most likely 
to join this College. In order to avoid this 
shortcoming, it is desirable that the Sanskrit 
College should include liberal education within 
its own curriculum, and should make a provision 
to train its scholars not only in a course of 
higher education, but in a suitable course of 
secondary education also. The admission to the 
College may be open to those who have a good 
knowledge of their vernacular. And the students 
successful in the preliminary course may be 
admitted to the advanced course which may 
occupy the student for not less than five years. 
The course may consist of the following bran- 
ches, viz,^ Grammar and the study of the Vedas ; 
knowledge of Zend, Greek, Liitin or German ; the 
Nyaya and the Mimamsa Philo.sophies with Logic 
and Comparative Theology ; Indhin and Western 
Philosophy and Indian Astronotny with Mathe- 
matics ; Indian Medicine, and Indian Laws and 
Mythology. This regular course may bo supple- 
mented by lectures by well-known scholars and 
pandits. The technical parts should be taught, 
while the expositions should be learnt by the 
students with the help of the library and the 
laboratory ; and the examinations should be such 
as would test the mastery over the subject, and 
not merely speed in expression ; and there might 
be a special profe.s&or of historical criticism. The ' 
experiment is certainly worth the trial and the 
advantages can be better realised by experience 
than described, 


* WOMEN AND BUDDHISM. 

Miss E. M. White, writing to the February 
number of the llinduatam Review, explains the 
attitude of Buddhism towards women and traces 
the results of that attitude to non-interference 
with the position of women as prevails to-day in a 
perfect degree in Burma and Siam. Buddha’s 
personal advice to his followers is not to see 
women at all, and if they should see at all, to keep 
wide awake. In His rifles for husbands and 
wives, no obedience is demanded from the wife. 
Husbands are admonished to be faithful to their 
wives, cause them to be honoured and give them 
suibable clothe and ornaments. Waives are bidden 
to be chaste, to order their households aright, to 
be thritty and to show skill and diligence in all 
that they have to do. But like the Christian 
Paul, Buddha thought that unmarried life was the 
better part. 

The spread of Buddhism in Tibet, Ceylon, etc. 
was partly the work of women. The principal 
point to be noted is that tho tendency of Bud- 
dhism has been non-interf(3rence with the position 
of women ; there is no Code of Manu such as in 
Hinduism, limiting women’s activity or knowledge 
and no tenets of submission to m.nn, such as in 
the Paulino Epistles and the teachings of the 
Christian Church, as evidenced in the marriage 
services of the English State Church and the pre- 
cepts of Roman Catholicism. The result of this 
is seen in the countries wher e Buddhism flourishes 
to-day. In none of these are boy and girl mar- 
riages j)erf»otuated .as in India, nor do Zenanas 
exist, while veiled women arc unknown; wives 
and daughters, sisters and sweethearts mix freely 
with men. It is however in Burma, where the 
religion is purest, that womens freedom has 
asserted itself most naturally. The position of 
women there is not regulated by religion, which 
is regarded as an inward culture and as not con- 
cerned with the relationship between men and 
women, and tin's non-interference has allowed that ' 
relationship to become more natural, more free and 
more real than in other countries. Anditia 
most gratifying to know that the women of 
Rangoon have had the municipal vote for thirty 
years and the leader of the women is an ardent 
and orthodox Buddhist who gives her whole life 
and fortune to social work. And judging by 
attendance at the pagodas, etc., women are more 
faithful to Buddhism than men ; they carry on 
the torch of their religion and hkve great in- 
fluence in keeping it alive, 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


LORI) HARDING E ON UNIVERSITY 
IDEALS. 

In the course of his address as Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University, U. E. the Viceroy made 
the following observations on the meaning of 
University life in India : — 

“What I wish to say a few words about to you to-day 
is the meaning of university life and the part thait 
you students should play in it. In the modern state, 
one of the chief objects of those who are respon- 
sible for its good government shoiihl be oncoiir- 
.agement of the moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of the pco})lo. The natural channel through 
which the progress should be safely obtained is 
through its educational establishments such as 
universities and schools. The primary schools 
are tlie lowest of such institutions and are intend- 
ed to educate and raise the people of the soil, 
while tho secondary s(*hools to which a compara- 
tively limited number ])ro(!(i(Ml are utilised for tho 
development of education and expansion of know- 
ledge amongst a class of ])coplo who, as useful 
members of the commonwealth, are in a position to 
exei'cise a beneficial influence on their surround- 
ings, and on those who have not had tho privi- 
lege of enjoying similar advantages. Rut it is 
from the universities that we hope and expect to 
find those pioneers of higher intellectual thought 
and reason, who not only contribute to the know- 
ledge of the world, but also impress upon the 
ytate tho individuality of their views and the 
reflning inlluonce of their higher aspirations. In 
this sense the university Jilays a very important 
part in the State since it is indisputable that, 
with but few exc(*ptions, those who rise to the 
highest positions in the public and intellectual life 
of the nation are those who have passed through 
the portals of the university and liave thereby 
acquired not merely academic knowledge, but a 
wider outlook upon life together Avith a moro 
penetrating insight into the wa)^s and character of 
men. It is the higher and more intelligent life 
of the university that should be the training 
ground of the nation’s most distinguished sons, 
whether in public life or in the highest intellect- 
ual pursuits. Thus it is in accordance with the 
duty of the Sttito and an act of patriotism in all 
those concerned to maintain the univeraities at 
the highest possible level of intellectual efiiciency, 
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and in so doing they may rest assured that, with 
the course of time, men of the highest talent and 
intel]e(;t will emerge, and that their efforts will 
not have been in vain.* 

“ Now it is as Avell that students also should 
realise their duties and responsibilities towards 
the university of which each one of them is a small 
but component part. Just as they enjoy the 
advantage of the prestige of the university, so 
they should do all in their power to maintain and 
even to iqdift it. The best way to do this is to 
make the utmost of their opportunities, to foster 
noble thoughts, to develop intellectual ideas and to 
strive to live at a higher level of life. Tfee path 
is hal'd and stony, and it is only by incessant toil 
and .strenuous eifbrt that the goal of learning can 
bo rcachetl. It is not in the backwaters of univer- 
sity life, but in the full stream of mental activity 
and intellectual competition produced by contact 
with greater minds that the cultivation of tho in- 
tellect can 1)0 perfected. These are opportunities 
Avhich pre.sont themselves during your university 
career. To reap the full benefit of your residence 
at tho university you must strive for concentra- 
tion in your ideas and assiduity in your studies. 
At the same time there is plenty of room for 
enjoyment, and toil brings with it its own reward, 
its own happiness. Those who aim at reaching 
the highest plane must live accordingly, and 
must look for their pleasures and enjoyment 
in the ligliter side of intellectual research. Do 
not forget that tho night cometh when no man 
can work. So aiso with character without which 
learning is of no avail to secure success in life. 
Tho precepts and principles of character can only 
be inculcated from earliest childhood and cannot 
be taught, though they may be inspired by noble 
example. As was said recently by a great 
English statesman : * You cannot have a class 

of character or a class of morals, but you can 
imbue individuals with the tone and atmosphere 
of your universities and your professors.’ It 
is character in combination with learning that 
makes a man, the man of whom the State needs 
so many, and for Avhom the demand is unfor- 
tunately far greater than the supply. Man is as * 
ho has made himself ; man will be as he makes 
himself, it is true that external circumstances 
may influence the development of a roan, never- 
theless his ultimate formation depends largely 
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upon himself, and in his daily life he is determin- 
ing his own future and what sort of man he shall 
be. The highest code of ethics and of chivalry, 
embracing honour, loyalty, uprightness and devo- 
tion to duty for duty’s sake, are qualities that 
must be cultivated from infanc^y, and a noble 
character creates by noble deeds a source of inspir- 
ation and provides an example for future emula- 
tion. These are the men who succeed in the 
world’s rivalry, and it is such men that J would 
wish to see trained and developed in this great 
university. I ndia has need of evciy one of such 
men and the need grows greater every day. So 
long as such men are produced in these seats of 
learning no nation need despair, and I look forward 
with the hope and confidence that the students of 
this university in particular may even now and in 
the future so shape their lives that on their 
arrival at the age of maturity tluiy may each in 
his own way, whether in the field of literature 
or science or whether in public or private life, 
render valuable a.ssistance and co-o])eration to 
the Government of India in welding together 
into one civili.sed and progressive wdiole the des- 
tinies of this great Em pile. They should also 
endeavour to show to tlie world that the Ea.st 
is not only recovering its former position of 
supremacy in the arts and .sciences, but that 
India is at the same time training up a race of 
men who in the words of Milton, the gieat po(‘t 
and education i.st, shall be “enllamed with the 
study of learning and the admiration of virtue ; 
stirred up with high hopes of living to be br.ave 
men and worthy patriots, <lear to God, and fam- 
ous to all Jiges.” 

LORD HARDINGE ON LORD MINTO. 

The following is II. E. the Viceroy’s speech on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the statue of tlio 
late Earl of Minto at (Jalciitta on the 4th instant : — 

“ It is my valued privilege to-day to unveil the 
statue of my di.stinguished pvedecessoi, the Earl 
of Minto. At the short interval of time that Ijms 
elapsed .since Lord Minto’s Vicerojjalty ended, 
it is not easy to appraise the true value of an 
administration which has so recently passed into 
history ; but the period, during which the a flairs 
of India were entrusted to his guidance was so 
full of interest that you will perhaps forgive me 
if I dwell for a few moments on one or two of the 
more striking features. His Viceroyalty may bo 
described as a I'ecord of difficulties and dangers, 
bravely faced and honourably overcome. During 
the years which had preceded, if there had 
been a gathering in India, there would* be a 
very considerable feeling among many moderate 


and loyal Indians, who, conscious that they were 
capable of taking an honourable and useful part 
in the government of the country, contended 
that their legitimate ambitions in this direction 
were insufficiently recognised. That intuitive 
sympathy, which was one of the most strik- 
ing characteristics of Lord Minto’s nature, 
was quick to recognise the legitimate griev- 
ance that underlay this feeling, and he address- 
ed himself without delay to finding a means 
of satisfying the.^e as[)ii*ations. His ta.sk was 
rendered more difiicult by a .small body of 
the extremists, who hoped to wring concessions 
from the Government by acts of violence and 
crime. To a weaken- man it might have appeared 
necessary on the appearance of this now agitation 
not only to meet it with repressive measures suffi- 
cient to en.sure the pvesen-vation of public safety, 
but also to withhold all conces.sions, even to tho.se 
aspirations which he regarded as legitimate, for 
fear that he and his Government might bo accused 
of yielding to tlireats and violence what they were 
unwilling to grant spontaneously. 

“Faced with this situation, Lord Minto .showed 
that he possessed, in .addition to that personal 
courage, which had already won him distinction 
in many difierent fields, the much rarer courage 
which enabled him to pursue his policy undeterred 
by the fear of being accounted weak. He deter- 
mined that the conduct of a very small minority 
should not force him to withhold reasonable con- 
ccs.sions from the great majority of loyal but 
expectant Indians. This determination at 
length resulted in the establishment of enlarged 
Legislative (Jouncils, with which we are now 
familiar, and in the appointment of an Indian to 
be a member of the Vicoroy’.s Executive Council. 
The inauguration of these changes will be within 
the memory of most of you liere to-day, and at 
this shoit interval of time it i,s impo.ssible to pass 
a final verdict u[)on their value. 

“But 1 may say with (jonfidenco that the splendid 
loyalty of India, at this time of the. Empire’.s 
need, is in no small measure due to the wise and 
sympathetic policy which Lord Minto pursued in 
the face of muclr opposition, and ho will always 
be remembered in India as one who tried to meet 
the just claims for political recognition with 
generous and statesmanlike concessions. 

“ His rehitions with the Ruling Chiefs were 
marked by the utmost cordiality on both sides, a 
result largely brought about by the genial per- 
sonality, which bad made him the object of 
afiectionate regard throughout his career. There 
can be no question that his policy of confidence 
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did much to promote the happy relations which 
now subsist between the Native States and the 
Paramount Power, and wera realised to-day. 
Lord Minto might be justly proud of the magni- 
iiceiit contributions, which the Ruling Chiefs have 
made towards the defence of the llritish Empire. 

1 have dealt hitherto only with Lord Minto’s 
work in his public capacity, but I feel that no 
appreciation of his character will be complete 
without an allusion to the universal affection 
and respect, which lie commanded in private 
life. Ho was a true sportsman in tlie very best 
sense of that term, and his personality (jombined 
a most gallant spirit with kindly sympathy and 
highest courtesy. He was indeed the beau 
ideal of a great English gentleman. May thcj 
memory of his labours and his love for India 
long remain to inspire and dignify the public life 
of this country.” 

U. E. THE VICEROY ON J.ORI) RI PON. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, on the oc(!asion of 
unveiling the statue of the late Ijord Ripon in 
Calcutta, said : “ I feel that it is a very great 
privilege tliat I have been asked to perform the 
ceremony of unveiling the statue of Lord Ripon. 
It is not only that there has never been a Viceroy, 
who has been more beloved, and rightly so by the 
people of this country that makes it a very great 
corn]»liment that the representatives of the peoples 
should have themselves asked me to Like part in 
this ceremony, but in addition I myself had the 
honour of Lord Ripon*s friendship, which I valued 
most highly, and can testify from my personal 
knowledge to the wonderful gentleness and kind- 
ness of his heart and the soundness of his judg- 
ment. Years after he left India, he hold a promi- 
nent place in the Councils of his Sovereign, and to 
him more than any other men turned for advice 
alike in their personal dithculties and in (questions 
of high policy. 

“ India to the last occupied a prominent place 
in his thoughts, and one of his latest public acts 
was to attend and take part in the debate on 
Lord Morley’s Reform Rill. I do not propose to 
pass in review the history of his administration, 
nor to stir the dust of past controversies, but 1 
would remind you that he came to India inspired 
by the liberal policy of Mr. Gladstone and the 
sympathetic interest of our great and good Queen 
Victoria. He tried to breathe the breath of life 
into local self-government, and it was in his Vice- 
royalty that that noble act of liberal states- 
manship, the rendition of Mysore was eilected. 
He gave new life and organisation to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from which has sprung- 


many a beneficent activity. I need only enu- 
merate the difiusion of useful agricultural inform- 
ation, the system of loans for agricultural oper- 
ations, and later the scheme of Co-operative 
Credit Societies. He took ihe greatest possible 
interest in the ever present problem of education, 
and while always determined to do nothing, which 
could endanger the advance of higher education, 
be did much to organise and develop the teaching 
of an elementary character, the foundation upon 
which the whole superstructure of a proper edu- 
cation has to be built. He saw the powerful 
efiect that railway extension must have in pre- 
venting famine, and gave a great impetus to a 
bolder policy in this direction, though stead- 
fastly refusing to allow it to throw any ad- 
ditional bui'den of taxation upon the people. 
He icduced the salt duty, .and from first to lost 
was animated by an intense desire to promote the 
welfare of tlm masses. A distinguished Indian, 
ivho enjoyed the honour of his friendship, tells us 
that his popularity in India arose not so much in 
connection witli the measures, with which his 
Viceroyalty is associated, as in response to his own 
unfeigned love of the people, his desire to broaden 
the basis of their civic liberty, and above all his 
treatment of them as brothers and fellow citi^Mis. 

When he first arrived in this country he 
remarked in one of his earliest speeches that it 
does not become him, who putteth on his armour, 
to boast himself as one that Likes it oil'. lie 
refused to make any large promises, but said that 
he would prefer that, when the time came, India 
should judge him by his acts. 

“ How favourable was that judgment was evi- 
denced by tlie scene of unprecedented eiithusiasiii, 
that took place in Bombay, when 4i years later, 
deputations from every part of India came to 
bid him good-bye, and innumerable addresses 
were presented to him, and 1 think the secret 
of liis success as Viceroy is to be found in the 
noble words he used on that occasion. ‘ If 
England,' ho said, ‘ is to fulfil the mighty task, 
which God has laid upon her and to interpret 
rightly the wondrous stoiy of her Indian Empire, 
she must bond lier untiring energies, and the 
iron will to raise, in the scale of nations, the 
people entrusted to her care, to impart to them 
gradually more and more the richest gifts, which 
she herself enjoys, and to rule them not for her 
own aggrandisement nor yet for the mere profit 
of her own people, but with a constant and 
unwearied endeavour to promote their highest 
good.’ Happily he was known to the people 
of India as Ripon the Righteous.” 
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THE SERVANTS OF INDIA SOOIETT 

{^Established at Poona on Irsth June^ 100^,.) 

Since the lamented deiniAse of Mr. Gokluile, the 
soul of the ServantAS of India Society, a fresh 
stimulus has been awakened in the cause of that 
institution. The Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
has since been elected Proshleiit of the Society. 
The public of India has naturally evinced gi’eat 
solicitude for the institution that the late leader 
bequeathed as his litting legacy. The following 
account of the constitution and programme of the 
Society will be read \Vith general interest at this 
hour : — 

For Bomo time past, the conviction has boon 
forcing itself on many earneHt and thoughtful 
minds that a stage has been reached in the nork of 
nation-building in India, when, for further progress, the 
devoted labours of a specially trained agency, applying 
itself to the task in a true missionary spirit, arc required. 
The work that has been accomplishod so far has indeed 
been of the highest value. The growth during the last 
fifty years of a feeling of ooinmon nationality, buhcd 
upon floniiDOu traditions and ties, common hopes and 
aspirations, and even common disabilities, has been 
most striking. The fact that we are Indians first and 
Hindus, Mahomedaus and Parsoes or Christians after- 
wards, is being realised in a steadily increasing measure, 
and the idea of the united and renovated India, marching 
onwards to a plaoe among the nations of the world, 
worthy of her great part, is no longer a mere idle dream 
of a few imaginative minds, but is the definitely accept- 
ed creed of thoso who form the brain of the community 
—the educated classos of the country. A crcditablo 
beginning has already been made in matters of education 
and of local self-government ; and all classes of the 
people are slowly but steadily coming under the influ- 
onoe of liberal ideas. The claims of public life are 
every day receiving wider rr cognition, and attachment 
to the land of our birth is growing into a strong and 
deeply cherished passion of the heart. The annual 
meetings of Congresses and Conferences, the work of 
publio bodies and associations, the writings in the 
columns of the Indian Press -all hoar witness to the 
new life that is coursing in the veins of ^lie people. 
The results achieved so far are undoubtedly most grati- 
fying, but they only mean that the jungle has been 
dear^ and the foundations laid. The great work of 
rearing the superstructure has yet to bo taken in hand 
and the situation demands on the part of workers 
devotion and saorifioea proportionate to the magnitude 
of the task. 

The Servants of India Society has been established to 
meet in some measure these requirements of the situa- 
tion, Its members frankly accept the British connection 
u ordained, in the insoriitable dispensation of Provi- 
dence, for Indians good. Self-Government witliin the 
jBmpire for their country and a higher life generally for 


their countrymen is their goal. This goal, they recognise 
cannot be attained without years of earnest and patient 
eiTortand Hacrilicos worthy of the cause. Much of the 
work must be directed toward building up in the country 
a higher typo of character and capacity than is generally 
available at present and the advance can only be slow. 
Moreover the path is beset witfi great diificultieB ; there 
will be constant temptations to turn back ; bitter disap- 
pointments will repeatedly try the faith of those who 
have put their hand to the work. But the weary toil 
can have but one end, if only the workers grow not 
faint-hearted on the way. One essential condition of 
success in this work is that a sufTicient nimiber of our 
countrymen must now come forward to devote tlioin- 
selves to the cause in the spirit in which religious work 
is undertaken. Public life must be spiritualized. Love 
of country must so (ill the heart that all else shall 
appear as of little moment by its side. A fervent pat- 
riotism which rejoices at every opportunity of sacrifioe 
for the motherland, a dauntlcHs heart which refuses to 
he turned back from its object by difficulty or danger, 
a deep faith in the purpose of Providence whicn nothing 
can shake equipped with these, the worker inust start 
on his misfeion and reverently seek the joy which conies 
of spending oneself in the service of one’s country. 

The Servants of India l^uciety will train rnon prepared 
to devote their lives to the ciiuse of the country in a 
religious spirit, and will seek to promote, by all consti- 
tutional means, the national interests of the Indian 
people. Itsmumhers will direct their efforts principally 
towards (1) creating among the people, by example and 
by precept, a deep and passionate love of the mother- 
land, seeking its highest fullllinent in service and sacri- 
fice ; (2) organizing the work of political education and 
agitation, basing it on a careful study of public questions 
and strengthening gouorally the publio life of the 
country ; (3; promoting rolatirms of cordial goodwill 
and co-operation among the diilercnt communities ; (4) 
assisting educational movements, especially those for 
the eduoatioii of women, the education of backward 
classeM and iiiduHtrisl and Hcicntillc education ; (M help- 
ing forward the industrial development of the country; 
and (G) the elevation of the depressed classes. The 
hendquarters of the Society will bo at Poona, whore it 
will maintain a Home for its members, and, attached in 
it, a Jjibrary for the study of subjects bearing to 
its work. The following constitution has been adopted 
for the Society : - 

1. The Society shall bo called *^The Servants of 
India Society. ” 

2. The objects of the Society are to train national 
missionaries for the service of India and to promote, 
by all constitutional means, the true interests of the 
Indian people. 

3. The Society will consist of (n.) a First Member, 
(b) Ordinary Members, and (c) Members under training. 

4. The First Member will be Head of the Society 
and will hold office for life. 

5. Every member, on admission, shall undergo a 
special training for a period of live years. During tbis 
period, ho will be known as a 'Member under training.' 
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When a member has completed his live years’ discipline, 
he will be styled an * Ordinary Member ’ of the Society. 

6. Subject to rules 12 and 13, evfivy member of the 
Society shall bo a member for life. 

7. The affairs of the Society will be managed, in 
accordance with bye-laws framed for the purpose, by 
the First Member, assisted by a (council of three 
Ordinary Members, who shall be elected by the Ordinary 
Members of the Society. Every year one member of 
the Council, whose name shall be drawn by lot, shall 
retire ; but he will be eligible for re-election. 

8. No person will bo admitted as a member of the 
Society, unless his admission is recommended by the 
Council and the recommendation accepted by the First 
Member. 

9. Every member at the time of admission shall take 
the following seven vows : — 

(a) ..That the country will always bo the first in his 
thoughts and he will give to her service the best that 
is in him. 

(fi) That in serving the country ho will seek no 
personal advantage for himself. 

(c) That he will regard all Indians as brothers and 
will work for the advancement of all, without distinction 
of caste or creed. 

(d) That he will bo content with such provision for 
himself and his family, if ho has any, as the Society 
may be able to make. He will devote no part of his 
energies to earning money for himself. 

(^) That he will lead a pure personal life. 

(/) That he wiU engage in no personal quarrel with 
any one. 

((/) That he will always keep in view the aims of 
the Society and watch over its interests with the utmost 
zeal, doing all ho can to advance its work. He will 
never do anything which is inconsistent with the objects 
of the Society. 

10. Every member under training shall, during the time 
that he is under training, place himself under the entire 
guidance and control of the First Member and shall do 
such work and devote himself to such studies as the 
First Member may direct. The work and the studies 
will be 80 arranged that the Member under training may 
ordinarily spend at least three years of hia period of 
training in prosecuting his studies in the Society's Home 
at Poona. 

11. An Ordinary Member may bo sent by the First 
Member and Counoil to any part of India on special 
duty or for general work in connection w'ith the Sticioty. 
He will he bound to do the work assigned to him under 
the general dirootion of the First Member and Council, 
and will obey all orders and instructions that may bo 
received from them. 

12. The Society may release a member from his vows 
and permit him to resign his MomborNhip on the ground 
of oontinuod ill-health or for other sufficient cause on a 
recommendation to that effect being made by the 
Council, with the concurrence of not less than three- 
fourths of the members of the Society, and the reoom- 
mendatioD being accepted by the First Member. 

13. The Society may remove the name of any member 
from its roll of Members on a recommendation to that 
effect being made by the Council, with tlfe concurrence 
of not less than three-fourths of the members of the 
Society, and the recommendation being accepted by the 
First Member. 

14. It will be the duty of the First Member to 
rooomraond in writing to the Council the names of 
three Ordinary Members, out of whom the members 


of the Society shall elect a successor to him as First 
Member on a vaoancy occurring. If no such recommend- 
ation has been received by the Council when the 
vacancy occurs, the Members of the Society may elect 
any Ordinary Member, or, in the absence of a suitable 
Ordinary Member, any member to succeed , as First 
Member. 

15. When a vacancy ooenrs in the First Membership 
of the Society, the Council lor the time being shall 
exercUe all the powers vested by the rules in the First 
Member singly or the First Member and Council until 
such time as a new F’ipst Member is duly elected ; 
and any act done by the Counoil, during such time shall 
be deemed valid, provided that the C/Ouncil takes steps 
with all reasonable despatoh to arrange for the election 
of a new Firtt MeniVuir under rule 14. 

rd. In spcRial cii cumstancos, the First Member and 
Council may exempt, for reasons to be recorded in 
writing, any member of the Society from the operation 
of any rule, save rule No. 9. 

17. An applicant for membership may be required to 
pass through a period of probation before admission as 
a me n her and may, in that case, bo enrolled as a Pro- 
bationer on such terms aud for suoh period as the First 
Member and Council may determine. 

18. The First Member and Council may remove the 
name of any Probationer from the list of Probationers 
before the expiry of the period of probation. The 
Society will not bo bound to disclose the reasons for 
such removal. 

19. The First Member and Counoil msy admit any 
person, who in their opinion is capable of being trained 
to assist efficiently members of the Society in their work 
and who is prepared to devote his life to such work, at a 
Permanent Assistant of the Booiety, on such terms as 
the First Member and Council may determine. Perma- 
nent Assistants may be divided into two classes— Senior 
and Junior— according to their educational and other 
qualiftcations, 

ZiK A Permanent Assistant may, on grounds of 
special fitness and after a period of approved service of 
not less than three years, be admitted as a member of 
the Society. 

21. The F’irst Member and Council may remove the 
name of any Permanent Assistant from the listwof Per- 
manent Assistants of the Society. The Society will not 
be bound to disclose the reasons for suoh removal. 

22. The First Member and Council may admit any 
person, who is in full sympathy with the objects of 
the Society and is prepared to devote his life to such 
work as may be assigned to him for the benefit of the 
Society, as an Attach 6 of the Society on suoh terms and 
under such control as the F’irst Member and Council 
may determine. 

23. The First Member and Council may remove the 
name of any Attache from the list of Attaches of the 
Society. The Society will not be bound to disclose 
the reasons for such removal. 

21. The First Member and Council may enrol any 
person, who is in full sympathy with its objeots and 
who is prepared to devote a portion of his time and 
resources to tho furtherance of its work, as an Associate 
of the Society. 

25. Probationers, Permanent Assistants, Attaohe^s 
and Associates will have no voice in tho management of 
the affairs of the Society and no interest in the Society’s 
property or funds. 

28. • All property of the Society shall belong to the 
Bbciety in its corporate character, and no member, in bis 
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individual capacity, nor the heirs, executors or assignees 
of any member shall have any right to any portion of it. 

27. The property of the iSociety shall bo hold by 
three Trustoes, one of whom shall be the First Member 
for the time being, and the other two such Members as 
may be elected by the Members of the Society for the 
purpose. 

28. All contracts, entered into for, and on behalf of 
the Society, shall be in the name of the First Member. 
In all suits brought by or against the Society, the 
Society shall be represented by the First Member. 

29. The Society shall not be dissolved by the death, 
secession or removal of any member. 

3'). The First Member may, with the concurrence of 
a majority of the Ordinary Members of the Society, 
make, alter or rescind, any bye-law or bye-laws for (1) 
the management of the affairs of the Society and the 
conduct of its business ; (2) the custody, disposal and 
control of the funds of the Society ; (3) the provision 
to bo made for members of the Society and their families 
and the grant of special allowances to them in special 
circumstances ; (4; the grant of leave to membors of the 
Society ; (^0 f'ho granc of allowances to Permanent 
Assistants and Attaches of the Society ; and (8) the 
carrying out in other ways of the object of the Society. 

31. The First Member and Council shall have the 
pow(*r to take whatever steps may be deemed necessary 
in the interest of the Society, provided that they are 
not inconsistent with the objects of the Society or with 
the provisions or spirit of any of the rules or bye-laws 
at the time in force. 

32. No alteration shall be made in this Constitution, 
unless it Is recommended by the Council with tbe con- 
curronoe of not less than three-four tbs of the membors 
of the Soeioty, and the recommendation accepted by the 
First Member. 

BYE-LAWS. 

The following Bye-laws have been made under rule 
3U (3) :~ 


1. Every Member under training will be granted an 
allowance of Its. 30 a month for his family, in addition 
to bis personal expanses which will be borne by the 
Sooiety, in accordance with a soalo to be fixed from 
time to time by the First Member. 

2. Every Ordinary Member will be granted an allow- 
ance of Rs. 50 a month. 

3. The life of every member will, on admission, bo 
assured by the Society, in favour of the First Member 
for the time being, for a sum of Rs. 3,000 payable at 
death. If no Insurance Company accepts the life of 
any member for assurance, the First Member and Coun- 
cil may make such other arrangement as they deem fit to 
secure, in the case of such member, the object of this 
bye-law. 

4. On the death of a member, whoso life has been 
assured, the First Member shall pay the amount 
recovered on the life policy of the deceased to such 
member or members of his family as the deceased 
member may, by will or otherwise in writing, have 
directed. In the absence of such direction, the First 
Member and Council shall have the power to determine 
whether the amount recovered piay bo paid to any 
member or members of the deceased's family, and if so, 
to whom. 

T). Tbe Society will ordinarily assist a member in the 
reasonable discharge of his responsibilities towards his 
children as regards their education and in other respects. 
The extent of such assistanee will in each case be deter- 
mined by the First Member and Council. 

6. The First Member and Council may grant, in 
special circumstances, a special allowance to a member, 
suited to the requirements of his case. 

7. If a member secedes from the Society, ho and his 
family shall forfeit all claim to^tho benefit secured to 
him or them under those bye-laws. 


INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFIUCA. 

It is unforturijite that in spite of the just atti- 
tude of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, says AV//; India, the Indian community 
should be harassed by offensive acts, cliielly in the 
shape of regulations governing trade in some 
thoughtless municipalities. Two of these have 
become already notorious in this respect. "J'he 
regulations recently promulgated by^ the latest 
offender have evoked the following comments 
from Indian Opinion, which has certainly taken a 
more modeiute view of the restrictions than we 
should do after their perusal : — 

It is quite evident that the whole purpose of 
these regulations is to reduce the status of 
Indians residing in these locations to that of* 
aboriginal natives, for whom similar bye-laws have 
been passed, and have been enforced for some 
years. It is quite evident that the regul&tions 
purport to make the location inspector a petty 


tyrant, armed with practically arbitrary powers 
over the residents, or rather, should we say, the 
denizens, of these select localities. If the Indian 
community tolerates sucli an attack upon its self- 
respect as the regulations imply, we can only say 
that it will deserve everything that it gets. It 
is absolutely necessary that a strong stand should 
be taken. Indians are not aboriginal natives of 
Bouth Africa, and they will not tolerate treatment 
as such. We venture to hope that the Transvaal 
Administration will take warning whilst there is 
yet time to avoid unpleasant happenings. It is a 
sorry commentary upon the loyal co-operation of 
the Indian community that this time should be 
chosen by selfish and narrow-minded communities, 
such as those represented by the Boksburg and 
Germiston Municipalities, for an overt attempt to 
thrust humiliation and dishonour upon the Indian 
population that has the misfortune to be subject 
to their control. 
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THE INDIAN TROOPS IN FRANCE. 

Field Marshal Sir John P^rench's account of 
the work of the Indian Expeditionary P'orce in 
PVance fully confirms the high expectations 
formed of the gallantry and heroism of the 
Indian troops. In the concluding portion of one 
of his masterly despatches the P'ield Marshal 
gives a detailed picture of the arduous services of 
the various branches of the Indian Army. Every 
section of the Indian Army receives its due 
measure of praise — the Gurkhas, Sikhs, Jats, 
Pathans, etc;. After describing the vicissitudes 
of the different army corps guarding a particularly 
important trench which was the scene of a mo.st 
gruesome attack, the Commander-in-Chief 
observes : — 

“ The head of the 1139th pushed forward in the 
most gallant manner with the bayonet and in 
spite of the concussion and congestion oc;casioned 
by the number of prisoners captured, by sheer 
fine leading on the part of British and Indian 
ofHcera, and hard hand to hand fighting com- 
pleted the capture of tlie trenches, meeting the 
left of the 107th JMoneers just after daylight.” 

Heavy casualties were incurred during the 
operations, but, the latter resulted in the complete 
success of an absolutely necessary action. Such 
extraordinary success is in no small measure due 
to the comradeship of the Indian and British 
oilicers and men. No amount of .sheer heroism 
and pluck could be of any avail in the Herculean 
task of the troops in France. Sir .lohri French 
concludes his Despatch with a reference to this 
feature of the war which is worth cj noting : — 

“ One of the outstanding features of this, as of 
every action fought by the Indian Corps, is the 
stirring record of the comradeship in arms which 
oxusts between British and Indian soldiers. The 
Officer Commanding the oHth RiHes tells of the 
bravery of four soldiers of the Black A\"atch who 
advanced with his men in the final rush which 
recaptured their trenches. These men by their 
example gave a fine load to the gallant .sepoys of 
the 58th. Holding on to a sap in face of heavy 
bomb fire, they helped eflcctively to got the men 
together, impressing and en(;ouraging all by their 
cheeriness and sang-froid. After the recapture 
of the right section four others of this .splendid 
Highland Regiment were found in sole possession 
of a length of about 500 yards of the trench for 
a gap then existed between the left of the 58th 
and the right of the 28th Gurkhas. Nothing 
daunted, these four wore firing steadily in spite of 
the many bombs which were being hurled into 
the trench. They only retired when ordered to do 
so, carrying one Qf their number who had been 


severely wounded. There were of course many 
instances of distinguished courage and devotion 
which will ever be recorded. One however has 
won for an Indian soldier the Victoria Cross. 
First in every dash on the travel ses with the 
bayonet, three times wounded, Naik Darwan Sing 
Negi of the l.H9th Garhwal llifies, did not even 
report his wounds till his company fell in. 

“ Such is the history of an action which is dwarf- 
ed by tho magnitude of the struggle in which we 
are engaged. It will add, nevertheless, one more 
page to tlie glorious history of Bi’iton and Indian 
side by side in arms.” 

Throughout, in fact, the Indian troops have 
oonduct(;d themselves with the utmost gallantry 
and devotion. Sir John bears testimony to the 
fighting spirit of the Indians when he observes ; — 
“ The Indian troops h.ave fOught with the utmost 
stead fa.stnc.ss .*11111 gallantry whenever they have 
been called upon .... I made my inspection 
of the Indian Corps under Sir James Willcocks. 
The appearance they presented w.*is mo.st satis- 
factory and fully confirmed my first opinion that 
tho Indian troops only reipiircd rest and a little 
acclainatising to liring out nil their fine inherent 
fighting qualities. 1 .saw the whole of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps undei* Lt. -General Rimington 
on a mounted par.ade .soon after their arrival. 
They are iv magnificent body of (Rivalry and 
will, I feel sure, give the best po.«sible account of 
tliemj^olvcs when called upon. In the meantime, 
at their own pai ticular ro(|uest, they have taken 
their turn in the trenches and performed most 
useful and valuable .service.” 

Jri an earlier despatch, which is dated January 
14, Sir John French brings to notice the names of 
officers and men whom he recommends for gallant 
and distiTigui.<hed conduct in the field. He 
includes tlie following Tiidi.iii oilicers on the 
genei*:d hcadipiavters staff : — 

Tho Mahara ja of Bikanir, M.-diara ja Sir Prn- 
tap Singh, the Maharaja of Jodhpore, the Maha- 
r;ijn of Kishengarh, Lt. Malik IMuhnmmad Mum- 
taz Ivhaii, iMalik Umar Hayat Khan Tiwana, the 
Raj Kumar of Panna, Capt. Shah Mirza Beg, the 
Maharaja Kumar of Tikari and a number of 
oilicers and men belonging to the various regi- 
ments of the Indian Army. 

THE BIKANIR COUPS IN EGYPT. 

11. JI. tho Maharaja of Bikanir ha.s been 
• spending a few days at Cairo as the guest of Sir 
Henry McMahon, tho High Commissioner of 
Egypt. During the fighting at l.sjiyiilia His 
Highjie.ss, though attached to General Sir JoJm 
Maxwell's Staff*, remained with his own regiment, 
the Bikanir Camel Corps. 
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INDIANS IN JAPAN. 

From accounts from Tokio it seems that the 
Japanese and the many Indians who have migrat- 
ed thither are getting on unconimonly well. Per- 
haps, observes a conteniporaiy, there is notJiing 
about this to occasion much surprise since both, 
by tacit consent, have agi*ced to disi'cgard the 
colour distinction, and, of course, an encouraging 
factor in the establishment of a coinirion brother- 
hood — an ideal which botli seek to attain -is tlieir 
mode of life. Dinner tlioy c/in take in common, 
for rice is the staple food for both ; and if there 
is a Bengali present, he is probably as fond of 
fish as the .Fapanese ; while, in tln> matter of tea, 
both of them drink it. Tlie S(pialid ‘tea-shop' 
or ‘restaurant’ that is becoming common in 
Indian bazaars is merely an unglorilJed ver.sioii 
of the dainty tea-house of Japan. The Jap lias 
loved his cup of tea since Time began ; the 
Indian is just beginning to do so. 

An Indo- Japanese Association has been formed 
at Tokio, and if the number of functions organised 
by this body is any indication of the strength 
of feeling existing hotwoen the two races, it 
is not remotely possible tliat Tokio may soon 
become an Indo-Japauesr? stronghold. At one 
of its dinners last inonth this Association 
entertained two guests of honour* — one au Indian 
who knows a great deal about Japan, tho other a 
Jap, who knows a great deal about India. The 
Jap was Mr. Kurnkori, manager of the Bombay 
branch of a Japanesir bank. He has been si 
resident in India for twenty yiiars and probably 
knows more about India than any Jap in the 
world. Tire Indian was Mr. M. C. Mallick, the 
well-known Jk*ngalee lawyer, who has made a 
name for liimsolf amongst legal circles in (beat 
Britain. Mr. Mallick has dabbled in English and 
Indian Literature, and, having seen a good deal 
in Japan he has published several books on Japa- 
nese subjects. He has now gone to Japan to 
make that country his permanent home. 

FUTURE OF INDIAN EMIGRATION. 

Times in its review of 1914 says : — “ The 
settlement of the main grievances of tlie South 
African Indians in the early part of the year, 
as the result of the Union Commission, provides 
ground for hope that in the case of the other Self- 
governing Dominions the war will greatly help* 
to bring some settlement of the Indian emigration 
question - consonant with the common interests 
and self-respect of both sides.” 


INDIANS IN CANADA. 

The number of Indians in Canada remains 
approximately at 100,000 according to the annual 
report of the Department of Indian affairs. The 
iictuul population, including Eskimos, is placed at 
107,221, an apparent decrease of 2,71(5 compared 
with the previous, year. This, however, does not 
mark an actual decrease in numbers by death or 
emigration, but is due to the fact that it is diffi- 
cult to secure accurate statistics for the interior 
of the Far North, and it was thought best to 
eliminate from the census returns that were 
merely (lonjectural. Modern influences are becom- 
ing very noticeable on the Indian reserves, and it 
is now by no means uncommon to find Indian 
homes decently furnished .and comfortable. 

GERMAN EAST AFRICA FOR INDIANS. 

John Unit puts forward tho suggestion, not for 
the first time, that it would be a “ gracious net ” 
to rcsoi ve or throw o})en German East Africa to 
Indian eriiigrant.s when the great settlement 
takes place at the close of the war : “ That an 
outlet is l eijuired for the surplus Hindu popula- 
tion cannot 1)0 denied, and in view of tlio loyal 
f.ashion in which our Indian fellow-subjects Jiavn 
rallied to the fhig, our apprecisition could not he 
better expressed than by pi oviding scope in a 
land clim.atically suitable, fertile, and sparsely 
inhabited, for tho industry and onterprise of 
thousands of Hindus who are at present chafed 
by the limitations in which they are forced to 
live. Geiinany must be shorn of her Colonial 
possessions for all time, and no better start could 
he made towards that [lurposo than by reserving 
German East Africa for the Indians.” 

THE INDIAN TRC(JPS ABROAD. 

The Viceroy received the following message 
from Field Marshal Sir John French on March 
18 : — “ 1 am glad to he able to inform Your 
Excellency that the Indian troops under General 
Sir flames Willcocks fought with great gallantry 
and marked success in the capture of Neuve 
Chnpelle and subsequent fighting which took 
place on 10th, 11th, 12th and 1. ‘5th of this month. 
The fighting was very severe and the losses heavy 
but nothing daunted them. Their tenacity, 
courage and endurance were admirable and 
worthy of the best traditions of the soldiers of 
India.” 
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INDIA.N CHIEFS AND THE WAR. 

The following further contributions have been 
made in India in connexion with the war:— 

His Highness the Maharaja of Datia on behalf 
of himself and the nobles and people of his State 
has ait'anged to give an annual contribution of 
Rs. 25,000 (.£1,600 odd), Rs. 0,000 being from 
his .Highness’s privy purse, towards the expenses 
of the war while it lasts. 

The Nawabof Pataudi has made a contribution 
of Rs. 15,000, and his Highness the Raja of 
Sailana has contributed Rs. 20,000, and His 
Highness the senior Rajah of Dewas Rs. 15,000 
towards the expenses of the war. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa has given 
Rs. 5,000 for the purchase of vaseline foi the 
Indian troops. 

The Chiefs of Dhar, R.u\vani, Ali Rajpur, 
and Jhabua are purchasing and maintaining for 
use in Europe a unit of six motor ambulances in 
charge of the Rana of Rarvvani, 

His Highness the Ra ja of Jhind is giving two 
motor-cars of the value of Rs. 25,000 for the 
Indian Expeditionary Korce in FiUrope. 

The Thakur Lachrnan Singh of the Bagsuri 
District, Ajmer, has given Rs. 1,000, and a 
further contribution of Rs. 1 00 a month for 1 2 
months, towards the expenses of war. 

MAHARAJA OF OVVALIOR’S (JIFT. 

The Maharaja of Gwalior has arranged that his 
gift of 2J millions of cigarettes for tlie [iidian 
Expeditionary Force in Fiance shall be made 
through the Indian Soldier’s Fund Suh Comniittec, 
London. This arrangement is one that will save 
time and trouble. 

SMALL INDFSTllIES IN MYSORE. 

In September last, observes the Trlh}vm, the 
Director of Industries and Commerce in Mysore 
suggested the desirability of appointing a qualified 
engineer for each district for the purpose of 
working up industrial schemes and encouraging 
the establishment of small factories, and accord- 
ingly proposing the appointment of five engineers, 
in addition to the three already working under 
him, on salaries ranging from Rs. IftO to Rs. 200 
per mensem. The Government of Mysore in 
passing orders on this proposal observe that the * 
introduction of machinery into the industrial 
36 


field is likely to lead to most beneficial results 
and consider that Mr. Chatterton’s special know- 
ledge in regard to the installation of machinery 
should be fully utilized by getting more local 
men trained by him for the work of industrial 
development of the State. They are accordingly 
pleased to sanction the employment of the 
onginoei'ing graduates to start with on \yay 
ranging from Rs. 100 to 200 per mensem. The 
appointments will be made only if qualified 
Mysore graduates are available. The tenure of 
ofiice of the whole staff will be temporary. 

THE MAllARAVYAL OF BARIYA. 

Another Rajput Chief has gone on active service 
in the person of the young Maharawal of Bariya, 
one of the Rawa Kantha States of Western India. 
His Highness is in his twenty- ninth year and 
succeeded to tho gadi in 1908. 

INDIAN PRINCES AT THE FRONT. 

A peculiarly malignant fate, says the Times of 
india^ seems to have alllicted the transmission* of 
General J^Yench’s latest despatches to India. The 
eftbrts of a contemporary to supplement Reuter’s 
message by a summary of the services of the 
Indian Princes at the front proved incomplete. 
General French’s despatch of February 2nd does 
not devote any section to the General Staff. But 
a supplementary despatch up to the end of 
November makes recommendations for gallant 
and distinguished service in the field, amongst the 
names in this list being those of Sir Pratab 
Singh, the Mn ha rajah of Bikanir, the Maharajah 
of Jodhpur, Maharaja Adhiraj of Kishengarh and 
Maharaja Singh of Tikari. We shall soon have 
the full text of the despatches in India, and it is 
most unfortunate, says our contemporary, that 
incomplete and misleading excerpts were cabled 
in the first instance. 

LEGISLATION IN TRAVANOORE. 

At the recent meeting of the Travancore 
]iOgislativo C^ouiicil, tlu* Police Regulation 
Amendment Bill, the Opium Bill and the Motor 
Vehicles Regulation Amendment Bill became 
law. A Bill to amend the Cattle Trespass Regula- 
tion was introduced and its principle was 
affirmed . 
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effects of war in kashmir. 

There is a great deal of poverty and privation 
in Kashmir city, writes a correspondent to the 
Statesman. It was not known until some cases came 
into public view — and now everything is being done 
for the poor and the starving by the authorities. 
This condition is more to be found among the 
workers in embroideries, papier mcMihv .and carving, 
there being no sale, or a possible future one, 
because of the war and the non-appearaiute of 
visitors this year. 

MINES IN MYSORE. 

, The annual imports of manufactured iron and 
steel have averagcul nearly sixteen million pounds, 
while the Indian output l3ef ore 1907 was about 
80,000 tons per annum, (juite an insignificant 
average to say the least of it. Since the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. began its work at Sakchi, this 
output has been almo.^t quintupled. The works 
at Sakchi alone produced, according to the report 
of 1913, over 25,000 tons of rails. The value of 
the imports of iron and steel manufactured in 
191 3 amounted to over X20 millions exclusive 
of cutlery. This disparity between the quantity 


produced and the quantity imported shows the 
.scope there is for developing to the fullest extent 
the possible Indiait resources. From year to year 
the Indian Geological Department has drawn the 
attention of all those concerned in the matter to' 
the necessity for the establishment of a profit- 
able industry for the manufacture of ferro-manga- 
nese in India. But little heed has been so far 
paid to it. Few people remember the value of 
the export trade in manganfse ore. Its prt)duc- 
tion in India has been stcjUdily growing. Within 
the past eight years it has risen from a little 
over 300,000 to over 800,000 tons. India has, in 
fact, within this short period become with the 
possible exception of Russia the greatest pro- 
ducer of manganese oi-o in the world. Most of 
the output has been exported in its crude state, 
only a very small (juantity being employed in 
India. Mysore has at least ten manganese 
companies at work, and the largest number of 
prospecting licences so far issued in any single 
year has been for manganese, gold coming next 
to it. In 1907, for instance, as many as 112 
licences were issued, (fiironu^ ore, next to 
manganese, has had particulai* attention paid to 
it — Madras Mail. 


INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL SECTION 


THE HISTORY OF INDIAN TRADE. 

Speakingat acrow^ded public mooting held in the 
Government College of Commerce, Bombay, on 
the subject of the Evolution of Indian Trade, Sir 
John lieaton pr-esiding, Mr. D. K. W.acha gave 
a comprehensive review of the trade of India 
from distant parts of Asia and Europe and the 
Far East from 3000 B.C. up to the present time. 
He referred to the flourishing condition of India’s 
commerce in those ancient times till the ad- 
vent of Lord Clive, who in the interests of the 
East India Company to monopolise imposed pro- 
tective tariffs which resulted in underiRining In- 
dian trade. Dealing with the present day Mr. 
Wacha .spoke on the revival of Indian trade 
after free trade was allowed and siiid that India 
owed its present prosperity to free trade and 
nothing else. He referred to the Bombay mill 
industry and said that its development wiis owing 
to free trade which enabled them to obtain the re- 
quisite machinery and work properly, but he added 
that some new industries required protection. 


EXPORTS OF FOOD GRAINS. 


The values of tlie exports of the princijial food 
giains and raw materials in 1013-14 are as 
follows : -- Rs 


(Jotton (r:vw) 

.. 41,04,25,000 

Rice in the husk 

20,7 1 ,000 

„ not in tlu^ hu.sk 

. . 26,42,70,000 

W heat 

13,15,34,000 

Wheat Flour 

.. 1,25,11,000 

Barley 

1,56,57,000 

Pulse 

1,06,63,000 

Jawar and Bajra 

86,42,000 

Gi'am 

62,27,000 

Other .sorts (food -grains) 

3,13,000 

Linseed 

6,68,70,000 

Groundnuts 

4,88,14,000 

Rape Seed 

4,27,76,000 

Sesamum 

2,69,45,000 

Cotton Seed 

2,12,51,000 

Castor 

2,00,50,000 

Copra 

1,55,97,000 

Tea 

14, 97,51, OOq 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

In the Review of the Trade of India in 1013-14, 
Mr, Findlay Shirras, the Director of Statistics, 
states that the production of white sugar in India 
has been a matter of serious study on the part of 
both the Government of India and the local 
Governments, and that as a result of the meeting 
of the Board of Agriculture held at Push in 
1011, progress has been made on the following 
lines A sugar engineei' has been attached to the 
agricultural department in these provin(;es. lie 
has set up a 100-ton factory at Filibbit, which 
has had a satisfactory year’s working, and techni- 
cal advice regarding the erection of 2 centi*al 
factories in the Gorakhpur district and has also 
a.dvised on several projects for the starting of 
similar schemes in other districts of these pro- 
vinces. Farms have been o])oned at Nawabganj 
and Shahjahanpur and one in the 'rirhut division of 
Bihar for the introduction, sui*vey and testing of 
new canes. In Burma a sugarcane (ixperiment 
station has been opened in the area commanded 
by the Mon canal. In the Kanirup distri(?t of 
As&iin important work has been clone in locating 
and surveying several blocks of 10,000 acres 
suitable for sugarcane, and on a portion of this 
area a preliminary experiment is being under- 
taken by the local Government in the growth of 
cane with the aid of steam tackle so as to encour- 
age entei prise on a large scale. A block of 4, (5 32 
acres of land in the (^^entral Provinces has been 
leased to Mr, J. McGlashaii of Cawnpur with a 
view to the formation of a company. A cane- 
breeding station for the production of new canes 
has been started at Coimbatore and Dr. C. A. 
Barber placed in charge. In Bihar 8 central 
factories have in recent years been tu ectetl with a 
crushing capacity of some 24,000 toij> of cane a 
day. The erection of 2 or moie factories are in 
contemjdation. At Bubnowly in the Gorakhpur 
district, which is on the borders of Bihar, a 
central factory has been set up with a capacity 
of from 400 to (500 tons. The production of 
sugar in Bihar is a paying industry and the con- 
ditions theio are favourable to the dovelopiiient 
gf the central factory system. 

Agricultural Industries in India —By Seedick R. 
Sayani. With an introduction by Sir Vitaldas Damodar 
Tbaokersoy. He 1. To SiibHcriberH of He view. As. 12. 

Easaya on Indian Arts, Industry and Education. —By 
E. B. Havoll. Re. 1-4. To Subcribers of kCtyiew, Re. 1. 

Indinn Industrial and Economic Problems.— By Prof, 
V. G. Kale, Fergusson College, Poona. Price Re. One. 
To Subscribers of the ** Indian Rotiew/* As. 12. 

G. A^'Natesaii & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


IMPROVEMENT OF INDUSTRIES. 

Mr. Clark, replying to the Hon. Mir Asad Ali^s 
question re improvement of industries at the 
meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council, said ; 
(a) The (juestion of how far the local industries 
can he encouraged either by Government starting 
model factories so far as the rulings of the 
Secretaiy of State on the subject permit or by 
other mejifis has in the past received, and is con- 
stantly receiving, the attention of the Government 
of India and of Local Governments. (6) I may 
refer the Hon. Member to my speech in the 
debate on the Hon. Raja Kushalpal Singh’s 
resolution, in which I explained what action 
Government was taking in this matter, (c) Ar- 
rangements are at present in existence in several 
Provinces for the dissemination of commercial 
information through the Directors of Industries. 
The question of whether the existing organisation 
of the Commercial Intelligence Department can 
be improved, is now under discussion with the 
Local Governments and the Secretary of State, 
and I cannot make any statement on the matter 
at present. 

M A N UFACTURE OF IM PORTED ARTICLES. 

The lion. Mr. Clark, replying to the Hon. 
Maharaja M. C. Nandi’s question re manufacture 
in India of articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries at the I'ecent meeting of the Imperial Coun- 
cil, said : The feasibility of manufacturing in 
India ai ticles w’hich, in normal years, used to be 
imported from Germany and Austria, has already 
formed the subject of enejuiry, and the results 
thereof have been issued to the public in the 
form of bulletins, while a collection has been on 
view in several of the leading towns in India of 
the articles previously imported from Germany 
and Austria and simil.ir articles made in India. 
The Government of India do not propose to 
extend tliis enquiry to embrace articles made in 
other parts of the continent of Europe. 

EXPORT OF W HEAT. 

Sir Shapurji Broaeba writes to the Times of 
India arguing that the prohibition of wheat from 
India is neithei* politic nor expedient. He says 
the one crop which is large, if not the largest, 
and most paying this year is wheat. Prohibition 
of exports will not a fleet the ryot and the wheat 
export trade this year must bring direct wealth 
to the Punjab and North-West Province beyond 
the dreams of avarice and indirectly to the 
people of India. 
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INDIGENOUS INDUSTRIES. 

The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
moved at the recent meeting of the Council that 
Ks. 12 lakhs be provided in the Budget for aiding 
and encouraging indigenous industries. He said 
that he would not take up the time of the Coun- 
cil by dwelling on the importance or necessity of 
doing something more for the industries. That 
claim was established by the recent debate in the 
Council. Immense quantities of raw material 
had been exported from India, but nothing had 
been done so far to develop lier industries. He 
quoted the remarks of Sir John iiewett, who 
said that it was a subje(;t on which more had 
been written and less had been dune than in any 
other direction, Japan, like India, forty years 
ago was only an agricultuial country, but in 
forty years her character had been changed, and 
she was now one of the greatest exporting coun- 
tries of the world, and her industrial tlevelopinent 
had been remarkable. He urged that systematic 
schemes should be got up, and India should be 
placed in such a position as to utilise her vast 
resources. The fact that England could pjoduce 
a finished article wtis hardly any justification 
why India should only remain as a supplier of 
i*aw material. The motion was, however, lost. 

RAILWAYS IN INDIA. 

The administration report on railways in India, 
for the year 1913-1914 has been recently issued 
from the Government Central Press at ISimla. 
The frontispiece represents the new bridge over 
the Ganges at Sam, which will open up tinough 
connexion between Calcutta and Darjeeling on 
the one hand and the important jute- mart of 
Serajganj on the other. Views are also given of 
the Pamban Viaduct, which connects the southern 
mainland of India with the sacred island of 
Rameswaram and reduces the sea- journey to 
Ceylon to a short run of twenty-two miles. The 
maps, observes India^ show in striking detail tJie 
efforts that are being made to deal with the con- 
gestion of ti’affic ori the main routes \ty doubling 
the tracks, strengthening the permanent way 
and increasing the number of stopping places. 
The important frontier cantonment of Bannu has 
been linked up with the North-Western Railway 
System ; and substantia] progress is reported with 
the Bombay Overhead Connexion, which is to 
bring the grain warehouses and the cotton market 
At Maagaon into touch with the business centre 
m the neighbourhood of the Victoria terminus. 


BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE. 

In closing the Bengal Co-operative Credit Con- 
ference the President, the Hon. Mr. P. C. Lyon, 
said that they had ceased to talk in generalities 
and had come down to details. They had had 
before them in the last few days the most splendid 
system of co-opeiative credit in the whole history 
of the woi id. He meant the great meeting of 
the Financial Ministers of the different Allies ; 
England, France, B(dgium,J[lussia, Servk, Monte- 
negro and Japan were not only lighting shoulder- 
to-shoulder in the battlefield but they had formed 
themselves into a most gigantic Co-operative Cre- 
dit Society that laid ever been fornjed. They had 
pooled their ciedit and by that process they had 
been able to raise wliat they could not do indivi- 
dually, hundreds of jnillions ol money to be ex- 
pended in tlie cause of freedom. That was exactly 
what they in Bengal were doing on a small scale. 
They were endeavouring to j»ool their credit 
together in the cause of freedom. It was a work 
which must excite the enthusiasm of every man 
wlio loved the Bengal rayat. 

MERCHANTS AS WEALTH PRODUCERS. 

Not very long ago, merchants wei'e roundly 
criticised even by economic writers for not, being 
able to cjcate wealth, but for living like parasites 
on the products of agri(*ulture and manufacture, 
merely by buying things for less and selling them* 
for moio. But since the eminent economist, 
Professor II. R. Seager, pointed out that man 
cannot create wealth in the sense that Nature 
Can, and that all he can do is to re-ariange 
pai'ticles of matter so jis to create utilities 

or move goods from one part of the world to 
another so as to create place utilities, or preserve 
goods fioin one f}eriod to another so as to create 
time utilities, or finally transfer goods from the 
ownership of t)ne individual to that of another so 
as to create poa, session utilities,” it has come to be 
realised that while agriculture and manufacture 
cre.ate /erm utilities, commerce creates time^ place 
and possession utilities, and that human welfare 
depends as much on these as on the other. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
In reply to a request by Government for their 
opinion on the prof)Osed reorganisation of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce have expressed the opinion 
that sf^ecial. full-time ofheers of commercial intelli- 
gence directly under the control of the Govei-n- 
merit of India should be appointed for eastern and 
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THE OIL PRESSING INDUSTRY. 

The Bombay Government ba£/ issued an interest- 
ing report on the survey of oil-pressing industry 
by its expert, Mr. Y.O. Pundit who had consider- 
able experience of the industry both in India and 
the United States of America. After detailed and 
extensive en<|uiries Mr. Pundit has ofiered many 
useful suggestions for those directly interested in 
the oil industry and has specified scientific agricul- 
tural methods of extraction comparing the ecno- 
mic aspects of the several processes of oil extrac- 
tion. He advocates the formation of As.sociations 
like the Central Oil Seed Crushers* Association of 
Ameiica and strongly urges the establishment 
of a bureau of publicity for advertising the merits 
of the product and by-products of the seeds 
crushed. Mr. Pundit deprecates the extent to 
which nitrogenous products in the shape of oil-seeds 
and oil-cakes are exported. 'Phe Bombay Govern- 
ment welcome his important suggestion that the 
Municipalities should be encoumged to treat local 
factones with consideration in the matter of taxa- 
tion and that Co-operative Credit Societies and 
Unions should be actively encouraged amongst 
local “ tel is ” or oil producers. A Government 
resolution on the report warmly thanks Mr. 
Pundit for his exhaustive in<|uiry and commends 
his practical suggestions especially in the matter 
of running large concerns and in producing edible 
oil from cotton seed to entei-prising manufac- 
turers. 

INDIANS MINERAL INDUSTRIES. 

In reviewing the position of the mineral in- 
dustries at the recent annual meeting of the Min- 
ing and Geological Association, Mr. H. ti . Hayden, 
the new President, said : “ If we compare first of 
all the figures for the total value of the mineral 
production of India for the I'espective years 
1905, the last for which figures wei'e available 
to Sir Thomas Holland, and 1913 the last for 
which figures are available to us now, we find a 
rise from about j£ 5,000,000 sterling to 
10,000,000, or an increase of seventy-five per 
cent, in a period of eight years. This is 
undoubtedly a measure of progress which may 
well give unalloyed satisfaction to all those 
interested in the development of the mineral 
resources of the Indian Empire. < The success 
achieved, however, is but a fraction of what still 
remains ta be done, as a brief analysis of the 
chief items that go te make up the total mineral 
of India will show.** 


RAILWAY EXTENSION IN BURMA. 

Proceedings relating to the recent interview 
of the Burma Chamber of Commerce with Sir 
Henry Burt, President of the Railway Board, are 
now made public. In the course of his observ- 
ations Sir Henry Burt said the conclusion he 
had arrived at^ after a tour through the Southern 
Shan States, was that the line should be extended 
from Aung Ban to Heho, and though he could not 
give a definite promise, he believed it possible to 
find the necessary money in the next financial 
year. He considered Yawnghwe should still be 
regarded tis the ultimate terminus of the line, and 
a further extension in future would depend largely 
on the financial results obtained in working 
up to Heho in the prosi>ects of securing ad- 
ditional tmllic by extending it to Yawnghwe. 
The cost of extending the line from Aung 
San to Heho (19 miles) should be about 
Rs. 19,00,000, but the extension from Heho to 
Yawnghwe (14 miles) would, owing to the 
difficult nature of the country, probably cost 
about Rs. 40,00,000, or an average of nearly 
Rs. 3,00,000 per mile, and the traffic to be 
tapped, some 20,000 tons per annum according to 
figures I'eceived, did not seem to justify that 
expenditure at present. Sir Henry was of opinion 
that oven if the line were not extended beyond 
Hayo, it would serve to capture all the cart traffic 
now handling trade with the Southern Shan 
States. He consideied that practically the whole 
of the cart traliic would be intercepted by the 
railway and the extension to Yawnghwe was not 
imperative. He thought the (juestion of a feeder 
road was as important at the moment in 
the interests of the development of the country 
as further railwa}' extension. He considered, 
however, the trunk road idea (Rangoon to 
Mandalay) was rather in the nature of putting 
the cart before the horse. Tliei'e was already a 
railway route from Rangoon to Mandalay. Sir 
Henry Burt suggested some one should put for- 
ward a definite proposal for a branch line for 
the consideration of the Government of India. 

CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN BENGAL. 

Presiding at the J3engal Provincial Co-operative 
Conference at Calcutta on February 20, Lord 
Carmichael, referi'ing to the remarkable growth 
of 50 percent, in societies, 60 per cent, in members 
and 95 per cent, in capital which hns taken place 
last year, said : ** It certainly looks as if the 
economic revolution to which I refeiTcd last year 
is coming on faster than matiy of us anticipated;*’ 
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EXPANSION OF CO OPEKATIVK CREDIT. 

A small blue book has been issued showing the 
expansion of the co -operative inovornent in 
India during the past year. The total number 
of societies has risen from 12,324 to of 

which 321) are central^ HOh non-agricultura.l and 
14,538 agricultural. The last named have in- 
creased by 3,150. 'Ilui total membership and 
working capital ai’e as follows : - -Central societies, 
34,710 members, 287 lakhs capital ; agricultural, 
.societies, 599,822 momber> and 403j lakhs 
capital; non-agricultural, 109,094 members and 
81 lakhs capital ; total 744,220 members and 
7714 lakhs capital. Taking receipts and 
disbursements it appears that, including the 
opening balance, the total receipts of Central 
Societies amount to Rs. 401 J, while the total 
disbursements are estim ited at Rs. 447 / lakhs 
leaving a closing balance of about 13] lakhs. 
The total income of agricultural .societies amounts 
to Rs. 443 lakhs as against an expenditure of Rs. 
416] lakhs in the case of non-agricultural socie- 
ties. The total income of the year, including the 
opening balance, is Rs. 1 74] lakhs, which, after 
deducting all the disbui’smnent.s, leaves a balance 
of nearly lls. 5] l.akhs. Taking all the societies 
together the net balance in hand at the end of 
the year amounts to Rs. 35] lakhs as compared 
with Rs. 28 lakhs at the close of the ])revious 
year. 

The following are the prolits lesulting from the 
operations of the dilierent cl.'usses of societies : — 
Central societies, Rs. 6,38,577 ; agricultural 
societies, Rs. 15,21486 ; non-agricultural societies 
Rs. 38,696 ; total Rs. 25,46,759. 

EMPLOVMKNTS FOR EX-CONVICTS. 

Mr. Henry Ford, the millionaire motor-car 
manufacturer, whose com pa n}^ last year distribut- 
ed X2, 000,000, half its earnings, to its emplo- 
yees under a profit-sharing .scdieme, astonished the 
U. S. Government Commission on industrial 
relations recently by declaring on behalf of his 
company : — “ We will guarantee to taketevery pri- 
soner in Sing Sing (the great convict prison of 
New York) and make a man of him.” Mr. Ford 
then stated that he had now 1 50 ex-convicts 
among his employees, everyone earning a pound or 
better daily. “I believe,” he said, ‘‘ the secret of 
redeeming a mar. who has gone ‘wrong,’ and even 
those who have served the State as convicts, lies 
in giving them employment, restoring to them 
adequate compensation, and thus reinstating their 
eelf-respec1( aii() manhockl.” 


DOUBTFUL RAILWAY ENTERPRISE. 

The profitable feature of i-ail way enterprise, said 
Mr. Dadabhai at riie recent meeting of t* e Impe- 
ri.al Council, was doubtful. In good years there 
w.-is M small margin of profit, but, as wjis pointed 
out hy Sir Guy Fleetwood- Wilson two years ago, 
so recently ;is in 1908-09 our railway system was 
woi ked at a net loss to the State. This year the 
net profit, after meeting the interest charges, had 
reached almost the vanishijtjg point (53 per cent.) 
It was true that economical and political consid- 
erations would justify railway expaii.sion. 

In future it must proceed on cautious lines, 
and should only he linanc( 3 d by the Government 
in a lean year when it was unavoidable. It did 
not matter much if a how construction was financ- 
ed out of the surpluses, provided no indication 
of a stiRscquont deficit was present at the time 
the allotment was made. 

Mr. Dadabhoy, after (a'iticising in detail the 
construction of the four lines for which Rs. 50 
lakhs were allotted as (explained in the Secre- 
tiiry’s memorandum, said that the constructions 
were not of sueli primary importance that they 
could not bo jmt oft‘. If those lines disappeared 
from the next year’s budget, the reserve of Rs. 1 5 
lakhs became unnecessary, and even with the 
construction provided for, a. 43 per cent, reserve 
was wholly unnecessary, 

CROPS AND COMMERCE. 

In the season and (uop repoi t of the Bombay 
Presidency for 1913-14, the Director of Agricul- 
ture writes -There has certainly been an in- 
crease of prosperity in late years in the cotton tracts, 
and the cultivation of cotton is steadily extending 
in Sind, Upper Gujarat and in parts of the Deccan 
where it has not yet become common. Further 
developments in this direction will depend on cot- 
ton prices, and the present dislocation of markets 
will make it obvious how closely the interests of 
our cultivators are bound up with tlie growing of 
commercial crops. There is an increasing tenden- 
cy on the part of some large landholders to 
invest money in permanent improvements to land, 
and the new Goveriiinont canals are bringing 
money and infusing a fi*esh spirit into some of the 
drier tracts. High prices of agricultural produce, 
increased irrigation facilities and productive im- 
provements tQ land will do much to raise the con- 
dition of the landholders, and if a considerable 
rise in the level of wages should drive them to de- 
pend more on their bwn efiforts and less on the 
assistance of hired labour, the rate of progress 
would be faster. 
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DKAINAfiB WORKS IN BENGAL. 

No important new drainage or irrigation 
projects, says the Pioneer^ were undertaken in the 
province of Bengal last year. Tlie whole of the 
area of nearly 300 square miles drained by the 
Magrahat drainage* scjheme in the 24-Parganas 
has been brought under cultivation and although 
the year was one of exceptional rainfall the sluices 
worked well, and the crops did not suffer except 
on some low-lying lands. In connection with 
embankments, the main work done was to close 
the breaches caused by the floods in the Burdwan 
Division. The question of adopting remedial 
measures for lessening the damage by floods in 
the Burdwan, Hooghly, Howrah, an<l Midnapur 
districts is under tlio consideration of the Public 
Works Departniont. A proposal has V)een ap- 
proved by Ciovernnient for raising the low por- 
tions of certain embankments on the right bank 
of the Ajai river. 

TREES DIGEST FOOD BEFORE EATING IT. 

If proper nourishment be placed about its roots, 
observes the Wealth of hulia, a tree will absorb 
this food and grow rapidly and strongly. But 
how the tr(^e feeds is somewlmt more difficult to 
explain. I nail probability the tree digests its food 
first and consumes it afterwards Certain it is 
that the average tree has no moans of consuming 
food as a whole, as memlMus of the animal king- 
dom absorb it. It is well known that the larva* 
of certain insects digest their food first and con- 
sume it afterwards. Observation would indicate 
that this is exactly what the tree does. The tiny 
rootletsacton the substancesin the earth, dissolv- 
ing and breaking them up so that they can be 
absorbed through the root pores. In order so to 
be taken up, the chemicals must be in li(|uid form 
and devoid of all waste. The end of each root is 
armed with a horny substance with which it can 
burrow through the hard soil in search of food. 
When food is found it is dissolved into a liquid 
and absorbed by the root fibres. From the root 
the food is carried by the sap to all parts of the 
tree, 


RISE IN PRICE OF WHEAT. 

The following press communique is issued: — 

On 28th of December last in view of the rise in 
price of wheat in Indian markets the Government 
of India restricted to fixed quantity the amount 
of wheat and wheat flour which might be exported 
from India up to the end of March 1915. In 
spite of this restriction pi ices have continued to 
rise and the Government of India have now 
decided that all private export of wheat and wheat 
flour shall he prohibited with effect from the date 
of expiry of the present restriction on 31st Mai^ch 
up to .‘list Docemher 1915. The sole object of 
the (loveniment of India in effecting this prohibi- 
tion is to control local prices which would other- 
wi.se ri.se in sympatliy with prices all over the 
world and produce distress in India in spite of 
the abundant harvest. It is nut however the in- 
tention of the Government, especially during the 
year when so many of the crops produced in India 
have lost their market and when there is reason to 
believe that the wheat crop is likely to be largely in 
excess of the country\s requirements, to disappoint 
legitimate expectations of Indian cultivators by con- 
tinuing to prevent all export beyond the point 
when it has been clearly ostabli.shed that there is 
surplus available and above the needs of the coun- 
try and .so long as prices can bo successfully con- 
trolled. Tim necessary arrangements are there- 
fore under consideration to permit of export of 
any available surplus through ordinary channels 
of trade and at usual season but subject to strictest 
supervision and control by Government. These 
arrangements will be a matter for future announce- 
ments. 

CATTLE BREEDING IN MADRAS. 

The Hon. Mr. A. G. Cardew, I.C.S., who 
preside I at the prize distribution of the Ongole 
Cattle Show, in his speech allude<l to the import- 
ance that the Government attached to cattle- 
breeding in the Madras Presidency, in proof of 
which they are .appointing a Special Deputy 
Director of (.^nttle-breeding and Stock-raising in 
the Agricultural Department, 
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FOREST PRESERVATION. 

In the villages, observes the Bombay Chronicle^ 
troubles between the villagers and the forest 
officials are a thing of every-day occurrence. It 
cannot be otherwise. It is the duty of the forest 
officials to look to the preservation of the forest 
area under their charge, whereas the villagers are 
concerned with their own advantages, so the 
clash is not uncommon. VVitli a view to avoiding 
this constant friction, the Government of Mysore 
have hit upon the plan of appointing the villagers 
keepers of the forests near each village. The 
Mysore forests are specially valuable to the 
Oovernmenfc as they (jontain sandalwood of great 
value. With the co-operation of the villagers the 
Government should feel safe from forest fires, etc. 
In ll)l.‘l the Mysore Government appointed a 
Committee to encjuire and decide upon the best 
measures for the jnanagement of forests in co- 
operation with the villagers. It is now decided 
that a village forest will consist of not less than 
200 acres, which may be alloted to it by the 
Government, and the management will be in the 
hands of the Patel with a Panchayat of not 
more than seven members. They >vill be respon- 
sible for granting permits for taking wood and 
giving grazing licenses, the latter being entirely 
free. They will have to look after the forests, 
keep accounts, introduce improvements in the 
way of growing fodder and grass, and thus make 
the forest a useful aid to the village. All the 
income from this forest area will go to form a 
village fore.st fund to be deposited in the name 
of the Panchayat in the Savings Bank. The 
^vantage of this scheme is that every villager 
will henceforth take a special interest in the 
proper preservMtion of the forset, of which he 
is a part owner as it will be to his advantage to 
do so. Some such scheme, concludes the Bombay 
journal, might well be introduced in British India 
both for the benefit of the Government and 
public and fur the preservation of the forests. 

COTTON CROP, 1914-15, IN MADRAS. 

The actual area sown with cotjfon in the 
Madras Presidency is 2,355,500 acres, which is 
13 per cent, less than last year, but is about 3j 
per cent, above the average of the actuals of the 
last five years. The area is slightly in deficit in 
all tracts but chiefly in “ Salems,” where the sea- 
son at sowing time was not favourable. In 
Tinnevelly which is always the area last sown in 
Madras there were indications at first that the 
fall in prices of cotton might result in restricted 


sowings, but especially in the south the rain was 
so heavy that cumbu failed anH late cotton was 
sown in its place. Sowings continued here even 
till the end of December and the final result is 
that the area sown is very little below the normal. 
The estimated outturn in the Presidency is 
320,365 bales of 4001b. each, which exceeds 
the reported estimated outturn according to 
the final accounts of last year. There is how- 
ever reason to believe that the reported out- 
turn on the final .season ^d crop report figures 
for last year was too low. Reports show that the 
outturn of “ Cocanndas will be up to a normal 
crop and tho.se of “Northerns” in Kurnool 
nearly so. The area under “ Westerns ” in Bel- 
lary and Anantpiir has however suffered from 
prolonged drought and the outturn there will be 
from 40 per cent, to 50 per cent, in deficit of a 
normal crop. In “ Salems ” the outturn in the 
area sown is expected to be better than last year. 
In “ Tinnevellies ” sowings were so late that it is 
more than usually dangerous to attempt nny pro- 
phecy, but the crop.*^ thoiigli sown late have on 
the whole made good progre*s ; and it would seem 
reasonable to expect there a crop of good quality, 
but in the extreme .south with outturn below the 
average. The Native States of Banganapalle and 
Pudukottai report an area of 28,300 acres with 
an estimated outturn of 3,277 boles, bringing the 
gross total of the Pre.sidency up to 323.642 bales 
of 400lbs. each. 

STAPLE CROPS IN INDIA. 

The following table gives the yield of the 
staple crops in India during the years 1912-13 
and 1913-14 and the average percentage exported 
in the last five years ending 1913-14 : — 





Average per 

Crops. 

1912 13, 

1913 14. 

1 

centage ex- 
ported in 
last 5 years. 

Wheat tons 

9,853,000 

8,427,000 

15 

Rice „ 

28484000 

28167000 

9 

Sugar (cane),. 
Linseed . „ 

2,r)8:i,«oo 

2,262,600 

0-5 

538,000 

322,200 

77 

Rape and 




Mustard „ 

1,234,800 

1,042,900 

23 

Seasamum „ 

472,400 

407,900 

25 

Ground nut „ 

669,000 

731,900 

36 

Cotton bales 4,610,000 

5,201,000 

55 

Jute ■ „ 

9,842,800 

8,751,000 

50 

Indigo ewts. 

39,100* 

27,100 

50 
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THE CLAIMS OF CULTURE. 

Viscount Ilarberton writes a challenging? article 
in a recent number of the English Jtevmn and 
damns the “ arrogance of culture ” with scant 
courtesy. Here is his opening challenge : 

Is there any use or merit of any kind in cul- 
ture ? Is a man who knows a Botticelli from a 
SasKoferrato without a catalogue in any way supe- 
rior to a man who knows a Holla- Boyce from a 
Merc6dcs as it passes without stopping it, and 
who is on nodding terms with a good deal of the 
machinery ? Is there any real reason why intel- 
lectual culture should be considered preferable to 
proficiency in golf, bridge, meclianics, fishing, or 
anything else ? And, if so, why so ? Yet people 
who attend anti(piated plays, such as Shakespeare’s 
and patronise classical concerts, such as those at 
the Bechstein Hall, and who simply love any old 
painting by any old master, seem, for no very 
obvious reason, to be convinc^ed that their whole 
nature must therewith breathe an ambrosial ex- 
cellence and shed around them an atmosphere of 
incomparable charm. 

Matthew Arnold, in the O olden IVecLsury Seides, 
is (pioted as saying that the greatness of a country 
is not to be measured by its wealth, but by its 
soul. He continues : “ The use of culture is that 
it helps us, by means of its spiritual standard of 
perfection, to regard wealth as but machinery.” 
This is one of the golden coins in the book of 
golden thoughts in the Golden Treasury Series. 
The inference is that, should a man specialise in 
culture, or add culture to his voc.ation, the results 
would bo productive of soul- wealth. 

WAR AND THE IJOOK TRADE. 

Somehow, writes James Milne in the Jiook 
Monthly, the cheap reprint seems to have suffered 
a little on account of the war, perhaps because 
many of the intelligent, not over- rich men who 
buy it have gone fighting. The reprint reader of 
good physi(jue would certainly be an admirable 
recruit for Kitchener s new army, if only for the 
reason that his devotion to the reprint is evidence 
of his intelligence. At the other end of the 
string there has been a slump in expensive books, 
and the reason for that is sufficiently obviou.s. 
The rich folk who usually buy them- as furniture 
have been giving the money to war charities, or 
perhaps they have not had it to give, and while 
the book trade has suffered from this, it cannot 
37 


be said that literature has suffered. The war has 
given us a burst of poetry, some of it new and of 
very varying quality ; moat of it old, in the form 
of anthologies. These have been almost too 
numerous to mention, and if you went into a 
book-seller’s shop and asked for one, the poor 
man would probably bo able to offer you a dozen. 
You might then, unless you had more than a 
passing acquaintance with martial verse, be driven 
to the expedient of the woman novel-reader who 
chooses her stories according to the covers. Bed 
is her favourite colour in fiction. 

TUE CHIMES OF TERMONDE. 

Among the numerous war poems there is one 
by Grace Hazard Coupling in the Atlantic Bevieie 
which breathes the very spirit of regret and a 
haunting melancholy. The broken heart of the 
bolls is echoed in these lines : — 

The grouping spires have lost the sky, 

That reach from Termonde town : 

There arc no bells to travel by, 

The minster chimes are down. 

It’s forth we must, alone, alone. 

And try to find the way ; 

The bells that we have always known, 

War broke their hearts to-day. 

They used to call the morning 
Along the gilded street. 

And then their rhymes were laughter. 
And all their notes were sweet. 

T heard them stumble down the air 
Like Seraphim betrayed ; 

God must have heard their broken pra^’or 
That made my soul afraid. 

The Termonde bolls are gone, are gone, 

And what is left to say ? 

ft’s forth we must, by bitter dawn. 

To try to find the way. 

They used to call the children 
To go to sleep at night ; 

And then their songs were tender 
x\nd drowsy with delight. 

The wind will look for them in vain 
Within the empty tower. 

They used to ring at evening 

To help the people pray, « 

Who wander now bewildered 
And cannot find the way. 
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SIR P. M. MEHTA AS VICE-CHANCELLOR. 

In congratulating Si^ Pherozeshah Mehta in 
his elevation to the Vice- Chancellorship of the 
Bombay University, the Times of India writes : — 
*‘Sir Pherozeshah Mehta has taken a leading part 
in the life of the University for very many years, 
and has always stood up in defence of the rights 
and privileges of that institution. In doing so, 
he has been a leader in most of the contentious 
discussions of the past. He has never attempted 
to disguise his opinions, and for many years he 
has been looked upon as the accepted champion of 
a big party on the Senate. With many men this 
would have been a serious obstacle in the way of 
a successful career as a Vice-Chancellor, but we 
do not think it will be so in the case of Sir 
Pherozeshah. He will be the guardian of the 
University against any attack from within, and 
wo shall be sorry for anybody who dares to umler- 
rate the strength of the University or tries to 
hold it in contempt whilst he is in office. But in 
presiding over the deliberations of the Senate we 
believe that Sir Pherozeshah will be rigid in his 
impartiality and, that being so, his influence for 
good should be enormous. We hope that at this 
age he will make no effort to cope with the mass 
of administrative duties that awaits him, and 
trust that he will see at once the need for the 
decentralisation of power. Sir John Heaton has 
laid down the lines on which the University 
should progress, it is for Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
to evolve the administmtive system by which 
these reforms can be carried out.” 

PROFESSOR GEDDES ON THE VERNACULARS. 

The following opinion is furnished to the Joint 
Secretary to the Council of Indian Education, 
Madras, by Professor Patrick Geddes on the 
subject of ** Vernaculars being employed as the 
media of instruction in non-language sublets : — ” 

All I can say is, that the whole trend of my 
teaching of civics and town-planning — with its 
insistence on the value and necessity of growing 
each place upon its own roots, and maintaining its 
original character (while not excluding the intro- 
duction of good grafts from elsewhere)— is quite 
in sympathy with your theme of education in 
vernaculars.” 


** The most 1 can do is to offer you my own 
experience in the matter. I am the son of a Gaelic- 
speaking Highlandc^^, who with the discourage- 
ment common to his generation, did not teach his 
language to us, his children, nor encourage us 
any way to learn. Now, however, I see my own 
children, all of them, learning Gaelic, and this 
without any active encouragement from me, but 
simply as part of that general revival of the old 
languages which is also so conspicuous in Ireland 
and Wales. 

The gain to them is plain, and is in two direc- 
tions — on one side that of folk-sympathy and on 
the other of culture in its more narrow and acade- 
mic sense. Thus all of them are now familiar 
with Gaelic music and song, and one of my sons 
will probably be able to use Gaelic as one of the 
subjects of his Arts degree ; yet nobody will be so 
absurd to suppose that their use of English is in 
any way diminished, any more than it has been 
by learning French, h)r instance. Each and every 
language has its own unique world, ranging from 
folk -feeling to literature ; and to lose any one of 
those languages is a loss of civilisation — which 
only the futilitarian economist (to whom English 
is mere business English, or, still worse, examina- 
tion English) can for a moment desire.” 

EDUCATION IN BIHAR AND OlUSsA. 

Referring to the criticism of the Bihar and 
Orissa Primary Education Committee, that special 
grants for education should be devoted to multi- 
ply the number of schools rather than improve 
them, the Government says that the objection is 
based on imperfect lealisation of the extremely 
low standard of education obtaining in many of 
the existing schools. The Government welcomes 
the recommendation of the ('oinmittce, which will 
stop the practice of one teacher teaching all the 
four classes. 

The District Boards will be relieved of the 
work of maintaining Middle English Schools 
which will henceforth be financed by Govern- 
ment and they will concern themselves exclusive- 
ly with the promotion of vernacular education. 
The Government fully realise the value of increas- 
ing and improving the Middle English Schools, 
which will also remove the congestion in the* 
lower classes of the High English Schools. The 
student would be better educated and looked after 
in Middle English Schools than in High English 
Schools, the classes of which are overcrowded. 
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^CUIEF COURT FOR CENTRAL PROVlMCfiU. 

Mr. Dadabhoy moved in the Imperial Council 
at Delhi that the Coui*t of the Judicial Com- 
missioner of Central Provinces be replaced by a 
Chief Court consisting of live Judges or more. 
He said that the Resolution alTected the judicial 
machinery of the Central Provinces and Berar, 
but it had an indirect and considerable influence 
upon the goodwill and contentment of India as 
a whole. The Imperial administration of justice 
was the bedrock of the British Indian adminis- 
tration. After giving a statistical account of the 
population and progress in education in the 
Central Provinces, the speaker said it would be a 
wonder if the all-round progress had not expand- 
ed their political and administrative horizon. It 
could be well imagined that such a progressive 
population would demand better and more up-to- 
date arrangements for the administration of the 
Province, and that the existing administrative 
machinery failed to satisfy them. Continuing 
his remarks, the speaker said the people wanted 
the whole judiciary to be placed on a sounder and 
more independent footing and an improved Court 
of financial appeal. The main point to be borne 
in mind was that not only should justice as be- 
tween man and man be dispensed impartially and 
with due regard to law and precedent, but that 
the public should feel justice was so dispensed. 
Judging by that test, the Judicial Commissioners 
Court fell below that ideal. Not that the Judges 
were wanting in the performance of their arduous 
routine work, but the whole constitution was old 
and antiquated and opposed to progressive ideas, 
and did not ensure to the Court that measure of 
freedom from executive control, which was essen- 
tial for thorough judicial independence. 

Mr. Dadabhoy reviewed the judicial machinery 
of the three Chief Commissioners of the Central 
Provinces, North-West Frontier Province, and 
Assam, and claimed that the progi'essive popula- 
tion of the Central Provinces demanded a more 
up-to-date arrangement than that now existing. 
^He said that the Province has now got a Legis- 
lative Council and he urged the creation of a 
Chief Court with a fixed minimum of Lawyer 
Judges, and a Barrister as the Chief Judge. The 
speaker again took up half an hour^ ^d after Sir 
O. M. Chitnavis had supported him. Sir Reginald 
Craddock in his reply doubted whether the Court 
would be greatly improved by the proposed 


changes. He recognised that each Province wish- 
ed its status to grow equally with that of the 
other Provinces, but he pointed out that there 
had, in I'ccent years, been six new Acts passed in 
the Council, developing the arrangements for 
justice in the Central Provinces, and there were 
shortly expected to be four Judges in the Court 
of the Judicial Commissioner. 

THE C. I. D. IN BENGAL. 

Regarding the recent search of the Bengalee 
ofiice by the Police, the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
writes : — 

The result of thus giving loose reins to the 
powers and activities of the Police and 0. 1. D., 
is that not merely so-called suspects but non- 
suspects also— nay even some of the most promi- 
nent and respectable Indians, are not immune 
from the tender attentions of the former. Fancy 
the Bengalee office of the Hon’ble Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjee, we mean the iron safe in that 
office was searched in the presence of our esteem- 
ed brother by Mr. Lowman, of the C. I. D., who of 
course discovered only a horse’s egg therein. Did 
the C. I. D. men expect that Babu Surendra 
Nath or his men had kept some revolver, or 
stolen property or incriminating papers hidden 
in the iron safe ? Did they take him for an ac- 
complice of the anarchists or the dacoits ? The 
carriage of the Hon’ble Roy Radha Charan Pal 
wiis also searched. But here is a still more start- 
ling incident. The Hon’ble Nawab Shamsul 
Huda was also ordered by the Police to stop his 
motor car, which was raided and searched, though 
we fancy, he pretested as loudly as he could that 
he was no anarchist at all but only a member of 
the Executive Council of Bengal Government in 
proof of which he no doubt pointed to his liveried 
peons who had accompanied him. It is j^tify- 
ing to learn that the C. I. D. ofiicers are very 
impartial — they make no distinction between big 
men and small, when they are on their '^suspMt- 
hunting ” expedition. Now that they have 
dealt with a member of the Executive Council 
as well I 1 .S with a member of the Supreme as well 
as of the Local Councils so successfully, their 
next achievement should be to stop and search 
the car of Mis Excellency the Governor. 
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PLACiUE IN THE PUNJAB. 

The plague mortality in the Punjab in recent 
weeks oifers terrible figures. The actual figures 
for one week are 6,642 seizures and 5,285 deaths. 
The Press communif/iie lately issued by the 
Punjab Government shows that vigorous elfbrts 
have been put forth to combat the epidemic. 
Government rigntly observes that the recrudes- 
cence this year is serious. It is more serious 
than that of 1910 or 1911 when 169,867 and 
198,669 lives were sacrificed. lu 1911, the cases 
and deaths of February were only 15,099 and 
1 3,496 respectively. But this year, observes a 
Punjab contemporary, for the first two weeks of 
the month we have 12,363 cases and 9,777 
deaths. The worst months in 1911 were April 
and May when cases and deaths were more than 
75,000 and 65,000. Peojde ought to fully 
avail themselves of the assistance ollercd by 
Government and reduce the sullering to the 
minimum. 

TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS (JASES. 

The Government of Bombay has issued a resolu- 
tion regarding the provision of hospital accom- 
modation in the presidency for treatment of 
tuberculosis cases in the ilombay City. It is 
considered advisable that each of the large Indian 
hospitals should have attached to it special tuber- 
culosis wards. E.stablishment of dispensaries :it 
the principal towns in the presidency is also advo- 
cated and that special instructions on the .subject 
of tuberculosis should be given in schools. Dispen- 
saries should be, if possible, financed and con- 
trolled by local municipalities but where a munici- 
pality was unable to bear the entire expense of the 
dispensary grant-in-aid might be given towards 
the recfuiTing expenditure in addition to any 
initial grant it might bo decided to allot. 

DR. J[VUAJ IT. MEHTA. | 

Dr. Jivraj N. Meh til’s achievement in 
taking the first place in the last m. d. examination 
of the University of London has now been 
followed up by his attainment of the m. r. c. p. 
of London. This examination, like .that of 
F. r. c. s , has no list of honours or prizes, but is 
a very high distinction. Dr. Mehta was one of 
the three successful candidates out of six com- 
petitors ; and he hfis been formally admitted 
in the presence of leading Fellows of the College. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF WATER. 

In a recent number of the Indian Joivtmal of 
Medical Research we find a valuable paper by Mr. 
V. Govinda llaju, b.a., Bacteriological Assistant 
to the Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal, on the 
effect of the addition of common salt to samples 
of water for bacteriological analysis. Mr. Govinda 
Raju has conducted a series of fourteen experi- 
ments to test the effect of salts on the organ- 
isms in water and has set -forth his conclusions 
briefly, lie says : — 

“ The experiments show that a solution con- 
taining sodium chloride between 4 per cent, and 
5 per cent, prevents mpid multiplication of bac- 
teria in water. Any excess over 5 per cent, cjiuses 
considerable reduction in their number. It does 
not seem possible to find a stiength of salt solu- 
tion which will keep const mt the total bacterial 
count. Therefore this method of preserving 
samples cannot be depended upon so far as the 
total count goes. In the case of faecal bacteria a 
salt of over 2 per cent, causes a reduction in the 
number of f.iecal bacterli in 24 hours, and a solu- 
tion below 2 per cent, cannot be tlepended upon 
to keep the number of faecal bacteria constant. 
The addition of salt for the purpose of preserving 
waters for b-actoriological an:i lysis appears to be 
quite unreliable.” 

THE PKOVfSION FOK SANITATfON. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Dadabhai said in a recent 
meeting of the Iiiipeiial Legislative Council that 
the next year's provision for medical expenditure 
was less than the Budget provision of the current 
year by .£.395,000, and was less than the revised 
estimate by £186,000. A heavy reduction in the 
allotment for s;initation had much to do with it. 
From the Secretary’s memorandum it was found 
that a non recurring grant of Its. 15*15 lakhs 
had been made in aid of sanitation and medical 
expenditure out of the Imperial revenues as 
against Ils. 106*88 lakhs in 1913-14 and Rs. 
41*36 kkhs in 1911-15, leaving an important 
balance of Rs. 95,11,000. This could not be 
satisfactory. 

The speaker asked what was the grant of 
Rs. 15 lakhs to the whole of India? How many 
schemes of sanitary improvements could it finance ? 
Mr. Dndabhoy said that, out of the total allot** 
ment of XI 8,000,000 for capital outlay on railways, 
Ks, 60 lakhs be provided for the construction of 
new lines made •up, and the speaker remained 
unconvinced both about the urgency and the 
expediency of those allotments. 
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TUB COPPER 6UORTAGE IN GERMANY. 

Dr. Ernst Noah asserts in the columns of the 

bourse that 100,000 tons of copper per 
annum are needed in time of war, of which only 
25,000 tons can be produced in Germany. The 
rest must be procured from the stocks already in 
the country. Lest this should seem alarming, 
Dr. Noah goes on to say that in the last five 
years at least 200,000 tons more copper was import- 
ed than exported, and that therefore there will 
be no difficulty in obtaining the amounts consi- 
dered necessary. He recommends that the depots 
of the railways and of the army and navy should 
first of all be thoroughly inspected, and lays stress 
on the value of spent ammunition. After mak- 
ing the best use of these he would rer|uisition all 
the metal to be found in the districts abroad 
occupied by Germans, then the various domestics 
apparatus, and finally, the overhead wires of the 
electric lines which are not running in Ilolgium 
as well as in Germany. All that he thinks, ought 
to suffice for some time. 

COMPARATIVE STRENGTH IN AIRI UAKT. 

According to a statement recently made by 
Captain Maik H. Bristol, of the United States 
Navy, the American naval air service now compri- 
ses twelve aeroplanes, sixteen qualified pilots and 
fifty trained men as mechanicians. He expressed 
the opinion that for sea work, fifty aeroplanes 
should be built for every sixteen battleships, with 
another fifty air machines in reserve, the number 
being based upon the efficient examination at 
nightfall of a circle with a radius of 300 miles drawn 
around the battle deet. Captain Bristol said 
that at the beginning of the war the air strength 
‘of the principal Powers concerned was as 
follows : — Great Britain, 9 dirigibles and 400 
aeroplanes ; France, 22 dirigibles and 1 ,400 
aeroplanes ; Russia, 18 dirigibles and 800 aeropla- 
nes ; Belgium, 2 dirigibles and 100 aeroplanes; 
and Servia, 60 aeroplanes. The corresponding 
strength of the enemy is given thus : Germany, 
40 dirigibles and 1 ,000 aeroplanes ; and Austria- 
Hungary, 8 dirigibles and 400 aeroplanes. These 
figures can necessarily be no more tha,u approxi- 
mate ; but assuming them to be correct, the 
Allies must now have an even greater .superiority 
in aircraft as the German losses in dirigibles and 
aeroplanes have been particularly heavy. 


REMOVING INK STAINS. 

Ink stains present a difficulty to the garment 
dyer mainly because such a variety of inks are 
now in common use. The spot may be a logwood 
ink or an iron-tanning ink, or, again, a coal-tar 
ciolour. The old inks made from iron and tanning 
are removed by the process used for rust stains, 
h^or the logwood inks methods similar to those 
used for fruit stains must be followed. The 
aniline inks will usually be found to be capable 
of removal by the hydrosulphites now on the 
market under various names. The following 
recipes have recently been given by Le Moniteur 
de la Teintnre which we reproduce from a contem- 
porary : — 

Wfish with a solution of protochloride of tin 
(till salt), acidulated with hydrochloric acid. The 
tin salt should be bought only in sufficient 
quantities for use, and the mixture should be 
pre^Mircd immediately before employment. 

Rub with a. brush or a pad impregnated with 
an aqueous concentrated solution of chloride of 
zinc, then wash thoroughly in water. 

Wash with a lukewarm aqueous solution of 
salt of sorrel, then very thoroughly in water. 
Instead of using the solution the spot may be 
moistened and the salt sprinkled over in powder, 
then rubbed. 

Wash with a lukewarm concentrated solution 
of pei’borate of soda, or sprinkle a little of the 
perborate over the^spot, first moistening the 
place with a little water. 

For spots of ink on silk the best way is to 
steep the s])otted part in turpentine. When it 
h.is remained in the turpentine a little time the 
ink should be easily removed by rubbing. 

STOLEN PLANS OF SUBMARINES. 

“ The German submarines now being used 
against British merchant^hips, says the Mating are 
made after plans by the celebmted American 
designer, Simon Lake, of Biidgport, which were 
stolen from him by Krupps. The plans were 
submitted to Ki upps, whose directoi*8 gave their 
word of honour to divulge nothing. Eventually 
they entered into engagements on behalf of the 
Emperor, whereby the designer was to receive 
.£600,000. As he could get neither his money 
nor liis plans back he expostulated and was told 
that the patenting of anything concerning war 
was illegal in Germany, and that he therefore 
had no claim. Mr. Lake has since seen several 
German submarines, and is convinced that they 
are built from the plans he confided to Krupp’s.” 
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SIR ARTHUR m’MAHON. 

It is a truism to say that the hour brings 
forth the man. In Colonel Sir Arthur Henry 
M’Mahon’s case this is particularly true. Sir 
Henry M’Mahon was born in 1862 and was the 
eldest son of Lt.-Gen. C. A. M’Mahon, an Irishman 
of good family. Sir Henry was educated in the 
Hailey bury Royal Military College and Sand- 
hurst. He. joined the British Army in 1883, 
the Indian Staflf Corps in 1885 and joined 
the Punjab Frontier Force. In 1887 he was 
placed on the Punjab Commission and in 1890 
the Indian Political Department. Among other 
important missions he accompanied the Durand 
Commission to Kabul as Political OfHcer in 189.3 
and had a great deal of work to do in connection 
with frontier surveys in Baluchistan, etc. When 
His Majesty the Amir of Kabul visited India in 
1907 Sir Henry M'Mahon was appointed Chief 
Officer in charge of the visit. He was created an 
Afghan Sirdar of the iirst-class in 1907, and 
Agent to the Governor-General and was Chief 
Commissioner of Baluchistan from 1905 to 1911 
and was finally appointed Master of Ceremonies 
to His Majesty the King during the royal visit to 
Delhi. 

Sir Henry has been nearly all his official life in 
touch with Mohammedans, with Mohammedan 
thoughts and sentiment, Mohammedan customs 
and habits, and by his translation to Egypt as High 
Commissioner *he' will be in a more or less familiar 
environment. 

The Timas commenting on Sir Henry M’ Mahon’s 
appointment said: ‘‘There were obvious reasons why 
this officer (the High Commissioner) should not be 
chosen from the Egyptian service and the appoint- 
ment in no way reflects upon the several able 
Englishmen in Egypt who might otherwise have 
been brought within the field of selection. Sir 
Henry M’ Mahon has filled many impDrtant posts 
in India and is endowed with great capacity, ex- 
treme tact and a willingness to accept responsi- 
bility fearlessly, which has often been demon- 
strated in past years. We think he will be found 
not unworthy to follow in the footsteps of Lord 
Cromer and Lord Kitchener.” 

Sir Henry has said that he was deeply inter- 
ested in all questions relating to Islam and that 
Egypt had always had a deep fascination for 
him. Sir Henry speaks Hindustani and is ac- 
. qoainted with the written characters of Arabic. 


SIRDAR DAUIT 8IRGH. 

Sirdar Dal jit,. Singh, O.S.I., who has been 
appointed to succeed Sir K. G. Gupta on the 
^retary of' State’s Council, belongs to the 
Ahluwalia family of Kapurthala State and is the 
second son of Sirdar Bikrama Singh, the grand 
uncle of the present Maharaja of Kapurthala. 
His father lived in Jalandhar for many years and 
was known as one of the leading gentlemen of 
the Punjab. Kindly in bearing and of unbound- 
ed charity and hospitality, always forward in 
loyal offers of service to Government, he had 
received the title of Sirdar Bahadur in 1858 for 
service rendered in the Mutiny. His advice was 
constantly sought by officials on matters affecting 
administration, while among his own people he 
was the leader of every religious and social move- 
ment which had for its object the real good of 
his native land. The Sirdar’s eldest son, Pratap 
Singh, had a long career of usefulness and was a 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council, and 
an Additional Member of the Imperial Legii^tive 
Council. On Pratap Singh’s death. Sirdar 
Daljit Singh turned his thoughts towards a 
public career and was elected to the Imperial 
Legislative Council, where he made an ex- 
cellent impression. He is an active member 
of the Punjab Chiefs Association and has 
long been known as an earnest student of 
Sikh theology. His selection for the Secretary of 
State’s Council will be peculiarly gratifying to 
the whole Sikh community, and he will bring to 
the discharge of his duties a clear judgment and 
evenly balanced mind. The Sirdar wu'll proceed 
to England in Apiil to take up his appointment. — 
Fiomer. 

THE HON. MR. KELKAB. 

The Servants of India Society has received 
a great accession of strength by the Hon. Mr. 
Kelkar joining the band of devoted workers. The 
iJitavada of Nagpur announces : “ We have Mr. 
Kelkar’s permission to announce that it is only the 
engagements that he has already enterad into 
that prevent his joining the Society immediately 
and taking its vows. Till November 1916 there- 
fore Mr. Kelkar will take up the work of the 
Society in the Province as an Associate under 
clause 24 of its constitution and he will by the 
end of the next year fomally enroll as a 
member of the Servants of India Society.” 
Mr. Kelkar is a veteran worker within the limits 
of his own opportunities and we have no doubt 
that the Sc^iety will be the better for this 
acquisition. 
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THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OP EGYPT. 

The following from the ** Official Journal ” dated 
the 19th December -191 4, which is the text of the 
letter of the Bntish Agent to the New Sultan 
shows clearly the policy that will henceforward be 
followed in Egypt : — 

“ Of the rights thus accruing to His Majesty, 
no less than of those exercised in Egypt during 
the last thirty years of reform, His Majesty’s 
Oovetnment regard themselves as trustees for the 
inhabitants of lilgypt. And His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have decided that Great Britain can best 
fulfil the responsibilities she has incurred towards 
Egypt by the formal declaration of a British 
Protectorate and by the government of the coun- 
try under such Protectorate by a Prince of the 
Kbedivial Family. 

“ I am instructed by His Majesty’s Government 
to inform Your Highness that by reason of your 
age and experience, you have been chosen as the 
Prince of the Family of Mahomed Ali most worthy 
to occupy the Khedivial position with the title 
and style of Sultan of Egypt ; and in inviting 
Your Highness to accept the responsibilities of 
your high office, I am to give you the formal 
assurance that Great Britain accepts the fullest 
responsibility for the defence of the territories 
under Your Highness against all aggression 
whencesoever coming ; and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment authorise me to declare that after the 
establishment of the British Protectorate now 
announced all Egyptiiin subjects, wherever they 
may be, will be entitled to receive the protection 
of His Majesty’s Government. 

“ With the Ottoman suzerainty there will 
disappear the restrictions heretofore placed by the 
Ottoman upon the numbers and organi- 

sation of Your Highness’s army and upon the 
grant by Your Highness of honorific distinctions. 

As regards foreign relations, His Majesty’s 
Government deem it most consistent with the 
new responsibilities assumed by Great Britain 
that the relations between Your Highness’s 
Government and the Representatives of Foreign 
Powers should henceforth be conducted through 
His Majesty’s representative in Cairo. 

** His Majesty’s (Government have repeatedly 
placed on recoil that the system of treaties 
known as the Capitulations, by which Your High- 
ness’s Government is bound, are no longer in Imr- 
mony with the development of the country ; but 


in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government the 
revision of those treaties may most conveniently 
be postponed until the end of the present war. 

‘•In the field of internal administration I am 
to remind Your Highness that, in consonance 
with the traditions of British policy, it has been 
the aim of His Majesty’s Government, while 
working through and in the closest associntioa 
with the constituted Egyptian authorities to 
secure individual liberty, to promote the spread 
of education, to further the development of the 
natural resources of the country and in such 
measure as^ the degree of enlightenment ot 
public opinion may permit, to associate the 
governed in the task of (Government. Not 
only is it the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to remain faithful to such policy, but they 
are convinced that the clearer definition of Great 
Britian s position in the country will accelerate 
progress towards self-government. 

“ The religious convictions of Egyptian subjects 
will be scrupulously respected as are those of His 
Majesty’s own subjects, whatever their creed. 
Nor need I affirm to Your Highness that in 
declaring Egypt free from any duty of obedience 
to those who have usurped political power at 
Constantinople, His Majesty’s Government are 
animated by no hostility towards the Kaliphate. 
The past history of Egypt shows indeed that the 
loyalty of Egyptian Mahomedans towards the 
Kaliphate is independent of any political bond 
betw een Egypt and Constantinople. 

“ The strengthening and progress of Mahome- 
dan institutions in Ejgypt is naturally a matter in 
which His Majesty’s Government take a deep 
interest and with which Your Highness will be 
specially concerned, and in carrying out such 
reforms as may be considered necessary. Your 
Highness may count upon the sympathetic sup- 
port of His Majesty’s Government. 

** 1 am to add that His Majesty’s Government 
rely with confidence upon the loyalty, the good 
sense and self-restraint of F^gyptian subjects to 
facilitate the task of the Genera] Office Com- 
manding His Majesty’s Forces, who is entrust- 
ed with the maintenance of internal order and 
with the prevention of the rendering of aid to 
the enemy.” 
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Russia's temperance reform. 

Russia has made a noble stand in prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of the famous Vodka, 
the Russian popular drink. I'iie exit of this 
beverage is a loss of XI 00,000,000 to the revenue 
of the State, which it has cheerfully relinquished. 
The amount of spirits consumed by the people 
during 1V113 was 2,835,000,000 gallons. The 
effect of the prohibition is, that in one month, 
drunken crimes dropped from 1,660 to 400, The 
peoples are now better dressed, industrious, more 
sensible, and are with a wider outlook. Sights 
such as carrying the last sack of flour and the 
last dozen eggs for drink are no more seen. Men 
are seen going about in company of their wives, 
which was never witnessed before ; and discuss- 
ing with them what to do with the superfluous 
money which is on hand. Every one without 
any exception wishes 'that the sale of the drink 
may never, be renewed. The money earned by 
artisans goes now towards the extension of their 
business. There are no brawls in the streets, nor 
scandals in the homes. Tramps are no longer 
seen. Everybody, we are told, is dressed in good 
clothes an<l in decent boots. At marriages, in- 
stead of spending X 1 2 on drink they spend only 
48 . on cakes, and it is dpno. Now there is no 
noise, no filthy language, no thieving and no 
nothing. Prisons are becoming bare, courts 
becoming idle, and doctors have no patients. 
Prayers are ascending that no drink shops will 
be re-opened. The material condition of the 
peasantry is improving. Savings of £800,000 
or 900,000 per province are common, each family 
makes a saving of 50 shillings. To sum up 
** temperance has done a great piece of work. It 
has introduced peace and tranquility into public 
life, brought joy into the families, has raised the 
material condition of the people and has i endeml 
them* purer, better and more moral.” 

INDIAN ART EXHIJ3mON. | 

An interesting exhibition of Indian paintings 
and craft work was opened at Lahore Museum 
on the 1st instant by the LieutenMiii-Governor. 
The new Calcutta school, founded by Mr. Tagore, 
is well represented, and there are examples of 
work of Punjab artists. At the opening cere- 
nlony Mr« H. L. Heath, Principal of the School 
of the objects with which the 

The Lieutenant-Governor, 
in it open, said they were all ihdebted 


to Bengal artists who had loaned them the^^4he 
examples they saw on the waller of their art. 
Evidence of the* ext,raoi*dinary revival in this 
branch of Indian art was, if he might put jt so, 
staring them in the face from the walls aroumi 
them. They in the Punjab had a worthy 
example before them and he thought they wojitld 
all agree that in the short time at their disposal 
Punjab artists had done remarkably well. In 
time he hoped Oi provincial school of painters 
would not only successfully imitate the Bengal 
school but would strike out on an individual 
line of their own. i 

VILLAGE PLANNING IN MADRAS. 

Happily the advent of Prof. Goddes has borne 
fruit. An important order on village planning has 
been issued by Government of Madras. It deals 
with the rudiments of science as applied to the 
areas which are likely in the next fifty-years 
or so to develop into towns or, be absorbed in the 
existing towns. Government recognise thai most 
of the diflicultios now experienced by the Munici- 
palities could have been avoided if in past some 
thought had been given to future and its prob- 
able requiremonts. They, therefore, lay down cer- 
tain sound principles. The order deals with the 
choice of healthy sites, laying out of roads and 
marking out and keeping available of routes along 
which roads of future will run. When the village 
or small town develops drainage and so forth and 
the local body concerned lacks means, the Oovem- 
inent are prepared to make loans. Precautions 
are suggested against exploitation by speculators 
in land. 

THE CAPITAL OF SEN KINGS, 

Babu Nagandra Nath Vasu, . Prachyavidya- 
maharnana, Vice-President of the Rarh Re- 
search Society, has recently been touring in 
the neighbourhood of Katwa, and has made some 
imporhint discoveries. Among otli^ discoveries 
Mr. Vasu has identified Vikrampur, the reputed 
seat of the Sen Kings, with Vibampur near 
Agra dwip (in Western Bengal), a few miles 
from Devagram mentioned in the commentary 
of Eamcharita It is stated that Mr. Vasu has 
derived proofs as to the accuracy of his identifi- 
cation from the copper-plate inscription discover- 
ed in Sitalhati and other important historical 
references. ^ 

The identification of Vikrampur in Western 
Bengal with the old capitul of that Sen kings 
will unsettle a long-cherished tradition that the 
Vikrampur on Eastern Bengal was the favQured 
seat of Yallal Sen and bis predecessors, 
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INDIA, THE WAR AND THE ARMY 

BY SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 


NE of the most striking results of tlio war at 
home is the oliaTige of ileniocratio o[»iuiori 
coiuiernirig tiie army and all tJiat it con- 
notes. The last mail brought out a re- 
markable letter which Irid just appeared in a 
London paper from Mr. James Sexton, one of the 
most influential labour leaders in England. He 
states that ho had been a consistent and convinced 
opponent of a big navy as well as of any form of 
obligatory servi(!e in the army and that he had 
been content to put his trust in ilisarniament and 
arbitration. 1. presume that twelve months ago 
he would have regal ded Bedlam or any other 
liunatic Asylum as the ])roper jilace of residence 
for those who like myself, or to mention a far 
higher authority- -the ]ircsent Viceroy had for 
years ])ast believed William .1 1. to be working up 
to the present war for world-dominion as surely 
and as methodically as Bismarck had woi ked up 
half a century ago to the war between Prussia 
and Austria for domination iu (fermany and then 
to the war between derinany and Prance for 
<lomination in Europe. 

It is, as Mr. Sexton himself puts it, “ somewhat 
of a revolution ” to find him and his friends even 
considering the merits or the necessity of inilitary 
service. It is still more of a revolution that con- 
sideration of the (jue.stion .should have led such 
men to admit publicly that the opinions they had 
so strongly held have now been tried by the 
supreme test of a great national emergency and 
found utterly wanting. Had the duty of inilitary 
service been recognised in time by the nation at 
large, we should not now, Mr. Sexton admits, 
ho still on the Iscr or the Aisne, but across the 
llhine and well on the road to llerlin. Nor is 
this “ revolutionary ” change conhned to the 
principle of military service. Hitherto it was the 
fashion in democratic circles to regard the army 


as an institution apart from and indeed almost 
inherently hostile to the “ masses,’* a close pre- 
serve for the classes,’* a bulwark of “ reaction,” 
if not an actual menace to the liberties of tjiie 
]>eople,” etc. All these shibboleths are being 
rapidly swept away. It is our fleets and our 
armies that have alone saved not only “ the liber- 
ties of the people ” but our national independence 
from destruction and in tho splendid stand made, 
by our troops in hVanco against a long prepared 
scheme of overwhelming aggression, the only 
privilege of the “ classes ** has been to swell as 
never before the long drawn casualty lists Yrom 
the battlefield. If democracy means the fusion 
of all classes of the community in a common sense, 
of national duty, never has that meaning come so 
near to fulfilment as in the territorial and other 
new armies in which aristocrats and artisans, pro - 
fessors and peasants, capitalists and workmen 
stand to-day shoulder to shoulder waiting for “the 
day,” under no other compulsion than their own 
voluntary determination to do or die for their 
country. The victory which awaits them will be 
the crowning apotheosis of true democracy. 

Conditions in India are necessarily very differ* 
ent, but during the few weeks J have spent here, 
this time, I have been glad to note many indica- 
tions of a somewhat analogous change in the 
attituile of tho educated (Jassos towards the 
Indian Army. It has always seemed strange to 
mo that, amongst Indians whose ideal is an ilhited 
India, so little appreciation was shown of an 
institution which embodies in so large and effect- 
ive a measure the conception of Indian unity. 
In the Indian army as nowhere else in India you 
find men of all races and creeds and castes and 
classes in this vast sub-continent brought into 
the closest community of thought and action — 
Brahmans and non- Brahmans, Hindns and 
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Mussulmans, Sikhs and Christians, Punjabis and 
Mahrattas, hill-men and low-landers. Their 
different idiosyncracies are as far as possible 
safeguarded and respected, but such distinctions 
as exist between them serve mainly to promote 
that generous emulation between different corps 
which stimulates every army in the world. 

The educated classes in India have largely 
drawn their inspiration fi om a school of political 
thought in England which had undoubtedly been 
led by doctrinaire conceptions to ignore or to 
misconstrue the significance of the army in a 
democratic state. The revulsion of feeling which, 
as shown for example in Mr. Sexton’s letter, is 
taking place at homo under the impact of this 
great war, couhl not, I think, fail to exercise a 
far-reaching influence on educated opinion in 
India. The vast majority of educated Indians 
have thrown in their lot with the British Empire 
and have frankly recognised that the destinies of 
India are bound up as far as the human eye can 
reach into the future with the triumph of the 
British cause, whilst every patriotic Indian has 
been stirred by the achievements of the Indian 
army in the field to a now sense of legitimate 
national pride. 

The last time I saw my friend Mr. Ookhale 
the day before he left England in the autumn, he 
said to me laughingly : ** I’m not sure that the 
Indian army won’t do more for us Indians than 
all the Royal Commissions in the world,” and he 
went on in a more serious vein to expound the 
hopes which he placed in the .association of Indian 
and British troops on the battlefields of Europe 
in this supreme struggle for the liberties of the 
world. “ For,” as he put it, “ you Englishmen 
are great fighters and if, as I am confident, my 
fellow-countrymen ])rove themselves worthy of 
the confidence you have shown in them by bring- 
ing them to Europe and stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with you in the hour of need that will, I 
believe, make a far stronger appeal to the imagin- 


ation of the British nation as a whole than any 
arguments which I could use.” 

For my own part. I believe also that, when the 
war is over, the Indian army will prove more than 
ever to be an invaluable link between India and 
England. Whilst its splendid services at a most 
critical juncture will have won for it a high mea- 
sure of public esteem and gratitude, it will return 
to India itself with an enhanced appreciation of 
the value of British leadership and especially of 
the regimental officer who understands and knows 
his own men and — witness the appalling casualty 
lists — is faithful to them unto death. I have for 
a long time past held that, just as larger openings 
are being found for Indians in the civil services 
of their country, so also larger openings will have 
to bo found for Indians who from heredity or 
from individual predilection prefer to seek a mili- 
tary career. I’his is one of the problems which 
the war will certainly have brought to maturity 
as part of the work of Imperial reconstruction to 
be carried out if the many new ties created by 
common services and common sacrifices during 
the war are to inure to the permanent consolid- 
ation of the Empire in times of peace. I trust, 
therefore, that whenever it comes up for solution 
the educated Indians who claim to represent and 
to guide public opinion, will approach it in the 
broad spirit which, I ;im sure, Mr. Gokhale would 
have brought to bear upon it. T need not ask to 
be forgiven for ({noting him once more. He had 
been much impressed by the long processions of 
young men marching last autumn through the 
streets of London from the recruiting offices to 
the depicts of the new armies — impressed by their 
earnestness of puri)c)se as much as by their fine 
I)hysi({ue. “ That is the sort of thing,” he re- 
marked to mo, “ that invests military service with 
a new meaning. It is the gift of civic duty inter- 
preted to meet a great national crisis.” And tJiis 
was the gift which in its various forms Mr. 
Gokhale most ardently desired for his countrymen. 
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THE DANGER OF DRAWN WARS 

BY PROF. H. P. FARRELL. 


T the time of writing — April 12 — it may be 
taken as absolutely certain that the 
German offensive is at an end. In the 
west they will not advance another step. 
If in the terrible days of October and November 
they failed to pierce the allied line, notwithstand- 
ing all the advantages which numbers, long and 
careful preparation, splendid equipment, and a 
plentiful supply of all munitions gave them, how 
can they hope to do so now, when all these 
advantages are being steadily transferred to the 
Allies? Even the staunchest and most conlident 
German soldier regaids the position in the west 
only as a stalemate. Varis therefore is safe, and 
so is all of fair Franco that has escaped the terrible 
hand of the invader. Similai'ly England need 
have no fears — if she ever had any - of an inva- 
sion. If the German ileet declined to light in 
the early days of the war when it was relatively 
stronger than it is to day, there is an ever 
increasing reason why it should now view the 
prospect of a battle with just as much disfavour. 
If it does come out and light, the chances ore 
overwhelmingly against it, but it is more than 
likely that the fleet will ho ke 2 )t intact as a valu- 
able asset in the inevitable haggling which will 
precede the signing of the treaty of peace. The 
sinking of English merchant vessels by German 
submarines will doubtless continue. Wo may 
even hear of more aeiial raids on the English 
coast, although since our sailors and airmen have 
given the enemy something to think about at 
Zeebrugge, these raids seem to have ceased. 
Nevertheless they may occur again, But these 
air-raids, and the so-called submarine blockade 
are not part of an organised offensive — or if they 
are, then it is the feeblest and most foolish offen- 
sive ever undertaken. Rather they are to be 
regarded as the spiteful and vicious blows of 
defeated and disa 2 )poinled men. 

Similarly on the eastern frontier the Germans 
have shot their bolt and it has failed of its mark. 
The last great effort against Warsaw from the 
north has proved fruitless. A portion of Russian 
territory has been occupied, but here, as in the 
west, it may be said “ thus far and no Kirther.” 

As for the allies of the Germans, so far from 
taking the offensive, they are bard put to it to 


maintain themselves against the attacks of the 
Allies. It is long since we heard of any attack, 
by the Austrians against Servia. They are barely 
holding their own against the Russians in the 
Carpathians. The Turkish movement in the 
Caucasus has been decisively checked. The attack 
on Egypt was never anything but a futile demon- 
stration. The head of the Persian Gulf is in 
British hands. 

Similarly throughout the Empire— in South 
Africa, in Egypt, in India, the emissaries of the 
German government have done their worst. 
Trouble has certainly been stirred up, but it has 
been suppressed owing to the staunch loyalty of 
all parts of the Empire and the wise and prompt 
measures of the Imperial and other governments 
and no result has been achieved. 

But it does not follow that because our enemies 
have reached the limit of their offensive, that we 
may breathe freely, and declare that all danger is 
at an end. On the contrary, never throughout the 
war has there been a juncture when it has been 
more necessary to set our shoulders resolutely 
to the wheel and to permit of no relaxation of 
our eilbi'ts until the task that confronts us has 
been completely achieved. We are opposed to an 
enemy who not only fights valiantly and efficient- 
ly in the field, but also insidiously and unscrupu- 
lously in diplomacy, and it is in this latter kind 
of warfare that we must now be on our guard. 

If the Gorman offensive has now come to an 
end it is equally certain that the forward move- 
ment of the Allies has not yet begun. Suppose 
the war were to come to an end now, what would 
' bo the i)osition ? The Germans hold Belgium — all 
but a few square miles- -a considerable portion of 
the fairest and wealthiest districts in France, and 
eastern Poland. Opposed to this, the Allies hold 
Galicia and some of the less important German 
colonies. Not a single square mile of Geraan 
territory is at present occupied by the Allies. Is 
not the balance immeasurably in favour of the 
Germans ? What then ? Well, it is the task of 
the Allies to throw the enemy back until he is at 
last driven to make a stand for the defence of the 
Fatherland, and then to carry on their ofiensive 
movement until the Germans themselves shall feel 
the horrors of the warfare wherewith they have 
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devastated their neighbours, and so nt last shall 
be driven to sue For such terms of peace ns the 
Allies shall bo disposed to grant them. We are 
only now beginning to realise the magnitude of 
this task. There are two ways in which it may 
be accomplished. The First i.s to make a territic 
onslaught on tlio German lines both east and 
west, and to drive the enemy back sto[) by .step 
by sheer hard fighting. Tliis can be done, but 
the mind shrinks fi'om contemplating the awful 
loss of life and bloodshed which such an attack 
entails. Shall wo find our attack on the German 
trenches any (3asier than that the Germans them- 
selves did when they attacked the British jrosi- 
tion, for instance, at Ypres And it is to he 
remembered that the Germans have had ample 
time to prepare a series of entrcmched positions 
behind their outlying defences, culminating in 
the grand series of fortifications behind the 
Rhine. All these positions can bo earried. Pro- 
bably when once the (Germans have connnericed 
their retrograde movement, and are in conse- 
quence dispirited, and it may be, demoralised, 
the successive attacks of the Allies will be. easier 
of accomplishment than the first. Nevertheless 
the casualties have y(it to run into many 
hundreds of thousands before the end is in sight, 
while the waste of money and munitions is 
appilling to contemplate. The Russians will find 
their task on the east no ea.sier than that of their 
Allies on the west. Twice at least tliey have 
found the German network of strategic railways 
an insuperable bar to the invasion of J’russia. 
Nevertheless there arc; no obstacles to the inva- 
sion of Germany which cannot be overcome by 
numbers and determination, but the cost in men 
and material is great enough to tenify the weak- 
minded amongst us. 

The second way in which the Giu iiiuns may 
be brought to their knees is by the process 
of stjirvation brought above by a rigid blockade. 
Ibis process is already in hand, and its 
effects are being keenly felt in Germany. It 
is slow but very sure. By this process Germany 
should bo driven to surrender at tljO|Very latest 
by the Summer of 1916. At first sight this 
method seems Ics.s costly than the first one, but 
it is to be doubted whether the bloodshed wdll be 
very much less in a prolonged trench warfare than 
in a shorter but more vigorous offensive move- 
ment. Certainly the cost in money will bo much 
greater. Mr. Asquith has stated that the war is 
costing England a million and a half sterling a 
day. That means that if it is carried on for a 


year from now, England will have to find another 
500 n)illion sterling, and to this must be added 
the enormous losses resulting ftom the dislocation 
of trede and the cessation of industry. Tlio ruin 
of Germany may be complete, but before the end 
has come, every one of ns throughout the Empire 
will have felt the pinch, and Biitain will have felt 
it keenly. 

Whichever method may be adopted — and proba- 
bly it will be a combination of the two, resulting 
in not so gi*eat a loss of life as that involved in 
an iin mediate and despeinte onslaught on the 
(Jeriiiaii trenches, nor in such a monetary loss as 
would result from a prolonged blockade, yet 
nevertheless demanding gi'oat and terrible loss. 1 
have trilid to show that the sacrifice that will be 
demanded of us aic such as to dismay tlie weak- 
hearted. Tliis is Gcimiany’s opportunity. Seeing 
that she cannot obtain that dominion oF the world, 
which she set out to obtain ; seeing that the 
prolongation of the Avar means ruin to hei’selF, 
she will doubtless try to work upon our selfish 
fears and to obtain the best terms that she can 
for herself by negotiation. She may offer to 
return to the t/no auU. She may even 

oiler to allow those colonies wliicdi have been 
wrested from lier to remain in tiie hands of the 
Allies. ^rh(‘re is no doubt tliat thme are people 
in the ranks of the latter, wlio, dismayed by the 
prosja^ct of the sacrifices demanded by a prolonga- 
tion of tlie wai’, would witli a\'idity seize njion such 
terms, and sJiould they be refused liy the allied 
governments, woidd form the nucleus of a “ Stop 
the war” party, Avhicli avouUI become a great and 
eA^er- increasing einbarrassmont to the governments 
in the accomplishment of theii task. K\"en noAV 
there arc; signs of the growth of such a party. 
From the Dailj/ Mail of 27th February, [ (juote 
the folloAving : 

Jjct there bo no ‘ penal peace,* orie« the tnagnani- 
mous ProfeHHor Pif;eu. Bet us make teims ‘with a na- 
tion Rtill Htrong.’ another Prof c^mhol- 'this one 

of Oxford — pleads that there bh.all bo no humiliation of 
Uerniany. Germany, who has spared nothing, shall her- 
self bo spared. Tlio niassaere of Belgium, Louvain, 
Rheims all must he torgotton and forgiven lest tbo 
fccliiigH of Germany should be hurt. 

Feelings of outraged jn.stice, of indignation 
may be kdt aside. Even from tlie point of 
view of our oAA'n selfish fears nothing could 
be more disastrous than to make peace Avith 
Germany “ still strong.” Should we make 
peace now on the terms which Geimmiy would 
offer, nothing is more certain than that the 
the pass«ige of a few^years will see us plunged 
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once again into this titanic conflict, which will be 
waged with even greater fieiceness and bitterness 
on both sides. Even to take the most optiiriistic 
view, we c.ould not hope to b'o relieved of that 
incubus of huge ai’inanients which has be(in 
th <5 scourge of Europe for the last forty years. 
Jiut it is useless to hope to be let oft’ so lightly. 
History, which lias furnished us with so many 
lessons iind analogies for the present war, once 
again tells us plainly that if we do not bring 
(Tlerinany to her knees now, Nve shall all la* at one 
another’s thi oats again within a decade. 

Twice during modern times has England had to 
wage war for tlie liberties of Kuro])e as well as 
to safeguard horsed f —against the onslaughts of a 
would-be w’'orld conqueror, just as she is doing 
to-day. In the om; cas(i the enemy was 
Louis X 1 V^, in the other it was Xapolcon. Inci- 
dentally the Kaiser William fl. is said to have 
set both of tJiese before him for an example. 
One wonders why lie has not lieen warned 
by their disastrous failures. Against Louis 
XIV. England fought all through the reign 
of William Jll. along \Nitli Jim* allies for 
the defence of the Low C.V)iinti i(‘s. Against tlie 
imsl.aughts of tlie Fnuudi that great (leneral, 
William, nia<lo a gallant and Miceessful stand, 
hut although lie (di(‘eked them lie could not 
defeat them. The w;ir dragged on from IGHD 
till J()i)7. 'J’here was a party then opposed to 
the wai*, as it is feared there may be now. The 
Englishmen of tlie day could not see their 
danger. They did not put their hearts into the 
war, nor back up tludr gallant king. In Jr»h7 
was concluded the Peace of Ryswick, piactically 
on the basis of the status tjna aiUc, What 
was the eonsecpieuee ? In 170- Kugl.-ind liad to 
embark on the war of the Spanish siieeessiori — a 
far bloodier and more costly wai* than the one 
which had been indecisi\eJy concluded in 1007. 

in 1703 England embarked on the war with 
Revolutionary Franci*, war wliicJi commencing 
for the salvation of Europe from anarchy, re- 
solved itself into one of defence against Najioloon. 
This war was brought to an end by tJie J’eaee of 
Amiens in 1802 — a. peace which was jiractically a. 
recognition of the status tiuo ante. In exactly 
fifty-one weeks after signing this peace, England 
and Franco were at war ngniu, and continued at 


war till 1814. Even this was not sufficient. 
When the Peace of Paris was signed in the latter 
year, it seemed that all danger from Napoleon was 
at an end. Yet Waterloo had to he fought before 
he WM-s finally defeated. 

If tliese examples are not enough, we turn to 
the wars with France in the middle of the 18th 
century. lu 1714 l^'iancc and England com- 
nieneeil to tight about their overse.is po.ssessioris. 
No decisive result was reached, and in 1748 was 
signed tlic treatv of Aix la Clhii])elle, with the 
inevitahlh! restorati(»n of conqu(*sts. Kut the 
e.ni^es of rivalry weie, not leinoved, and in 1756 
comineneed the Seven Years’ Wai*, which after 
iiiiieJi bloodshed and Josses at last brought the 
matter to a decision. 

Is not the lessfin driven home? History teems 
with examples of the danger of drawn wars. Ask 
any si*Iiuolhoy, w'hy, when the Persians in- 
v.iding (irt eco receivoil a. check at IMarathon in 
490 B.U., they come again in 480; why the truce 
lictweeii Athens and Sparta in 421 B.C. in the 
inid.st of tlie Peloponnesion war camo to nauglit ; 
w hy ho is troubled with the details of three Punic 
wars in Roman History, and not merely one? 
The answer is always the same. The most 
siiperlieial reading of history should prove to the 
most convinced pacificist that tlie only way to 
bring about a lasting peace between ourselves and 
(lermany is either for us to submit to Germany's 
demand for world dominion, cn* else to draw her 
teidh and deprive lier of the power of doing any 
liarm in the future. There is no middle course. 
If the dead bodies of onr brothers — Britons, 

(’olonials,Ulii*istians,Mussalnia ns, Hindus, Sikhs - 

do not cry out to us to linisli the w’ork for which 
they have so gladly laid down tlieir lives, let us 
tliink of our own pi*eeious skins and let e.ach one 
of ns enslii'ihe in our hearts the w’ords ^vhich the 
Piinie IVlinistca* first uttered in November of last 
, year, and repeated with solemn emphasis in tho 
Honso of Commons on the first of Max’clii 

Wc Hhall never Hhoath the sword, which we have 
not lightly drawn, until Liclgiuin recovers in full 
nioasuru all, and more than all, sho has sacrilicod, until 
France is adeijnately secure against the menace of 
aggression, until the rights of the sinaller nationalities 
of Europe are placed upon an unassailable foundation, 
and until tho military domination of Prussia is wholly 
and finally destroyed. 
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HYDERABAD* 


^ V \rDKHABAD ia the premier Native State in 
India and the poly^ronal tract lying 
between 15® JO’ and 20 ® 40’, north 
latitude, and, 74 ® 40’ and 81 o east 
longitude, with an area of 82,008 square 
miles, is commonly known as the Nizam’s 
Dominions. The tract, is in the centre of the 
Deccan plateau, bounded by Berar aiid the (Central 
Provinces on the nortJi, the I Jem hay Presidency 
on the north-wost, by the Kistna and Tnngabha* 
dra rivers on the south — the rivers forming the 
boundary of the Madras Presidency on the west 
by the Bombay Presidency and on the oast by 
the Wardha and Oodaveri rivers and the Madras 
Presidency. The Dominions aie easily divisible 
into two separate portions di tiering geologically^ 
and ethnologically — theldanjira ami the Dodaveri 
forming the lino of division. The north and 
western portion forms the TVapf»ean region and 
is inhabited by Mahrattas anti Kanarcse and the 
south and oast portion, or the cidtjaroous and gran- 
itic region, is peopled by Tolugns. The former 
is the region of wheat and cotton cultivation, the 
latter of rice and irrigation, the difference of food 
and environment being i-esponsible for veiy per- 
ceptible diJlerences in the condition and (dniracter 
of the two populations. There is a mountainous 
region, the average elevation of which is 1,250 feet, 
the highest summit being .‘1,500 feet. The rivers 
are the (lodaveri, the Kistna, the ’runghabadra, 
the Puma, the Peinganga, tlie Maiijira, the 
Bhima, the Maiier, the Musi, the VVindi, the 
IMunair and some other smallei- streams. There 
is a great variety of sui face and feature, wooded 
and picturesque, flat and undulating, with much 
fertile land, all of which has not yet been cultivat- 
ed, and a considerable sterile tract impossible to 
cultivate. There are several large artificial lakes 
the latest being a reservoir to provide the city of 
Hyderabad with good water, and to prevent the 
flooding of the Musi stream, which, in 1908, 
washed away a portion of the caty and occasioned 
enormous loss of life ajid property. * 

The principal mineral products are diamonds, 
gold, coal, hornblende, mica, corundum, graphite, 
garnets and copper and other miscellaneous products 
are Jivailable in abundance. The Singareni coal-bed, 
one ,o| the best known, averages 56 feet in thick- 

This is the first of a series of articles on The 
Native States of India,” which will appear in succes- 
eive issues of “ The Indian Review,” 


• ness. The flora of the State, if not so various and 
abundant as in Travancore and Mysore, contains 
valuable species of timber and fruit trees of many 
kinds. The fauna is marked by a great variety of 
wild animals from the elephant to the jackal, and 
feathered game is plentiful. The climate is agree- 
able during the greater part of the year, the rainy 
season beginning in.rune and ending in September, 
and the dewy'^ or cold sejison hi sting from October 
to January, so that there is only a short hot sea- 
son of four months which is disagreeable. The 
mean temperature of the State is about 81® F, 
and the average rainfall 50 to .*32 inches. 

Popidation'. ^TliB ])opulatioii of the State is 
15,574,076, tlie density vaiying considerably 
in the various towns :ind portions of the 
Dominions. Telugu is spoken by 46 per 
cent, of the population, Marathi by about 
26 per cent., Kanarese by 1 i per cent, and 
Urdu or Hindustani onlv by 10 per cent., the 
rermiining 5 per cent, speak other languages. The 
Kapus oi* K unbis are the groat agricultural caste 
.and form a little more than a quarter of the popula- 
tion . N ext in order of d ecren se are the Malas, Dhers 
and Madig.'is, occupying a low social position. 
The other main castes arc^ (lollas, (Dhangars) or 
shepherds, the Brahmins, the Vatshyas or traders, 
the Korwas, the Salas (weavers), the Goundlas 
(toddy drawer's and liquor vendors) and the Lam- 
badis or public; (;a,rricrs. The aboriginal tribes 
Ohonds and Bhils number about 65,000. 

llelifjion : — The population are adherents main- 
ly of two religions, Islam and Hinduism. There 
are also Aninii.sts, Christians, Jains, Sikhs and 
Zovoastrians. Islam and Christianity are the ordy 
proselytising religions showing a gradual growth. 

Miasioiiar}! I^Jnterjmae : — Christian Missionaries 
c:irvied on their work long rfgo in the Nizam’s 
Dominions, but it was not till 1854 that the first 
public; English school was opened by a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. The Roman Ca- 
tholic Mission very soon followed the example 
and among other missions working, medically, 
evangelistically and educationally, are the Wesley- 
an, the Baptist, and the American Baptist Telugu 
Missions. What progress the Salvation Army has 
made of late years is not known. 

Agricidtwral and Indaatrial : — Forty-six per 
cent, and more of the people are supported by 
agriculture and the principal crops are of jowari. 
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cotton, bajra, rice, til {Sesamum orientale)^ wheat, 
castor-seed, gram, linseed, tuar, karar, maize, 
raler, mung {Phaseoliis Mungo), Rodro {Paspa- 
lum scrobiculatmt), chillie.-*. tobacco and other 
minor crops, pulses, etc. Oranges, grapes and 
many Indian fruits are produced and sugar-cane 
is grown alternately with rice. Only very lately 
has an Agricultural Department been formed and 
particular attention is being paid to the cultivation 
of cotton. Industri/dly, the State is in a back- 
ward condition like other parts of Indiii. The 
weaving of silk and cotton is carried on ; gold 
and silver embroidery of superior quality, tasar 
silk fabrics, brocade and coloured silk and gold 
and silver thread, woollen carpets and rugs, 
filagree work, jewellery, bidri ware, sword blades 
and cutlery an<i smooth bore muskets, both the 
last of inferior (luality, are made. With the 
facilities of coal, iron and cotton in the Province, 
however, industrial expansion is only a question 
of time. 

Trade and Commerce : — There are no reliable 
statistics, but the internal trade is greater than 
the foreign trade. TJio chnnnels of trade are by the 
(i. I. P. Railway and the Ma<lras and E. C. Rail- 
ways which are connected with the Nizam VCiuaran- 
teod State Railway and with tlio Hyderabad-Oo<la- 
vori Valley Railway. Roads in the intcror, most- 
ly bad roads, form linos of corn mimifta Lion with 
the Railway lines. The principal exports are : — 
Linseed, castor- seed, other seeds, hides and skins, 
raw cotton and mi.scell:ineous produce in small 
quantities. The imports are cotton twist and 
yarn, piece-goods, grain, korosino oil, fruits and 
provisions, iron, tobacco and salt, besides the 
numerous European products now so necessary 
to Indian life. 

( yO mm unications : - — T1 le re are 471 mi 1 es of 
broad gauge and IlOl miles of narrow gauge rail- 
way lines in the State. The Harsi light railway 
runs for a short distance. (See Trade and Com- 
merce.) 

Education : — Education is genemlly in an ad- 
mittedly backward condition and every effort is 
being made to remedy this glaring defect. The 
Nizam’s Government has recently appointed a 
Director of Public Instruction. The Nizam’s 
College is affiliated to the Madras University. 
An Oriental College prepares students for the local 
vernacular examinations and there 2.5 high 
schools, 63 middle schools, 917 primary schools 
and 24 special schools. 

Antiquities : — Hyderabad possesses many ob- 
jects of archeological and historic interest such 
as forts, temples, cave-dwellings, etc. Golconda, 


Gulburga, Warangal, Raichur, Mudgal, Paraida 
and Naldrug are good examples of the old forts 
used in Indian warfare. The daves of Ellora, 
Ajanta, Aurangabad and Osmanabad (Dharaseo) 
are interesting survivals, while some of the Hindu 
temples are of great antiquity, notably those of 
liana mkonda, Tuljapur and Ambajogai. These 
antiquities are almost the oldest types of Buddhist, 
Jain and Brahminical architecture. Pine speci- 
mens of Mohammedan architecture are seen in the 
Gulburga Fort, the Char Mina, the Char Kamair 
and in the tombs of the Kutb kings. 

Administration : — The Nizam is the head of 
the State and governs more oi* less on constitu- 
tional lines. Like all Native Princes he often 
acts on his own initiative by special proclamation. 
II. II. the Nizam is just now his own minister. Sir 
Salar .lung III, who was Prime Minister till very 
recentl}^, being on leave. All matters of State im- 
portance are decided by the Council of the Prime 
Minister consisting of the five Assistant Ministers 
presiding over the financial, judicial, military, 
})iiblic works an*! ecclesiastical interests of the 
Dominions. The.se are finally disposed of by the 
Nizam himself. A strong Secretariat deals with the 
various departments and tlie territory is divided 
into divisions, talukns, etc,, with a suitable exe- 
cutive and controlling staff*. A Legislative Coun- 
cil of 21 members discusses and passes the laws 
of the State which finally receive the Nizam’s 
assent. Of this number of Councillors, 1.3 are offi- 
cial and ft non-official. The Minister is the Presi- 
dent. Of the non-offieial members some are elected. 

The laws are based on Mahommedan Jurispru- 
dence, the Hindu Shastras and special l.aws bind- 
ing on a pni'ticular community or customs and 
usages having the force r)f law. The laws in force 
in British India and elsewhere are also consulted. 
The State maintains a local post office and uses 
its own stamps. Tlie British postal operations 
are, perhaps, larger, but both systen).s work ami- 
cably. The State lias its own currency, the Os- 
inania Sicca rupee with small coinage. The Ma- 
bubia rupee was stiaick in IVlOI the ratio of such 
rupees being llo or so to British rupees 100. 
The Nizam has a considerable army of nearly 

20.000 troojis of which 6,000 are regulars, and 

14.000 irregulars. The Niz.‘im’s imperial Service 
Troops are Avell-knownand are nearly 700 strong. 
They are just now at th(i Fi*ont in Prance fighting 
the Germans. 

History of the State : — The history of the State ia 
lost in antiquity as it goes back to Dravidian times. 
King Asoka, two or three centuries before Christ, 
held sway over parts of what is now the Nizam’s 
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Dominions. Tluit svvjiy was followed by the 
sway of three great Hindu dynasties tlie Pallavsis, 
the Chalukyas and the Vadavas. Then tlnu'e was 
a Mahommedaii irruption in 1294 and suhse(]nently 
for about five centuries, vai*ious dynasties, and 
chitiftaius held sway in parts, and waged an un- 
ceasing w'ar till Aurangzebe of the groat Moghuls 
established Chin Ivulich Khan, who was a des- 
cendant of the lirst ( ^iliph Abu Bakr, and in the 
female line of the Prophet Mohammed, as liis Vice- 
roy and Subadar of the Deccan in 1713, with the 
title of Nizam-ul-jMuIk Baliadur Fateh Jung, in 
the laxity of sway from distant Delhi and the in- 
trigues and <[uarrels in that city, Fateh Jung 
found his opportunity, and asserted his indopoml- 
once, and confirmed that ]W)sition by winning 
the battle of SJiakiir Kelda in Oi'toher 1724. The 
first Nizam died in 1 748, and up to I 7f)l the Static 
was involvofl in the, struggle hetwoen the French 
and Knglish for supremacy. In 1 701 the Ni/am 
finally cleoided to support the British, and entered 
into a treaty and he and his peo[)le have been 
loyal ever since. The Nizam was the British Ally 
in crushing thtj j\lahi*attos and Pind.irtJes and, 
dining the struggle with [lydernnd Tippu and, 
through the critical yc.vrs of tlie Mutiny, the 
Nizam has been consi.stimtly loyal to the British 
in India The King Krnperor luis refen*ed to 
him as “ Our Friend and faitlifnl Ally. ’ 

77/.« -No history of tlie State, liowover 

brief, can be complete without ;i rofej ence to the 
Berans, a tract of country iitlierwise known as the 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts with an :iiea of 
17,710 sq. miles and with a population of over 
2,84.3,998. This Province was ail ministered by 
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the British Government since 185.3' on behalf of 
the Nizam. In IHfiO a new treaty was concluded ' 
with the Nizam by which a debt of 50 lakhs due from 
him was cancelled and the territory of Surapur 
and the districts of Dharaseo and llaichur were 
restored to the Nizam as a partial reward for his 
support in 1857. On his part the Nizam ceded 
certain districfc.s on the left bank of the (lodaveri 
and agreed that the l^erars should beheld intrust 
for the purpo.sos specified in 1853 treaty. The 
Berars were a.s.signed indefinitely to the British 
Government, for tlie up-keep of the Hyderabad 
Contingent troops for the Nizam’s use — the 
surplus revenues of the Province, if any, to be- 
paid to the Nizam. By an agreement of 1902 
the sovereignty of the Nizam over the Berars was 
ro-aUirmed and the tract was leased to the British 
Government in jierpetuity to an annual rental 
of Ks. 25 lakhs. I'ho Biitish ( j 1 o vein men t were to 
admiaistei* the Beivu’s.as tliey thought desirable and 
were given free power to nunganize and control 
the Hyderabad (,^mtingen tend wore responsible for 
the .safety and protection of tht3 Nizam’s State. 7’he 
(Contingent w.is in the y(‘ar following the treaty 
made .MU integral part of the Indian Army and the 
admini.strafcion of tlii3 Berars tract is now under the 
Chief Commi.^.sioncr of the (yeritral Provinces. 

/Wso'H'fJ : — d’ho ])re.sent Nizam is 11. H. 
A.saf Jah, M uzaHar uI- Mamalik, Nizam-ul-M iilk, 
Xi/am ud-D.iulah, Nawah, Mir Sir Osman Ali 
Khan Bali.'ulur, Fateli lvh:in. He was boiii on 
the fith A]»ril, I 88fi and ascondod the Musnad on 
the 29tli August 191 I. 

He has shown much intia-est in the State 
administration .and ])erson.ally supervises allairs. 


DESTINY 

nr MRS. saroj/sj xjjjx'. 

Il chanced on the noon of an April day 
A dra^onply paused in his sunward p/av ; 
And fnrkd his ■flight for a passing hour 

To draw the soul oj a passion flower 

Who caret if a ruined blossom die, 

O bright, blue, wandering dragonfly ? 

II. 

Love came by with his carven flute. 

Ills glowing eye and his winged fool ; 

“ / am weary f he murmured, “ 0 let me rest 
In the sheltering joy of your fragrant breast.'’' 
At dawn he jled and kft no token .... 
Who cares if a Womatfs heart be broken t 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 

BY 

PROF. J. NELSON FRASER, M.A. 


OWAUD the end of July 1914, 1 left Odessa 
and ct'ossed the Black Sea to Constant!- 
nople. “ Black Sea,” it is justly named, 
and no one need puzzle his head over the 
epithet, as perad venture a man may over the 
Mare Rtibram, Be it due to the muddy bottom 
or to some property of tlie water itself, even under 
a blue sky the Black Sea is a sort of steely colour, 
chilly and unlovely beside the azure of the Medi- 
terranean. It was calm enough when 1 emssed 
it, and other conditions were propitious, for the 
steamer — a new one — was one of the most luxuri- 
ous I have ever seen — built of course in Great 
Britain for a Russian Company. Ciiarges propor- 
tionately high. 

Almost before you know it you are gliding up 
the Bosphorus. Rambling hills on either hand, 
dotted with innumerable houses and vill.as, and 
occasionally crowned by a fragnuMit of a Genolese 
or Turkish fortification. The scene is interest- 
ing, but it will not much move an experienced 
traveller. The architecture is all commonplace 
and the fortifications are not large enough to be 
imposing — at least from the deck of a passing 
steamer. Their dark history of war and crime, of 
intrigue and misery, may be partially known to a 
few experts, but the general reader is ignorant of 
it. There is nothing that possesses, say, the gran- 
deur of Chillon or the place among immortal 
themes that Chillon owes to Byron’s verse. The 
modern villas belong mostly to rich or noble 
Turks — the Khedive had one of them, that is to 
say, the Khedive of 1914. 

Constantinople proper you do not see till you 
reach the Golden Horn. This is a small arm of 
the Bosphorus, running at right angles to it. 
Naturally you do not see it, till you enter it, and 
then you find, quite suddenly, that you are in the 
very heart of Constantinople. The city occupies 
the low hills surrounding the Horn, so closely 
that there is not an inch of empty ground any- 
where ; you see nothing but tier after tier of 
houses rising above you. The eflfect is startling 
enough, especially as you come upon, the scene so 
suddenly, but I quite decline to call it beautiful. 
The moment your eye lights on any particular 
39 


building it is seen to be moan and hideous ; a 
square block with sijuare windows in it, the colour 
harsh and staring. The only objects that break 
the monotony arc one or two fine mosques ; there 
is also the Pala(;e quarter, where a few towers are 
visible. 

Turning }’onr bjudt on the Golden Horn and 
looking across the Bosphorus you perceive Galli- 
poli, which will not long interest you, as it wholly 
resembles Constantinople, without anything of 
historic interest to promise the explorer. The 
quay where steamers touch lies just at the junc- 
tion of the Horn and the Bosphorus ; it is small 
but sullicient for its purpose, and J had no trouble 
in landing and lodging in} self at the Hotel 
Germania. 

All the hotels lie up the hill on the noi-th side 
of the lloTTi, in the quarter called Porn, which has 
always been the foreigners’ place of residence. It 
is now an immense straggling region, with fairly 
good streets of a commonplace continental type. 
Here ai’O situated the best shops of Constan- 
tinople, but compared witli those of other European 
cities tliey are neither splendid nor interesting. 
There is an excellent system of cars placing all 
parts of tlie city in (‘onimunication. 

Constantinople of the Turks lies on the other 
side of the Horn, which is now crossed by a fine 
pontoon bri<lge. The caiques of ancient days 
have now vanished, their place being taken by a 
crowd of little steamers. This change is a gi’eat 
loss from the icsLlietic point of view, as the 
steamers burn soft co.il, which fills the Horn with 
dense suttbcMting smoke. 

The buildings of the old city are a degree more 
interesting than those of IVra. Most of them 
are just the same in type and look as though 
fifty years might be the limit of their antiquity, 
but tiicre are some ])ictiiresque little bits, where 
vines over trellised court-yards, and occa- 
siomilly there is a fragment which speaks of the 
middle ages or even a remoter past. The streets 
are very narrow and crooked and lead nowhere, 
and even with Badecker’s excellent maps much 
patience is needed to make your way about. This 
patience, however, at the time of my visit was 
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not tried by dirt or foul smells. ThA cleanliness 
of the whole city i^i:uck tii^ as astonishing. I 
understand, of course, that this is^an innovation-; 
a few years ago the tourist’s letiding imfiression 
of Constantinople wjis one of dirt and d(»gs. 
Both tO‘day have equally vanislied.* 

Equally vanished is the Coimtantinoplo of remote 
antiquity. Whatever is left of it is presumably 
in part underground, for cities have a strange way 
of hoisting themselves on tlio shoulders of their 
predecessors ; the most striking scone in this kind 
visible to-day is the Atmeiduii. The Uorse-Maidan, 
we Anglo-Indians would say ; it was a Turkish 
place of exercise occupying the place of the Hippo- 
drome. The reforming activities of recent years 
have turned it into a pleasant little gju den, where 
the sacred relics which it enshrines are honoured 
with duo care, 'rhe most ancient of thefte is the 
granite obelisk which Theodosius biought from 
Egypt ; it was erected hero on a porlestal, where 
he and his family are represented in their box at 
the circus. The visitor, probably inori? or less 
familiar with things Kgyptian, will no doubt gaze 
with utmost curiosity on the pedestal, where the 
clumsy grouping of the Jloyal Family gives us no 
exalted idea of the Court or their art. 

More moving in its interest is the bronze pillar 
which once .supported the tripod at Dclplii conse- 
created by the Greeks after their vi(;tory at Flataea. 

Round the pillar are carved the bodies of throe 
snakes, who.se heads were struck oil’ by Mahmud 
when he entered the city in 145.*}. Thus what is 
left is now (as usually) but a fragment of the pfist ; 
it serves no other purpose than to make the past 
for a moment real. Our early acquaintance with 
the past being founded on books, our first 
sight of the actual lelics of antiquity brings with 
it a pleasing shock of conviction and reality. Of 
course under other circumstances this experience 
might be connected with literature. In India, for 
instance, where all great monuments are vaguely 
ascribed to the Fandus, we miss the sense of 
connection with their authors which we should 
derive from some written historical record of 
their origin. ^ 

No doubt there are many small traces of the 
Byzantine age which the eye of the traincid archa 3 o- 
logist would detect, but for the tourist these do 

* The dogs’ lives were Hparod but they were transport- 
ed to an UDOccapied island where, through seme over- 
sight of Destiny, they were starved to death. 

Bacon somewhere remarks on the charity of the 
Turks towards animals; it was at Constantinople that a 
Christian boy “ had like to have been put to death, for 
tiptt iu a wa^idbness he gagged a long-billed fowl.” 


not exist, and when he has surveyed the Atmeidan 
he had better turn at once to the Museum. 
This is a large aiid very creditable institution, 
where the only trace of the old Turkish spirit js 
that you are not allowed to take notes. I almost 
wished that the authorities had something better 
to look after, so painstaking was their care of many 
insignificant fragments of antiquity. Destiny, 
however, has only committed to them one first 
rate treasure, the Aloxandei*’ Sarcoph.agus. It 
was once thought to contain the clay of the 
great Emperor himself, Imt this is now known 
to bo out of the question. It is a marble 
structure, with deep reliefs on every side, 
the figures being comparatively small and pic- 
torial as much as plastic in their effect. On 
two sides there are battle-scenes of Persians 
.and Macedonians, on two otheis limiting scones. 
The most successful is one of the batile-scen 0 .s, 
and it is one of the finest pieces of Gseek art in 
existence. The drapery, the flesh, the pose and 
the action all shovV the iinai)pro.‘U‘hable grace and 
chirm of Greece; it is strange to find them 
associated with a scene of cruelty and bloodshed. 
But yon cm hirdly think of it as a battle piece — 
not at loist till you have quite forgotten its artistic 
qualities or take them simply for granted. This, 
for me at least, in the moment of my arrival, w,as 
impossible, for 1 came from Japan, wlieto 1 had 
learned to worship — sis T did then and do now — 
the i\rt of Mongolisi ; but there is notliing in it 
to eclipse Greece, and it was a kind of renaissance 
on entering the Turkisli M useum wliorf- f expected 
nothing of the kind • to find myself face to face 
with a masterpiece of Athens. 

We return once more to art and sirchitecture. By 
the Atmeidan stands the famous mosque, once the 
(Jhurcb ofAja Sophia, llagia Sophia, tlie Divine 
wisdom of Cbristian theology. It makes but a poor 
impression from the outside, like all Byzantine 
architecture. The minarets aie tall and graceful 
and like tlie minarets of other mosques they lend 
one — the only — poetii! touch both to the building 
itself and the masses of the architecture of Con- 
stantinople. This unimposing character of the 
exterior makes the first stop into the building all 
the more striking ; you are (piite overwhelmed by 
its grandeur, its far-reaching tremendous lines 
and the extraordinary impression of finality that 
it makes. I think myself there is* always 
something of this impression about the 
round arch ; it is tho most enduring of all 
architectural forms and of course it is pre- 
dominant in the Byjantine style. There are 
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round arches and colonnades forming the side- 
walls of Santa Sophia, the great dome is round, 
and a great son^e of harmony pervades the 
whole intenor. No less is it pervaded by a 
strong impression of antiquity, the colour of the 
stone being deepened an(l mellowed by the flight 
of centuries. Mahommedan ritual has not much 
changed the general appearance of things ; there 
is of course no Ciiristiun altar, and in the empty 
apex a mihrab has been cut in the wall ; a few 
stone pulpits are scattered aliout, and that is all. 
The raosjiics have been damaged and partially 
obliterated. 

Other mosques in Constantinople have all been 
framed on the linos of this, and as this was the 
first I visited, the others did not much iuKpress mo. 
Without much expectation F came therefore to 
the Siiloinianio Mosijue, leading unriiovod in. 
Raedccker tliat it was buiifc by an Albanian in 
1 550, with the especial design of excelling Aja 
Sophia in its own style. Tliis did not seem at all 
likely, and more imitation of any work of art, no 
matter liovv successrul, moves no spectator 
to great admiration. Jlub what was my amaze- 
ment, on surveying the building, to find that 
the architect had indeed fultllled oi at least justified 
his proud attempts ; the Suleirimnic not only 
fears no comparison with its great ])redecossor 
but even in some small [»oiuts excels it. In smno 
details of the pillars and niches within it seems to 
mo more perfectly successful, and whether tliis 
opinion bo right or not at least theie can be no 
doubt of its supremo success. Of course I am 
well aware that to deliver a verdict on sucJi great 
buildings from the impressions of a single visit 
is presumptuous. To appreciate and judge them 
with discretion you must wander about them and 
sit in them for many hours, or many days, even 
thi'ougli many years, but when tliis is out of the 
question one must oiler a first impression for 
what it is worth. And though Aja fjophia has more 
tragic memories and occupies a vaster space in 
history and in the thoughts of men, still, if I 
had but a day in Constantinople again T should 
first retinii to the Suleimanio. 

Be it observiid that T had nine day.s in Con- 
stantinople on this visit, but tliey were not da}.s of 
philoisoplj}' and calm iii.’^jau tion of luonuiiieiits. 
On tlie contrary it was just dining tlio.se dH>s 
that the Oreat Bowers were firing oil’ declara- 
tions of war against each other ; like ordnance of 
tln^ largest calibre these filled the sky with long- 
echoing reports, proclaiming the end of a secular 
epoch. It needed but little reflection to presage 


at least as possible the ruin of ConstantinopU 
and Santa Sophia, and I felt as it were laid upon 
us the duty of* seeing them before they perish- 
ed — blit I had also to got myself away in good 
time and there was a serious question of funds, 
for all my money was in Russian notes and 
nothing was negotiable. Thos : Cook was besieged 
by distressed tourists, clamouring for money . 
and uriappeased by the sympathy which was all 
be could offer them. I found myself reduced to 
a meal a day, iny excursions circumscribed and 
even my thoughts disagreeably pre-occupied. 
Finally, Code S(|ueezod out a little gold, a com- 
p.atriot changed a note, and an Italian boat — the 
(khirri — blessings on its name — took me and a 
vast ciowd of other fugitives to the Piraeus. 

1 anticipate, however, and before I deal with 
the parting scene 1 will speak of the population 
of Constantinople. 

Gone, for over, t may say, is the gorgeous past. 
A trace of it passed before my ©yes in a little 
book of picturcis, which 1 bought from a Turkish 
hawker on the quay. Here are types of all 
olficials and functionaries of the Sublime Porte, 
in the days of its haughty splendour. There were 
no tourists in those days, but how they would 
have feasted their eyes on the many coloui’ed 
turbans and rolies by which the Sultan\s retinue 
made themselves known, each in his degree, Grand 
Vizier, l^oliccman, liigli or low, mute or eunuch, 
Scribe or Judge. Now all but a dream. No 
crowd haunts the I^lIace Doors ; the Sublime 
Porto, like the Castle of Bombay, is but an official 
phrase. 

Even the common dress of oM Turkey, the 
baggy trousers and turban, are seldom to be seen 
in the city, though I saw enough of them among 
the soldiers that were mobilised. Educated Turks 
all wear European dress, the fez alone proclaiming 
the JMussalmaii, though the fez itself is misleading, 
since many Armenian.^ wear it. But monotony of 
dress would not pievent the street crowd from 
being intensely interesting, if only you had a 
friend to e.vpiain it to you. Otherwise, it is 
impo.s.sible to tell whom }uii luv. looking at. The 
'rurkisli women do indeed, not a few of them, 
even to day go jibont veiled, in solemn black 
di'os.se.s that in flame no stranger's passions. But 
many have taken to Kuropean garments and 
such cannot by a stranger’s eye be distinguished 
from Females of othei- races. And many races 
crowd the streets of Constantinople; Greeks, 
Ltnlians, Jews, Armenians and noii-descripts from 
all parts of South-Eastern Europe. Black eyes 
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and complexions cream or sallow are common 
amongst them all. So, too, in Constantinople is 
stylish dress. Tlie vei-y pooi’ pieauniably keep 
to their own quarters, for J saw little of 
them and beggars are no longer allowed in 
prominent places. Perhaps they have been 
provided for elsewhere; like the dogs ; I know not. 

. The good humour of the populace struck me 
very much — considering what a crisis prevailed. 
Thei’e were struggling crowds at the bank.s - 
struggling for nothing ! — ami crowds at the bakers’ 
shops struggling for bread. But there was no 
loud talking and no quarrelling. Even the 
soldiers, Ifrcnch, German and Turkish, all leaving 
to fight each oilier, all agreed not tu (juarrel in the 
streets of Constantinople, i think it must have 
been present to every one’s mind what fearful 
scenes might be enacted if disoidcr once began 
there, with countless thousands of ancient ene- 
mies face to face and no police force of any size to 
restore order. Tilings might easily develop into 
a massacre unprecedented in the whole history of 
bloodshed. 1 at least thought so, and perhaps 
others; at any rate the whole crowd showed 
itself wonderfully (juiet and self* control led. 

But where amidst them all was the veritsible 
Turk ? To see him was indeed my chief desire 
in visiting (Jonstantinople. For he is not the least 
part of the great question, what i.s Europe and 
what is Asia Who then is the Turk ? It is 
not easy to spot him even in Constantinople, not 
even in a moscjue, for many visitors from Central 
Asia draw themselves up in line among the 
Turkish believers in the mosques. I’orbaps the 
Turkish regiments afforded the best chance of 
discerning the Turkish features and if this 
be so, and if my own judgment is correct, 
then (i) the Turk is a white man, (ii) his 
features are something like those of old-ftishionod 
Scotland. It would not follow that the Turkish 
invaders of the fifteenth century wore the same 
features, for (i) natural features change from age 
to age, (ii) there has no doubt been a great mix- 
ture of foreign, even of European blood, amongst 
the Turks. Nevertheless I venture o^ these con* 
jectures as not impossible (i) the Turks never 
were a Mongolian people ; (ii) they are closer 
allied to the Persians than to the Mongols ; (iii) 
but closer to the white than to the sallow or olive 
coloured races (remembering indeed that these 
white races should mther be called florid,” and 
that the wliite races, as opposed to the brown, 
should be divided into .sallow and florid). Probably 
the ancestors of the [Hungarians ^were not very- 


different from those of the Turks, though 
in Europe they have* become their determined 
enemies. What stepped in between them was 
the Christian religion, and later the growth of 
political and moral freedom (** individualism ”) 
in Europe. This last is the chief dividing line 
between Europe and Asia, though it came very 
nearly being crossed by the Ambs ; Ibn 
Khaldoun is more modern in tone than any 
European of his age. But it was never in sight 
among the Turks, though their character has 
some elements that appeal "^to the European, and 
the actual gulf between them and the European of 
the fifteenth century was comparatively small. 
The name of Ohri.stianity — for one doubts if much 
veal ditlerence in point of view lay beneath it — kept 
them apart, and incessant war hardened their 
mutual sentiment. Later on, the movement of 
the Ko volution ci-eated a more real breach than 
anything that preceded it. 

Turkey had its own llevolution a few years ago, 
.and wo know that her friends had great hopes of 
her future. Nor, if as judged by Constantinople 
alone, would those hopes appear groundless. 
There is no doubt that much has been gained in 
the administration of the city and real — probably 
permanent- -progress has set in. It is in this 
country districts, as 1 am told, that the worst 
failings of old Turkey survive, the corruption, 
misgovernment and cruelty which made the 
name of the whole country a reproach. There 
is only too much evidence in support of 
these changes ; but 1 think without being 
an optimist that there was plenty at Con- 
stantinople to encourage a hope that good influen- 
ces might spread abroad and redeem the future. 
Unfortunately the Turks have taken the wrong 
turning in the war, so their opportunities for 
good or bad government are likely to be cut 
short. 

1 fancy that most tourists will cany away from 
Constantinople some kindly feelings towards the 
Turk. Whatever be his corruption in office, he 
is an honest man in private dealings, at least more 
holy tlian his neighbours in the Levant. 
Having been bred to a ruling part he does not 
practice importunities for huckshiah^ and if 
you treat him like a gentleman he does not 
impose on you. His manners and his speech are 
quiet, and I fancy he must be classed among the 
taciturn rather than the voluble of mankind. 

Constantinople 1 left as one of the stream of 
refugees. Very thankful I was to find myself on 
the Capri surveying the quay behind me 
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There were streams of country Turks mobilised 
for the great adventure, trkmping in with their 
few belongings slung in bags about them, press- 
ing forward to the depots where arms and 
uniforms were served out and thence onwards 
to the frontier. Most of them were young, but 
there were many grizzled heads to be seen and 
age itself was not spared. Nothing was spared. 
The cab horses were all seized, and I could 
scarcely get myself and my baggage transported 
to the quay. Turkey surely meant to strike that 
very moment and 1 cannot imagine now what 
held her back. 

Eighteen nationalities crowded tlie Capri, She 
came from Odessa, and brought with her three 
Englishmen, escaped by a miracle from Haku. 
Then there were hundreds of fugitive Greeks, 
battered wretched people who ought on every 
ground of reason to have flung themselves into 
the sea, but far from doing so had made it the 
aim of their lives to multiply their kind, l^fany 
were going from Constantinople to Smyrna — 
no great change of misery. But people like these, 
born and bred to misery, do not seem to feel it ; 
paradoxically, as one may say, they seem to be 
comfortJible only in a state of mi.sery. If, for 
instance, you could cure their sore eyes, they 
would be uneasy till they got them infected again. 
Endless bundles they (;arried with them ; broken 
furniture, as cumbrous and unprofitable as Bar- 
dolph^s late-case ; in good sooth they were a 
“ picturesque crowd. Sleeping among them there 
was a Russian millionaire, with his pockets stuffed 
full of Russian notes. Tn the first class there was 
an American rich' in gold, who gave half a sovereign 
to the boatman at Smyrna and perad venture came 
neai'er being robbed and murdered than he 
imagined. 1 hope he got through to the Stars 
and Stripes all right. Then there were French 
and Italians, and heaps of Germans. 1 sat at table 
with eleven Germans and one Russian. We were all 
at war, yet, we were all good friends on that boat. 
Those Germans were all men of nearly forty years 
of age, dragged from their families and their busi- 
ness to danger and possibly to death and almost 
certainly to ruin, but their tone was cheerful 
and quite friendly to Great Britain. They 
were not Germans of to-day’s Imperial mould 
but Germans of an earlier day, which no one 
esteems more than myself. We exclvi iged views 
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a little, not losing right of realities or forgetting 
our countries’ causes, but joining in a hope 
that human nature would not be degraded nor 
human good feeling swept away by the coming 
struggle. Germany has done much in the last 
three months to bring about this disaster to 
Europe and the world, but 1 am glad to think 
my own last interview with the enemy was one 
from which (when they are scourged into peni- 
tence) 1 can draw strength against malice and 
catch a vista of reunion. In our dealings with our 
fellow- men it is always general views that foster 
enmity and cynicism, kindly feeling springs up 
between man and man. **I hate mankind,” 
said Swift, but I can make a shift to love Tom 
and Dick and Harry.” 

Swiftly the Cajrri turned from the quay, and 
glided out of the Golden Horn, and in a moment 
the myriad houses of the city, the mosques and 
the seraglio was lost to view. The voyage was not 
uncomfortable. The food was excellent. The 
passengers by common consent avoided all quar- 
relling and the horror of the scene disappeared in 
a kind of gaiety. We had an anxious day at the 
Dardanelles, where the Turks for twenty-four 
hours refused to pass us. Their attitude was 
variously interpreted by the passengers. Some 
opining they had lost a torpedo, others that 
nothing more was designed than to establish 
the power of Turkey. Anyhow, there we lay 
for a day, surveying the long hills that line the 
Strait, gaunt wildernesses, of no civilisation 
reminiscent or prospective. Next us was the 
^^ayJudien^ crowded with French reservists, who 
had left Pera four days before, with much waving 
of tricolours and singing of the Marseillaise. 
Now they were Turkish prisoners — and I believe it 
was weeks before they escaped. We were luckier, 
for next day our release was sanctioned, and a 
tug was sent to guide us through the mines. We 
did not fail to follow her inch by inch, till at last 
she hooted in token of our security and we joy- 
ously hooted a triple note — at once acknowledg- 
ment and farewell. 

Thence to the Piraeus. A moment’s sensation, 
as the Breslau and Goeben raced past us ; a little 
tedium at Smyrna and at last the Piraeus. 
Most of the passengers went on with the Cajni^ 
but I tumbled ashore and stepped forth to re- 
connoitre for another campaign. 
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E propoHe in this article to deduce, as far 
as possible, from details culled from poli- 
ticil history those unwritten rules and 
priiiciides which actuated the dealings of 
our Mussulman rulers in their wars with each 
other and with their neighbours of other creeds. 

CAUSUS BELLI. 

Various (iauses contributed to the wars of 
Islam in India. ])esire for sea -trade and land- 
empire was probably the main cause in the 
earliest times. The invasions of the 1 Ith century 
aimed at booty and plunder and at the glory of 
iconoclasm. ]jator wars were due to lust of 
dominion. Their results ripened into the Afghan 
kingdom of Delhi and the Mughal empire of 
Hindustan. During the same period the desire 
for the profits of the sea-borne trade of India 
actuated the settlements of the Muhammadans in 
Malabar and their wars with local Rajahs there 
and with the Portuguese new-comers. Jt is true 
that the one great element in these wars was the 
iconoclastic zeal and desire to make converts. 
But the force of religion has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. The colonies of Mussulman Arabs in 
Sindh set up a government there, which was as 
remarkable for religious tolerance as it w.is for 
economic efficiency. The descendants of Arabs 
and Moorish settlers in Malabar disjilayed their 
fanatical zeal against the fanatical Poj'tuguese, but 
they had been living for long ages in that pai-t of 
the country respecting the i-eligious customs 
apd usages of the Malabarians. Secondly, in 
addition to wars between the laithful and the 
Infidel, there were also wars betfveen one 
sect of Muhammadans and another. When 
a Sunni ruler made war on a Shijili king, the 
Shiah soldiers in the employ of Mie former stddom 
showed any scruples in lighting with brother- 
Shiahs in the army of the latter. Even men of 
the same sect thought little oT slaughtering their 
fellow-religionists when their leader had to wade 
to the throne through slaughter and civil war. 


Nor can it bo said that -these wars were more 
conspicuous for Juiiminity than the wars of the 
Islamites with men of alien faiths. 

c'omhatAxM's. 

The ethics of warfare largely depend ot\ the 
formation of a class of combatants subjected to 
drill and discipline, and the control po.ssessed over 
therii by those responsible for tlio conduct of hos- 
tilities. The armies of the j>eriod consisted of a 
sort of feudal arr,ay, of batids of mercenaries en- 
gaged from time to time, and of a national militia 
recruited in rare cases by comjiulsory enlistment. 
Every Jnghirdar was hound to bring into the field 
a definite number of troops in accordance with the 
rank of maymh held by him, European travel- 
lers like Bernier state that in important cam- 
paigns the people at largo were bound to follow 
their ruler. Mercenaries were freely emjdoyed, 
ospecaally in the declining days of Mughal rule, 
and they had no stomach foi- h.ard or Consistent 
fighting. It was difficult to maintain the rules of 
war in a motley ariay whose pay was mostly in 
arrears. 'Fhe infantry were a despised force. 
There were a few picked troops round the person 
of the king oi* emperor ; the rest were a mere 
rabble of foot soldiei's and camp followers. The 
fate of a battle depended on the conduct of the 
cavalry and the elefiliants of the lino. 

Discipline in the Mughal army, already despi- 
cable in the eyes of Sher Shah, was hopelessly at 
fault in the days of Khali Khan. Army organi- 
sation was defective too as the troops belonging 
to the noblemen could not bo easily got 
under and kept in co-ordination subject to 
tlie onlers (^f the central conti'olling power. 
The abserure of .a diaiii of subordination among 
the sectional (U)mmanders w.js felt soon after a 
battle began. Abstuice of instruction in tactics 
must be held to aecdunt for thi* small number of 
officers as compared with tlie men in the Mughal 
army lists. The fall of the Mughal empire was 
mainly due to these military difficulties. Such as 
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they were, any effectual check on the horrors ot 
war on the field of battle must have been difficult 
in most cases. 

WEAPONS OP WAR. 

There is hardly any evidence of restrictions as 
regards the employment of instruments in war- 
fare. The sword, spear and javelin, wcjre in 
ordinary use, but fighting was done .also without 
such instruments. The army contained gladia- 
tors, wrestlers and boxers, besides flingei-s, tnintTK 
and mariners. It was obviously contraiy to 
etiquette to attack an unarmed pei'son with the 
aid of woa{x)iis or for a third person to interfere 
when two were engaged in hand-to-hand combat. 
Mussalman gunnery was more efiicient than th.at 
of the Hindus, thanks to the attention paid to 
artillery by the Turks and Egyptians. The guns 
shot not merely shot and shell aimed at the life 
of the enemy, but materials calculated to inflict 
torture on the flesh. J^ead, rockets, exjdosives and 
Naphtha balls are mentioned by Mussalman 
writers of the Afghan period. .Turks of the 
eleventh century seem to liavo used a ‘ magic 
stone which raised a thick fog to cause confusion 
in the r.‘xnks of the enemy.’ Hut these are rare 
instances. Warfare was conduct(Ml as a rule with 
the ordinary instruiiioiits, not prohibited by the 
modern rules of international law. 

METHODS OF WAIIFARK. 

It cannot be said that with the Muhamin.atl.ans 
warfare was a ‘ game governed by (daborate rules * 
as it Wiis among the Hindus in ancient and 
media? val times. But a recent writer goes too 
far when he says that the Mussalman soldiers 
were altogether unhampered hy these rules 
of war. It is true that night- fighting and 
ambuscades were not plainly forbidden by 
the law and practice of Islamite? nations even 
in Mughal times. Nor can it be said, as 
of Hindu warfare, that the men of the 
contending armies were comrades and compani- 
ons till the beat of drum drew them apart and 
after its resounding stopped the military opera- 
tions of the day. But these are instances whOl'e 
an invading army thought it its duty to tfive the 
enemy warning of its intended approach, and 
where peaceful negotiations were tried before 
hostilities wore formally declared. Fighting was 
in most c.ases in the open plain and carried on in 
a bold straightforw.ard fashion. There was a 
great measure of chivalry in many of the wars. 
It may be said, on the whole, that the open 
fighting of the Mughal army stood in contrast to 


the guerilla warfare and sharp reprisals of the 
Mahrattas. Buses and stratagems iH^'dre dbubt- 
less employed on both sides. Instances there are 
where the surrender of an enemy was hastened 
by poisoning the wells and vitiating their food 
and drink, but these dishonourable devices were 
very rarely used, indeed. 

ENEMY ]*ERSON. 

Scanty regard w.as shown to the person of the 
enemy. It is true that soldiers who applied for 
quarter wore granted their request in normal 
cases. Ihirani specinlly mentions the fact that 
Alauddiu refused quarter to the Mongol invad- 
ers. But Mughal conquerors even the best 
of them took an inhuman pride in erecting 
pyramids of the heads of the fallen enemy. Cap- 
tured sjiies of course suffered a cruel death. Cap- 
tured I’ebols were im}>aled or put to death with 
excruciating torture. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that wo are speaking of mediicval times 
when horrors of war were great among other 
nations as well. Purchas says of Akbar’s empire 
th.at “ there is no instance in the world’s history 
of such a kingdom having been won not only 
with so small an amount of human suffering but 
with so positive? a relief from oppression.” This 
language of exaggeration certainly contains &n 
element of truth and may bo made much of 
by one ambitious of obtaining a comparative 
estimate. 

ENEMY OIlARACTEIl. 

Enemy character was acquired not merely by 
those who fought in the field but by their family 
and dependents. The capture of women and 
children belonging to the combatants was an 
unknown thing till the time of the Khaljis. But 
it became the fashion in later times that the 
women should pass into the harem of tJ|je con- 
quc»or and sometimes be sold into slavery with 
timir children. The great Akbar introdued a 
chsinge for the bettor in this respect. In the 
seventh year of his reign he ordered that the 
wives, children and dependents of captives taken 
in war should be free from molestation and be 
neither sold nor kept in slavery according to the 
practice then in vogue. “ If the husband pursue 
an evil course, what fault is it of the wife ? And 
if the father rebel, how can the children be 
blamed ? ” It is difficult to determine, however, 
to what extent this counsel of perfection was 
carried into execution. That women and child- 
ren were captured as prisoners of war is clear in 
the chronicles. The Xarikh-i-Alfi inentione aq 
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instance in the year 1567 and the Tabakat-i< 
Akbari in 1581. The lands and effects of an 
enemy also acquired enemy character. Wholesale 
sack of villages nnd pillage of towns were some of 
the incidents of warfare. But it was always 
recognised that the land of non-combatant 
agriculturists should be immune from the disturb- 
ance consequent on ' warlike operations. One of 
the maxims of S her Shah was: “ If we drive away 
the agriculturist, all our conquest are but of little 
profit.’’ Though commercial activities between 
belligerent stiites were suspended during the war, 
this was no bar to the exercise of commercial 
rights by dealers in the necessaries of life. The 
Brinjaris had their rights of property and trade 
respected by the belligerents. 

PROPERTY IN WAR. 

All the property of the enemy state and its 
subjects was the lawful prize of the conqueror. 
But the best of rulers never sanctioned plunder 
and pillage by the soldiery. Booty acquired by 
individual .soldiers generally belonged to them- 
selves. Even neutral territory w.as not exempt 
from violation, unless tlicrn was an agree- 
ment to the eflect before the commencement 
of the war. As regards cultivated lands in the 
vicinity of the camps, they enjoyed protection in 
Mughal times. The state took steps to make 
this protection effectual. Trustworthy men wore 
appointed to carefully examine the land after the 
camp hiid pa.ssed and were ordered to place the 
amount of any damage done ag;iinst the Govern- 
ment claim for revenue.” “ Sometimes even bags 
of money were given to these inspectors so that 
they might at once estimate and satisfy the 
claims of the ryots and farmers.” In the land of 
the enemy the residence of thrr TJtama, the 
Sayyids and Holy men alone were exempt f»om 
devastation. ^J’ho temples and other places of 
infidel worship were mostly plundered or razed 
to the grounrl, and mo.srjues built on the ruins. 
One broad exception has, however, to be made. 
The Mongol race has shown in history a surpris- 
ing regard for the artistic traditions and pro- 
ducts of the countries conquered by the .sword. 
Though instances of vandalism miy be easily 
cited, they did not go so far as may be imagined. 
Their objects were less the noble works of archi- 
tecture and sculpture than the fine specimens 
of the iconographer’s art. 

TERMINATION OF WAR. 

War had a glorious end when it Vas terminat- 


ed by a treaty. The conqueror addressed the 
conquered as son and the latter reciprocated the 
relationship. Then presents were exchanged, 
tributes offered or insisted on and hostages de- 
manded in the case of adversanes not thoroughly 
subjugated. This mode of ending warfare was 
more exceptional than usual. In most campaigns 
the idea seems to have been that war ended only 
when one of the sides was beaten into effective 
submission or political annihilation. The com- 
mander of a fortress or a city who surrendered to 
the besiegers was usually allowed to march out 
with his family and effects. But there were numer- 
ous exceptions to this rule. 

The conqueror took possession not only of the 
lands and estates of the conquered but in many 
cases of his women and personal belongings. 
Every successful campaign meant an addition to 
the harem of the victor. A fifth of the land taken 
in war was the legitimate share of the conqueror 
by the law of Muhammed. As regards the men of 
the locality, they were generally allowed to re- 
in. ain, if they were agriculturists ; otherwise they 
were liable to la* il riven out or enslaved. They 
could be subjected to the^jazia or poll-tax if they 
were not of the faith. But little elsi? was changed 
in the land by the new masters. Peaceful com- 
merce revivo<l with redoubled vigour owing to its 
suppression during the continuance of hostilities. 
The life of the Inclian village went on as of old 
and oven such changes as wei-e attempted were of 
hardly any political significance. As Sir W. 
Hunter puts it, “ the Muhammedan conquerors 
never succeeded in really forcing their system on 
the races of India.” 

CONCLUSION. 

Such were the rules of warfare, so far as one 
could generalise from the facts of military his- 
tory. Local customs were, doubtless, divergent ; 
and rul(?s which were in vogue at one time were 
discarded by a later generation. There was 
nothing of the nature of an ‘ International Law,’ 
which nations felt themselves bound to observe. 
But recent events lead us doubt whether the pre- 
sent times are really far ahead of the mediteval. 
of what av:ul is the work laboriously done in the 
‘ Palace of Peace ’ at the Hague when the Halls 
of Kultur rejoice over the sinking of the ‘ Falaba,’ 
glory in acts of submarine piracy, and applaud 
the massacres of Louvain and Dinant, of 
Aerschott* and of Senlis ? 
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INDIA’S FIGHTING RACES 


THE SIK^S. 

Quite a third of the Indian Army is compose<l 
of Sikhs. The founder of their religion was a 
contemporary of the first two Mogul Emperors, 
who infused fire into, and evolved a united body 
out of, the existing military classes of the 
Punjab. The new religion whs a nations! mix> 
ture of what was best in Hinduism and Maho- 
medanism. The Sikhs are thus not exactly a 
race, but a military caste bound to one another 
by the tie of religion. A strong religious senti- 
ment and sterling military ability are the two 
traits in the composition of every Sikh. 

At the dawn of the seventeenth century, the 
Sikhs first appear in history as a political factor. 
Govind Singh, the last of the Ouriiaj whose father 
was martyred by Aumngzeb, preached t^t war, 
especially against the Mahommedans, was the 
first duty of his adherents. He levelled up all 
caste distinctions, instituted the military brother- 
hood of the Khalsa, and transfotmed them into 
such doughty warriors that, within a century 
after his death, they had dominated the whole of 
Northern India. The kingdom which they carved 
for themselves attained the zenith of splendour 
under Maharaja Ran jit Singh who died in 1839. 
It was destroyed as the result of the Sikh wars 
of 1845-6 and 1848-9 waged against the British, 
in which both sides fought with the utmost 
gallantry. 

The Sikhs, by their courage in these wars, 
gained the admiration of the British and have 
ever since been loyal British subjects. Ihey 
have fought side by side with British sol- 
diei*s not only in the Mutiny, but in Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, China, Burma, Somaliland and 
Tibet. In dealing with the invaluable services 
rendered by Indian troops during the storm of the 
Mutiny, the late Sir William Hunter has truly 
said : The Sepoy Army has built up the fabric 
of the British Empire in India.” And among 
the troops who helped to save the British domi- 
nion in India at that period, the Sikhs were not 
the least conspicuous. But for the help of the, 
** Sikh, Hindu and Mahommedan sepoys and 
police,” in the words of Oapt. L. J. Trotter, our 
own countrymen would have fought in vain.” 

The Sikhs are noted for their brilliant bayonet 
charges. Holding the butt of their guns with both 
handS| they mercilessly drive the steel into the 
abdomen or ribs ''of their enemies. They some- 
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times wear quoits round their turbans. These steel 
discs with razor-sharp edges they fling with great 
force at their enemies, invariably cutting ofi* 
their heads. 

Various kistances of Sikh bravery may be told. 
The storming of the fort of Dargai during the 
Tirah campaign of 1897' was one of their most 
brilliant exploits. In the same year, a garrison 
of 21 privates of the 36th Sikhs occupied a tiny 
mud blockhouse at Saragbari, a signalling post 
on the North-West Frontier. They kept at bay 
nearly 8,000 Orakzais for six and a half hours, 
and not until the whole garrison had been extir- 
pated were the fanatic horde able to break into 
the fort. Jti the Ohitral campaign of 1895, a 
Sikh private covered himself with glory. In the 
words of Mr. Saint Nihal Singh ; “ Although 
suiiering from such a serious wound in his leg 
that eventually it had to be amputated,” he 

stubbornly refused to permit- himself to be 
carried to the rear by the bearer coips, but 
gallantly kept on lighting until he swooned from 
loss of blood.” The siege of Arrah during the 
Mutiny aiibrded a touching example of Sikh 
fidelitys The Sikhs remained true to their B^tish 
comrades, doing everything in their power to 
cheer and preserve .them. Similar deeds of Sikh 
dash and daring are many. 

The Indian Army at present includes thirteen 
Sikh battalions, and there are one or more Sikh 
squadrons in each of the Cavalry regiments, as 
well as a company or two in each of the Infantry 
battalions. They are tall broad-shouldered men 
and the flower of the Indian Army. They are 
very independent, but obey discipline for disci- 
pline’s sake, and their Officers for love of them. 
•The Jat-Sikhs combine the best qualities of the 
Pathan races with those of the Sikh tribes. They 
are the finest types of free, self-respecting, well- 
disciplined, in contradistinction to machine-made, 
soldiers. According to Mr. Reginald Hodder ; ** In 
the thick of battle the Sikh is cool and resolute. 
He is possessed of grim determination and tena- 
city. Just as in any emergency of social life he 
will keep his head with admirable self-restraint, 
so in the clash of battle he can be relied upon to 
do the right thing at the right moment in the 
right way. While not possessing quite so much 
elan as some other tribes, he more than compen- 
sates for that lack by his immunity from any 
tendency to panic.” 
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THE GURKHAS. 

There are twenty complete infantry battalions 
of these bmve little men in the Indian Army. As 
fighters in the hills, they are unsurpassed even by 
the Pathans of the North-West Frontier. Their 
proficiency as soldiers was first proved in the 
Nepal War of 1814, the most .sjinguinary in the 
history of British wars in India. They proved 
themselves to be as formidable as enemies then as 
they ai'e invaluable to-day as brothers-in-arms. 
‘^Brave as lions, vain as peacocks, faithful as dogs, 
with few prejudices in peace and none in war,*’ 
they are, as has been well said by a Bi'itish officer 
who knows them well, the special friends and 
companions *’ of Tommy Atkins. They do not, 
like the Sikhs, throw away their food if a white 
man’s shadow falls upon it, but eat their food on 
a campaign with as few formalities as the British 
soldier d links his beer with. 1’heir national we.ipon 
is the a knife with abioad, curved blade, 

and their skill with it is so remarkable that, given 
a human mark, say, in the shape of a German, 
they can take off his nose or ear, or pierce his eye 
with unerring precision. They never lose a chance 
of practising with this weapon, which tliey carry 
in addition to their other arms, susfiended from 
their waist belts. It is the ileft and singular use 
they make of this remarkable wea])on, that make 
these valiant little men of Nepal so terrible in 
war. 

Their valour has won for them the appellation 
of the “ Highlanders of India.” Beside their big 
Scotch brothers-in-arms they appear, however, as 
the “Little Benjamins ” of the Indian Expedition- 
ary Force. They are largely of Mongohan origin, 
but some of them have Rajput blooil flowing in 
their veins. Their Hinduism is .strongly tinctured 
with Buddhism, although they eat mcsit, are fond of 
liquors and use tobacco. They are shoit of stature 
and inclined to be stout. 'J’his has given rise to the 
bon niot that “they are T) feet high in some places, 
and 5 feet round in others.’* Anecdotes illus- 
trative of the Gurkha’s ready wit, colossal vanity 
and happy conceit are many. On being praised 
for their gallantry in the assault on Bhurtpoi'e, 
they returned the compliment, sayi#lg : “ The 

English ai*e as brave ss lions ; they are splendid 
sepoys, and very marly equal to us.” When Colonel 
Younghusband met the Russian explorer, Orouis- 
chefski, in the Pamirs, a Gurkha officer of the 
escort approached their commander with the re- 
quest : “ Tell the big Riissi.an that though y:e are 
small men, all the rest of our regiments ai'e taller 
than bo is.” 


The Gurkhas in the middle of the 18th century 
conquered the Nepal valley. In 17 76, they defeated 
the Ruler of Sikkim, and subsequently extended 
their rule to the neighbouring States, including 
Tibet. During the war with the English, they 
displayed brilliant courage, and amply justified 
their title to be regarded as among the finest 
fighting races in the world. As the result of their 
bravery in the war, their indomitable spirit was 
linked with that of the British, and it has subse- 
quently been displayed on many a field side by 
side with the British. Tbe second Tibetan War 
in 1854 was another important event in recent 
Gurkha history. They have been a dominant 
military race for the la.st century and a half. 
Since the peace of S^'gowlj, the lelations of the 
Nepal Durbar with the British Indian Govern- 
ment have been most cordial. Shortly after 
the outbre.ak of the present war, the Prime 
Minister of Nepal placed the arnjy of the State at 
the disposal of the British Government, besides 
giving a sum of Rs. .*130, OOU for equipping Gurkha 
soldiers serving in British regiments with machine 
guns. 

The heroic exploits of the Guikhas side by side 
with the Highlanders in numberless (tampaigns 
servo to explain the f.u^t wJiy the ai’ins of the late 
Lord Roberts canie to bear, as sup[)orters, a High- 
lander and a Gurkha. One of the lieroes of the 
Mutiny was Colonel (lambar Singh, then a Gui*- 
kh:i s«poy. At Lucknow, he captured three guns 
and killed seven mutineers, single-handed, and 
armed only with his kukri. He was wounded in 
twenty-three places, lost some of his fingers, and 
had one of his hands nearly cut off*, but i efused to 
give up the struggle until lie bad accomplished 
bis wonderful feat of arms. This is the spirit 
which animates the Gurkhas, and which has made 
it poswsible for them to carry^ so many battle 
honours on the standards of their Regiments. 
These include “Aliwal,” “Sobraon,” “ Kandahar,” 
“ China 11)00,” “ Afghanistan 78/80,” and many 
others. The same siiirit has shown itself on the 
Continent during the past few months. The 
following exempt from one of the newest of 
new books on the War w ell illustrates this : “When 
the Gurkhas were told that they were wanted to 
fight in the great war they asked, ^ Shall w'e all be 
killed ;* and the officer said, ‘ Not all.’ They in- 
quii'ed, ‘Shall great many be killed?’ He 
replied ^ Possibily.’ Then they asked, ^Will a 
hundred come back ? ’ ‘ Perhaps so.* ‘ That will be 
enough,’ they said ; ‘ our people will know that 
we have fought well.’ *' 
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THE MAHRATTAS. 

The Mahrattfls, who have been called the 
** Cossacks of India,” possess in an exceptional 
degree two of the most essential of soldierly vu*- 
tues — sturdiness and tenacity. Rough riding 
across country has beoii their speciality since the 
beginning of the sixtoonth century, when they 
first prominently figure in history. 'J'hey are 

particularly adept at mpidily dashing into the 
enemy’s domains, delivering a deadly blow, and 
safely retreating.” This was the method of war- 
fare which they successfully employed against 
the Moghuls under their great leader Sivaji. 
Towards the close of the eighteenth century 
the Mahrattas had bocorruf masters of all Hindu- 
stan, but their dominion fell to pieces soon 
after as the result of their conilict with the 
British. 

The recruiting area allotted to the old Bombay 
Army w’as larger in extent than that of the other 
presidential armies. The Mahrattas formed the 
strength of this Army however, and were recruit- 
ed from the Konkan and the Dekhan. The latter 
area have furnished the best troops, who are 
short, hardy and brave. The Konkani Mahrattas 
in the ranks are numerically stronger, and, though 
taller and smarter than the Dekhanis, do not 
compare with them in endurance The two classes 
now compose altogether fifty-four companies of 
infantry. 

They are not horn fighters, but Mahom- 
medan persecutions drove the *)rst while pea- 
sants of the Dekhan into rebellion and they 
developed warlike instincts. They were converted 
into effi(;ieiit soldiers hy Sivaji and soon became 
aware of their capacity for corKjuest. Under him 
they formed loo.se hordes of lightly-clad horsemen, 
who hovered round camps and armies to carry ofi* 
treasure, but avoided open encounters with regu- 
lar armies in the field. Though somewhat under 
the average height, their irregular features indi- 
cate a tremendous capacity for endurance. Under 
their steady, (juiet strength lie hid tractability, 
gentleness, patience and willingness to be led. 

In their first meetings with thorn, the British 
found the Mahrattas formidable foes. In the 
second Mahratta War, Lake and Wellesley had a 
fortaste of the nature of “ wild Mahratta battle,” 
and of the terrible valour of the enemy who 
“ fought like lions.” At Laswarree, their prowess 
came as a surprise to Lake, who narrowly e.scapecl 
being shot through the heart. He found his 
generalship matched by that of the Mahratta 
leader who, seeing the British preparing to decide 


matters by the bayonet, instantly ordered hw 
cavalry to charge. Horse and foot met in one 
great shock of battle ; sabre rang out against 
bayonet and musket Hashed against pistol and 
carbine.” In the mdee that ensued, the Mahrat«> ■ 
tas were defeated. A bayonet charge by a numer- 
ioilly small foi*ce of infantry again converted the 
odds against the British into a glorious victory at 
Assaye. In the teeth of Scinc^ia’s guns, the for- 
lorn hope rashly advanced to the attack ; the 
Mahrattas, amazed and awed at this piece of 
audacity, letired rather than meet the collision of 
British steel : and the day was eventually lo^-t to 
the Mahrattas, who were swept off the field, 
Wellesley had two horses killed under him, and 
every one of his staff officers shared the same 
experience. His orderly’s head was swept off by 
a cannon ball as he rode close by his side. 

The Mahrattas have proved that they were 
foemen as worthy of British steel a century ago, 
as they are to-day the comrades-in-arms of Tom- 
my Atkins, worthy of the Empire they defend. 
The Mahrattas in the 1st Bombay Infantry prov- 
ed their jy;rit at Maiwand. At Suakin in lb85, 
the Mahrattas in the 28th Bombay Infantry 
similarly proved their (juality. The historian of 
the Mahrattas, while ho does not place their sol- 
dierly qualities as high as those of the Sikhs and 
Gurkhas, admits that they make excellent sol- 
diers. “ The very fact of their having played so 
conspicuous and not always ignoble a part in the 
history of Jndia,” says Grant Duff, “marks them 
out as a race wdth some qualities of the genuine 
.soldier.” The Duke of Wellington, who had such 
ample opportunities of forming a judgment in 
regard to them, rated them highly. The marcli- 
ing and recuperative powers they displayed in 
the wars lie w\aged against them, were often pro- 
digious. It has lit the same time been said that 
the courage of the Mahrattas of old was the 
courage of the freebooter, and that the highest 
in.stincts of the soldier were never theirs. 
Whatever may have been the case formerly, they 
.are certainly courageous to-day from motives 
other than those of lucre. It has also been laid 
at tJieir door that the mould in which they are 
cast is anything but heroic ; they “ lack the 
elegant proportions of the J at Sikh, the sturdy, 
well-knit little figure of the Gurkha, the grandly 
muscular build of the Pathan.” Perhaps a more 
correct estimate of them would he that, ns soldiers, 
they are “ capable of rendering solid and useful 
if not brilliant military seiwice.” That this is 
true will indubitably be shown by their achieve- 
ments in the present war. 
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THE RAJPUTS. 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial, the Rajputs have always been 
men of high and noble sentiments and lofty ideals. 
Pride of race is their chief characteristic, and 
their one ambition has ever been to wield the 
sword, and wield it well. Of fine physique and 
martial bearing, they formed the backbone of the 
old Bengal Army^ and have sustained the British 
flag in every campaign in the East. They now 
furnish 10 squadrons of cavalry and 100 com- 
panies of infantry in the Indian Army. 

They are more or less pure-blooded modern 
Hindu representatives of the early Aryan emi- 
grants. The more pure-blooded they are, the 
better soldiers they make. But they have been 
administrators as well as fighters, having always 
ruled in some part or other of India, and been 
ever famous for their military mettle. They have 
fairly preserved these characteristics. They 
disdain even now all professions except ruling and 
bearing arras, and above all, they despise agricul- 
ture. Sad economic conditions and the strict 
enforcement of the purdah, added to the habitual 
use of opium, are nowadays exerting a degenerat- 
ing oflTect upon their physiques. Peace also has 
somewhat chilled their ancient military ardour. 
“ But the Rajput is still a Rajput, and it would 
be as idle to deny that he makes a good soldier, 
.as it would be to assert that he is still what he 
once was.” In this peace-loving days, they are 
generally content to toy with their swords and 
shine in the reflected glory of their past achieve- 
ments. 

They know how to die, an essential of the 
true soldier. By discipline and example, they 
may be made to face death in a thousand grim 
forms ; “ but the dogged pertinacity, the spirit 
which refuses to recognise defeat, the capacity to 
rise above failure,” are not theirs. They are 
easily depressed by failure. Nevertheless, a large 
portion of the Rajput population still furnish 
good fighting material. They learn to ride and 
hunt and use the sword when they are tiny tots, 
and early become excellent horsemen. They can 
gallop over the roughest country for miles 
together in the briefest space of time, and with- 
out food and drink. Naturally they make good 
cavalry-men, but also do very well in foot 
regiments. The sandy nature of their country 
has especially fitted them to serve in the Camel 
Corps. Many Rsjput soldiers part their beards 
in the middle, and brush them straight back in a 
fashion that gives them a fierce look. 


THE JATS. 

The Jats are a fine warlike race found in 
Northern India — in the Punjab, Rajpulana and 
the United Provinces. Tall, large-limbed, of 
majestic flcnd often of handsome appearance, they 
are aifiong the toughest of the military tribes. 
They furnish the Indian army with twenty- one 
squadrons, of cavalry and sixty companies of 
infantry. 

The name Jat is said to be derived from the 
Scythian tribe Jatii, who appear to have entered 
India later than the AVyans. They subdued 
considerable tracts previously occupied by Rajputs. 
Several of the greatest kings of early India, like 
Kanishka, were certainly Jats. The Jat recruits 
for the Indian army are mostly drawn from the 
Eastern Jats^ a race of hardy peasants with mili- 
tary instincts, whose history has been marked by 
stern, hard fighting. The Khalsa Sikhs are 
drawn from the Jats, and owe their most lofty 
characteristics to them. The Jat Sikh respects 
h’mself wisely and is fifily conscious that racially 
he is the flower of India. 

From early days the district round Bhurtpore 
had a large Jat population. They carried on a 
desultory warfare with the early Muhammadan 
invaders. Long after, an expedition was sent by 
the Emperor Aurangzeb against the Jat Chief 
Churaman, whose stronghold was taken and his 
brother installed at Deeg as the Chief of the Jats 
by order of the Delhi Court. His son removed 
the Jat capital to Bhurtpore. He took a conspi- 
cuous part in the rebellions and civil wars which 
followed on the death of Aurangzeb. He joined 
the Maharattas in opposing Ahmed Shah Duranni, 
but owing to a disagreement withdrew his army 
before Panipat. 

. In 1805, the Jats held out with the utmost 
courage at Bhurtpore against the Briti.«^h, re- 
pelling three attacks delivered against the strong- 
hold by Lord Lake's army. In 1827, owing to a 
disputed succession, Bhurtpore was again besieg- 
ed and reduced by Lord Combermere. 

The Jats exercise in their impatience a fine 
quality of individual freedom. This, together 
with the fact that they are neither truculent nor 
turbulent, makes them one of the best types of 
the well-disciplined soldiers. They are capable of 
enduring great fatigue and privation. The Sikh 
Jats are ethnically not difierent from the Hindu 
Jats, but their martial religion has helped to 
toughen their already htirdy nature. Though not 
so sturdy as some of the races of Northern India, 
they are excellent fighting material, 
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THE DOGRAS. THE BALUCHIS. 


The Dogras are among the best fighting mate- 
rial to be found in India. They hail from the 
district of that name between the Ohenab and the 
Sutlej. They may be designated “ Rajput High- 
landers.” They have a keener sense of national 
pride and a higher feeling of national integrity 
than their compatriots of the plains, while the 
more bracing climate of their hills has given them 
finer physiques and cleaner complexions than the 
latter. The pioneer Rajputs, who were forced 
through discord at home to seek a home in these 
hills, and founded the various Dogra principalities, 
became independent with the dissolution of the 
Moghul Empire, but subsequently became subject 
to the Sikhs under Kan jit Singh. Gulab Singh, 
whom the latter made Rajah of Jummu, and who 
after his death betame ruler of Kashmir, was a 
Dogra by race. The Dogras serve chiefly in the 
infantry. Thei*e are now 11 squadrons and 56 
companies of this caste in the Army. 

The Dogra is a shy, reserved man, with con- 
siderable strength of character. He may not be 
so brilliant as the Pathnn, nor so tenacious and 
subtle as the Qurkha, but be has a high idea of 
honour, is very self-respecting, and makes a capi- 
tal soldier.” His physique is not so fine as that 
of the Pathan or Sikh. They have long been 
known as brave and faithful soldiers, and loyalty 
to their salt is with them as the breath of their 
nostrils. Though shy and reserved, they are not 
lacking in force of character. They fling aside 
their caste pi^judice when on active service. More 
solid than brilliant, they are full of (juiet and 
resolute courage when face to face with danger. 

The iiiajority of the Dogra troops hail from 
Kangra — the best recruiting district in all India.’ 
Law-abiding and well-behaved, steady and resolute 
though not showy of courage, their vii lues shine 
forth in moments of peril, when they will face 
certain death with a calm determination to do 
before they die. They are keen sportsmen a ml very 
good with the rifl^-. Their bravery and loyalty 
were proved at the siege of Delhi during the 
Mutiny, and at the battle of Ahmed Khel in the 
Second Afghan War. The Second Sikh Infantry 
raised at Kangra in 1846, and consisting entirely 
of Dogras, ratified their loyal^ by assisting to quell 
a rebellion of their countrymen during the Mutiny. 
Their military value had been recognised as early 
as 1849, when large numbers of them were enlisted 
in the Punjab Frontier Force. 


The Baluchis, or the Moslem clans inhabit- 
ing Baluchistan, claim Semitic descent and 
kinship with the founder of their religion. There 
appears to be no doubt that they are of Amb origin. 
They early settled in Persia as pastoral nom^sj 
but their rapid increase in numbers led to their 
expulsion and subsequent settlement in the 
tract now called Baluchistan. Their obvious 
admixture of Persian blood and characteristics is 
the result of their sojourn in Persia during the 
progress of their emigration. They are very 
similar to the Pathans in racial characteristics. 
The Hrahuis, the other and the dominant race in 
Baluchistan, entered the cour.try long after, and 
drove the Baluchis from the province of Khelat. 
The Khan of Khelat is a Biahui. 

The Baluchis are tall, imposing-looking men, 
with regular features. The Brahuis are smaller 
than the Baluchis, with flatter features, and are 
an ancient Persian stock. Both races are Maho- 
medans, but not fanatical like the Pathans. The 
B.aluchi8 have “ the manly, frank, brave, strong 
nature of the Pathans, with a fund of patience ” 
rendering them capable of enduring endless hard- 
ship ; and “ a fine dignified carriage and physique 
combined with a spirit of quick daring and 
sudden ferocity.” Truthful, loyal and generous, 
they detest the servility, insolence, deceit and 
treachery chaincteriatic of other tribes. In their 
homes they are very hospitable, but are rather 
lazy. Like the Pathans, their chief amusements 
are battle, murder and robbery. They are prene 
to quarrel and use their knives on each other on 
the slightest pretext. Their national weapons are 
a long knife, a swonl and a shield. Like the 
Pathans, they are not overfoml of the match- 
lock. This illustrates their readiness to face a 
foe on even terms— to engage in a hand-to-hand 
combat rather than to fire at him from a 
distance. They are fine horsemen and experts in 
horse and camel breeding. 

There are as many as 52 Baluch tribes. The 
Baluchi regiments are recruited from both 
Brahuis and Baluchis, and these have on service 
shown their value as fighting units. The latter 
are born knifers, a fact based upon the primitive 
blood-thiretiness of their nature. A marked 
trait of their character is their strong adherence 
to discipline. Add to this their good marksman- 
ship, their fidelity and tractability-— qualities 
which make them much prized as soldiers hv 
British officers. ^ 
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PUNJABI MUSSALMANS. 


The term Punjabi Mussahnan used to des- 
cribe the many minor fighting clans inhabiting 
the province such as the Ghakkars, Awans, Sials, 
Gujars, Tiwanas, Ahirs, etc. They are ethnic- 
ally Aryo-Scythians, . the descendants of Hindu 
converts to Islam, domiciled in the Land of the 
Five Rivers. They probably provide more soldiers 
for all br inches of the Indian army than any of 
the races already dealt with. They make 
first-class soldiers, are easily disciplined, and are 
good marksmen. They naturally have the quali- 
ties of the Jats, Pathans, Rajputs, etc., from 
whom they are descended. 

• One of the results of Lord Kitchener’s scheme 
of reorganising the heterogeneous forces of the 
Indian Empire into a compact and evenly distri- 
buted army, was the disbanding of all the Madras 
regiments. These were reconstituted as Punjab 
regiments consisting of Punjabi Mussalmans, 
Sikhs, Dogras, etc. A large number of Punjabi 
Mussfilmans are recruited into the different cavalry 
regiments, but chiefly into the four regiments 
forming part of the famous frontier force. Among 
the tribes under this class from which recruits 
are drawn are the Awans of the south- we.st Pun- 
jab — a fine, well-built, brawny race who 
are splendid wrestlers. The Sials nre another 
tribe, descendants of Rajput converts to Islam. 
The Tiwanas — whose head is the well-known Cap- 
tain Malik Umar Hayat Khan of the Tiwana 
Lancers — are another tribe of Rajput origin, who 
supply numerous recruits both to the infantry 
and the chivalry. Some of the other Muslim 
clans of the Punjab who supply soldiers to the 
Indian army are the Ghakkars, an exceptionally 
fine race, proud, brave, high-spirited ai d self- 
respecting ; the Gujars, hardy and well built, 
formerly the dominant people about the Peshawar 
border, and still retaining some of their old mar- 
tial instincts ; the Karrals, of the nazal's district, 
recent Rajput converts to Islam; the Julahas, 
criminal and turbulent, and notoriously bump- 
tious ; and the Bhattis, a widely distributcil tribe 
of Rajputs, tall, muscular, with refined features 
and well-bred ways. 

Most of these clans are of Rajput, Jat, oi Tartar 
descent. A large number of them ore 
now with the Indian Contingent; and forming 
as they do the bulk of the personnel of the 
Punjab regiments, whose prowess is so well 
known, they may be trusted to give a very good 
account of themselves in the battlefield. 


THE PATHANS. 

The Mussalman tribes of mixed Indian, Afghan, 
and Scythian origin, inhabiting the countries 
round about Afghanistan and North-West 
India, and their descendants who have migrated 
to various parts are generally known as Pa- 
thans. They are of Aryo- Scythian or Turko- 
Ininian stock, and have been crossed and re- 
crossed by Tartar, Arab, Persian and other bloods. 
They however claim Jewish descent and call 
themselves Bmi-Israd (children of Israel). The 
Mussalmans and Pathans^of India furnish between 
them (i8 s(jundrons of Cavalry and 2fi0 companies 
of infantry tf) the Indian Army. The cold 
climate and the hardy life of the mountains 
have presorvetl their virility. They are tall, 
stalwart, handsome fellows, usually with regular 
featuies and fair complexion, some of them 
with blue or grey eyes. 

There are a great many of those tribes 
such as the Afridi, Waziri, Utmnn Khel, and 
Ornkzjii, m 11 of Indian stock ; the Muham- 
madzai, Shinwari, and Mohmund, who ai^ of 
Afghan descent; the Bakhtiar and Shimni, 
of Scythian stock, the Baraich and Abdalli or 
Duranni, who are of pure Afghan stock ; others 
of mixed Turkish ami Afghan descent, besides 
the Ghilzai and Lodi tribes and the Suleman 
Khel, Ali Khel, etc., known as the Ibrahimzais. 

Rude, untamed, independent and impatient of all 
restraint, there is r*.o ordered government or cen- 
tml controlling authority .among these tribes. 
They form so many warring commonwealths 
under the-r Khans. When not warring against 
one another, they are torn by internal feuds and 
disputes among themselves. The tribesmen are 
bigotted Sunnis, ami obtain their livelihood by 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, as wandering 
tmdei's and as members of armed caravans. 

As a soldier, the Path:»n displays great dash 
and dan Owing to his passionate nature, he is 
apt to lose his head, however, in the heat and 
excitement of t»nttle. This leaves him at a dis- 
adv.'Uitago as cornparcMl with cooler headed troops, ' 
who are otherwise his inferior. In British 
service, ho has generally proved himself a loyal 
and devoted soldier. It would be absuid, how- 
ever, to expect ethical notions of right, not self- 
interest, guiding him.- with whom robli***^ and 
murder are ,as the breath of his nostiils. But 
set against this is his grit and nerve, his just 
and manly pride in himself and his recklessness 
of his own life — qualiti^R which betoken the 
true soldier. 



FIGHTING CLANS OF -SOUTH INDIA 




The bulk of the fighting material that at pre- 
neat constituten the Indian Army is drawn from 
the Sikhs, Pathans, Gurkhas, Rajputs, Jats, 
Dogras, Mahrattas, Brahmins of the Punjab and 
U. P., and Punjabi Mussalmiitis. In view of the 
demand for more troops for the front, recruiting 
was recently ordered in Northern India for rais- 
ing ten special companies. The selection for them 
was confined to certain Hindu tribes of the Pun- 
jab and Frontier Province, such as Harrols and 
Kharrols, Sails, Gondals, Beehas, Kakaries, Mahi- 
jals and Punjabi Brahmins. A table issued from 
Army Headquarters shows the extent to which 
recruits were enlisted from the various fighting 
classes up to the close of February to meet the 
demand for extra numbers. It is as follows : — 


Class. 


Annual 

Average 

Enlistment. 


Number en* 
listed from 
let Sept. 
1914 to 1st 
Feb. 1915. 


(Six months.) 


Pathans 


3,627 

Punjabi Mussulmans 

2,068 

8,010 

Sikhs 

;j,M9 

6,113 

Dogras 

602 

1,748 

Jats 

740 

2,406 

Hindustani Mussulmans 

724 

1,143 

Rajputs, Brahmins, Ahirs (U. P.j 

995 

2,092 

Rajputs na Classes 

1,270 

3,431 

Dekhani Mahrattas 

4:i9 

686 

Konkani Mahrattas 

179 

665 

Dekhani Mussulmans 

,3.00 

160 

Madrasis 

889 

2,812 

Gurkhas 

1,571 

4,141 

Gar walls 

113 

682 

Total 

14,892 

,38,046 


The table shows that Southern India does not 
particularly appeal to the imagination of the 
military authorities for recruitment purposes. 
The number of Madnisis that are in the ranks 
of the Sepoy Regiments numbering 162,000 is 
only 9,000. A good number of these are Mahom- 
medans ; while a large proportion of the rest are 
described as “ low castes,” but ai‘e particularly 
efficient units of Sapper Companies. 

The abolition of the faulty, antiquated system 
of distribution in isolated units was effected dur- 
ing the Commander- in-Chiefship of Lord Kitchener 
by the mustering out of a number of Madms 
Regiments, their places being taken* by Punjabi 
or Qurkha Regiments recruited for service in the 
South. Southern India, all the- same, offers a dis- 
tinct and virgin field of recruitment from which 


large drafts of the right sort of men could be drawn 
to strengthen the Indian Army. That the descend- 
ants of men who under Stringer Lawrence, Clive 
and Eyre Coote, under Harris and Wellesley, 
had borne a conspicuous part in establishing 
the British Empire in India should, under 
proper training, make efficient soldiers, goes 
without saying. Estimating them at their lowest 
value, they could be placed on a par with second- 
rate European* troops like the Spanish and Portu- 
guese —the soldierly rank assigned them by the 
Duke of Wellington. That their old spirit is not 
dead and is still aflame was evidenced by the gal- 
lant defence made by the Madras Sapper Company 
at the Malakand not many years ago. 

A bird’s-eye view of some of the more import- 
ant fighting castes of South India, with distinct 
military histories and traditions of their owr., 
that may be put to use in the present crisis, will 
prove useful. The castes which still retain their 
ability to bear arms, and are recognised as such by 
the military authorities, being eligible for admis- 
sion into existing regiments, include the Kallars, 
Maravars, Vellalas and Pallis, all Tamil-speaking 
clans ; the Nairs, I'iyyas and Moplahs of Mala- 
bar ; the Kapus or Reddi, Telagas or Telingas and 
Tottinjans, all Telegu-spoaking castes; theJjab- 
h»iis or Sonagars, mixed Muhammadans of the 
Coromandel Coast, with unmistakable Arab blood 
in their veins ; the Bedars, a Canarese-speaking 
tribe of hunters and agriculturists, and the Bantas 
of South India. There is space only to have a peep 
at the martial capabilities and past records of 
some of these. 

The Kallars and Maravare are the hereditary 
robbers of the four southern districts of the 
Presidency. They live by crime actively or by 
blackmail negatively. The Kallars number over 
half-a-million, and even at the present day are 
much given to theft and dacoity. Their religion, 
their burial and marriage ceremonies, testify to 
their aboriginal descent. In the marriage cere- 
mony, the chief event is the commission of a 
theft, and no girl could marry a man who had not 
committed some crime. In 1801, the Maravars 
numbered three hundred thousand men. They 
are believed to have been one of the first of the 
Dravidian tribes that penetrated to the south of 
the peninsula. In former days, they were a 
fierce and turbulent race noted for their ndlitary 
prowess. At one time they were piasters 
temporarily of the Pandya Kingdom, and later 
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their armies actively helped Tirumal Naik, the 
famous ruler of Madura. As a means of keeping 
them in check and making them turn from their 
evil ways, a suggestion was made to the Madras 
Government some twenty years ago — in response 
to their inquiry as to the best means of weaning 
these anxiety-working tribes from their predatory 
habits — that reginienlts of them should b * formed 
under their own hereditary cliiefs. The pmposal, 
however, for certain reasons was not carried into 
effect. 

A typical Muhamnindan fighting clan of the 
South are the Moplahs. A leading ijondon week- 
ly desciibed them some years ago as ** probably 
braver than the very bravest of the white races.*’ 
They obtained their reputation for bravery from 
the prevalent impression that they inheiited a 
strong strain of Arab blood from their fathers, 
but as has been indicated by the ex[)eriinenta 
of Mr. F. Fawcett — no mean authority — what- 
ever foreign blood they had, has been eliminated 
long ago. The marvellous psychic effect of Islam 
on its uncivilised converts is well known. As was 
pointed out by Mr. Fawcett in an official report 
several years ago : During the Soudan war we 
had unmistakable evidence of the extraordinary 
influence which Islamism has on the lower and 
uncivilised races. What made the immortal ^Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy * of Kipling’s ballad such a ^ first«rate 


fighting man ? ’ Really nothing but the effect 
of Islam on his receptive nature. It is a 
creed which as if by magic turns the sub- 
missive into heroes.” This is the secret of Moplah 
fanaticism, and the resultant outrages which 
have recurrently disturbed the peace of the 
district since the British occupation. 

The N»Urs aie, as they have been designated in 
one of the newest of new books relating to the 
present War, the Kshathriyns of Southern 
India.” The Tiyyas, or toddy-tappers of Malabar, 
are of very good physique and should prove 
excellent materia] for making soldiers. The 
Coorgs are closely akin to the Nairs ethnically. 
The Reddis number about two millions and a half. 
They held a predominant position in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and still possess 
great physical virility. The Pallia are a numerous 
class who were once largely employed as soldiers. 
So were the Labbais in days gone by famous as 
cavalry men. The Bedars gave a good account 
of themselves in the Mysorean wars against 
the British. Most of these tribes have con- 
verted their swords into ploughshares ; but 
if the history and achievements of their for- 
beai*s are any criterion, they should with the 
necesstiry training make themselves efficient troops 
on the battlefield. 


THE INDIAN TROOPS IN FRANCE 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

“ I look to all my Indian soldiers to uphold the Izzat of the British Raj against an aggressive and 
relentless enemy. I know with what readiness my brave loyal Indian soldiers are prepared to fulfil 
this sacred trust shoulder to shoulder with their comrades from all parts of the Empire. Rest assured 
that you will always be in my thoughts and prayers. I bi<l you go forward and add fresh lustre to 
the glorious achievements and noble traditions of courage and chivalry of my Indian Army whose 
honour and fame is in your hands.” 

SIR JOHN FRENCH. 

“ One of the outstanding features of this, as of every action fought by the Indian Corps, is the stir- 
ring record of the comradeship in arips which exists between British and Indian soldiers 

The Indian troops have fought with utmost steadfastness and gallantry whenever they have been 

called upon At their own particular request, they have taken their turn in the trenches 

and performed most useful and valuable service.” 

LORD HALDANE. 

** Indian .soldiers were fighting for the liberties of humanity as xmich as we ourselves. India had 
freely given her lives and treasure in humanity's great cause ;* hence things cotild not be left as they 
were. We had been thrown together in this mighty struggle and had been made to realise nur 
oneness, so producing relations ^tween India and England which did not exist before. Ope vii^ory 
would he a victory for the Empire as a whole and could not fail to raise it to a higher level.” 
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RECIPROCITY WITH THE COLONIES 

BY J)K. SATISH CH4ND1U BANliKJI, m.a., . 


t ECIPROCITY with the Colonies is a topic 
of paramount importance to vvliich very 
rightly at the last Session of the Indian 
National Congress considerable attention 
was db voted. The United Provinces Congress 
Committee has submitted a representation on the 
subject to the Coverninent of India. It behoves 
every Indian citizen to give (jareful thought to this 
question. 

My own feeling about the mattei* now is of a 
mixed character. I do not for a moment doubt 
what tlie ideal we should strive for should be. 
The great European war most people now under- 
stand to bo a contlict between two opposing ide.ils 
of citizenship. 'Fhe fb’u.ssian statesman believes, 
in the won Is of Prince Von Pillow, that “ mem- 
bers of ilillerent nationalises, with ditterent lan- 
guage and customs, and with an intellectual life 


of a dillorent kind, cannot live side by side in one 
state without succumbing to tluj temptation of 
eachi trying to fonie his own nationality on the 
other.” The Ihitish statesman, on the other 
hand, is coming to hold, says Profcissor Sadler, 
“ that it /.s- possible for members of dillerent 
nationalities, varying even in language and still 
more in temperament and in social tradition, to 
live side by side under one flag, proud of their 
common citizenship, eager in its defence, mutually 
respectful each of the otlier’s convictions, and 
working out by discussion and experiment a 
fuller and freer coru^eption of national or Imperial 
well-being.” We all hope that the war will end 
in the triumph of the liberalising forces of civili- 
zation over the cult of Might and Power ;ind that 
the narrow and unjust l^russian ideal will be 
killed for ever . May we not then hope that the 
problem will bo solved in future very much ns 
Indians wish and aspire ? 

I do not blink for one moment the practical 
diflicultios. They are immense and H. E. the 
Viceroy has suggested a compromise. Nobody will 
deny the truism that something is better than no- 
thing. But compromise in a matter like this always 
reminds mo of Bishoj) Blougram's Apology : — 

“ The common problem, yours, mine, every 

[one's, 


Is not to fancy what were fair in life 

Provided it could be, —but, finding first 

What m.ay be, then find how to make it 

[fair 

Up to our means —a very different thing.” 

Theoretically I do not care for the second best. 
But [)ractical politics mean concessions and 1 qbite 
realise that, if the self-governing colonies do not 
admit frcidy men froiri the mother-country, they 
are not likely to concede to the Indisin an uni'es- 
tricted right of emigration. It is also easy to 
understand that, if we agree to send only a 
limited number of our men under prescribed con- 
ditions to thcs(» colonics, they may admit them. 
But will that secure to us all that we are fairly 
entitled to ^ What has embittered feelings very 
much in the past is the differential treatment ac- 
corded t(» the Lnilian. Other Orientals are treat- 
ed better. Being a member of the British Em- 
pire is airparcntly a dis(|ualification. I do not 
wish to speak of retaliation, but, in my humble 
opinion, no so-calleil reciprocity will be worth 
anything if the colonist be not taught to respect 
the golden rule and to reali.se that the Indian’s 
country is not for him to exploit at his sweet 
will. 1 have every hope that since out of evil 
cometli good, one lumeficial result of tin’s wiir 
will bo that racial antagonism will to a large 
extent die out, and the white man will recogni.se 
that tlic brovyn or black man wlio has fought .side 
by side with him ami shoci his blood without 
.stint does not deserve to he and cannot be 
'despised. The time is ceming for the adjustment 
of our diff*u’encHs in a true statesnigM-liko spirit, 
which will not divorce morality from politics and 
wdiich will steer clear not only of all petty selfish 
prejudices, but also of all narrow shortsighted 
and degrading consideration.s. A fair settlement 
is all that we ask for. J. do not wish to cry for 
the moon. Tlio w’ay, Jiowf^ver, in which quite 
recently the House of Lords dealt with the 
Proclamation for the establishment of an 
Executive Council in the United Provinces has 
been an eye-opener to many of us who were 
disposed to think optimistically and take pro- 
fessions at their face value. 
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HE Scandinavian Kingdoms form an inter- 
esting study for those who are engaged in 
trying to discover the meaning of the term 
* nationality. The peoples of Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden belong to the same branch of 
the Indo-European stock ; their languages are 
closely connected ; geographically they are near to 
one another, two of them occupying what would 
seem to be intended by nature to be a political 
whole ; they profess the same form of religious 
belief ; they have been at times united under one 
monarch, and yet they have all of them ])ersisted 
in developing distinct nationalities of their own 
and in refusing to be joined with the others in a 
single Scandinavian state. Though now of but 
secondary importance as European powers, partly 
because of their “ particularism,” they have at 
times played a very prominent part in the history 
of Europe, and the internal history of them all is 
of interest to the student. It is impossible in a 
brief sketch, such as this article must bo, to 
attempt even to outline their history. All that 
can be done is to refer to the most outstanding 
events in their connection with the rest of Europe, 
and to try to explain their present standing. 

When they first appear in history it is as the 
home of the dreaded Northmen whose attacks on 
Western Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries 
threatened to destroy its civilisation. Prom being 
mere raiders the Northmen became settlers and 
exercised immense influence on the history of the 
countries where they settled. England was con- 
quered by the “ D^ines ; ” at the mouth of every 
important French river there was a colony of 
Northmen ; Ireland, the north of S(;ot1and and 
the Scottish islands came under their sway. It 
was only in the 1 3th century that Scotland re- 
gained the Hebrides and not tjJl after the 
middle of the 15th century that recovered 
the Orkneys and the Shetlands. In their adven- 
turous vo 3 rages the Vikings colonised Iceland and 
Greenland and even reached the shores of the 
mainland of North America. Russian history 
begins with the appearance of Uurik and his 
Varangians who probably came from Sweden, 
and under their leadership Constantinople itself 
wi^ attacked. But for the settlement of the 
Northmen in Normandy the history of* both 


France and England, would have been very 
different, and it was the Normans who drove 
the Saracens out of Sicily and created the king- 
dom of Naples. 

Part of the restlessness of the V’'iking8 appears 
to have been due to the action of Harold Hanr- 
fager who in 832 founded the kingdom of Norway 
by defeating the independent kings or chiefs. His 
successors carried on his work, and his descendants 
sat on the throne of Norway till the fourteenth 
century. One of them, Olaf by name, introduced 
Christianity into Norway about 1000 A.D. 
Another, named Eric, married the daughter of 
Alexander III. of Scotland and was the father of 
thc 3 little “ Maid of Norway,” who for four years 
was nominally Queen of Scotland. Edward I, in 
order to unite England and Scotland arranged for 
her marriage with th(3 Future Edward JJ., but her 
early death while on Iku* way from Norway to 
Scjotland frustrated this plan and led to the 
hostility between England and Scotland which 
la.sted fpr three centuries. In 1319 the line of 
Harold TTaarfager l)ecnme extinct and the throne 
of Norway passed to Magnus Erikson, the king of 
Sweden. Magnus transferred it to his son 
llakon, the husband of Margaret the Queen of 
Denmark. After his death Margaret succeeded 
in 1 397 in bringing about the Union of Kalmar 
by which all the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
wore, united under her l ule. Piom that date till 
1814 Norway followed the fortunes of Denmark. 
It was practically a Danish province, and Danish 
is still used in Norway by most writers as the 
literary language. 

1'he first monarch of real importance in the 
history of Denmark is Gorrn, the great-grand- 
father of (knute or Kniit the Great. Gorm 
drove out a Swedish dynasty and tried to stop the 
growth of Christianity. He came into collision 
with Henry the Fowler who became king of 
Germany in 918, and Denmark was more or less 
a fief of the German Empire till the. end of the 
twelfth cer^ury. Canute, whose doings on the 
seashore are so familiar to every schoolboy, and 
who finally established Christianity in Denmark in 
. the beginning of the eleventh century, conquered 
England and Norway, and it looked for a 
time aa if the west of Europe might be- 
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cornea greit Auglo-Scandinaviw power. After 
his death, how er*, his empire fell to pieces. His 
namesake Canuti YI. supported ' his father-in- 
law Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, against the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, and in 1182 
Denmark renounced its dependence on Germany. 
His sister was Ingeborg, the wife of the great 
French king Philip Augustus, whose divorce of 
her brought him into serious conflict with the 
great Pope Innocent Ul. Canute made the dukes 
of Mecklenburg and Pomerania his vassals and 
conquered Holstein. His successor Valdemar II. 
made Denmark for a time the leading power in 
northern Europe but he was defeated in 1 2.17 in 
the battle of Bornhdvedc and lost his Baltic 
empire. In the latter half of the fourteenth 
century Yaldeinar J V. seized the island of Goth- 
land and plundered tlie great Hanseatic emporium 
WLsby. This involved him in a dis;istrous war 
with the Hanseatic League in which the League 
came out victorious. It was Yaldeniar’s daughter 
Margaret who brought about the Union of 
Kalmar in 11197. 

There is little that is noteworthy in the history 
of Sweden before that date, Christianity was longer 
of being established there than in the otlier 
Scandinavian states. The nobles tried to prevent 
the kings from obtaining rpal power, and it was 
in consequence of the attempt of King Albert of 
the Folkungar dynasty to weaken the power of the 
nobles that the Swedes ollered the crown to (^ueen 
Margaret. It may be noted that both in Denmark 
and in Sweden, where the inonaichy was oiigiiially 
at least nominally elective, a great part of their 
later internal hi.story is occupied with the struggle 
for power between the monarchy and the dominant 
nobles. In Norway on the other hand where the 
kingship was hereditary the nobility was of no 
importance, and Norway is now one of tlie moat 
democratic countiiea m the woild. The Swedes 
did not long continue satisfied with the new 
an-angeinent, and remained (juiet only when they 
were governed by native viceroys. From 1470 
to 1520 they were governed by regents of the 
name of Sture, brave and enlightened statesmen. 
Sten Sture, the elder, founded the University of 
UpSfila and introduced printing into Sweden. In 
1497 John II. of Deriinaik entered Stockholm 
and endeavoured to secure the submission of 
Sweden, but Sten Sture returned to Stockholm in 
1502 and the Swedish revolt continued till 1520. 
in that year Christian IT. who was determined to 
crush all opposition ma.ssacred all the lending men 
of Sweden — the notorious Bloodbath of Stock- 
holm — but the Swedes rose against him, headed 


m 

by Gustavus Yasa, the young son of one of his 
victims. At the same time his arbitrary measures 
produced a revolt in Denmark. He was driven 
from the throne and was succeeded by his unde 
Frederick. Gustavus Yasa was chosen king of 
Sweden and the monarchy was made hereditary 
in his family. By the Becess of Malmb peace was 
made with Denmark, but Denmark retained the 
island of Gothland and the southern provinces of 
Sweden, thus commanding both sides of the Sound. 
The Reformation soon spread to Sweden. Gusta- 
vus Yasa beciime a Protestant and by the middle 
of the sixteenth century Sweden had become 
Lutheran. 

The house of Yasa produced a number of re- 
markable monarchs, and during the three centuries 
that it occupied the throne Sweden reached the 
height of its power. For a shoi't tin^e, in fact, 
during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden 
may be said to have been the leading power in 
Europe. Gustavus Adolphus is best known as 
the champicti of German Protestantism in the 
Thirty Years War. Ilis intervention in 1630 
when the Em|)ei'or and the Homan Catholic 
cause were everywhere victorious turned the 
tide. His victory over Tilly at Bretenfeld 
in 1631 laid Germany at his feet and saved 
Protestantism. Mis untimely death at the 
battle of Liitzcii next year was a calamity 
probably for Germany as well as for Sweden, 
But before entering into the Thirty Years War 
Gustavus had fought with Denmai4c, Russia and 
Poland, »nd had succeeded in shutting out Russia 
from the Baltic by the .annexation of Ingernian- 
land, and had compelled Poland, to cede Livonia 
and Krst Prussia temporarily. After the death 
of Gustavus his policy was continued by the 
chancellor Oxenstierim, and when the Peace ofr 
Westphalia was made in 1648 Sweden received a 
large part of Pomerunia, and the Bishoprics of 
Bremen and Verdeu, thus commanding the 
mouths of the Oder, the Elbe and the Weser. 
Gustavus left as his successor an infant daughter 
who grew up to be tiie leniaikable if eccentric 
Queen Christina. She abdicated in 1654 on 
beeouiing a Uomaii Catholic and was succeeded by 
hei- cousin Charles X. who tried to make the 
Baltic more completely a Swedish lake than it 
was. He .so far succeeded that he compelled 
Denmark to give up the southern provinces of 
Sweden, and forced Poland to code definitively 
Livonia and Eiuthunia by the treaty of Oliva 
in 1660. 

In the great game that Louis XI Y. flayed 
during the second half of the seventeen th^century 
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8wodou was one of the powers whoso friendship 
Louis courted for the purpose of harassing his 
German enemies on their eastern frontiers. The 
alliance with France led Charles XI. into a 
war with Hrandenherg in 1075, and the defeat of 
the Swedes by the Groat Elector at Fehrbellin in 
that year was an indication at once of the decJi.* 
deuce of Sweden aiul of the growing power of 
llrand on burg- Prussia. When Charles XI. died 
in ibUZ le.iving as ins succes>or the young 
Charles XI J . the jealous neighbours of Sweden 
thought that the time li!\d come for revenge and, 
a league was formed between I’oland, of which 
the Elector of Saxonj’ had liecoine king, [*etcn* the 
Great of Kussia, and Denmark, to attack the 
youthful monarch. Charles Xii. showed, however, 
that he possesse»l in full measure the soldierly 
qualities of his Louse, and ho soon succeeded in 
defeating his etiernies in turn. Though a groat 
soldier Charles Xli. wa.s lacking in statesman- 
ship and he allowed his hatred of Augustus of 
Saxony to make liiin neglect, till too late, his 
more dangerous llussian enemy. WTiile Charles 
was [)ursuing Augustus from Poland into Saxony 
Peter was busy coiuiuering the Swedish Baltic 
provinces and was lading the foundations 
of Petrograd in territory that still belonged to 
Sweden. When, too late, Charles struck at 
Moscow ho W!is defeated in the decisive battle of 
Pultawa ill 1701). Nine years later he was killed 
while lighting in Xorvviiy. When peace was 
finally made, Sweden lost Verden and Bj'einen to 
Hanover, part- of Pomerania to Jhussin, and the 
provinces of Ingerinanland, Esthonia, Livonia and 
* Carclia te llussia, aiuJ .sank to the position of a 
•second -cl a.ss power in Fuio})e. Finland remained 
to Sweden for lavirly a century longer but in 1809, 
as a I’csult of the re-;in aiigement of the map of 
. Europe made by Xaimleon and tiie Czar Alexan- 
der i. at Tilsit, it was comjuere^l by Ku.ssia, and 
itSk annexation was coidirined by tlie Congress of 
Vienna in 1815. 

The hi.sto»'y of Deiimajk during tl)o.se centuries 
must be «lealt with very shortly. It is interest- 
ing to notice that the beginning of the famous 
Schleswig-Holstein question ai>pears early in this 
period. Queen Margaret to conciliate the Count 
of Holstein — a county of the German Empire — 
granted him as a ficf the I )uchy of Scdileswig. In 
1448 when the royal house became extinct in the 
direct line, the Danes ollered the throne to Adolf, 
Count of Holstein and Duke of Schleswig. He 
declined the crown but recommended the election 
of his nephew Christian of Oldenburg who was 
on the female side connected with the Danish 


royal family. Christian was duly elected and is 
the ancestor of the present royal bouse of Den- 
mark. On Adolf’s death without children Chris- 
tian wished to acquire Schleswig and Holstein. 
The estates of these provinces ultimately in 1460 
agreed to accept him as their ruler on condition 
that Schleswig and Holstein should remain united 
and that they should in future have the right to 
elect any member of the family and not necessa- 
rily the king of Denmark. Soon afterwards 
Holstein was made a Duchy by the Emperor 
Frederick III. 

The Keforination in Denmark seems to have 
been carried through m.ainly with the object of 
securing the possessions of the Cliuich for the 
nobility. During the jieriod which followed, the 
power of the nionaicJiy declined and Denmark 
was governed for over a century by a selfish oli- 
garchy. The disastrous w'ar with Sweden which 
ended in KibO with the lo.ss of all the Swedish 
pro\inces led to an outburst of national feel- 
ing which resulted in the overthrow of the 
power of the nobles and the e.stab1i.shnient 
of a heieditaiy absolute monarchy. During 
the.se hundred and iifty ^eai» tlie most 
important event in the ext»‘rnal history of 
Deiimnik was the attempt made by (.liri.stian IV. 
to intervene on the Protestant side in the feecond 
stage of the Thirty Years War. Tilly and 
Wallenstein proved too .stiong for him. Holstein, 
Schle.swig ami Jutland were overrun, and he was 
compelled by tlie Treaty of Liibeck 1(329 to pro- 
mise to ab.staiii from interfering in Geimnn allairs 
as the pi ice of recovei ing his lost provinces. 

During tJiu eighteenth ceiitui'y Deiirnaik took 
little part in foreign allairs, hut important reforms 
at home were eariiud out. in 1800, however, 
she joined the northein Armed Neutrality formed 
hy llu.‘vsin agaiiist Groat Britain. ^J'his wa.s 
treated as a declaration of war and led to the 
bombardment of Copenhagen by the British fleet 
under Parker and Nelson in 1801. J^ess excus- 
able was the second bombardment which took 
place in J807. Napoleon and Alexander had 
discussed at 7'iLit tlic idea of compelling the 
neutral poweas to join them against Great 
Britain. Napoleon especially counted on the use 
of the D.inish fleet and was prepared if neces- 
sary to coei'co Denmark to join France and 
Russia. To^forestjill him the British Government 
demanded that Deninaik should make an alliance 
with Great' Britain and should hand over the fleet 
for safe custody till the end of the war. Tho 
Danes lefused and the second bombardment took 
place. The fleet was handed over but not unnatu- 
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rally the Danes became the allies of Napoleon 
till near the end of his career. Before that 
came Denmark was' to lose still more of its power. 

In 1810 Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s generals, 
was chosen by the Swedes as their Crown Prince. 
Bernadotte had risen from the ranks and had as 
a private served in India and been taken prisoner 
at Negapatam. When Napoleon’s ilussian expedi- 
tion failetl, Bernadotte and Sweden throw in their 
lot with the allies. As a reward for liis services 
he was allowed to take Norway from Den- 
mark and to annex it to Sweden as compensation 
for the cession of b’inlaiid to iiu.Nsia. The 
Norwegians weui much opposed to this change. 
They declared tliemselvws independent, diew ui» a 
constitution and elected a king of their own. Ulti- 
mately, however, they were persuaded to submit. 
Bernadotte accepted the constitution, and the 
Norwegians then proceeded to elect him as their 
king. 

The Treaty of Kiel (January 1814) by which 
Denmark had cediul Norway to Sweden and 
Heligoland to Britain provided that as compensa- 
tion she should rec^eive Swedish Pomerania and 
the island of Kiigen, but this arrangeiiient was 
not conlirrncd at Vienna. Tlieso places went to 
Prussia. Denmark received only tluj little Duchy 
of Lauenburg and a, money j)ayment. ’I’lie settle- 
ment at Vienna., tlien*forc, had as its result the 
serious diminution of the territory of Denmark, the 
uneasy union of Norway and Sweden, and the 
complete abandonment by Sweden of all posses- 
sions out.side tlie Scandinavian peninsula, and of 
all influence in (leima-iiy. The union of the 
democratic Noiavay with the aristocratic Sweden 
did not i»rove a success. Beinadolte wlio became 
king under the title uf Cliaile.s XJV. in 1818, 
and who i.s tJie ancestor of tlie 2)resent Swedish 
royal family, was personally popular iii Norway, 
but the desire for inde[)cndence steadily increas- 
ed. Sometimes the kings yielded to the Norwe- 
gian demands and sometimes they resisted them, 
but steadily the Norwegians sought to make the 
union a merely nominal one. The end of it came 
in 1905 when the two countries wisely agreed to 
separate without fighting. The Norwegians elected 
us their king Prince Charles of Denmark, who is 
married to a sister of King George, and he 
ascended the throne with the title of 
Haakon 'VJi. 

While during the century that lifts followed the 
battle of Wateiloo, Sweden has had little to do 
with foreign affairs, Denmark unfortunately for 
herself has been brought into too close contact with 
German politics owing to the Schleswig-Holstein 


question. Into that quostipn it is impossible to 
go fully, it is said, indeed, that there was only one 
person who ever understood all its details. But 
the main points can bo easily grasped. Holstein 
was a German Duchy and was a member of the 
German Bund or Confederation. Schleswig was 
Danish but had become largely Geniinnised espe- 
cially in the soiitii, and the two Duchies demanded 
that they .should never be sepaiated. The Danes in 
the middle of tlie nineteenth century were anxi- 
ous to draw the union between Denmark and the 
] )uchies tighter while the Duchies were anxious 
to be .separated from Denmark altogether. In 
184G as the direct male line of the Oldenburg 
dynasty scjenied likely to become extinct 
Christian VIII. issued a document in which ho 
declared ^Hlie whole Danish Btate to be indivisible 
and to be heritable by females as well as males.” 
This was very annoying to the Duke of Augusten- 
burg wlio was the next heir in the male line, and 
also to the Duchies which had hoped to become a 
separate inde]jeudent German state. Christian 
Vlll. died in 1848. Europe was in a restless 
state at the time. National feeling in Germany 
had at last found expression, and though his son 
Prederick VII. issued a liberal constitution the 
Duchies rose and appealed to the German 
“ P;irlia.ineiit ” at Pi-ankfort wdiich enthusiastical- 
ly espoused tlioir caui.e Thenceforward Schleswig- 
Holstein became a, subject on which opinions 
as to German liberty and the like might be 
safely expressed even in Germany. For a time 
there was war, but at last in 1852 a Confer- 
ence was held at liondon and a compromise 
was cuiue to. The integrity of Denmark was 
guarjintcod by the Gi'cat Powers, and the 
succe.vsion was promised to Christian of Gliicks- 
biirg tile heir in the female line. The Duke of 
AugusUmhurg surrendered his claims for a money 
payment. King Frederick granted a liberal con- 
stitution to his subjects and Schleswig and Hol- 
stein were alloued to keep theii separate Estates 
or Parliaments. 

During the nc?xt ten years national feeling ran 
high. A strong Danish party wished to see 
ScJdeswig, which was largely Danish, practically 
aUsorbed in Denmark, while the German party 
agitated for tlie separation of the Duchies from 
Denmark altogether. In 18GJ King Frede- 
rick VI J. granted a new constitution which sepa- 
rated .Schleswig from Holstein and united it to 
Denmark. The German Confederation protested 
and threatened war. Just at this juncture Fre- 
derick died, and the new King Christian was 
comjielled to accept the new constitution. Taking 
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advalitage of the situation Frederick of Augus- 
tenburg revived the claim to the Duchies which 
his father had resigned at London. The Bund or 
Confederation took up his cause and Hanoverian 
and Saxon troops entered the Duchies. Bismai ck 
who had recently become Prime Minister of 
Prussia, and who had been busily engaged in 
flouting the Prussian. Parliament and in strength- 
ening the Prussian army, now intervened with his 
tortuous policy for Prussian aggrandisement, lie 
had no desire to see Schleswig-Holstein formed 
into an independent German state under the 
Duke of Angus tenburg, foi- it would almost cer- 
tainly side with Austria against Prussia. He 
came forward therefore as the charnjiiori of 
the Treaty made at London in 1852 and per- 
suaded Austria in an evil hour for herself to 
join him. Bismarck’s policy during this 
period is a marvel of unscrupulous ingenuity. 
We have not space to follow it out in all its 
twistings. He succeeded in isolating Denmark 
and after a war in 1864 compelle<l her to cede 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg to Prussia and 
Austria. He repudiated the claims of the Duke 
of Augustenburg, and, when he was ready, picked 


a quarrel with Austria, def^ted her and secured 
the whole of the plunder for Prussia. Northern 
Schleswig which is Danish was, it was understood, 
to be given back to Denmark, but this was never 
done, and Prussia’s treatment of the Danes in 
Schleswig has been on a par with her treatment 
of the Poles in Prussian Poland. To trample 
down the conquered seems to be the only policy 
which commends itself to the Prussian official 
mind. It has been stated lately on good 
authority that Germany has actually had the 
audacity to complain to^/he Danish Government 
of the way in which the history of Denmark is 
taught in Danish Schools ns giving a wrong im- 
pression of the history of the treatment of 
Denmark by Germany ! 

At present the Scandinavian countries are 
wisely preserving a strict neutrality. Sweden 
from fear of Russia was at the beginning of the 
war said to be pro-German, but it is difficult to 
believe that any of the smaller states of Europe, 
wliich value tlioir national existence, can be 
anxious to see the triuinpli of Prussian militarism 
find the sufuemacy of Germany in Western 
Europe. 


I. SAINT JNANA SAMBANDAR' 

BY MR. M. S. POORNALINGAM PILLAI, B.A., L.T. 


AllIOUSLY known as Dravida Sisu, Aluda- 
ya Pillaiyar and Tiru Jnana Sam bandar, 
our Saint had his life full of miracles from 
start to finish. He was a desti oyer of heresy 
ind a great Saiva revivalist. In the short span 
of sixteen 8ummer.s, this youthful prodigy was a 
recipient of many a divine gift and wrought 
many a miracle. In thirteen years he composed 
and sang three hundred anti eighty -four hymns, 
remarkable for their and embodied the 

essence of the Vedas and the Agamas in scintil- 
lating Tamil verses. A dogmatist in religion, he 
asserted his pride of birth, and as a Brahmin, he 
piqued at his wonderful Tamil proficiency, which 
forms the burden of every one of his s(y:igs. 

Professor Suiidaram Pillai, m.a., was the fir.st 
to draw the modern world’s attention to the 
hymns of this saint by his masterly contributions 
to the Madras Christian CoUeye Mayazine on the 
subject of his Age. Since then the name of the 
sage has been on the lips of every English- 
knowing Tamilian, though his pondej-ous tome is 

* This is the first of e series of articles on the well- 
knolvn Sainte of the Tamil land. 


seldom turned despite its accredited authority 
and sanctity. 

Among the gifts of God to the .saint may bo 
mentioned the gift of song in his third year, the 
golden symbols bearing the holy pentagram inscrib- 
ed thereon, the pearly litter, the canopy of pearls, 
and gold coins in a time of drought and famine. 

The miracles wrouglit by him wore many and 
various, but the following deserve to be marked 
out for special reference : the Vedaranyam mira- 
cle, the Madura miracle, the Tollicherry miracle, 
the Othur miracle, the Mailapur miracle, and the 
final Nallur miracle. All these took place in hie 
religious peregrinations, in company with a famous 
lutist and a wonderful woman vocalist, the former 
applying the saint’s extempore verses to the in- 
strument and the latter singing them with her 
finest throat. 

Four journijys were made by our swnt — the 
first in the vfeinity of his birthplace Shyali* on 

* it bore eleven other names as Brahmapuram, Venu- 
puram, Pugali, Venguru, Thoiiipuram, Puntharai, Sira- 
puram, Paravani, Shanbai, Koohaivayam, and Kalu- 
malam. 
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his father Sivapatha-hiruthayar’s shoulders ; the 
second on foot on the north banks of the Cauveri ; 
the third in the Pandyan kingdom ; and the 
fourth in the Thondai nadu — and the whole was 
wound up with the sacred wedding ceremony and 
its brilliant sequel. Of these four journeys the 
last two were remarkable. The prevalence of 
Jainism in Madura and the con.sequent fall of 
Siva worship were eyesores to the Queen Mangai- 
karasi and the minister Kulacchirai. These were 
devising the ways and means of reclaiming the 
king Kun-Pandya to the Saiva fold, when the 
fame of the youthful prodigy reached their ears. 
They hastened to invite him to the ancient city 
of Madura and did him all honours. The Jains 
were in a iix, and the whole Jain population of 
the eight hills assembled in the city to witness 
the disputation between Jainism and Saiva ism. 
The JaiiLs were Pharisees and extreme formalists. 
They counted upon their mantrams and charms 
for their triumph when tlioy failed in their in- 
cendiary act on the Saint’s pavilion. Both dis- 
putants made the body of the king as the seat of 
their operations. A burning fever overtook 
the king which the Jains with nil their charms 
and peacock feathers could not mitigate, but 
which the fervour of the ‘Ashes Song ’ in no time 
removed. Eight thousand Jains were impaled as 
a result of this defeat. Siva worship reai’ed its 
head again. The king was reconverted, and the 
wavering people were reassured in their faith. 
The Tellicherry miracle was a victory over tho 
Buddhists there, as was the Mailaptir miracle 
which was the most wonderful, in that a bloom- 
ing girl came out of her ashes preserved in an 
urn, and the elegy sung on the occa.sion is the 
most pathetic of the whole series. In his jour- 
neys he met many sages and formed friendships 
with them. At Thiru Arur the over- memorable 
meeting of the saint with Appar occurred, and 
their subsequent relationship was a dear one of 
father and son. They visited a few shrines 
together and then parted. The other friends 
were pious devotees as Thiru Nila Nakkar, 
Thiru Murugar, and Sirutthondar. Their mutual 
regard and reverence were great, and they enjoyed 
each other’s society for a titne. At Nallur the 
marriage of the saint was solemnised with the 
daughter, of Nambiandar Nambi, and the 
wedded life ended as soon as it began. The bride 
and bridegroom entered the local temple and were 
seen no more. Thus his brief span of life, which 
‘ buckled in a sum of age,’ terminated, as it opened, 
in a miracle. 

Each of the nearly four centuries of bis hymns 


is a garland of rhythmical praises to Siva, whose 
different names, forms and attributes are stritig 
together in various permutations and combina- 
tions. It is very seldom that a lyric of his is 
devoid of Jaina or Sakkar denunciations, the 
crushing of Bavana, the destruction of Thiripura, 
the swallowing of poison, etc., etc. In this con- 
nection Mr. Virabadra Miidaliar’s papers on the 
prosody of Lord* Sambanda may be read with 
profit and pleasure. 

In some oi his Devarams Jnana Sambandar 
refers to Kochengannan, the red-eyed Ohola king, 
who lived in the third quarter of the sixth century, 
and who was known as a builder and consecrator 
of Siva temples. A century must have elapsed 
for tho canonisation of tho royal devotee and for 
the reverence with which he is mentioned in the 
lyrics of Saint Sambanda. The saint, it is alleged 
and amply demonstrated by the application of the 
prosod ial test, Avas a contemporary of Thirumangai 
Alvvar, and this fact leads us to the conclusion 
that the age of the saint was about the close of 
tho seventh century. But in Professor Sundaram 
Pillai’s opinion ‘ the opening of the seventh century 
is the latest period that can be assigned to 
Sambandha.’ Mr. Venknyya refers to the des- 
truction of V'ntapi in A.D. G42 and to the fresh- 
ness of this event in the memory of the people 
when the snint met Sirutthonda at Thiru- 
chongattamgudi and assigns Tirujnana Saimbhanda 
to the middle of the seventh century. 

Two things call for remark in the narration of 
the story of the saint’s life. The child prodigy 
lisped in numbers. Plato’s doctrine of the Remi- 
niscence alone can account for the prodigious* 
knowledge and effusions of the child saint. As 
to tho marvels Avrought by him, modern science 
is at a standstill, though certain feeble attempts 
liave been made to explain aAvay the phenomena 
with the help of spiritualism. A rational explan- 
ation of them will be forthcoming with the rapid 
advance of the various ologies that have discover- 
ed more marvels in the present day than in the 
ago of miracles. The miraculous element of the 
story, wliicdi baffles the imagination of the mod- 
ern scientific thinker, is inexplicable at present 
except on the basie of divine grace and power 
Avhich, to a selfle.ss devotee, flow as freely and co« 
piously as the Indus or the Ganges into the 
Indian ocean. In the words of Lotze, " the 
complete conditioning causes of tho miracle will 
be found in God and Nature together and in that 
external action and reaction between them which, 
perhaps although not ordered simply according to 
general laws, is not void of regulative principles. 
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This vital, as opposod to a mechanical, constitution 
of nature, together with the conception of nature 
as complete in itself — as if it were dissevered from 
the Divine Energy — shows how a miracle may 
take place without any disturbance elsewhere of 
the constancy of nature.” 

The hymns of our .‘>aint form the first three 
collections or thiritmnrais of Adnnkahniu'ai, as 
compiled by the Tamil Vyasa,Nanil)i Andar Nam- 
bi. They are ‘ models of pure and elevated dic- 
tion, generally earnest and touching, but always 
melodious and well-timed. Mo.st of them appear 
to have been uttered impromptu ; and all of them, 
being lyrical, are set to music. The original tiinoa 
are now mostly forgotten. The melody of some 
of the hymns therefore may not be fully realised. 
Taken all in all, Sambandha must be reckoned as 
a great genuine 'Uarnil poet, certainly the greatest 
in the lyrical department.’ The two hymns sung 
at or about Kuttalam and that in honour of 
Tinnevelly show how the poet was a close obser- 
ver of nature. A picture of the southern sanito- 
riuin is presented in the former. The w.aterfall, 
the jasmine, alievihaga and the wealtli of llowers 
that blossom there, the jack fruit, the dancing of 
the monkey on its branches, the kuruntha tree, 
the wild honey in profusion, the hum of the bees, 
the beautiful plumage of the peacock, tlie tuneful 
note of the the sclented bi-eeze, the hunters’ 

— all those and more are depictc^d in the two 
lyrics. As regards Tiunevelley (Tiiu-nel-veli), 
the saint’s impnjssion I'f the townsmen seems 
to have been indeed very higli. lie speaks of 
them as wealthy people. At the time oF his vi.sit 
it was probably a tiny town surnmnded by shady 
grove.s, .and the only attractive place in its 
neighbourhood was the famous bathing ghat 
known as Sindupundurai. 

In his M dpMonait of Tamil Lilt rata rp Professor 
Sundaram Pillai has the following estimate of the 
saintly poet : “He is decidedly the greatest and 
most popular of the Tamil Iil.s/iis. There is scarce- 
ly a Saiva temple in the 'Famil country where his 
image is not d.iily worsliipp^'d. In most of them, 
special annual feasts are held in his fame, when 
the leading events of his life are ilramatically re- 
presented for the instruction of th(» m isses. All 
classes of poets, from his colleagues Appar and 
Sundarar to the latest of Parana writers, from 
the purest of Vedantists like Tattuvarayan to the 
most uncompromising dualists like Aral Nandi 
Sivacharya, from the iconoclastic Kannudaiya 
VallaUr to the Vira Saiva Sivaprakasa, unite in 
invoking his spiritual aid as the common cement 
of their literacy labours.” The poet and* sage 


Ramallnga Swamigal had such an admiration for 
the Pumpavai miracle that he verily believed that 
it was practicable and longed for the day when he 
could do the like. Thu#? among the Saiva commun- 
ity of South India, ru) name is held in greater 
veneration than that of Tirujnana Sambandha. 

As regards the Immlrod motrical varieties oc- 
curring in Sambandha’s hymns, and thereby en- 
riching Tamil poetry in general, we let Mr. Vira- 
badra Mndaliar, ll.A.,H.L., an expert on the sub- 
ject, speak in his strain jpf exuberance : “ Wo 

have simply to open the inimitable pages of our 
Lord Sambandha to understand the jwofuse rich- 
ness of Tamil poetry during this Tamilic period. 
We are able to point out nearly one hundred 
metrical varieties in his poetry. Was there ever 
we ask, any poet, ancient or modern, in any lan- 
guages on the inc.ii of the earth not (ixcluding 
Sanskrit, who has i!o spontaneously ami witli such 
an insatiable thirst b)r the jaaise of his Divine 
Father in lleavcm, sung on that same subject so 
many iiitoresting varieties of lovely verses .as 
nearly one hundreil -varietj(‘s not based f)n small 
distinctions su(‘h as are ri'cognised in Sanskn't 
but diftering as widely as any two metres of ii 
language -IfMving of course out of consideration 
the verses which aie alleged to have perished . 
In fact Lord Sambandha lias overllooded the 
Tamil land with an enormous number of metres 
of unknown varieties ami of unsurpassed perfec- 
tion, accuracy ami beauty We do not rejid 

Sambandha’s poetry, because it does not contain 
•any vain philosophic disipiisitions or learned com- 
mentaries on Vedanta, or an ingenious attempt 
at an Advaitic or Siddhantic interpretation of 
the Gita, or even a faithful riicord of the much 
■advanced metaphysical (ixpeu iences of the author. 

Sambandha’s poetry shines far above those 

cloudy controversial regions like the lofty tower- 
ing peak in (lol<lsniith’s poedry. . . .We, philoso- 
phers, find nothing in him to cpiote, not even so 
much as we lind in Ap))ar’s, nor i.s there any allu- 
sion to .any subtle point of theology such as wo 
are sure to find even in the dullest 'rainil poet:” 

“ He who, amid the sound of the music of the 
Vedic chniint, performs the Mystic Dance, 
Me who boars the battle-axe, 

The tliief who steals away my mind, so that 
the white bracelets ranged upon . my arms 
fall off,. 

WJule the spacious and beautiful grove on the 
shore and the glades scatter radiance, 

Hath come to Piramapuram on which the 
crescent moon rests. Our Lord is He ! Is 
it not so ? ” 



The Congress : A National Movement* 

BY BABU AM ' ' 


For a long time the elaiin of the ( 
to be styled a national movement was 
ously, if not quite seriously, disputed 
critics. Some derisively called it a E 
Congress,” although the Bengalees had 
no more hand in it, either in its ince] 
in its development, than the Parsis, tin 
rattas, or the Madrasis, and the 
would have been simply proud to acc 
doubtful complement paid to them if 
were the barest truth ; others, professir 
a. little more catholic dubbed it as a ‘ 
Congress,” as if the Hindus were alto^ 
negligible factor in the country and that sucn a 
disqualification was sufficient for its disparage- 
ment in the estimation of the public and to 
discredit its weight and importance with the 
authorities ; while the more adroit among these 
critics denounced it as an organization of the 
‘‘Educated Minority” in the country, as 
though it were an established fact, that the 
recognized political associations in all other 
civilized countries were, as a rule, composed of 
their illiterate majority and that where such an 
element failed an organization, however strong 
in its moral, intellectual or material equipment, 
must stand forfeited of all claims to be recog- 
nized as a national institution. The truth, 
however, seems to be, that early exiled from the 
healthy public life of their own native land, 
trained in all the ways of a dominant race in a 
subject country and nurtured in the tradition- 
ary legends of their racial superiority, the 
Angl 0 -Indian community naturally received a 
rude shock at the first appearance of the new 
spirit and taxed all the resources of their inge- 
nuity to nip it in the bud. These captious 
critics, to whom history apparently furnished 
no logic of facts, had the'catching expression of 
“ microscqpic minority ” coined for them by a 
high authority, while they themselves were 

* From the writer’s forthcoming book 'on “ Indian 
National Evolution ” to be published shortly by Mensra. 
O. A. Natesan & Co.,i>!k[Ndra8. 
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to invent a few more smart phrases 
idit the movement in this country and 
e public opinion in England. No abuse 
med too strong and no criticism too 
3r the condemnation of the new move* 
hose aims and objects weie regarded 
^ as a threatened invasion of their 
dve rights and privileges rendered in- 
e by long enjoyment, but also hn a 
listurbance of the established order of 
permanently sanctioned by custom, 
id tradition of the country. “ Dream- 
.lists,” ‘‘ impotent sedition-mongers,” 
seii-uunstituted delegates,” disappointed 
place seekers,” “ pretentious body of irrespoD'* 
sible agitators,” and many other elegant phrases 
of the same description were * among the 
weapons offensive and defensive forged by 
these critics to dispose of the members of the 
Congress and to discredit the movement. But 
if the movement was really as nothing, it is 
rather difficult to appreciate why so much 
powder and shot were simply wasted for 
destroying such a tiny gnat and why such 
severe attention was paid to a handful of 
political somnambulists. It was, however, not 
found possible to sustain these reckless charges 
for a long time, as quite a diiOTerent verdict 
was pronounced at an early stage both here as 
well as in England establishing the claim of 
the Congress to represent the enlightened 
views of the Indian public without distinc- 
tion of caste or creed, colour or race. It may 
be perfectly true, that all the communities in 
the country have not equally distinguished 
themselves on the Congress platform ; but it 
can hardly be denied that the better minds 
of every community have been throughout 
in perfect agreement with its aims and objects 
and have never dissented from its programme. 

It has already been pointed out, that so far 
back as 1890, when the Congress wa^ but five 
years old, the Government of Ijord Lansdowine 
recognised that the Congress was regarded as 
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representing the advanced Liberal Party in 
India as distinguished from the powerful body 
of conservative opinion ruling the country. 
Since then J.ord Morley, Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
Sir William Hunter, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Mr. Herbert (now Lord) 
G-ladstone, Sir Richard Qarth and inany other 
distinguished and responsible authorities have 
from time to time admitted the character of 
the Congress as a national assembly fairly 
representative of the Indian people. Speak- 
ing in 1890 Sir Charles Dilke said : — “ Argu- 
ment ujion the matter is to be desired, but not 
invectives, and there is so much reason to 
think that the Congress movement really 
represents the cultivated intelligence of the 
country that those who ridicule it do harm 
to the imperial interests of Great Britain, 
bitterly wounding and alienating men who are 
justified in what they do, who do it in reason- 
able and cautious form and who ought to be 
conciliated by being met half-way.” There 
is the testimoy of Mr. Herbert Gladstone who 
said that, the national movement in India, 
which has taken a purely constitutional and 
loyal form and which expresses through the 
Congress the legitimate hopes and require- 
ments of the people, is one with which I 
sincerely sympathise. I should consider it a 
high honour in however a small degree to be 
associated with it.” Sir William Hunter, than 
whom there is hardly a more experienced 
Indian authority, observed ; — “ The Indian 
National Congress is essentially the child of 
British rule, the product of our schools and 
universities. We had created and fostered the 
aspirations which animated the Congress, and 
it would be both childish and unwise to refuse 
now to those aspirations both our sympathy 
and respectful consideration.” Lord Morley 
speaking from his place in the House of 
Commons as the resjionsible minister* for India 
said: — “ I do not say that I agree with all that 
the Congress desires; but speaking broadly of 
what I conceive to be at the bottom of the 
Congress I do not see why any one who takes a 
cool and .steady view of Indian Government 
should be frightened.” The Right Hon. Sir 
Richard Garth, Kt.j Chief Justice of Bengal, 
writing in 1896 said ; — It seems to me that 


so far from being in any way objectionable, 
the Congress affords an open, honest and loyal 
means of making the views and wishes of the' 
most intelligent section of the Indian people 
known to the Government.” And above all 
His Imperial Majesty George V. was himself 
pleased- to accord his recognition to the Con- 
gress by accepting its message of welcome and 
thanking it for its loyal devotion to the Throne 
on th#* occasion of his ausjucious visit to India 
in 1911. It seems unnecessary to multiply 
further evidence in support of the official as 
well as the popular verdict in favour of the 
claim and character of the Congress as a repre- 
sentative institution. It may simply be added 
for the satisfaction of tho.se who may still con- 
tinue to be at heart dissatisBed with that 
verdict, on the ostensible ground of the mass 
of the population not being in evidence on the 
Congress platform, that the “microscopic 
minority ” in every country, whether in the 
East or in the West, have always represented 
the telescopic majority, and that nowhere have 
the inarticulate mass of a ))eople spoken except 
through the mouth of the educated few. Then 
as regards the old, orthodox and favourite 
argument of the Anglo-Indian community 
based upon the assumed differences between 
the classes and the masses it were well to 
remember, that even in the severities of the 
century that has just closed over us John 
Bright Lad to complain that the I’arliament of 
Great Britain was not after all a “ transparent 
mirror of public opinion,” and that the Labour 
Party in that Parliament representing tlie 
masses of England is only of very recent 
growth and as yet furnishes but a wholly 
inadequate representation of its immense work- 
ing population. It may be no mere disputa- 
tious argument to advance, that if the Mother 
of Parliaments, which in its origin was no more 
than an assembly of a handful of “wise men,” 
and which even in ils later developments 
was composed of a hereditary aristocracy and 
a few hundred chosen represen tatiyegj drawn 
only from .the ranks of advanced enlighten- 
ed communities, could have constitutionally 
governed for centuries the destinies of the 
greatest empire in the worlds it would hardly 
be decent to put forward any pretext based 
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upon a qurstion of class interest to dispute 
the representative, character of an advisory 
political organization without any legal origin 
or statutory constitution. Nobody contends 
that the Congress is a “ transparent mirror of 
public opinion ” in India ; but if it is not so 
transparent as the Parliament of Great Britain, 
or the Chamber of the French Republic, is it 
really very much more opaque than the Dufna 
of Russia, or even the Reichstag of (fermany, 
as far as reflection of public opinion is con- 
cerned ? If there has been no objection to the 
National League representing the cause of 
Ireland for more than lialf-a-century, with 
one of its four divisions in open arms 
against it, the title of the Indian National 
Congress, with only one of its many com- 
munities partially standing aside as neutral 
and passively watching the fight, may not 
be deemed so extravagant as to form a 
point in a serious discussion on such general 
issues as are involved in this great movement. 
The'Congress is not even thirty years old, and 
if within this short period it has established its 
claim to be the mouthpiece of the teeming 
millions of India even in some respects and 
has never done anything to forfeit their tacit 
confidence, then nobody need fairly grudge 
its just and legitimate aspiration to he called 
a National Assembly. 

It is certainly not the essentinl condition 
of a national institution that every member 
or even every community of the nation should 
be actively associated wdth it ; for if it were 
so, even the moat thoroughly representative of 
Parliaments would cease to be a national 
institution. An institution is quite national 
if it possesses in the main a representative 
character, embodies the national spirit and is 
guided by aims and objects of national 
advancement, ft may sometimes fail to be a 
transparent mirror of public opinion, parti- 
cjilarly where such opinion is in such a nebul- 
ous condition as to be unable to cast a distinct - 
reflection ^even on the most powerful camera ; 
bat it is always expected faithfully to reflect 
an interest which once it is presented in 
proper shade and light at once catches the 
Attention of the public and attracts the 
natiotoal sympathied and energies towards its 


attainment. In this way national organixatioos 
have everywhere preceded national awakening 
in its widest sense, and sometimes a single 
individual gifted with extraordinary vision has 
revolutionized an entire national life. ‘ Nations 
are not born but made, and the highest evolu- 
tion of national, like individual life is attained 
through a slow and laborious process of organ- 
ized efforts. Judged by the above test the* 
claim of the Congress to be recognized as 
a national assembly could hardly be dis- 
puted by any but the most perverse critics. 
If Sir. Disraeli, Jjord Hartington, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Mr. Balfour and other million- 
aires could represent the labouring classes of 
England, because a percentage of them were 
able to exercise their forced votes in their 
favour, then surely men like Dadabhai Naoroji, 
\V. C. Bonnerjee, Pherozeshah Mehta, Sur- 
endranath Bannerjee, Kashbehary Gbose, 
Kashinath Trimbuk Teiang, Budrnddin 
Tyahjee, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Abdul 
Bussiil, Ananda Charloo, Krishnaswaroi Iyer, 
Sirdar Diyal Singh, Lajpat Rai, Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Mnzur*ul Haque, Husain Imam 
and many others, men all born of the people, 
might well have been depended on to voice 
forth more faithfully the wants and wishes of 
the voiceless millions of India than the editora 
of the Pioneer, the Civil and Military 
Ga:ielte, the Englishman, the Statesman and 
other birds of passage of nearly the same feather, 
whatever their pretentions may be in the 
position which they occupy in the administra- 
tion of the country. ’ 

Among the Indians themselves the Parsis 
as a community were no doubt for a short 
time wavering in their attitude ; but the great 
personality of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and the 
firm attitude of men like Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta and Mr. Dinsbaw Eduiji Wacba settled 
the question, and that important community 
bodily cast in their lot with the national 
movement. The Eurasian community, having 
its stronghold in Madras, did not fail to realise 
its true position during the Ilbert Bill contro- 
versy and having wisely stood aloof, at least in 
the Southern Presidency, from that controversy 
it heartily joined the new movement under 
the leadership of Messrs. W. S. White, and 
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W. S. Grrtntz; while Captain Banon from the 
Punjab, Mr. Howard, the President of the 
An^lo-Indian and Eurasian Association at 
Allahabad, Captain Hearsay from Dehra-Dun, 
Mr. Crowley of the firm of Messrs. Crowley 
& Co., and Mr. George Yule from Bengal 
with many other' Enro]»eans and Eurasians 
of note from time to time joined and strength- 
ened the rank and file of the organisation. 

An artificial and mischievous manoeuvre was 
engineered by a section of the Anglo-Indian 
Press which with the active support of a 
shortsighted bureaucracy doted on the mean 
policy of Divide- et-Impera and captured the 
great but backward Mahomedan community 
who were taught the unworthy tactics of ly- 
ing in wait for the other communities to draw 
the chestnuts out of the fire, so that they 
might comfortably munch them without 
burning their fingers in the fire of official 
displeasure. At the fir^t Congress in 1885 
Mr. Rahimtullah Sayani was the only Maho- 
medan present, and the Anglo-Indian Press 
of the time complacently remarked that even 
he did not take any active part in its delibera- 
tions. But it would appear from the subse- 
quent presidential addresses of both Mr. 
BudruddinTyabji and Mr. Rahimtullah Saynni 
that they were heart and soul with the move- 
ment from the very beginning. In the 
Second Congress the number of Mussalinan 
Delegates was 33, wlule at Madras in 1887 
their number rose to 81. At the fourth Con- 
gress at Allahabad the Mahomedan Delegates 
numbered 221 out of a total of 1,248 Dele- 
gates. Thus the interest of that great commu- 
nity in the national movement, in spite of the 
siren song of the Anglo-Indian press, was 
steadily and rapidly increasing. But since the 
Allahabad Congress when the attitude of the 
authorities became more pronounced the Maho- 
medans began to secede, and theA* “ approved 
loyalty,” which some silly persons on the other 
side irreverently called “ oilty,” was turned 
into a “ valuable asset” by certain designing 
people. 

It iA no doubt true, that in the fifth session 
of the Congress held at Bombay the number, 
though not the percentage, of Mahomedan 
'deV^tea rose higher than at the preceding 


session at Allahabad. There were 254 Mabo- 
medans out of a total of 1,889 Delegates. But 
it should be remembered that it was a historic 
session commonly known as the ‘^Bradlaugh 
Congress ’’ which, as has beeVi already pointed 
out, attracted an unusually large number of 
people, including even officials in secret, to see 
and hear the great champion of democracy, and 
that a large majority of these Mahomedan 
Delegates attended from the Bombay Presi- 
dency where the Mahomedan community, 
though numerically smaller, has been until 
very recently ever more progressive than in the 
rest of India, It is however worthy of notice 
that two of the Mahomedan Delegates at this 
very Congress, one hailing from the Punjab 
and the other from the United-Provinces, made 
no secret of their racial opposition to the Con- 
gress proposal as regards the reform of the 
Legislative Councils. Besides, the remarkable 
dearth of Mahomedan delegates at all subse- 
quent sessions of the Congress, until the last 
session held at Karachi, conclusively proved 
that the official reporter of 1889 W'as quite 
premature in his forecast of growing Mahome- 
dan interest in the national movement. It is 
doubtless true that advanced Mussalmans like 
Mr. Abdul Russnl in Bengal and Mr. Comur- 
uddin Tyabji in Bombay, not to speak of stal- 
warts like Messrs. Budruddin Tyabji and 
Rahimtullah Sayani, never swerved from their 
allegiance to the national cause ; but the bulk 
of the Moslem community were led astray and 
successfully kept back for a long time from 
joining the movement. Several unfortunate 
incidents also contributed towards widening the 
breach between the two main communities in 
the country, while their separation from a com- 
mon platform served not a little to make the 
relation between them more and more strained 
under the continuous fanning of the Anglo- 
Indian community who scarcely made any 
secret of tfieir policy of playing one against 
the other. But the game has happily be^n 
almost played out. The intelligent Islamic 
community, with the rapid growth of educa- 
tion, are gradually awaking to a consciousness 
of the ignominious position into which they 
have been led and are steadily pressing forward 
to take their legitimate place by the side of 
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the other communities, fighting shoulder to 
shoulder for the attainment of their common 
destiny. 

The Moslem League, whatever the object of 
its founders and the attitude of some of its 
early members may have been, has, in the 
dis 2 )en 8 ation of an inscrutable providence, done 
for the Mahoinedans what the Congress had 
done much earlier for the other communities 
in the country. It has slowly imbued them 
with the broad vision of national interests and 
inoculated them with ideas of common rights 
and res 2 >onsibilities, when at the last Session 
of the League they openly embraced the com- 
mon political faith so long preached by the 
Congress. If men like Mazur-ul Haque, Hassan 
Imam, Wazir Hussain, Ibrahim Kahimtullah, 
Jinnah, Mahomed Ali and last but not least the 
present Aga Khan could have i»i)peared in the 
eighties and joined hands with Messrs. Budrud- 
din Tyabji, fiahiiptullah Sayani and Abdul 
Kussul the history of the Indian National Con- 
gress might now have been written in^an alto- 
gether different style.But it must be said to the 
credit of the Mahomedan community, that 
although for a long time they kept themselves 
aloof from the Congress, they never could be 
persuaded to start any active movement to 
counteract its progress. The fictitious counter- 
agitation ^was kept up only by the selfish Anglo- 
Indian press at the instonce of a narrow and 
nervous bureaucracy in the ostensible name of 
the Mahomedan community, and there is suffi- 
cient reason to believe that intelligent Maho- 
medans were not wanting who saw through the 
bluff and thoroughly understood in whose 
interest the agitation was really engineered, 
though from prudential considerations they 
were unable openly to denounce it. The great 
sage of Alighar, who during his life time was 
the recognized leader of the community, did 
not fail frankly to acknowledge that the Hindus 
and the Mussalmans in India were like the 
two eyes of a fair maiden ” and that it was 
iihpossible to injure the one without affecting 
the oth'er,” and, be might well have added, 
without disfiguring the maiden altogether. It 
is worthy of remark, that the Congress from an 
early stage took care to safeguard the interests 
of all minorities and with a view to remove all 


m 

possible misapprehension from tlie minds of 
the Mussalmans distinctly provided, that when 
any community in the Congress being in the 
minority should appear to be even nearly un- 
animous in opposing any motion such motion 
shall be dropped. Besides, it is ah incontro- 
vertible fact that the Congress has up to this 
time never passed a single resolution advocat- 
ing the interests of any particular community, 
or of the classes against those of the masses/ 
On the contrary it has throughout recognized 
that the future destiny of the country largely, 
if not solely, depended upon the harmonious 
co-operation of all the communities and the 
amelioration of the condition of its huge work- 
ing and agricultural population, and has as 
such persistently urged for educational facilities 
for the backward communities in the country. 
Education is the only leaven that can leaven 
the whole lump and the Congress has never 
faileci to realize that as education advances the 
apparently heterogeneous elements in the 
country are bound to coalesce and solidify into 
a homogeneous mass. 

In the meantime, however, in the midst of 
the perennial controversy that raged between 
a jealous bureaucracy and a distrustful public 
and in spite of the opposition, calumny and 
misrepresentation which never ceased to dog 
its footsteps the- movement went on gaining 
strength both in volume and intensity every 
year. In its majestic march it swept away all 
obstacles [)rpseiited by differences of creed and 
caste, of language as well as of customs, habits 
and manners, and the process of unification 
went on apace rounding off those local and 
racial angularities which stood in its course 
,and bearing down those treacherous shoals 
and bars which the opposition fondly hoped 
would wreck it one day. It has passed through 
many trials and tribulations and tided over 
many dangers and difficulties which lay in its 
way. Many were the candid Wends” who in 
season and out of season raised their warning 
voice against what they deemed its mad 
career ” ; but the collective wisdom of a renov- 
ated people under the guidance of a higher 
inspiration has gone on working in the sacred 
cause with stout heart and sincere devotion. 
The acuteness of the opposition has now nearly 
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died out ; while with the falsification of the 
ominous prophecies of the birds of evil pres- 
age” their shrieks are heard growing fainter 
and fainter as the day of the inevitable seems 
to be approaching. It is no less an authority 
than Sir William Hunter who has borne his 
ungrudging testimony to the fact that “the 
Indian National Congress has outlived the early 
period of misrei)resentation ; it has shewn that 
it belongs to no single section of the popula- 
tion ” ; while it may be fairly remarked, that 
Hindus, Mussalmans. Parsis and Christians, all 
have been proud of the honour of occupying 
the presidential chair of the Congre.ss as the 
highest distinction in the gift of the country 
and its ])eople. 

It is, however, still argued, that although the 
Congress may be a national assembly it can 
never hope to attain its chimerical object in 
view — the establishment of an Indian nation- 
ality ; for there are said to he four essential 
conditions for the constitution of a nation, in 
that there must be a common race, common 
government, common tongue and a common 
religion, and that India being a congeries of 
people lacking in all these essential elements 
can never hope to evolve a nationality out of 
a Babel of confusion into which she has been 
hoplessly plunged by centuries of revolutions 
and changes unparalleled in the history of the 
world. These are all plausible arguments no 
doubt ; but not one of them will probably stand 
the test of careful examination in the light of 
modern political evolution of the world. The 
race question, strictly speaking, is more or less 
of a larger or smaller formula of ethnological 
classification. The modern Indians are broadly 
divided into two races, the Hindus and Mussal- 
mans, the former having larger and sharper 
sub-divisions than the latter ; but both des- 
cended from a common Aryan stock, more 
agnatic in their relation to each dther lhan 
most of the European pPople.s. The Hindu 
anthropology indeed trace* them to one com- 
mon descent within thf legendary period of 
ancient history. However that may be, the 
question is, does, this dififiTence in races con - 
^itute a permanent bar to their so uniting as 
]bo constif/ute n political unit or nation ? With- 
out going far back into antiquity it may. be 


confidently asked, 'is there any nation of mo^ 
dern times which is not composed of distinct 
and difierent racial units which have been 
welded together by forces otbjer than those of 
mere ethnology ? The Piets and the Scots, 
the Angles and the Saxons, the Celts and the 
Welsh are all incorporated in the great British 
nation, although they one and all still retain 
distinctive racial characteristics of their own to 
no small extent. In Germany the Teutons and 
the Slavs, the Prussian.s^ the Bavarians and the 
Silesians, and in that curious Dual-Monarchy 
of Anstria-Ifungary, the Germans, the Magyars 
or Hungarians, Czechs, Poles, Slavs, l^rbs, 
Croats and Roumanians are all distinct racial 
units consolidated into a national federation of 
no ordinary solidarity and strength. So it is 
idle to contend that racial differences in India 
can by themselves stand as an insuperable 
difficulty in tbe way ol the Hindus and Mussul- 
mans, with an intermediate link ofthe Parsis 
between them, coalescing and forming a poli- 
tical unit. The j)rocess has already started 
and it is only a question of time when they will 
become completely fused into a consolidated 
national organization. 

As regards religion, it must be admitted, 
that although in the early stages of social 
evolution and even down to the end of the 
middle ages religious faiths constituted the 
strongest cement of national unity, a mighty 
change has taken place in modern times all 
over the world. With increased facilities of 
communication, both through land and water, 
and ever increasing expansion of trade and 
commerce a rapid diffusion of people through- 
out the world has taken place converting 
every civilised country into a congeries of 
people, each with distinct habits, manners and 
religions beliefs. The ancient territorial distri- 
butions on the basis of religious ties have all 
been broken up and with the advancement of 
science and development of materialism a nation 
has received the connotation more of a political 
organization than of a religious confederacy. 
Freedom of conscience and religious toleration 
have revolutionized every • country and every 
society, and different and even divergent faiths 
no longer. countjsgainst .the forces of a national 
evolution. Even education has been Wculari^ 
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ed throughout the world, and the spirit of 
Martin liUther’s .reform, which first effected 
in Europe a permanent divorce of Education 
from Religion, has p^rrmeated the entire civili- 
sation of the world and considerably weakened, 
if not completely shattered, the influence of 
the church and clergy of every creed in mould- 
ing and shaping the destinies of nations. A 
nation therefore is now more a political unit 
than 11 religious organization. The differences 
between the Saivae and Vaishnavas and 
Sdfctas, or for the matter of that, between the 
Hindus and the Buddhists, the Jains and the 
Sikhs are not more marked than those between 
the Catholics and the Protestants, the Metho- 
dists and the Greek Cliurch. Then are there 
not Unitarians and Positivists, Free-thinkers 
and Non-conformists side by side with mern- 
berh of the Orthodox Cfjurches in every country 
in Europe and America forming integral parts 
of one, indivisible nation ? No man now cares 
more about the religious convictions of his 
neighbour than of his private character. It is 
now the public life of a people, ns reflected in 
public interest and public opinion, combined 
with a singleness of purpose and unity of aims 
and object.*', which constitutes the national 
spirit. It is not at all suggested that other 
moral and spiritual qualities do not go far to 
exalt the individual us well as the nation ; but 
the.se higher attributes are not among the 
inseparable accidents of national life. 

Common government and common language 
no doubt form the basis of a national organisa- 
tion, the one furnishing articulate expression 
of common interests and common sentiments 
and the other translating them into Action. In 
India the English language has become the 
Ihijgua franca of the educated community 
whose number is daily increasing and whose 
ideas, thoughts and actions are purveyed to 
the rest of the population through the medium 
of a number of allied dialects ail derived from 
a common source, and it is no more difficult 
for the people of the different provinces to 
understand each other than it is for the mass 
of the Irish, Scotch and Welshman to under- 
stand the Englishman. A common script for 
all the Indian languages would undoubtedly 
aoilitate, as it has facilitated in the case of 


Europe, the study of the various dialects in' 
this country ; but even if that is not possible 
the difficulty may be solved by introducing 
some of these languages in an interprovincial 
curriculum of the departments or universities 
at certain stage of the educational system of 
the different provinces. The Bengalee, the 
Hindustani, the Mahratta and the Telugu 
are the most important among the spoken and 
written languages in the country and if these 
are taught in our schools or colleges of all the 
provinces the linguistic connection between the 
different races may be satisfactorily established. 
As regards government, the Indian peoples 
occupy a still more favourable position. For 
the evolution of a national life it is absolutely 
necessary that the entire population of a* 
geographical unit, whatever differences there 
may be in their racial, linguistic or religious 
composition, should be under one and the 
same rule. Where this condition fails there 
is disintegration even among ])eop]e belonging 
to the .same race, speaking the same language 
and professing the same faith, and each 
integral section under a separate rule forms a 
distinct nation. As has already been said, 
a nation in the modern acceptance of the term 
is DOW a political unit formed out of commun- 
ity of interest, community of laws and com- 
munity of rights and responsibilities. These are . 
all created and conserved under the guidance^ 
and inspiration of a force which is generated 
by a common rule whether it be monarchical, 
democratic or republican in its character. 
There was a time when the Bengalees, the 
Punjabis and the Mahrattas formed distinct 
nations, as the Prussians, the Bavarians and 
the Silesians on the one hand and the 
Bohemians, the Magyars, the Czechs and the 
Slavs on the other did at one and no distant 
time. But being brought under the same 
rule, subject to the same laws and invested 
with the same rights and responsibilities, 
emanating from the same fountain bead, the 
Bengalee, the Punjabi and the Mahratta are 
now but differei't factors of one and the same 
political unit or nation. Thus the Pnrsi or 
the Mahomedan in India no longer owes any 
temporal allegiance to the Shah of Persia or 
the Sultan of Turkey, nor do they belong to 
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the Persian or Turkish nation. They are both 
incorporated in the body of the vast Indian 
Nation. Tlie Government is the cement of 
a national organization and without such a 
cement even the most advanced countries in 
the world would fall to pieces like a house 
of cards. It is quite true, that under the 
existing conditions it is simply impossible for 
India to aim at sovereign independence and 
yet maintain its nationalism ; for no sooner 
such, au attempt is made it must stand split 
up into its racial factors, the cement would be 
gone and the vast fabric of its national, orga- 
nization tumble down entirely broken up. 
There may be then a Bsngalee, or a Punjabi, 
or a Mahratta State, hut no longer an United- 
India, or an Indian Nation. For the higher 
evolution of such a nationality the Indian 
National Congress from the very beginning 
set up an ideal on the permanent basis of 
a great confederacy under a common rule such 
as was furnished by the paramount authority 
of Great Britain. The Congress certainly aims 
at freedom ; but not at separation. On . the 
contrary it is the freedom of the different 
members of a body which while they are per- 
.fectly free to discharge their respective func- 
tions independently are at the same time 
dependent upon one another for their vital ex- 
istence as a whole, and which in their mutual 
relation imply no subjection, hut enjoin equa- 
lity and interdependence. It is in thi.s con- 
ception that lies the true inwardness of Indian 
nationalism and it is this ideal which constitu- 
tes the just claim of the Indian IljEational Con- 
gress to be styled a national movement. Lord 


Hardinge’s famous despatch of the 25th August 
1911 gives a correct expression to the spirit of 
that movement and clearly indicates the only 
legitimate development of a permanent British 
rule in India. However much British diplo- 
macy may turn and twist the plain terms of 
that important document to wriggle out of an 
inevitable situation, it is bound to work out its 
peaceful solution at first in the formation of a 
confederacy of autonomous units within the 
country and at the consummation, in the evolu- 
tion of a larger, stronger and prouder unit, 
self-contained, self-adjusted, self-reliant, and 
standing side by side and co-operating with 
the other self-governing units of the Empire. 
Such a conception must no doubt take time to 
materialize itself; but it is by no means a 
fantastic dream. Besides, the world has always 
dreamt before its waking and evolved its stern- 
est realities out of its wildest dreams. But 
even without indulging in dreams it is permis- 
sible to read the signs of time which in its 
onward and irresistible march is visibly array- 
ing the moral forces of humanity for a tliorough 
revision and re-adjustment of the destinies of 
the world from which India alone cannot be 
excluded. If the Philippinos in the Atlantic, 
the Poles in Central Europe, and even the 
Negroes of Liberia have succeeded in evolving 
their destinies as self-governing people, the 
claim of India for an equal partnership in the 
federation of the British Empire may be neither, 
so extravagant, nor so remote and visionary ns 
to be altogether beyond the range of practical 
politics. 
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O. K. GOKHALE. G. K. GOKHAL 

la the ProfeBsor*B HobeSi Lyiai; in State 




Reminiscences and Appreciations of Mr. Gothal^v 

» 

[ In continuation of the numerous eulogies and appreciations of Mr. Qokhhle which 
published in the last issue of the Indian Reoim\ we give below a further instalment of reminiscences 
from his well-known friends and admirers. The eulogies have been culled from the speechtf^ and 
w'ritings of a wide circle of Mr, Gokhale’s illustrious contemporaries. A message from His Majesty 
the King- Emperor appropriately heads the list. — Editor, The Indian Jlemen\ 


H. M. THE KING EMPEROR. 

The following telegram received fropi the 
Private Secretary to the \’'iceroy by the/mmily of 
the late Mr, Ookhale : — 

The Viceroy has been reqiieMted to oonvey on behalf 
of His Blajosty the King-Emperor to the representative 
of the late Mr. Ookhalo's family his Majesty's deep sym- 
pathy with them in their bere.ivement. 

THE RT. HON. THE MARQUIS OF CREWE. 

Lord Crewe said that he desired to pay a public tri- 
bute to the most distinguished of recent Indian moder- 
ate nsformers, the late Mr. /Jokhale. Mr. Gohhale was 
not only a man of great intellectual power and of the 
highest personal character, but ho was capable of taking 
wide and generous views on public affairs. In the good 
sense of the word Mr. Gokhale was an opportunist. No 
doubt he dreamed dreams and saw visions, as most puh- 
lio men with high hopes and broad views did, but ho 
was certainly one ef tnose who knowhow to '' take oc- 
casion by the hand and make the bounds of freedom 
wider yet.” It was on those lines he framed his politi- 
cal career and hoped tor the future of India. In the 
House of Lords » 

LORD CURZON. 

Earl Curzon said he was glad to have an opportunity 
of joining the noble ibarquis Lord Crewe in the tribute 
he paid to that eminent Indian, Mr. Gokhale. For five 
or six years Mr. Gokhale was a member of tlie Imperial 
Legislative Council over which he presided, and was in 
constant opposition to his policy. In fact, he was tlie 
leader of the opposition, and in that capacity he (Loid 
Curzon) had often to suffer from the weight of Mr, 
Uokhale's blows. He had never met a man of any na- 
tionality more gifted with Parliamentary capacities. Mr. 
Gokhale would have obtained a position of distinction 
in sny Parliament in the world, oven in the British 
House of Commons. Widely as they differed, he had 
never failed to recognise either his abilities or his high 
oharaoter. It was a satisfaction to him to recall that 
when they last conferred, about a year and a half ago, 
on the question of Indians in South Africa, the subject 
which engaged their attention was one upon which they 
were both agreed. In the House of Lords, 

DR. CLIFFORD. 

A true servant not only of India, but of humanity 
who must take high rank amongst the leaders of the 
world to a better day, by reason of his magnificent self- 
sacrifice, his fine entbusiasm for righteousness and free- 
dom and human well-being, and his patient and prolong- 
ed ohampionship of the great causes upon which the 
advance of the world depended. Message to Lord 
Btay who presided over the London Memorial 
Meetffig. 


THE RT. HON. LORD REAY. G.G.S L. G C.I.E. 

Mr. Gokhale's self-effacement, solf-saorifice, his un< 
worldlinesH, his devotion to high aims, his patriotibm, 
his desire to improve his fellow* rounir} men and to ele- 
vate them, hi8 strong support of English rule — all those 
virtues made them doubly sorry to have lost him. H 
had been the privilege of Bombay, and of the Hindu 
community in Bombay, that in recent years they had 
certainly given to India the most distinguished men that 
India had produced. He might give the names of Raua- 
de, Telang and Gokbalo. They were men of great learn- 
ing ~ men whose object was to give to the British 
Government all the auppor^ they could give- and if 
India was to be well goveinefl* it was by the support of 
such men that certainly that object could bo best served. 
It was always a pleasure to associate with them ; they 
were, in the strictest sense of the word, perfect gentle- 
men. But they uere also irfin of firm character. They 
were oxaftiples for future generation of Indians to fol- 
low, and ospeoially, because they wore deeply sensible 
of responsibility in the highest sense of the word, and 
never gave any advice which they were not prepared 
themselves to carry out Words and deeds, in their view, 
were absolutely identical. They had in the late Mr. 
Gokhale the highest type of Indian culture, and that 
was very high type indeed, i^ooking hack to the days 
when he was in India, he could say that the reoolleotions 
which he prized the most were his friendly intercourse 
with men like Mr. Uokhalo and Mr. Telang, and the 
valuable counsels and assiMtance that he received from 
them. Speech at the C(i,vton Hall^ London, 

MR. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 

No modern man of Eastern race has realised more 
fully than Gokhale the spirit of the religion of service. 
Ills reemrd covers thirty years ol iiicessant devotion to 
an ideal. He had, as bll his friends knew, a deep sense 
of the import of his work ; but no man could b.ave been 
more transparently sedHess Jf you thought of high- 
mifidednesh in public life, you thought of Gokhale. His 
ijuality was known and recognised of all. 

What is his gicatcst gift and his highest glory? Not 
bis public labourn and political wihdom, great as those 
were. Nut his line intelligence, his knowledge and fa- 
culty of expression, or even the uiiwearigd devotion that 
he gave to the causes with whi?h he was identified. But 
the high and radiant spirit of the man behind the work. 
For the India of to-day and to-morrow the oharaoter of 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale is an everlasting possession.— 

“ Evening Tran script.^' , • 

general smuts. 

1 learn with deep regret of the death of Mr. Gokhale. 
Please accept niy sympathy at the los%.of such on emi- 
nent statesman, who served his people and the Empire 
with much distinction. 


43 
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MB. H. S. L. POL&E. 

We io this country (South Africa) will bloBB and re*> 
▼ere hia memoi'y for hia inrarinble aupport of the atrug- 
gle, for the oollectiona that he waa mainly inatrumental 
in making for the maintenanoo of the utrugglo and the 
relief of d^iatreaa, for hia auoceaaful effort to procure the 
stoppage of indentured labour for South Africa, for 
even hia unauooeaafui attempt to obtain a oeaaation of 
the ayatem of indentured recruitment in In^a (and he 
ever oalled upon hia countrymen to take courage and 
inapiration from the failiirea of himaelf and hia fellow- 
workers), for the repeal of the £3 tax, for his visit, i at 
what personal aaorilioe we may never know, to South 
Africa, and for the hundred other aeryioea, groat and 
small, that he rendered to hia countrymen here, to India, 
and to the Empire, with unstinting devotion. He waa 
a man whom kings delighted to honour, whom leaser 
men revered, and whom his friendsand intimates adored. 
He has gone from among uh, but hia memory ia sweet 
and his spirit remains to guide us. The text that may 
be fittingly engraved in our hoarta, when wo nerve our- 
selves to take hia noble example, surely ia : Well done, 
tliou good and faithful aervaiit ! For service waa hia 
very life, and he served well and faithfully. ^ 

How often have I seen him, the master of fine Engliah, 
the mathematically-minded atatesraan, striding his room, 
not trusting to hia natural gifts which everyone about 
him recognised, but narrowly oxamining every thought, 
every word, every phrase, until he had got it as near as 
possible to the precise expression of what his soul was 
urging him to say — and this because he was fearful lest, 
by some blunder sither of omission or commission, ho 
should render a disservice to the cause whose advocacy 
was so dear at heart to him. 

# o » 

Suob rare courtesy aud alTability as he displayed in 
the many phases of social and public intercourse arc 
oharaoteristic of a nation t1bat has made urbanity and 
hospitality a test of culture. In the * Indian Opinion,* 

HR. BAL GANGADHAR TILAK. 

This ia not a time for cheers. This is a time for shed- 
ding tears. This is a time for expressing sorrow for the 
irreparable loss which we have sustained by the death 
of Mr. Gokhale. This diamond of India, this jewel of 
Maharashtra, this prince of workers, is taking eternal 
rest on the funeral ground, fjook at him and try to 
emulate him. Mr. Gokhale has passed away from our 
midst, after having satisractorily performed his duty. 
Will any one of you come forward to take his place ? 
Like a triumphant hero he is passing away, after having 
made his name immortal. Not only none of you here 
assembled, but no other citizen in all India will be able 
to give a satisfactory account in the other world of 
having done his duty to the MotherUnd. Up to this 
time very few have had the fortune of being able to 
render an account beforo God of having honestly done 
bis true duty. I knew Mr. Gokhale from hia youth. 
He was an ordinary and simple man in the beginning. 
He was not an Inamdar ; be was not a Jabagirdar ; he 
was noi a Chief. He waa an ordinary man like all of 
us here. He rose to such eminence by the sheer force 
of genius, ability and work. Mr. Gokhale is passing 

**▼ from our midst, hut he has loft behind him much 
“te. Every one of you ought to try to place his 
’VtB your eyes, and to fill up the gap ; and if 
lor bept to emulate him in this way, he 
▼en in the next world. Fumral Oration 
arafAi* 


MR. B. W. NEVINSON. 

It would take a volume to express all the admiration 
1 have felt for Mr. Gokhale. In a long and varied life 
1 QjBver met a statesman so broad-minded, far-seeing, 
and entirely sincere or a man whq inspired greater per* 
sonal affection and confidence. Message to the London 
Memorial Meeting, 

THE HON. MR. P. D. PATTANI. 

To-day*B sun rises under deep gloom. The sad news 
from Poona is heart-rending. The passing away of Mr. 
Gokhale is an incalculable loss to country and also to 
Government. The great servant and son of India has 
gone away. No amount Of sympathies from friends oan 
render any consolation in this national bereavement. 
We oan only weep together. A message hy wire on the 
day of Mr, OoklaUs death, 

* * « 

Mr. Gokhale was the one Indian who waa recognised 
by the whole country as its great son and servant. His 
nun-sootarian activities, and his cosmopolitan sympa- 
thies, gave him the position of eminence which was bis 
by common consent, and which fell to him the more 
surely because from his own innate modesty he was re- 
luctant to acoApt it. Mr. Gokhale was loved of tiie 
people and trusted by the Government; whilst therefore 
they regarded his premature death as a nstional loss* 
I venture to believe that the Government view it as an 
Imperial loss, and consequently the grief which you 
feel is shared by the great officers of the Crown in this 
country. Speech at Bombay, 

DR. SIR RAMAKRISHNA BHANDARKAR. ' 

Along with political regeneration, Mr. Gokhale work- 
ed for the good of the people from social and moral 
points of view. His great desire was that the people of 
all castes and creeds should come together, and work in 
harniony for bringing the country to a prosperous con* 
dition. His power of 'eloquence both in his mother- 
tongue and in English was such that it had an imme- 
diate effect on his aud ienco. His love of his country 
was equalled only by his humble and modest behaviour. 
His respect for elderly people was something unique. I 
once told him not to take the trouble of ooming to my 
house, as he was not quite wol), but that I would go to 
his house to meet him. lie would not listen to me, hut 
came to my house still. This little incident amply testi- 
fies to his great innate qualities. When 1 see suoh a 
groat lover of our country endowed with exceptionally 
groat qualities of head andhesrt, lying on this pyre, 1 
cannot help saying that just as when a brilliant star 
which had been shining in the feriuament for twenty- 
five years should suddonly drop down into the Ocean 
and there should be a sudden darkness, so also to-day is^ 
the condition of India owing to the death of Mr/ 
Gokhale. One highly valued jewel has disappeared, aiid 
if we only try h.irci to continue the good work which he 
has begun we may be said to have repaid our obligations 
to some extent. A t the Crematorium, 

SIR BALCHANDRA (KRISHNA. KU 

The death has removed from amidst us and from 
amidst the whole country a very distinguished^oitizon. 

His great work in the cause of his country has en- 
deared him to everyone with whom be came in contact, 
either personally or through bis disinterested labours, 
and the result of it we see in the telegrams of oondol- 
enco coming to his people from His BLijesty the Kipg- 
Bmperor and the Indian Princes and other equally higli 
quarters, ^eech at Bombay^ 
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MBS. ANNIE BESANT. 

Raise him a statue Jby all lueans, bat not in oarven 
marble, not in luolton metal, will the statue of Gokbaie 
be really raised in the lives of young men who emulate 
hia Tirtoe, in the service that they will render to the 
common motherland, in high ideals, in pure endeavour, 
in absolute devotion. It is you, and others like you that 
will mabe the statue prepetuate his memory throughout 
the ^eatis to come. Certainly raCise it— it is right -but 
nearer and dearer to tifht selfless heart was the Society 
he foooded to oasrry on his work. Wc remember he 
said that tre must serve India by our failures, that 
others will serve her by their successes. There is no 
failure for the man who serves the mothorlaud, for 
though outside the result may be little, iho force is over 
aooumulated by every servuiit of the motherland, and 
that shall carry her to her appointed goal ; and for one 
thing, 1 would ask you specially to help this young 
Society. It is booause he demanded that every one who 
came into it should study before he acted, and should 
know before be spoke. Five years of ailonce he imposed 
on those who came to him before they might write or 
■peak or try to guide their fullowmcn, and there he 
showed his wisdom and the so'*ret of hia power, for no 
never spoke save with knowledge behind speaking, and 
those who try to emulate hia example nuibt also learn 
before they begin to teach. 

When last 1 saw him at Poona, when for a few days 
he thought bis life waa to be lengthened, there were two 
matters that, he said, alone disturbed hia tlionghts when 
his mind was turned towards death. One was the Pub- 
lic Services Commission. ** 1 am going," he said, ** leav- 
ing my work half done." The othur was the Society into 
which his life was poured, for as truly as any son has 
the life of his father within him, aa truly as any child 
has the spirit of his father to guide him, so in this baby 
son of his, Mr. Gokhale's life is living to-day. in the 
work that it will do in the future it will bo the spirit of 
Mr. Gokhale that will inspire it. So 1 would remind 
you t|^at while you raise a statue to hia public honour, 
do not forgot what matters more, the hope that ever 
needed warmly in his heart, that is nearest and dearest 
to those who imitate him', throwing away everji thing of 
this world and burning upon the altar of their country 
in saorifloe all that the world could give of joy and 
wealth, that they may pass into the sanctuary of your 
hearts as ever it was the image in his, and that as ho 
looks across his motherland and watohes the work that 
is growing, he may soe his son carrying on his labours 
and know that in the work of the motherland he has not 
lived in vain. At the Madras Memorial Meeting, 

THE REV. DR. EWING* 

Ills fame was not only India-wide but extended to 
those in other lands who know and care for this coun- 
try, There are, it may be, those present hero, who in 
some particulars may have differed from him upon mat- 
ters of greater or less import ; but of this 1 am sure 
that we have all recognised his sincerity, his unselfish 
devotion and his great ability. India is justly proud of 
him. His* place will be hard to fill, if indeed, it can be 
filled at all. At a Memorial Meeting Lahore, 

MR. WILLIAM HOSEEN. 

Tbe loss is not only irreparable to the Indian commun- 
ity but in Mr, Gokhale the world has lost a great citi- 
zen. . To the PrtBident of the Mtmoriod Meeting in 
Souih A/rioa* 


SIR NABATAN CH|NDAVABKAB. 

The death of auoh a man at tills Junoturo is agldMlM* 
ediy a calamity. Just now, whop the huge w«lPO 
loyalty has passed and is still passing over the QOuntnU; 
when England and India stand shoulder, to shtHtllky 
when India recognises in England a proper 
tress, and England reoognisei a proper 00090*^^ 
nion in India, when both Eo^and and India feel tiHil 
they are destined by Providence to march together CoV, 
the purposfl of moulding tbe destinies of humeallyt 
when England feels that India’s loyalty ought to be re* 
warded in some substantial manner, when, at tbe olose 
of tbe War, we count upon ohanges ana England oouata 
upon changes which will be of a highly benefloiel obe* 
racter, not only to India and England, but to tne whole 
of the British Empire, ohanges which will mabe every 
one of us feel that this connection between Boland 
and India is undoubtedly of a highly Providential ohii« 
raoter— at a time like this, when we require statesmaa* 
ship of the highest order, whether in this oouniry or ip 
England, we have to raise our voice, see visions in tbeiv 
true perspective and march with the true, noUe, loving 
and imperial spirit of the times, Mr. Gokhale was thn 
one man of all men, on whom the country bad oountsd. 
That he lias been removed by the cruel hand of Death at 
such a juncture as ibis, is the greatest misfortune ttiat 
has overtaken the country. For high and low, for the 
educated and the uneducated, the late Mr. Gokhale 
stands forth as the model of a man who knew that the 
only life worth living is the life which is dedicated to 
the service of his country, because it is the servioe of 
God. Speech at Calicut, 

THE HON. MR. JUSTICE TATABJI. 

In the course of his spoeoh at the Viotoria Pitblio 
Hall, Madras, J ustice Tayabji referred to Mr. Gokhale 
fts ono of the rarest beings produced by any country or 
time, ono who wont through life with unsurpassed sim- 
plioity and modesty, whose presence inspired lore and 
trust, whose life was so pure, whoso oharaoter wae so 
totally unselfish that no one can refer to him except 
with respectful admiration. His intelleot was so olear 
that those who disagreed with him had the utmost dJA* 
culty in justifying their opinion, and some times failed^ 
perhaps, in convincing even themselves who, when he 
stood forth as the representative of this vast oountry, 
whether at tho foot of the throne of ^the Emperor or in 
the midst of men in power in an unsympathotio self* 
governing colony, in the midst of men sanguine in the 
correctness of views, whose error he was sent to demon- 
strate, commanded by his mere personality, unadorned 
by external symbols of authority, a deference not unlike 
that which may be claimed by kings, and inspired in 
the minds of his expectant couutrymen, a serene oonfir 
dence that he would be accorded a plaoo worthy of *hia 
country wherever bo went— even in that asaemblegp of 
which it has been said — 

” There is 

Ono great society alone on earth ; 

The noble living and tbe noble dead.” 

At the Madras Meeting, 

PANDIT BISHEN NABATAN OAR, 

I roourne with you all the loss of the most selileaa pa^ 
Iriot, sagacious statesman and brilliant leader of new 
India. Tbe nation has lost its loftiest spirit and Govern- 
ment its wisest oounoillor in Mr. Gokhale. May hie 
noble example guide us through the oritioal timea ahead. 
Meaiage to the Allahabad Memorial Meeting, 
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NAWAB ABDUL MAJID. 

In the death of Mr. Gokhale, India has suffered an 
irreparable loss and 1 do not think it will bo very easy 
to replace a stateHuian like him. 1 had the honour of 
working with him for some time in the Imperial Coun- 
cil and I can say that there was no statesman of such 
large-minded views as 1 found Mr. Gokhale. Every 
question that he approached, he approached from the 
Indian point of view and not from a sectarian point of 
view. Every matter that he brought forward, he brought 
with the perfect assurance and with the sincere belief 
that it was for the good of the counti'}. At ih,€ 
Allahabad Meeting, 

DR. BASH BEHARI CHOSE. 

An ideal leader, he never gave to his own Province 
what was meant for the whole country and wo in Bengal 
in particular should cherish his memory with affeotion 
and reverence. For he was a strenuous fighter and we 
shall always remember w>th deep gratitude the bold 
stand made by him againNt the Partition of Bengal. Nor 
shall we ever forget his touching farewell to us at the 
' last meeting of the Imperial Council in Calcutta. 

This is not the place to dwell, on the private grief of 
his friends, the agony of personal bereavement at the 
loss of ono whom we loved so well and with whom wr 
have striven and worked for years. 1 will only say in 
the words of the poet— 

* His memory long will live aloiii* 

In all our hearts, as mournful light 
That broods above the fallen sun 
And dwells in heaven half the night.’ 

liande Mularam, 

Speech at CalcuUa, 

THE HON, MR LYONS. 

* * fie (Mr. Gokhale; was a great man and a great 

patriot and 1 am sorry to be deprived of Mio opportun- 
ity of testifying by my presence at the mooting to the 
admiration and esteem in which I held him. Letter to 
Dr, Ghose, 

LALA HANSRAJ. 

He was a lover of his country to a remarkable degree. 
His ability was such that, whatever the situation, he 
could grasp it at once. Day and night he devoted to 
attairijog his ideal. What struck him above all in Mr. 
Gokhale was that no one could sit by Mr. Gokhale and 
feel that ho was in the presence of a stranger. Every- 
one realised that Mr. Gokhale had sympathy with him 
and that he was a man who always did his duty. Among 
Mr. Gokhale’s aohievemonts he (the speaker) sot down 
the establishment of the Servants of India Soaiety as 
the greatest. Not only did he labour himself but he was 
instrumental in securing noble-minded inoii who served 
the country on an allowance of its. ‘iO a month. He 
who could, by his influence, bring forward such men, 
was a truly great man himself. In his opinion the 
greatest success of a man lay in this that ho should bo 
able to leave behind him in^n to continue his work. In 
this Mr. Gokhale achieved groat suocess. And this 
was an even greater work than what he himself did. 
The work which be acoompliahed in South Africa was 
of great value. For IS years ho worked in the Fergus- 
sou College, which itself was a model of self-sacrifice 
which had on ite staff men like Principal Paranjpye. 
Mr. Gokhale did not only do that work but devoted his 
whole life to the service of this country. At the Lahore 
Meeting. 


[APKii. isii. 

THE HON. SIB JOHN BEATON. 

He was one of the most eminent of all the graduates 
of this University. He has served one of its oollegesi 
has been a member of this Senate, and has worked un- 
sparingly in the cause of education. The influenoe and 
the usefulness of a University de|fcnd mainly on the 
graduates it furnishes to its country and to the world ; 
and speoially on those who either advance learning or 
use learning for the benefit of their country and others 
than of themselves. Mr, Gokhale was in a high degree 
ono of the latter. He did not value his soholarship and 
his attainments for the personal prestige they brought 
him ; he only valued them in so far as they equipped 
him to work for the welfare^of India. In his life and 
work he was always earnest, modest and singularly 
faithful to his ideals. He attained to an cminonce in 
life and character which has enriched the spirit of our 
University and endeared him to all who like himself 
sought the welfare of this groat country. At the 
Bombay Senate, 

DR. SATISH CHANDRA BANNERJEA- 

The blow is so sudden and so terrible, the loss so stu- 
pendous and so crushing that 1 feel almost paralised. 
Whether 1 try to think of Gopal Krishna Gokhale as a 
private individual with his inefTable charm of personal- 
ity or as a public man, the Servant of India with his 
consecrated and dedicated life, my imart sinks with a 
sense of blank desolation and can only wail forth. We 
shall not see his like again. While yet in the prime of 
life, with both of his hands full of work the call came 
for him to cross the bar and from the top of Fame’s 
ladder he stopped to the sky. But the passing of Mr. 
Gokhale is a national disaster, a calamity to the coun- 
try, the extent and magnitude of which I dare not at- 
tempt to gauge. He was a revered leader of us all. He 
was thebeloved friend of many of us. I only hope and 
pray that from his place in the Choir Invisible, he will 
bo able to shape the destinies of his Motherland and he 
will continue to inspire and strengthen our minds and 
thoughts. God’s will be done. At the Mayo Hall^ 
Allahabad, 

HON. RAI RADHA CHARAN PAL BAHADUR. 

His was a beautiful life,]brightcned by a pure, spotless 
and serene character. Ambition for dignities ho had 
none and like the great Commoner of England he liked 
to live and die without a handle to his name. Whether 
we regard his devoted public life or his private life and 
character, we derive a consolation in the midst of our 
grief that he has left a bright example of ontbusiaslio 
and self-sacrificing public spirit of gentle affeotion, warm 
sympathies and philanthropy which constitute the rich 
legacy he has bequeathed to his country. In this sense 
ho is not dead but yet alive in our midst. I am sure 
the life and character of Mr. Gokhale will be deemed a 
possession by bis countrymen, a possession which they 
will cherish and that they will imitate not only bis suc- 
•esB but also his example in regard to his industry, to 
his sincerity, to his philanthropy and to his self-control 
and moderation and solf-saoriffcing public spirit. At 
Calcutta Corporaiim, 

MB. D. E WACHA. 

If 1 might in one senlonce compress all that Mr. 
Qokbalo was,' 1 should say that he was a Goliath of 
popular interests in the Councils of the Empire, a great 
liamaliel of public affairs, a good Samaritan and a 
Gabriel in his domestic and social life. At the Bombay 
Corporation, 
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HON. PUNDIT MOTILAL NEHBU. 

Who oon moasare the enormous national loss that 
we hare suffered P A great and terrible national cala- 
mity has befallen the motherland, too terrible to admit 
of adequate expression in words. To say, gentlemen, 
that Mr. GokhsJe was a great patriot and the foremost 
of public men is to utter a truism which falls far short 
of what he really was to his countrymen. His was a 
noble soul fired by a patriotism, all consuming. A 
born leader of men he never aspired to anything but 
the humblest servant of the motherland, in whose servi- 
ces he brought such devotion into play that it is now a 
matter of history. He lived up to the very high ideal 
which he set before himself and his countrymen. At 
the Allahabad Meetinq, 

THE HON. MR. SUBENDRANATH BANEBJEA. 

The whole country has been thrust into the jaws of a 
groat agony. A prince and a great man has fallen. One 
of the greatest figures in tho political world of India of 
to-day has disappeared. One of the stoutest champions 
of India's rights and liberties has been cut off in the 
prime of life. He was a political * Rishi ' in the true 
sense of the term. I had the fortune of knowing him 
for upwards of 25 years and I never came across a 
truer, nobler and gentler nature. I know him as a 
young man and 1 kne'v him in the maturity of his pub- 
lic life. So true, so devoted, so self-sacrificing a figure 
it is difficult to find amongst our public men. A politi- 
cal *Rishi' has passed away and a nation is in mourning. 
Calcutta Town Hall. 

BABU MOTI LAL GHOSE. 

We all are familiar with Mr. Gokhale's gigantic intel- 
lect, his marvellous power of debate and marshalling 
economic and financial facts and figures, his ceaseless 
and inspiring industry, but that which made him so 
universally loved, esteemed and respected, was his cha- 
racter. His patriotism was of the highest order. He 
sought to extinguish self and devote his body and soul 
to the service of tho motherland unconditionally. He 
lived and died for his country and a more ennobling 
example cannot.be conceived. Talking of his self-sacri- 
fice, fancy he did not accept a K. C. 1. E. Our public 
men cannot do greater honour to Mr. Gokbale than by 
following his example in this respect. In his private 
life he was pure, simple, sweet and loving. No honour 
can be too great for such an all-worthy personage. 
Speech at Calcutta. 

HON. DR. SUNDAR LAL« 

He was one of those who with the brightest prospects 
in life, chose to gWe up all that to work for the country. 
He has now passed away. He was one whom I had 
particularly known for many years and with whom I 
had the pleasure of discussing questions, and only last 
year about this time, 1 was with him at Delhi. In fact 
my heart is too full to be able to speak about him to-day. 

I therefore do not propose to take up your time by say- 
ing anything further than that a few minutes before bis 
death, thq wish nearest his heart was the work that he 
was doing for the country and his last message was that 
we should continue to do it. At the Allahabad 
Meeting^ 


MR. CAC9AUA. 

He was an Indian first and foremost. Great Indians 
there have been before him. Great Indiana will ooine 
after him. But he was the first who definitely called 
himself a Servant of India; 

» » # 

We In this country mourn the loss of a beloved friend 
whose heart bled for us at a moment when our viiry 
existence as a self-respecting community was in t|ie 
balance. At the Johannesburg Memorial Ber^viee. t 

THE HON. MR. MUZR-UL HAQUE. 

1 have never seen a man in my life, and 1 am how 
pretty well acquainted with most of the leading and 
prominent men of India, who was so devoid of narrow 
sectarianism of every kind as Mr. Gokhale was. In bis 
eyes, Hindus and Muhammadans, Mahrattas and Bengal* 
ees, were absolutely equal. Naturally he was proud of 
being a Mahratta Brahmin, but was prouder stiU of 
being an Indian. 

e « * . 

It was a sight for the gods to see as be dealt blowt 
after blows, straight from the shoulder, and discomfitted' 
his opponents, officials and non -officials alike. His inci- 
sive criticisms of those official measures which did not 
oommand‘ his assent were of such a severe and crashing 
nature that the officials could hardly meet bis arguments. 
His life is an object-lesson for those of us who thi^ 
that politics are a game at which anyone who can read 
and write may play. Speech at Patna, 

THE HON. MB. FEKABO. 

Mr. Gokhale is recognised by all as the trne friend of 
India and he died in harness, an example which all of us 
might emulate. Speaking of the Allahabad division, 
which I represent, I would say that we all join deeply 
in the regret which has been expressed by this crowded 
meeting to-day. 

THE HON. DR. TEJ BAHADUR 8APBU. 

*'He could only represent their feelings in the famous 
couplet of Ghalib ' The ear is deprived of his message. 
The eyes can no longer see. One face, one heart, and 
so many calamities,' ' Alas ! Alas! !' At the AUaAabad 
Meeting. 

SIR FAZULBHOT CURBIMBH07. 

He was a patriot, in the purest and moat ideal sense 
of the term, arid a true son of India, who gave his whole- 
hearted services to his Motherland, and that too, quiegy 
and unostentatiously. Although his brilliant and in* 

' spiring career has been so prematurely out off, long will 
his memory abide. At the Bombay Meeting, 

MB. MIRZA SAUMI-UL-LA BEG. 

To-day, when his soul has departed, I find the Mussat* 
mans looking upon him from still a different juigle. 
They are vising with the Hindus in showing their feiti* 
ing of respect and regard for him. Tne man whom they 
disclaimed in 1899 is now claimed by them as their man. 
This is the greatest achievement of an Indian Patriot^ 
Even Sir Syed Ahmed Khan did not rise to that emi- 
nence from one point of view. This is full of signiil- 
cance for the future «>f India. At the Muting for an 
AlUtidia Memorial Fund^ Delhi, 



The United Provinces Executive Council 


♦ 


It is impossible to write with restraint on the 
action of the House of Lords in wrecking the 
harmleiiss measure for the creation of an Executive 
Council for the United Provinces of Agra an^ 
Oude. The history of the Executive Council in 
these Provinces has been the history of nearly a 
century of hope and disappointment in alternation. 
And this particular reform demanded by the una- 
nimous body of public opinion not only in the 
United Provinces but in all India and backed up 
by both the Provincial Government and the 
Government of India belongs to the memorable 
^heme of development which Lord Morley ini- 
tiated six years ago. No objection was taken to 
the measure in the House of Oomuions but Lord 
MacDonnel supported by Lord Ourzon and Lord 
Sydenham carried a motion against the Proclam- 
ation, which was vetoed by 47 votes against 26. 
As the Daily pertinently pointed out forty 
seven peers, representing nobody but themselves 
and responsible to nobody but themselves, have 
thus vetoed a reform urged by the head of 
the Government of all India and the head of the 
United Provinces and demanded by the senti- 
ment of the people who voice it.” 

The literature on the subject of what may be 
called Council Government is already voluminous 
and there is little need at this time of the cen- 
tury to expatiate at length on the anamolies of 
single man rule. It was reserved for Sir John 
Hewett to belittle the necessity of Council Govern- 
ment partly for the fear that Indians will find a 
place in the sanctuary. But that is precisely why 
the good Viceroy, after considerable expeiience of 
the advantages of the Indian element in the 
Council is so anxious to bring the measure and 
widen the scope of the Council Government. Such 
a sober and by no means revolutionary member 
of the bureaucracy as Sir flames Meston favours 
the proposal which his predecessor ^'efused to 
countenance. The Lieutenant Governor’s leading 
argumeuts ane thus summarised in the report of 
the Govei'iiment of India 

^ He thinks that the effloieot discharge of the duties of 
his position is at present still within the compass of one 
man ; but he points out that the volume of work is stead- 
ily ffcwing, while^n certain direction s a rapid and 
Uii^ inorease is to be anticipated. He concludes, there- 
|Qi^ that it is impossible to say that the burden of pro- 
Vtnoiil role will dpntinao, for any length of time, Cbbe 


such as a single man can beartr. Secondly, he observes 
that, given a certain stage of advancement, the demand 
for the enlistment of the assistance of an Indian gentle- 
man in the highest ciroles of Government (which bM 
already been conceded in the case of our own Counoif 
and in those of the three Presidencies and one Lieute- 
nant-Governorship) oannot 4bgioally or profitably be 
indvfitiitely rtsisted. On these grounds the Lieutenant- 
Governor holds that the creation of an Executive Coun- 
cil is a certain development of the near future, consist- 
ent with the whole trend of progress which British ad- 
ministration has acknowledged and encouraged, and he 
considers that it is better to recognise these facts now 
than at a later stage, when it may be represented that 
this innovation was forced upon us rather than accepted 
as a step in the march of progress which is the legitimate 
and forseen sequel of past action. 

To the minds of the majority of us, say the 
Government of India these conclusions are just 
and wise : — 

We think that it is now too late to reopen any theore- 
tical discussion as to the relative merits of single or of 
Council Government. It has been recognised that at 
one stage of administrative evolution the former is pre- 
ferable but that at a later stage, when the bulk of admi- 
nistration becomes larger and more complicated, the 
latter ensues as a natural consequence, involving, as is 
now admitted to be the case, the association of an 
Indian member in the highest position of authority. 
The main question, therefore, is one of expediency, that 
is, as to the time at which a province should pass from 
one stage to the other, and we are of opinion that in 
the case of the United Provinces that time has now 
arrived. 

With these weighty words the Government of 
India bsicked up a measure which, if carried, 
would have fulfilled an important part of the 
promises held out by the Ileforms Act of 1 909. 
Indeed no measure of British Indian administra- 
tion has been so unanimously backed up by the 
Provincial Governor, the Viceroy and the Secre- 
tary of State, and yet the Lords have deliberately 
thought it wi.so to frustnite it. The only three 
minutes of dissent were those of Sir Harcourt 
Butler, Sir Reginald Craddock and Sir Robert 
Carlyle. With these exceptions there was no mea- 
sure of I'ecerit times that was more strongly sup- 
ported by every element of people and Govern- 
ment. it is unfortunate that the Lords should 
have chosen this Bill and this hour for vtheir 
blundeniig interference. Lord Crewe and H. E. 
the Viceroy have spoken in no uncertain terms 
of the action of a handful of peers in wrecking a 
measure so unanimously supported by the country 
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and the QoTernm^nt alike. H. E. Lord Hardinge 
|>ointed out at a Meeting of the Viceregal Council : 

U hat been mth a sense of profound regret that 1 
hare learnt that an address to Uis Majesty the King 
Emperor against the Draft Proclamation creating an 
Executive Council for the United Provinces has been 
carried by the House of Lords. It appears that out of a 
total of nearly 650 Peers of the Realm and in a house of 
only 73 Peers the motion against the Draft Proclamation 
jjvas carried by 47 votes to 26. Ho information has been 
received of any similar motion in the House of Com- 
mons and we may, therefore, conclude the Proclamation 
hae not been rejected by Parliament, as a a hole As 
you are aware, the recent Proclamation was approved 
by the Govern or-Qeneral in Council, by 4he Secretary of 
State in Council and by His Majesty's Government, and, 
in accordance with the law, was laid on the table in both 
Houses of Parliament. It may seem to you, as it does 
to me, a matter of serious concern that it should be 
within the power of a small body of Peers, who, perhaps, 
hardly realise the rate of progress made in this country 
during the past few yoars, to throw out a proposition 
put by the Government of India and His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment before Parliament with the full approbation of 
Indian public opinion, it seems clear to me under the 
circumstances that modiAcation of the law by which such 
procedure is possible is absolutely essential and I trust 
this will be recognised by His Majesty’s Government. 
Nobody can reasonably contend that with the advance 
of civilization, entailing the discussion and solution of 
new questions of over-increasing complexity arising 
every day, one man (lovorninent is better than Council 
Government. The principle of E\ecutive Council for 


Local Governments, by whioli the looal admldfeHsaliMUl* 
it lest dependent uj^n the personal eqnalioo and wIMt 
ensures a greater oentinulty of polioy, hae already tikia 
root in India and cannot ndw be eradioated. Moreover 
the inclusion of an Indian gentleman in the CouodlOf 
a Province is, to my mind, a source of great strengtblo 
the Governors or Lieutenant-Oovernors. I speak fropi 
my own experience and have no hesitation in sayiM, 
without any idea of dattery, that the presenoe of Sy 
friend, 8ir All Imam, on my Council and hie knowledge 
and experience are, and have been, of the greaMI 
possible advantage to me and my Government, leas 
well understand that all educated people of this eountry 
will be disappointed at the result brought about by a 
small party in the House of Lords, but I would ask 
them not to be depressed, for I regard the prooaedlap 
of the 16th March in toe House of Lords as only a 
temporary set-back and I feel as confident that the 
United Provinces will have its Executive Council with- 
in a very short period as that the dawn will follow the 
night. 

But this is not the end of that measure. It 
will be well to remember the words of the 
Daily News ; — 

We in England know quite well that it is only the 
pro- occupation of this tremendous war wnioh has mtde 
this veto by the Lords possible, and that when the war 
IS over India will got what she needs, however the Loi^s 
may like or dislike it. But that is not so readily intelii- 
gible to India, and the offence of the 47 peers will alaiid 
out for all time as an example of how vain meb *trifle 
with the destinies of mighty empires. 


THE HINDU UNIVERSITY. 


♦ 


HE Hindu University Bill huH at last been 
introduced in the Impel ial Council and it 
is gintifying to note that the provisions of 
the scheme huvo given general satisfaction. 
It is the result of the rare statesmanship of 
H. E. the Viceroy and Sir Hiircourt Butler on 
the one hand and the spirit of evident co-oper- 
ation and enthusiasm displayed by the promoters 
of the great scheme. It cannot, however, be said 
that the scheme has given complete satisfaction to 
all parties concerned but the compromise has 
been effected in a spirit which is certainly fruit- 
ful of further improvements on the jneasure. The 
Bill has bebn discussed so widely and so tren- 
chantly in the Press of India that it is scarcely 
necessary to go into the ground again. We have 
ourselves published a symposium on the subject 
from representative leaders touching the various 
aspects of the measure. 


in introducing the Bill in the Viceregal Coun- 
cil Sir Harcourt Butler made a notable speech 
(which will be found in another column) in which 
he rightly pointed out how by a series of compro- 
IlJi.^es the Goseinment and society have arrive^ 
at a definite conclusion and how by a genuine 
spirit of CO operation the difficulties have bfien 
overcome. “ My Lord,” said the Mem^v for 
Education, “ this is no ordinary occasion ; we 
are watching to-day the birth of a new and, 
many hope, better type of University. The main 
features of this University, which distinguish it 
from the existing Universities, will he first that it 
will be a teaching and residential University; 
secondly, that while it will be open to all castes 
and creeds, it will insist upon religious instruc- 
tion for Hindus ; and thirdly, that it will be era- 
ducted and managed by the Hindu jOommunit]^ 
and almost entirely by non-offidals. JL My that 
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this is a new type and'many hope better type of 
University.” Sir Harcourt quickly points out 
that this is no disparagement to the existing 
Universities which have done so much to the new 
life of India. The new University is an All- 
India one. It is incorporated for the teaching 
of all knowledge but will commence with five 
faculties : arts, science, law, oriental studies and 
theology.” The faculty of technology will soon 
be* a welcome feature of addition. These, in short, 
are the special features of the University. 

Such being the functions what are the powers 
vested in the Members of the University and how 
are they different from those of the existing 
Universities ? Sir Harcourt compares the Calcutta 
University and shows that the balance of advant- 
age in powers lies with the new University. 

Ill Calcutta 80 of the 100 ordinary members of the 
Senate are nominated by the Chancellor, who is ex-ofiloio 
Governor-General, while the election of the remaining 20 
il subjeot to the approval of the Chancellor. In the 
case of this University only 5 out of a minimum of 50 
are nominated bv the visitor, who is ex-officio Lieut.- 
Governor of the United Provinces, and this provision 
was suggO'tted by yourselves in order to secure expert 
official help and co-operation. In (!.ilcutta, the appoint- 
mont of the Professors requires the sanction of the 
Qovornmeot of India. In this University, no suob 
lanotion is reqoired. There will be in chis University, 
under normal conditions, no interference whatever from 
outside with the University staff. In Calcutta, the Vice- 
Chanoellor is appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council. In this UnivorBity the Court elects the Vice- 
Chancellor, subject only to the approval of the visitor. 
The Court has power to elect its own Chancellor and 
Pro*ChaDoellor. In the Court and Council, the Govern- 
ment has no voice or representation whatever. 

As we said at the outset, more than the Bill as 
it is, the .spirit animating the measure is one 
of happy cordiality. Indeed the whole Council 
was with Sir Harcourt in inaugumting this 
important metisure. Never wore the Government 
and the ron-official Merrih rs moi-e anxious to 
co-operate with one another in the Council Hall. 
The Hon. Dr. Sunderlal said that the Bill marked 
a memorable epoch in Indian Education and con- 
stituted an important movement for the expansion 
of University education. He also ref|rred to the 
sympathy of Sir James Meston with the promoters 
and said that he reserved observations on details to 
the suitable stnge. After referring to the various 
special features of the University Dr. Sunderlal 
said that it would be a University of the people 
d0voted to their interest and responsibilities. 
The Hon. Mr. Bannerjee in supporting the motion 
paid an eloquent tribute to Sir Harcourt Butler 
on the great speech he had made. The speaker 
did not pledge himself to the details of the * Bill 


and pleaded for the liberal constitution, as with- 
out responsiblity there could be no efficiency. 
He accepted Sir Harcourt Butler's invitation to 
trust and conhdonce with alacrity and enthusiasm. 
He further said that instead of creating differ- 
ence of opinion as apprel^ended by Mr. Ghaznavi 
the University by diffusion of knowledge would 
bring the two communities together. Referring 
to Sir Harcourt Butler's speech, Mr. Bannerjep 
said that he had listened to many speeches in the 
Council, but he rarely heard a speech so sympa- 
thetic, so deeply attuned with love for India and 
her people. The measure was a crowning act of 
sympathy and love of Government of Hardinge, 
of which Sir Harcourt Butler was a worthy mem- 
ber. He ridiculed the idea that the University 
would be citadel of reaction and expressed no 
fear that it would be a citadel of reaction and ex- 
pressed no fear that it would bo sectarian insti- 
tution. He concluded by reminding the Council of 
the King's message and said More light, kindly 
light.” Pundit Malaviyasaid that they owed a deep 
debt of gratitude to the Viceroy who had shown 
a broad and liberal-minded sympathy in shaping 
the Bill and the people were none the less grate- 
ful to Sir Harcourt Butler. Referring to the 
remarks of Mr. Ghaznavi and Mr. Setalvad, the 
speaker said that in spite of non-sectarian Uni- 
versities difference of opinion had existed bet- 
ween . the two communities. It was no use 
shutting their eyes to that fact. He was sure 
that this University would not aggravate it. 
He could not agree to any proposal w^ich did 
not lay down provision for compulsory religious 
education. Mr, Malaviya dwelt at* length on 
this question and warmly defended the provision 
of compulsory religious education. 

The introduction of the Bill was thus carried 
nem con. 

It is pleasing to note that though Sir Har- 
court Butler has been elevated to the Lieut.- 
Governorship of Burma ho will come again to 
pilot the Bill into the Viceregal Council, and we 
may hope that in time it will be found expedient 
to award a larger and fuller measure of freedom 
to the irniversity so that Bir Harcourt Butler’s 
high hopes may be realised. Sir Harcourt truly 
said in concluding his brilliant speech : — ' 

If I was a Hindu J should be proud indeed of the 
aobievement of my people, and at the same time I felt 
some little pride myself that I was a member of a Gov- 
ernment whioh had joined in one more endeavour to 
combine the ancient and honoured oulture of India with 
tile eulture of the modern Weetern World, 



CURRENT EVENTS 

BY RAJDUARI. 


^ 

SLOW BUT STEADY PEOaRESS. 

^ NOTHER four weeks have rolled by which 
JL brings up the duration of war to thirty- 
mi four we^/ The allied armies, in the 
I Eastern and Western theatres alike, have 
made a steady progress of a most satisfactory cha- 
racter. Even in the further East, that is, in 
Asiatic Turkey they have achieved creditable feats 
of arms. In French Flanders the enemy luis 
suffered a decisive defeat at Neuve Ohapelle, while 
the English and the Fr( 3 nch have held more than 
their own and consolidated the fruits of their 
victory, bloody as it was, and wrought by the reck- 
less spirit of desperation which is the principal 
characteristic of all the enemy’s fighting since the 
new year. lie looks neither to the right nor 
left. He knows not how many men are 
killed and wounded. He goes on blindly enough 
putting on the field reinforcements after reinforce- 
ments which now mostly consist of reserves and 
even the landwaher. ’Phis continuous exodus of 
supplementary troops from the herd is slowly 
producing its natural eftect on the civil population 
which cannot fight. But millions of men are to 
the fanatic emperor so many pawns who must be 
sacrificed to win him a personal triumph. That 
triumph still awaits him. And if one can ven- 
ture to judge from the course of the eight months’ 
campaign, it seems to him nearer than when at 
first start whicli was to witness his legions plant- 
ing the eagles of the Ifohenzollern in Paris 
within a fortnight or three weeks. The enemy is 
now obliged to economise his ammunition which 
is undergoing steady exhaustion with fewer or 
very limited resources to manufjicturo anything 
like the quantity needed to win the campaign. 
When Lord Kitchener has openly declared that 
there is yet no little desideratum of all the 
sinews of war, in face of factories of all kinds of 
arms and ammunitions forging ahead day and 
night with all the vigour of the Vulcan, it may 
be easily inferred what outside resources the 
enemy could have for forging the supplementary 
ammunition which he so easily need^. The inter- 
nal resources are certainly very limited in spite 
of what may be procurable from Neutral States 
overtly or covertly. We may take it for granted 
that the Krupps are working their hardest and 
exerting their very best to assist the “ Father- 

4i 


land ” and confound its enemies. But e7en tb**^ 
Teutonic Vulcan must bo fumbling for neoesaaiy 
raw materials to manufacture new guns . sur- 
passing those of the Allies and build submanneg; 
which .shall run with the speed of the electricity 
and make execution of a diabolical character 
trice so as to raise the blockade so effectively held 
by the British Admirals. There may be food to 
last till next August. There may be that 
tic ardour and spirit to undergo the^ highest 
sacrifice by practising starvation or semi-starva- 
tion. But how long may such spirit and ardour - 
endure. Hope deferred makes the heart 8i<?k 
and the time must come, sooner or later , when, ^ 
hope of a crushing victory over the Allies may be 
dissipated, and the muffled murmurs of a pwple 
must swell to a de>ifening shriek, a national 
shriek which will be the precursor of' a populw 
revolt of a character which History has irelat^ in 
the post. All these coming events seem, to cast 
their .shadows from now. The handwriting 
the wall is still darkened but time must iB»-r 
minate it and toll the final knell. Already twenty 
millions of men are dead or in a state unfit to 
resume their soldierly avocation. The tidier 
him.self is being maltreated by his officer with all 
the brute force of Oden and Thor. He, too, is 
feeling the despair which cometh of continuous 
defeat, with wot one glorious victory to stimulate 
and encourage him. His energy is fast diminish- 
ing. And there is no saying how in spite , of 
the martinet and his iron discipline, now growing 
inhuman, he may join the popular revolt when- 
ever on the tapes. A hungry belly is worse than 
H.fiill fed rebel. And who is unaware of the 
havoc which a general I'ebeliion of the belly brings 

about. . , iij 1 . 

But it is not the Western campaign alone that 

has revealed all the ugly blots and the darh 
of the once proud invincible army. The invinci- 
bility has been ruthlessly disproved by, the eight 
months of hostilities, bloody hostilities, on the , 
Aisne, the Marne, the Meuse and ejijMwIiera. IJbe 
invincibles have been mown doym like the diflff. 
The contemptible Briton is now deemed the very 
dragon of the war, a creature to be hat^ beohose 
so terribly his superior. Repulse, rejiulse, dis- 
lodgment after dislodgment, that is the (^ne 
mournful tale which the Kaiser hears from 
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to day. There is nothing occurred as yet to re- 
deem this daily dismal narrative which he either 
realises in person or which is telegraphed or tele- 
phoned to him by ffis trusty and valiant field- 
marshals. 

The same gruesome narrative, aye, even of a 
worse character it is his lot to hear from the 
Eastern theatre of war. The Austrian has been 
thoroughly beaten and the trophy of the Kussian 
by way of lakhs of prisoner.^ of wars, and hund- 
reds of guns and mitrailleures and waggons of 
captured ammunition and other stores by the 
thousands tells the world of eivili^ition how 
utter is the rout of the Hapsburg army, now 
absolutely demoralised. Still the principal Passes, 
save one or two, of the Carpathians are in the 
hands of the Russians. So desperate is the situa- 
tion there that the Gennsn h.-i.s gone hurriedly to 
his aid with a huge army. The Kaiser him.self 
is reported to take the charge of thnt army and a 
sad carnage show is soon to be witnessed which 
shall tell the woild the result. The fate of both 
the belligerents hangs in the balance, with the 
advantage being on the side of the Muscovite 
who has all along surpassed himself as nmch by 
his hordes of fighting men as by the gallantry of 
the soldiers and the strategy of the generals. 
The morale is good and a vast stimulus to the 
further hordes swarming in the P.a.sses to even- 
tually emerge with glory on the plains of Hung- 
ary. Defeated and disheartened, the Au.strian 
and the Hungarian are loudly clamouring for jH^aoe. 
Hut the Teuton denies him that con.solation and 
staked his all on the die that is now (;ast in or 
about the great Ukza Pass which is th<3 key to 
that great plain. A few days more will tell the 
world who is the victor. 

War is evidently a game of chance. Rut the 
game is a calculated one and it remains to he seen 
who has cast up his calculations with precision. 

On the Asiatic coast the Allies have everything 
their own way. They have bombarded Smyrne, 
and it is only a question of days when it 
shall be British as Ba.sra already is. In 
Mesopotamia too the struggle is going on fiercely 
but always to the ultimate advantage of the Kus- 
^sians and the British. The back of Asiatic Turkey 
may be said to be already broken. The mis- 
guided Turk is in vain struggling for a mastery 
which Fate has denied him. 

Meanwhile the fat is in the fire in Neutral 
Italy. It 'is simmering .slowly and one cannot .say 
when the final conflagration may take place, 
skirmishes in the Tyrol region are report- 


ed with some killed and wounded. The populace 
is burning with indignation at the hesitation of the 
Government to cast its die with the Allies. But 
the Government deems, yet it is not fully pre- 
pared for war. The army is being mobilised and 
equipped for emergency that is'iiow approaching. 
All diplomacy of the Teuton, as carried by the 
Machiavellian Prince Bulow, has failed. Italy will 
not take the paper promise of a trifling bribe. 
And as treatises and understandings are mere 
“ scraps of paper,” the Government fully under- 
stand what it should or'^hould not do. The Gov- 
ernment of Italy may realjy be .said to be between 
the devil and the deep sea. The devil i.s its 
late .ally while the deep .‘^ea is that of popular 
commotion. The storm is heavy, and we cannot 
.say when it may burst in .all its fury. It is a 
hideous irony of Fate that the Austri.an Emperor, 
in the matter of the Italian incidents, is i\s obsti- 
nate as any of the ITapsburgs and will on no 
account listen to the Siren voice of the treacher- 
ous Ilohonzollern. Prince Billow’s diplomatic 
mission is pronounced on all h:mds a dismal 
failure. 

The Greeks are having a kind of civil war in 
the Government. King Constantine with his 
Pro-German proijlivitios is endeavouring to have 
tlie l^'ahian policy while his great minister 
and statesman, no other than Venezeiilos, was 
for an outright alliance with the Allies. The civil 
war »Tas Avaged to the bitter end with this result 
that disgusted with the nttitinle of the Hellenic 
king. He has left Athens in indignation and 
declared that he would go on travel till the close 
of war. So this modern Achilles^ is sulking in his 
tent. What may he the future developments it is 
impossible to sjiy. Like the people of Italy the 
people of GiSeece are all for the Allies. It is only 
the family ties of the king which have distrain- 
ed him fj'om casting his fortune Avith the former 
liberators of (IroiMic. Another ren.son is the atti- 
tude of Bulgaria and Rumania. Those two states 
are also Avaiting to see Avhich Av.ay the fortune of 
war turns in order to take siiles. But there can 
1)0 no doubt now as to Rumania joining the Allies. 
Her minister lately returned from London Avhere 
he Avas on this delicate diplomatic mission. 
Rumania i.s to be weil provided witli the needed 
pence. And it is not unlikely that Bulgaria will 
eventually join the Allies also. But the Balkan 
politics are an unknoAvn quantity, and he would be 
a true prophet Avho could say from now with cer- 
tainty which Avay the ultimate wind may blow. 
Misguided Turkey is a house divided against 
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herself. The ** brigands of the Party of Progress 
and Union ’* have shown themselves utterly in- 
capable of carry ing *on the administration. They 
are simply a plastic tool in the hands of the 
Teuton who bribes them with his gold which 
like time appears to jilt them. That man 
Enver Pasha, their leader, is destined to undergo 
as cruel a fiite as it is possible for any man of his 
ignoble character to undergo. On the other hand 
the royalist party is absolutely invertebrate. The 
Sultan himself, however good, well meaning and 
well disposed towards the Allies, is defective in 
even ordinary statesmanship, it is unfortunate 
a limp man is at the helm of state at this critical 
juncture on tlio fortunes of his country. Ho is 
unable to take any action in order to overthrow 
the military party at whose head is Enver Pasha. 
Turkey is doomed. The death knellof the Ottoman 
in Europe is told. Even his Asiatic dominions 
may be pai'titioned. This is the inevitable fate. 

NAVAL AND A Kill A L. 

As regards naval and aerial warfare, it may 
be said once more that the Allies have irresistibly 
demonstrated to the civilised world the su^ieri- 
ority of their naval and aerial strategy. While 
the Eeppolins have Hown here and there over some 
of the seac.oasts and hovered .about, the airships 


of the Koglish and the French have, achieved 
remarkable success. These have never disturbed 
any dvil population. All through they have r^- 
lutely and courageously dared to destroy mtlitk^ 
stations, military buildings where all kinds of 
arms and ammunitions and submarines are manu- 
factured and built. It is a perfectly legitimate 
warfare and history will give a brilliant page to 
their naval and aerial records as well as to their 
great humanity. As to the Teutonic ** pirates 
and murderers ” on sea, the less said the better. 
In reality theii* submarines have been able hitherto 
to do no tangible injury. If we say they are 
failures we shall in no way be using the language 
of exaggeration. The sum- total of the cruel an<i^ 
inhuman way in which they have torpedoed neu« 
tfa] vessels and the belligerent vessels with a 
civil population, will only be viewed with shame 
in the future history of this great war. The 
British Fleet stands as a towering sentinel at the 
gates of the North Sea and is rendering yeoman 
service to the cause of the world’s commerce by 
sea. This goes undisturbed almost as if there 
had been no war. It is an invaluable service this 
Fleet is i-endering to humanity and if for no other 
reason, for this service alone we wish her and 
her Ally a final triumph. « 
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The Mahrattas and the Moghuls. % 

AI. W. Bnrwaij. Jndore AV. 

This work is an enlargement of a previous 
volume “ Introduction to the lli.story of Gwalior” 
published by the autiior in 190*2. It is a brief 
survey of all the landmarks in the growtJi and 
fall of the Mahratta power and makes use of the 
latest researches of Professor Kajwade Jind Mr. 
Prasnis. The outburst of I'oligioiis revival the 
chief exponent of which was Ilanidas and which 
was chiedy instrumental in bringing about Mah- 
ratta unity is pointed out in all its significance. 
Zulfikar Khan’s recognition of Maharaja Shahu 
started the Mahrattas on their great career as an 
Imperial power which was not brought to a close 
as Mussulman historians assert by the battle of 
Panipet. Even when the East India Company 
had become powerful and supreme, 'Nana Fad- 
navis, and Mahdaji Scindia kept up, and that 
successfully too, the attempt to maintain the 
pomp and grandeur of the Puna Durbar. And it 
was owing to the incompetency of their succes- 


sors, that the Mahratta Empire suffered dis- 
memberment. ** The Mahratta power rose under 
Providence to eradicate the oppression of the 
Moghul rule and to deliver the Hindu race from 
tiio tivil of Moghul tyranny ; and in this work 
the Mahrattas eminently succeeded.” This small 
book shows industry and research and what is 
more a just idea of proj)ortion with regard to the 
treatment of the various phases of Mahratta rule. 

Poems of War and Battle. Selected hy V, If. 

Collins. Oxford University Press^ Bombay. 

Some of these patriotic songs may be familiar 
to the student of poetry. The old familiar poems 
are chosen with Mr. Collins’ characteristic taste. 
But modern authors and living ones especially 
have done some pieces that cannot be n^lected 
in a collection of war poems. They are represent- 
ed by the inevitable Rudyard Kipling, Thomas 
Hardy, G. K. Chesterton, Alfred Noyes snd Sir 
A. Conan- Doyle. The volume is quite appropri- 
ate fop the hour. 
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My Past. the Coimtese Marie Lariach, 

G. BeU d: Sons, M. 

The Countess Marie Larisch was a daughter of 
Duke Ludwig of Bavaria, who in 1859 renounced 
his claim to the throne of Bavaria in order to 
marry the beautiful Heniietta Mendel, then a 
popular actress. The Duke had five sisters, all 
possessed of no ordinary share of beauty. One 
was Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, who died at 
the hand of an assassin in Switzerland, another 
was that Duchess d*Alencon who lost her life in 
the famous fire at a bisliionable charity bazaar in 
Paris, a thii*d was the ex-Queen of Naplo.s, while 
the two others were the Princess Traiii and the 
Princess Theorii and Taxis. Marie, Baroness 
Von Wallcrsee as she was before her marriage, 
had thus the entree into the inner circle of 
European royalties. As niece to the Empress of 
Austria, first cousin to the Crown Prince and a 
special favourite of her aunt, Eliswibeth, up to the 
date of her marriage, saw much of the secret 
working of the gay Court of Vienna. There 
seems little doubt that she was removed from 
this position because she proved too attractive to 
some of the Empress’ own admirers. At any rate 
she was hastily married to the Count Ceorge 
Larisch, and the mariiage was shortly after 
followed by ‘her withdrawal from Court, her 
husband preferring to live in his castle in Bavaria. 
The marriage was, however, a loveless one and was 
legally annulled in 1896. Tn the present 
volume the Countess presents the story of her 
past life, a discreet silence being maintained 
regarding the present. 

The annals of the royal families both of 
Bavaria and Austria are not . likely to be accused 
of lack of variety of incident or of too humdrum 
a quality. In the house of Wittelbach there exists 
a distinct strain of madness. King Ludwig II. of 
Bavaria,the patron of Wagner, was always eccentric 
and finally became insane. He was found drowned 
in a lake in the palace grounds, holding down his 
physician with whom he had gone for a solitary 
walk. His brother, Otto, who succeeded him, 
is also now insane and lives in retirement, 
state afiairs being managed by fa Ilegent, 
who is the heir to the throne. But if the 
ducal house of Bavaria is mad, its madness 
is picturesque and combined with undoubted 
cleverness. In the Hapsburgs of Austria, on 
the other hand, madness more usually shows 
it^lf in depravity and has resulted in more 
thOfU on'e tragedy. It is with one of these 
inoidenta that Countess Larisch’s book is largely 


concerned, as it seems to have been written to 
clear herself from some accusations in connection 
with it. On the fiOth January 1889 the world 
was startled by the news that the Crown Prince 
of Austria had been found dead in a hunting box 
a few miles from Vienna. The wildest stories were 
circulated as to the cai^se and circumstances of 
his death and Countess Larisch professes to tell 
the true story. liudolf, the Crown Prince, had 
been married several years before to the Princess. 
Stephanie of Belgium, but the marriage had not 
been a happy one, and the Prince’s fiirtations had 
been many and desperate. J ust before his death 
he had become entangled in an intrigue with an 
unmarried lady of the Austrian Court, and she 
was found in the hunting box dead by his side, 
both having been .shot through the head. It 
appears that the Prince had boon engaged in 
some obscure political intrigue relating to the 
throne of Hungary. Fear of. discovery and dis- 
grace had already shaken his nerves when there 
was added to this disturbing fa(;tor the prospect 
of a social scandal. His companion was young, 
foolish, excitable, and they resolved to commit 
suicide together. 

It is unneces.sary here to dilate on the Countess 
Larisch’s share in the events which led up to the 
ctitastrophe. On her own showing, she was guilty 
of extraordinaiy weakness and folly, and consider- 
ing that she was a woman of nearly 30, who had 
been married 10 years, she deserved the disgrace 
which overtook her at the Court of Vienna. How 
far her acco\int of the events she took part in is 
to be trusted is a more difficult matter. It may 
be assumed that she puts before the world the 
most favourable version and she certainly fails to 
explain why she allowed herself to be made a 
cat’s-paw of in this miserable and sordid affair. 
Few will believe that the whole truth has been 
told or that she had no ulterior motive for becom- 
ing a go-between of the Crown Prince and his 
victim. But in any case it was unbecoming to 
publish these intimate relations to the whole world 
and the appearance of the book cannot fail to have 
been painful to the aged Emperor of Austria who 
commands the respect and sympathy of the entire 
world. While, therefore, the work in question 
undoubtedly possesses a considerable amount of 
painful interest, it is hardly one on which the 
author is to be congratulated. 
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The Oourtof Christina of Sweden, and the 

hder Advmtims of the Queen in ilscUe^ By 

Frande Gribhle* * London : Q, Bdl <md Sons, 

The serious side of history has uo attraction for 
Mr. Oribble. The love affairs of monarchs are the 
only aspect of theii* lives in which he is greatly 
interested, and it was therefore only natural that 
after writing about the ** Comedy of Catherine 
the Great of Russia, ” and the “ Tragedy of Isa- 
bella II. of Spain,” he should have turned his 
attention to what be might not inaptly have 
called the Tragi-comedy of Christina of Sweden.” 
For there was much both of the tragic and comic 
elements in Christina’s life, especially in the most 
important act of that life, her voluntary resigna- 
tion at the age of twenty-eight of the crown of a 
kingdom which bulked much more largely in the 
world’s eyes then than it does now and ^n her 
later love aflkir with Cardinal Azzolino, in which 
she was the pursuer mtlier than the pursued. Mr. 
Gribble’s researches certainly seem to show that 
the Cardinal’s affection for CJiristiiia was of the 
Platonic order but that hers for him was of a 
much warmer nature. 

Mr. Gribble’s book is not likely to satisfy the 
serious student of history but it is a very read- 
able study of a personality more interesting but 
not nearly so attractive as that of another Chris- 
tina, Christina of Denmark, who lived almost 
exactly a century earlier. Mr. Gribble considers 
that Christina’s eccentricities would in these days 
be ascribed to the possession of a “ neurotic ” 
temperament and there can be no doubt that he 
is right. “ Nerves ” were unknowm to medicine 
in the seventeenth century. Tier abdication he 
attributes to a desire to live her own life in her 
own way, which meant that she could follow the 
religion to which the stern reformers of the 
North were so bitterly opposed and could devote 
herself wholly to the art, letters and science for 
which barbarous Sweden had no appreciation. 
Possibly this was so, but the opportunity of 
astonishing the world by the unique spectacle of 
a great Queen, in the plenitude of youth, volunt- 
arily resigning her crown probably appealed 
equally to Christina’s vivid imagination. In any 
case, the renunciation of the crown did not mean 


the renunciation of worldly ambition, lor 
ina twice returned to Sweden (in 166<Iand 
in the hope of recovering the succession and 
indulged in designs on two other thrones, those 
Naples and of Poland. On the mystery of /tto 
execution, or assassination, as her enemies con- 
sidered it, of Monaldeschi, her major-domo, wbic^ 
occurred during Christina’s second visit to France^ 
in 1657 and has remained ever since a ‘^histokioal 
mystery,” Mr. Gribble has very little new light 
to throw. He believes that Christina had 
Monaldeschi put out of the way because she h^d 
obtained proofs of his treason but exactly in 
what that treason consisted, he has not been able 
to discover. Of Christina’s latest years we are 
told but little, and it is curious that Mr. Gribble 
should not have mentioned that she died in 1680 
at the age of sixty-two. Mr. Gribble refers tO 
her as an old woman. Sixty- two is hardly old 
age but a woman of Christina’s extraordinary 
vitality, who lived her life at twice the ordinary 
rato, would doubtless age prematurely. 

Letters from Persia and India 1867-69, 

Of 6Hr George IHghy Baarker. Edited by Lady 

Barker, George Bell tk Sona^ Lmdam^ 

This small collection of letters was written by 
General Barker while serving as a young Liiiite- 
nant with the 78th Highlanders. They are chiefly 
to his mother and to his sister and were written 
during the Persian War and the Indian Mutiny. 
Barker was gazetted to a Commission in 1853 and 
stationed in Poona for two years. He went out 
to Persia soon after and took part in the battle 
of Koosh-ab, the bombardment of Mohatnmerah 
and the expedition to Ahwaz. In India he was 
with General Havelock’s column throughout the 
mutiny ; and his long budget describing the de- 
fence and relief of Lucknow is vivid and full of 
interest. The letters are worth perusal, since it 
became a practice with Barker not to miss any 
home mail through all the stress and strain of con- 
tinual fighting. The veteran soldier, after nearly 
half a century of service, retired in 1902 and died 
in 1 914 ; and this small collection was made by his / 
wife in the hope that they will be spedaUy accept- ^ 
able to the officers and men of the regiment he 
loved so well and to his many friends and rdations. 


“ JAPAN BAILY MAIL'' ON 


« THE INDIAN REYIEW." 


This ezoellent Revie^* * * is a good example of what oan be done by educated Indians writing in a foreign jy^rnegti 
The Bnglish style of the Indian oontributors, who form the majority, usually shows a degree of mesfeiT 
of the language which is worthy of high praise. Needless to say there is notmng tike this Review in Japan. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR 


March 17. British success near Ypres. 

French advance in Arras and Champagne. 

Sinking of the Dresden by British Siiuadron off Chili. 
Lord Kitchener's review. 

March 18. Battle of ^Neuve Chapelle 
Progress of the Belgians. 

Russian successes in Poland. 

Bombardment of the Dardanelles. 

German blockade; some British reprisals; Sir Edward 
Grey’s reply to America. 

March 19. French and Belgian progress. 

Zeppelin raid on Calais. 

Fighting on the Yser. 

Co-operation of British warships. 

Russian activity on Bast Prussian frontier. 

The siege of Przemysi ; Russians closing in. 
Bombardment of the Dardanelles. 

End of the Karlsruhe^ 

March 20. French success in Champagne. 

Seizure of a Swedish steamer. 

Exploit of the ** Thordis ” ; Captain honoured. 

Loss of the German cruiser, htrassburg, 

March 21. Miles of German trenches captured. 
Invasion of East Prussia; Russian raid on Memel. 
Forcing the Dardanelles ; entrance forts silenced. 
Russian Fleet off the Bosphorus. 

German air raid on Deal, bombs dropped into the sea, 

March 22. Battle of St. Elol, a graphic report. 

Austrian losses at Przemysi. 

Forcing the Dardanelles, destruction of forts. 

Italian Note to Austria. 

German seizure of Dutch steamers. 

British successes in German S. VV. Afiica. 

Wild scenes in the Reichstag, 

March 23. Fall of Przemysi. 

Russian advance in Bukowina. 

French progress in Champagne. 

Russian advance on Black Sea coast. 

March 24, Zeppelin raid on Paris. 

Bombardment of lUieims, bombs dropped on the city. 
Fall of Przemysi, Russian leaders honoured by the 
Czar. 

Russian successes in the Carpathians. 

Military activity in Italy. 

Interned German liner at San .luan, attempts to es- 
cape. 

March 25. Franco- Belgian successes. 

British air attack on Hoboken. 

Rout of the Turks near Suez. 

Dardanelles operations hampered by a stfrm. 

Maroh 26. French Infantry's exploit at Notre Dame do 
Lorette. 

German Council of War at Lille, the Kaiser present. 

A great Russian victory in the Carpathians. 

Furious fighting in Poland. 

Ckefeat of the Turks in the Cauoasus. 

JWnking of German submarine {729. 

Mirob 27. Fighting at Notre Dame de Lorette. 

Fiee eooditioo of French army. 

Kiog- George's visit to Harwieh, 


March 28. Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 

German submarine rammed. 

Three German ships sunk in the' Baltic. 

Italy's popular vote for in^rventioD. 

March 29. Foroing the Dardanelles. 

Conference of Admirals. 

Russian Navy reinforced in the Baltio. 

Kurdish atrooities. 

March 30. A British Mail Steamer sunk. 

German women’s anti-wa^ movement. 

Greece and Bulgarian neutrality. 

British labour and the war. 

M. Venzelos' remarkable speech. 

March 31. Fighting in Alsace. 

Great uneasiness in Constantinople. 

Russian advance in the Carpathians. 

Forchig the Dardanelles. 

April 1. Desperate indecisive fighting in Argonne. 
Bombardment of Zeebrugge by alliod aeroplanes. 
Bombardment of Libau by German warships. 

Uiissian Fleet's move on the Bosphorus. 

Russian successes in the Caucasiis. 

German submarine rammed by a French warship. 

City of Cambridge bombarded by a German sub- 
marine. 

Capture of German camp in South-West Africa- 
April 2. French successeH on Western front. 

Rinking of the Crovm of Coaiilc» 

German retreat at Krasnopole. 

Russian successes in the Carpathians. 

Russian Fleet bombards fort in the Bosphorus. 

April 3. Fighting on the Ysor. 

Activity of alliod armies at Hoboken and Zeebrugge. 
Russian victory on the Niomeu and in the Carpathi- 
ans. 

Sinking of the Seven Seas,” “Emma,” South Point” 
and three trawlers. 

Norwegian harque torpedoed in the North Sea. 

April 4. Bombardment of Zeebrugge by British war- 
ships. 

The “ Ijockwood” torpedoed. 

Bombardment of the Dardanelles ; a German Officer's 
description. 

April 5 . Fighting in Alsace, capture of Hartmannss- 
weilerkopf. 

French official description. 

OeneralJoffre visits Belgian Headquarters ; received 
by King Albert. 

Russians capture the Carpathians. 

Austrian letreat. 

Attack on Boi^horus Forts by Russian Fleet. 

Turkish cruiser “ Medjidich ” sunk. 

Drink question in England. 

Archbishop of Canterbury’s appeal, 

April 6. British air-raid on Hobokon ; muob da.iiage 
done. 

Russian progress in Poland and the Carpathians ; 

desperate Austrian situation. 

Pursuit of the ” Goeben * and “ Breslau ” by Russian 
warships. 

German blockade, three stesmere sunk. 

Drink question ip England ; King George’s example. 
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April 7. Another greet Freneh effort et Epergei end 
St. Mihiel 

Big battle in the Carpathians. 

Dwperate Austrian retreat. 

Field Marshal Qoltz's return to Constantinople. 
Amerioan Note on British reprisals. 

Fighting in German 8. W. Africa, 

Union Forces capture Warmbad. 

April 8. Belgian success on the Y»er, Gorman troops 
repulsed. 

Germans in Antwerp prepare to flood, the country. 
Fighting in German 8. W. Africa ; occupation of 
Kalkfontoin and Ramus. 

April 9. Substantial French progress, gains every- 
where consolidated. 

Russian offensive in Carpathians constantly rein- 
forced. 

Austrian demands for German help. ' 

The position in Turkey; shortage of supplies; all 
availably men called up. 

April 10 Important French gains at Sparges, between 
the Meuse and Moselle. 

Russian Bucoesses in the Carpathians, preparatory 
to invading Hungary. 

Portuguese ship Doaro torpedoed. 

April 11. Brilliant Freneh success at Eparges. 
Russian progress in the Carpathians. 

Austrian peace overtures. 


DIARY OF T 


March 18. It is announced that lord Crewe intends to 
persevere with the proposal to establish an Execu- 
tive Council for the United Provinces. 

March 19. Mr. H. P. Duval, Additional Sessions Judge, 
presiding over the Alipore Criminal Sessions tO'day, 
sentenced the prisoner to death. 

March 20. H. H.the Maharaja of Ahvar has given 
Rs. 2 lakhs to the Benares Hindu Universitv. 

March 21, In his speech at Lyallpur Agricultural 
College the Lieutenant-Governor announced the 
Grant of a Research Scholarship of Ra. 60 with 
free tuition. 

March 22. In a preliminary meeting of the All-India 
Gokhale Memorial Committee it was resolved to re- 
quest H. H. the Aga Khan to be President of the 
General Committee. 

March 2.3. A hearty reception was given to Mr. Gandhi 
by the citizens of Rangoon. 

March 24. At the meeting of the Viceregal Council 
presided over by Sir Haroourt Butler the Hon. Mr. 
Sharp laid on the table the Report on Education for 
1913-14. 

March 25. To-day’s meeting of the Counoil was presided 
by H. B. the Viceroy when the budget was discussed. 

March 26. Prof. C. I. Hamilton leaves Calcutta for 
Japan to investigate the methods of Japanese in- 
dustrial development. 

March 27. The Committee appointed to investigate the 
poBsihilitios of assisting local iAdustried in the United 
Provinces submitted its final report. 

March 28. A orowded. meeting of the' citizens of 
Lucknow, representing all sects and creeds, was held 
to-day at Luoknow with the Hon. Raja of Jehan- 
girabad. 


Gtormany^s consent reported to hate been given. 
Forcing the Dardanelles. 

The French Expeditionary. Force quartered at Rattlfb. 
The German Blockade; exciting ezperienoe of IIm 
rheseus; tug Captain'^ bravery. 

Treatment of British prisoners ; appalling revelat^Ba 
Italy and Serbia's agreement regarding the Adrialio. * 
April 12. Bye witness " remarkable report. 

Amerioan and German peace talk. 

Alleged.appeal by the Pope. 

Germinyiaiid the Netherlands. 

April 1 3. * German failure at Beau S^our. 

Fighting in the Carpathians. 

Sir John French on munitions. 

Amerioan indignation. 

German submarine oommander’s piracy. 

April 14. Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 

Sir John French's despatch. 

The Kaiser in command. 

America’s sharp reply to Germany. 

April 15. Fighting on the l^ser. 

More fighting in Mesopotamia. 

Defeat of the Turks. 

Austria and Italy. 

April 16. Capture of liss Eparges. 

Hungarian town evacuated. 

Air raid in England. 

Great indignation in Holland. 


HE MONTH 


March 29. At to-day's meeting of the British Indian 
Association the Maharaja of Burdwan spoke at length 
on anarchical oriines in Bengal. 

March 30. A State Banquet was given to-niglit |o 
H. E, Viceroy by H. H. Maharaja of Gwalior. 

March 31. A well attended public meeting was held at 
Allahabsd re : the United Provinces Executive Counoil 
with the Hon. Mr. Motilal Nehru in the obair. 

April 1. Two special Commissioners have been ajppoint- 
ed for Punjab under the Defence of India Act. 

April 2. At the United Provinces Provincial Confbr- 
enco at Gorakhpur Mrs. Annie Besant delivered her 
Presidential Address. 

April 5. The non-oificial members of the Bombay 
Legislative Council gave a dinner to the Hon. 
Mr. Claude Hill on the eve of bis elevation to’ the 
> Viceregal Council. 

April 4, At .1 meeting of the Muslim University 
Association tht^ speakers said they were prepared for 
the same terms as those of the Hindu Universil|y. 

April 5. It is announced that everything has settled 
down at Singapore. 

April 6. At to-day’s meeting of the Bengal Legielakive 
Council with H. B. I^ord Carmichael in the idiair tte 
Budget discussion took place. 

April 7. At to-day's meeting of the Bengal Council a 
Resolution urging the appointment of aCity.CtvIl 
Court for Caloutta was discussed and adopted. ^ 

April 8. The Secretary of State for India has sanotibit- 
ed the revised scheme for the permanent orgabizatioh'^ 
of the Department of Education in Indin. ^ 

April 9. It is announced that His Majesty ihe Kfng 
hss given the lead in the matter of alooholio drink 
an^ the example is being followed at Caloutta. 
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Fbkb Trade and Protection. By Dr. A. Heringa. 
T. Fisher Unwin, London. Price 3/6 net. 

Oxford Pamphlets. Oxford University Press, 
Bombay. 

The Leadino Ideas ok British Policy. By 
Oerard Collier. 2d. 

The Action Off Heligoland. By L. Cecil Janb. 
3d. 

Turkey in Europe and Asia. 2d. 

The Christian Attitude to War. By A. L. 
Smith. 2d. 

Food Supplies in War Time. By R. H. Rew, c.b. 
How We Ouoht To Feel About The War. By 
A. V. Dicey, d.c.l. 2d. 

The Man of Peace. By Roy Norton. 2d. 

Dqes International Law Still Exist ? By Sir 
H. Erie Richards, kc., k c.h.i. 2 ( 1 . 

The Leadership of the World. By F. S. 
Marvin. 2d. 


Throuqh German Eyes. By K. A. Soniie.sohein. 
2d. 


Non-Combatants and The War. By A. Pearce 
Higgins, LL.D. 2d. 


Telepathy or the Science op Tuoikiut Trans- 
ference. By J. C. F. Grumbine. L. N. Fowler 
& Co., London. 

t Facts and Figures. The British Dominions 
^^Qneral Insurance Co., London. 

AND His Poetry. By James A. Roy. 

; Xjjboi'ge G. Harrap & Co., London. 

AND His Poetry. By John II. Ingram. 
'^Xf^'^eorge G. Harrap & Co., London. 


Patriotic Poems For The Young. Selected by 
S. B. Tait. W. and R. Chambers, Limited, 
London. 


Clairvoyance. ByJ. C. F. Grumbine. L. N. * 
Fowler & Co., London. 

Great Names lk English LiteratiHe, Vol. If. 
By Edith L. Elias, m.a. George G . Harrap <k Co., 
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THE UNITY OF CIVILISATION. 

Ml*. F. S. Marvin, writing to a recent number 
of the Jlihhert Journals lays stress on the underly- 
ing unity of culture, of interest and of ultimate 
aim between the nations and says that the 
present war is largely due to this conception not 
having sunk deep enough into the Western mind. 
This conflict should m.nke us realise all the more 
seriously that Europe is ess'entially a common- 
wealth, especially in its western portion, and that 
though our acts may for the time savagely 
conti'adict the truth, yet the common forces are 
permanent and must steadily grow and subdue 
the disruptive passions of enemy, suspicion and 
dislike. Man strives individually towards this 
goal, and this involves conflict both between 
single members of every community and between 
cjommunities as units. Ikit the fullnes.*- of his 
powers can be only attained in community life, 
and the communities themselves are completed 
by a community of the whole. Kant saw that 
the growth of unity was the leading event in 
human evolution, but lie exaggerated the original 
conflicting elements. 

If we aAHumc, as the Stoics asbumed, ai the Christian 
Church has always preached, as the greatest modern 
prophets have foreseen from Pascal and Turgot, from 
Kant and Goethe to this day, that man is born for ulti- 
mate unity and that all real progress consists in and 
approach to it, then a clear principle appears of which 
we can understand the roots and by which we may judge 
the tendency and the validity of all the isolated move- 
ments in history. The roots of such a process are 

intelligible In history as it is now commonly 

written and taught, there is a mass of insignificant and 
ephemeral fact and a preponderance beyond all reason 
of the political aspect, in its branches', dynastic WHrlike, 
institutional, while matters of the widest and most pro- 
found moment are habitually ignored. It is written and 
taught as if the civic interest of men were coincident 
with the liuman, or at least were the only interest of 
history. 8o long as this arbitrary and irrational limit- 
ation persists, history must fail both to represent the 
truth and to fulfil its function as a branch of science in 
bringing together the various communities of mankind, 
who are engaged in a common work, irrespective of 

national differences and divisions History is 

seen as progress, as soon as the growth of the common 
Factors in humanity is realised. And we shall see that 
beneath the turmoil of conflict, the outbreaks of 
iavagery and the just certainty of heavy retribution 
^here are uniting forces still at work, stronger than ever 
n the world, and a closer texture of international unity 
n Boienoe, oommeroe and the arts of life, whiob may be 
iorn, but cannot be dee^oyed, 
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ENGLAND, TURKEY AND INDIA. 

Mr. Syed Hossain writing in the February 
number of the Asiatic /Review discusses the most 
consequential feature of Turkey’s intervention in 
the present war, viz., its challenge of the existing 
relations between England and Islam. To the 
millions of Indian Mahomedans, who would 
gladly cherish England’s traditional friendship 
for Islam and w'ith whom British action and 
policy during the Crimean and the Russo-Turkish 
Wars are still abiding and grateful memories, 
the Anglo-Turkish conflict of to-day must be 
deeply distressing. They are confronted with a 
psychological struggle in which duty and senti- 
ment are apparently arrayed on opposite sides. 
Tlie categorical declaration of the Government of 
India that no religious r|uestion is involved in the 
war and that the British have no design on the 
holy places of Ambia and Mesopotamia proved 
most grateful to the Mahomedan community. 

But certain organs of English public opinion 
like the J'all Mall Gazette and the Marichester 
Guardian have been wallowing in ill-informed 
fulminations ag.ainst the Caliph and the Caliphate, 
and have been publishing the speeches of Asquith 
and Lloyd George needlessly tinged with all the 
rancour of their Gladstonian prepossessions. In 
addition the Executive in India has embarked 
upon a policy of ‘ practically suppressing fjie , 
Mussalrnan Press.’ The recent persecution qf. 
Mahomed Ali, the editor of the Comrade^ ' 

timely and mischievous. “ The authentic opinions.' 
of a great and loyal community in regard to 
Anglo- Islamic relations, and the ofllcial attitude 
of the Indian aiitliorities to their respon.sib]e 
■expression at .a time when feeling ran high and 
neede<l ventilation hy an able and honest publi- 
cist ” — both have been very well-tested in the 
recent incident. 

No plea of politinal exigency can very well be raised 
for the Hiippres8ion of such views as we have oiled. 
They are above-board and have their roots in that 
intellectual acceptance of the British connection,^ ivhiob 
more than ever in these days of fervid flunkeyism, 
might be expected to commend itself to British etatee*;, 
manship. Moreover Great Britain is adding to her 
Islamic rosponeibilities that imposes the obligation of ; 
an adequate comprehension and conciliation of Moslem 
sentiment on lines that will be enduring. The short-' 
sightedness of the official policy being pursued in login 
is patent. It ought to bo reviaed. 
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THE VALUE OF GERMAN COLONIES. 

'i^hough the German colonies are very small in 
ei^e, if compared with the gigaptic colqpies of 
Great Britain, they are relatively large and im* 
portant possessions ; and their total area is con- 
siderably more than eight times as large as that 
of the United Kingdom, and nearly two-and-a- 
half times as large as the South African Union. 
Mr. Ellis Barker, the well-known publicist, writes 
about their value and their future possibilities in 
the March number of the Ignited Empire and 
CoUnvM Institute Journal, The German colonies 
have hitherto cost thp Fatherland far more than 
they have brought in ; and it is not improbable 
that these would soon become exceedingly pre- 
cious, just as Canada, to which Voltaire sneeringly 
referr^ as ** the few acres of snow ” now con- 
tains nearly ten million white men. In her colon- 
ial policy, Germany has not looked to immediate 
profit, and where the English Government would 
have been satisfied with a straggling village and 
a shanty, the Germans have built up substantial 
towns. The German oflicials have been striving 
to create in every little colonial town a little 
Berlin with wide and straight avenues and sub- 
stantial permanent buildings and at tj^e same 
time to prevent the exploitation of the people and 
the waste of the colonial resources by the most 
minute regulations, eminently adapted to sup- 
plement the limited natural resources of Germany 
and suited to the natural docility of the German 
population. The consequence was that those who 
intended to settle in the German colonies found 
their activities circumscribed at every step by 
well-intentiofied but unsuitable Government regu- 
lations, and at the same time they were grossly 
overtaxed. Intensive exploitation was made 
impossible by the Government policy of preserv- 
ing the natural resources of the country unim- 
paired ; and moreover the development of the 
colonies was hampered by a high-handed policy 
towards the natives. In the colonies there were 
found the same paternalism, bureaucratic absolut- 
ism and the social shackles from which the colon- 
ists had hoped to escape in leaving Germany. 

The German colonies possess not oitly an excel- 
lent soil, but vast mineral and timber resources, 
which as yet have remained practically unutilised. 
There are plenty of natives whose population 
comes to about fourteen millions. There are 
beside a . large body of German officials, school- 
masters and missionaries ; and in German South 
IVest Africa specially there is a considerable body 
pf farmers. But although the white population 


is quite insignificant in the colonies, they contain; 
a remarkably large number of post and telegraph 
offices, schools, etc. ; and ft is obvious that the 
small number of Germans dweUing in the colonies 
will facilitate their developmeift by a new power ; 
there will not be a large body of German irrecon- 
cilables, who in course pf time may become a 
danger to the new owners In spite of mis- 
management, the German colonies have gone 
ahead very fast because of their magnificent latent 
resources. The exports and railway earnings 
show great progress. The-^roduction of diamonds 
is very large, and the exports chiefly consist of 
rubber, copra, hides, skins, ivory, timber, palm 
oil and cocoa. The commercial and strategic 
position of the colonies is also very important. 
Hitherto Germany has been able to hamper the 
development of Biitish colonies in Africa by ,a 
policy of obstruction ; when German East Africa 
is no longer German, Cecil Rhodes’ dream of a 
railway from Cape Town to Cairo can become a* 
reality and the Congo State will acquire a valu- 
able outlet towards the Indian Ocean, and the 
South African Union will ohttiin the much needed 
outlet on the African West Coast. 

THE STORY OF BHAUATAM\TA. 

An allegorical and instructive story is contri- 
buted in the current number of the Presidency 
College Magazine, Calcuttn, about the history of 
our Motherland by Mr. G. S. Dutt of the Indian 
Civil Service. Bharatamata had many children, 
some of them very strong and others very clever 
and always quarrellingnmong themselves. “ Once 
it happened that some neighbours — sons of one 
Islam — were fascinated by the beauty and charm 
of the abode of Bharatamata, scrambled with her 
sons for a place therein ; nnd the mother kind and 
generous as was her wont adopted them even as 
her sons, and allowed them a home in her abode — 
the more so as she hoped that these might be able 
to reduce her unruly sons to order. 

“As time passed on, these foster children of 
the mother became as dear to her as her other 
child i^en ; and one of them, who went by the name 
of Akbar the Great, emulated the deeds of Asoka, 
nay even surpassed them ; and others .... in 
their intense love for the mother adorned the 
abode of the mother with great and * beautiful 
buildings, which became for ever after the 
wonders of -the world. 

“ But the ill-luck of the mother was not yet at 
ap end, an4 hei* children old and ^oung fel) out^ 
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as of old and began to curse and hill each 

other In utter despair, 

Bharatamata appealed to her friend Britannia and 
sought her aid in reducing her own unruly child- 
ren to peace and order ; and Britannia, ever ready 
to assist those who i^ere in need of help sent some 
of her best and wisest sons to act as guru to the 
quarrelsome children of 'Bharatamata — and she 
called the giia*u the Govern or- General. 

. And one day, the naughty ones rose 
in rebellion and well-nigh killed the well-meaning 
guru and his assistants but they failed in their 
foolish adventure. 

^*. . . . And in spite of these occasional foolish 
acts of violence on the part of the children, the 
wise guru was true to his duties and was not 
vindictive, and Britannia, who knew well how to 
correct unruly children, did not lose hope in ulti- 
mate success in delivering Bharatamata from her 
age-old distress. 

As the years pissed on, the (]uiet work of the 
givru began to bear fruit and the wiser children 
began to discern that they have made their 
mother unhappy by their dissensions .... and 
the number of these wise children grew more day 
by day. 

“ And thus at last Bharatamata was happy ; 
for her children had been well- handled by their 
guru and now they knew what was for their own 
good and had learnt to love each other. 

Now a monster called Prussia .... even as 
vile and vicious as Havana of old ; and after the 
fashion of that monster .... outraged a fair 
damsel of the name of Belgia who was under 

Britannia’s sisterly protection And as 

Britannia had come to the help of Bliaratrimata 
when she was in sore need of help, Bharatamata 
now sent thousands of her own eager sons to the 
help of Britannia across the seas. And lo ! these 
sons of Bharatamata were even as strong and 
brave and high souled as Bhima, Arjuna*, Kama, 
Drona and Bhishma of old — only they had now 
received other names. 

The united sons of these two great sisters 
with their overwhelming strength overpowered 
and slew the greatest and crudest monster the 
world had known. 

“ Fair Belgia like Sita of old was avenged.” 


BASSOBAH: THE VBNIOE OF tICE 
Mr. J. Niven contributes an inter08tuig;aw|,r 
glowing description of Bassorah over whiem 
Union Jack has lately been hoisted to the ^ 
number of Chambers* Journal. The Shat-el-Atdb : 
on which the city is situated is a broad 
turbulent river formed by the confluence of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, and forms a sort of 
natural boundary between Turkish Arabia and 
Southern Persia. At its junction with the Kanin 
riwer lies the town of Mohammerah, an important 
and busy port. A little way up the river wa' 
come to Bassorah, the birthplace of Sindbad the 
Sailor, and once greater and more prosperous than 
even Baghdad itself. As tho town comes into 
view from the steamer the date gardens become 
more find more numerous and everywhere are 
seen signs of cultivation and care. The land 
round Bassorah needs only adequate irrigation to 
become the granary of Europe ; and Sir William 
Willcox has declared that the soil is even more 
fertile than the valley of the Nile and would 
repay cultivation even more generously. Remains 
of ancient canals which must haue l^n in usei* 
when Babylon was at the height of its prosperity, 
can still be found ; and even during the torrid 
heat of summer, a keen air blows over the lAole 
region, “ A breath of sweetness is wafted ftrom 
a distant beanfleld, recalling memories of home ; 
the sicklier perfume of the mimosa makes the air 
heavy and languid, the scent of the myrtle^speaks 
of purity and peace and the orange blossom sheds' 
its rich fragrance on every side. There is no 
grass ; but fields of clover grow in prodigal 
abundance ; the canal banks are pink with roses, 
the mulberry trees are bent under their load of 
fruits ; and Nature seems tq be casting her gifts 
in prodigal profusion.” 

Under the rule of a just and well ordered 
Governmont, there would be almost no limit to 
the possible development of such a land as this. 
With improved methods of communication, thei 
power to build and irrigate, and the prospect of 
permanent occupation traders would increase m 
number, and trade might be developed on a lai^ 
scale; the heat is fairly dry, and the winter and 
early spring are delightful. There is no rainy 
season and rarely are there dull skies and heavy 
clouds. The Turkish Government oppressing the 
cultivator and the trader alike has passed aWay ; 
and under the British tho city is to enjoy a long 
spell of unbroken peace and prosperity. 
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THE TURKS IN EGYPT. 

Lieutenant-General F. H. Tyrrell, writing in 
the February issue of the United Service Maga- 
zine^ traces the growth and decline of the Turkish 
hold over Egypt ever since the beginning of the 
1 r>th century. Ever since the conquest of the 
valley of the Nile by the Persian Cambyses in 
the ()th century H.C., the Egyi>tian people have 
been the abject subjects of alien races and of 
foreign governments. For twelve centuries it 
remained a piovince of the Persian, Greek and 
Roman Empires and of the Arabian Caliphate ; 
then it regained its rank as an independent state 
under the Arab rules of the Fatimite (Caliphs ; and 
in the strenuous struggle between Christendom 
and Islam which was renewed b}' the Crusades, 
Egypt became under the sceptre of Sal.adin and 
his successors a great militnry power and the bulwark 
of the iVloslem world against the aggressiveness 
of the Pranks. Gradually the Mameluke soldiery, 
who had been formed into a power in the state 
by the House of Saladin, elected one of theu* own 
captains and ruled Egypt for six (jentui’ies, for 
three of which they were the absolute uiastors of the 
epuntry, while for the other three they gov(5rned it 
under tlie suzerainty of tiu>* Ottoman Sultan. The 
Mamelukes were recruited entirely by [uirchased 
slaves of Turkish, Tartar or Circassian! race ; 
European renegades were also enrolled in the 
Corps, but the children of the Mamelukes by Arab 
or Egpytian women were not adn}itted to the 
ranks. They served only on horscjback ; and 
constituted an ai my of cavalry ; and like most 
Oricntala they reked more on individual prowess 
and skill -at-arms than on cohesion and co-oper- 
ation. The infantry of their array was composed 
of Syrian, Arab and flourish mercenaries, who 
were called Corsan and by liegro-slaves from the 
Sudan who were called Jalban. For a long time 
the Mamelukes held a good record ; they expelled 
the crusade! s from Palestine ; they destroyed the 
last vestige of the Christian kingdom of Armenia, 
and they added all Syria to their dominions. They 
repulsed from their borders the Mughal hordes 
of Chengiz Khan and even stayed the course of 
Timur, * 

The Mameluke Sultan of Egypt was. known in 
Europe as the Grand Soldan and monkish theo- 
logians identified Grand Cairo with the Babylon 
of the Apocalypse. The discovery of the Cape 
route put a complete stop to the trade of the Arab 
merchants with China and India, and the Mame- 
lukes with the aid of the Venetians made a vigor- 
ous eflbrt to remedy the new state of things. 


The Ottoman Sultan Selim the First with the 
help of his Janissary infantry and a formidable 
train of artillery defeated the Mamelukes, but 
confirmed them in the charge of their districts 
and placed them under the command of a Pasha, 
whom he installed at Cairo as his Viceroy in 
Egypt. The Turkish Pasha was assisted by a 
Divan or Council like the Imperial Jfivan 
at Constantinople. The Turks sought to extend 
their conquests far southward. They occupied 
Massowah and made it into a Pashalik, intending 
to use it as a phice of afins and a base for the 
invasion of the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia. 
They silso occupied Aden and fi’om thence des- 
patched a naval and militsiry expedition against 
the European settlements on the west coast of 
India, which, liowevei’, failed to achieve any 
success. 

The existence of Egy[)t had been :ilinost for- 
gotten in Europe when interest in its fortunes 
was suddenly re-jiwakened by the Frenidi invasion 
of its desolate and unfrecpieiited sliores. French 
occupation completely changed the old order of 
things and when Mi hemet Ali grasped the joins 
of pov^er lie laid almost ii tahtda ram to work 
iqion ; he made Egypt :in auionoi ions state atal 
])ave<l the way for its ev(;ntnal absorption into the 
European political system. Kxiiepttlie Klualivial 
family there are now few Turks to bo found in 
Egypt to-day and the only traces of Turkish 
occupation are to be seen in the damaged state of 
the Bphynx and other ancient monuments which 
were wantonly made a target for Turkish cannon 
and in the Turkish military vocabulaiy wdiich is 
still in use in the Egyptian army. 

ENGLISH IV?. AMERICAN STUDENT LIFE. 

Mr. C. T. Cooper writing in a recent number 
of Kdiwational Uoimdaiiona of New V'ork trios to 
explain American Student life to Englishmen. 
The term ‘ (!ollege ’ is applied in America without 
fejir or favour to iiuiny varieties of institutiims ; 
and the American University as a rule embraces 
a wider lango of studies, and a broadei* outlook 
with a larger number of students and subjects. 
The usual steps in American education are gram- 
mar or public school training, then high-school or 
preparatory work, and then a strictly s{)ecia]ised 
course in University technical or professional 
training. These institutions are diverse in the 
kinds of students admitted, l>eing cross divided 
for men only, for men and women, and for women 
only. Though in principle one may admit the 
ideality of co-education, in experience and pi*ac- 
tice Americans cun hardly be said to be unani- 
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mou8 in their verdict for training men and women 
in the same class-rooms or upon the same campus. 

The American College- student is vouchsafed 
greiitei* freedom in electives especially in the lat- 
ter years of his studies, but he has to endure 
much closer restrictions as to the manner of his 
study and examinations. The number and va- 
riety of subjects which a student has to take up 
are somewhat overwhelming, and the idea seems 
to be to give a young man a gossipping acquaint- 
ance with a score of subjects and a thorough 
knowledge of none. J n the emancipation of the 
average College and University man from the 
slavery of the cuiTiculurn, the Knglish and the 
Cerman systems of intellectual laisse:i fairo. .are 
highly commendable and in some senses superior 
to the American plan. In the matter of moral 
discipline, the American studenUs personal life 
falls into lawlessness or worse evils due more to 
full-blooded boisterousness than to downright 
viciousness. 

The Americ;ui student is clothed with a glori- 
ous freedom out of lecture-hours going and 
coming almost as lie wills ; but his vices are as a 
rule wliolesome ; and his tejiclKM* tre.ats them on 
the primaple that it is better to laugh with 
Ariosto in the sunshine than to snicker with 
A)*ebino in the sliadow.’’ Tliese self-same students 
show their passion for reality, elemental square- 
ness and high moral endeavour by organising 
large bodies of their fellow-undergraduates for 
social betterment of the slums in the cities and 
towns of their colleges, and in many other ways 
associating themselves with spontaneous enthu- 
siasm, with moments of reform political, social 
and educational within .nnd without the college. 

The social strata of American students would 
be corresponding (piite generally to that found in 
the Hoard Si^hools and newer Universities or in 
the preparatory schools of England. Social rela- 
tionships are formed iiiox-e easily in America than 
ill England in school days. Further the American 
student has much less time for the cultivation of 
social life than has his English cousin. Finally 
the contrast between English and American edu- 
cation as to its ability in turning out of acade- 
mic halls, statesmen and pulilic men has been in 
the past overwhelmingly in favour of the Hriti- 
sher. The State .nnil (Jollege in America have 
been sepalated about as far as the Church has 
been dissociated from a labour- union. But the 
last decade has seen a decided change in this atti- 
tude of indiJi'ereiice among collegians towards a 
political alliance. 


ANTIQUITY OF HINDU CHEMISTRY. 

Dr, P. 0. Ray of Calcutta lectured under the 
auspices of the Punjab University on the anti^ 
quity of Hindu Chemistry, the full text of the 
speech being published in the current number of 
the Vedic Magazine. Two thousand five hundred 
years ago the sage Atreya taught medicine to 
Janaka Komara Vaccha, a famous specialist in 
midwifery and the allied sciences. In the 
Siimhita of Varahainihira (517 A.D.) we also 
come across preparations of iron and mercury 
recommended as among being the best of tonics ; 
and to Patanjali is ascribed the authorship of a 
treatise on the metallurgy of iron. The cultiva- 
tion of chemistry equally received a stimulus as 
an adjunct of the Yoga philosophy ; and later on 
chemistry became more and more closely associ- 
ated with the philosophy of the Tantraa, The 
histoiy of Hindu chemistry is emphatically the 
history of the progress of chemical operations 
grouped round the preparation of mercury ; and 
indeed in ascertaining the age of a medical work 
or of a chemical Tantra^ it may be laid down as 
a fairly safe guide, whether any mention of the 
use of mercury occurs in it and if so, in what 
particular form. The earliest recognised medical 
treatise in which the therapeutic use of mercury 
is systematically recommended is the Siddha Yoga 
of Vrinda about 900 A.D., while in Europe 
mercurial remedies wore first introduced by Para- 
celsus in the sixteenth century. 

The necessity for experiment and observation 
is strictly enjoined in most of these old works ; 
and wo read that those alone are to be regarded 
as real teachers who can show by experiment 
what they teach ; and special stress is laid on 
rules for tho dissection of a dead body and in the 
use of surgical instruments. As regards the 
marvellous irietallurgical skill attained by the 
Hindus, it is enough to point out the iron pillar 
adjoining the KutubMinar ; and we might unhesi- 
tatingly believe in the priority of the Hindus in 
technological knowledge. They wore also evidently 
tho first to extract zinc from its ore. And very 
useful information regarding knowledge of the 
gems and the testing of precious stonee occurs in 
tho Bri/tat SamhUa and in the chapter entitled 
Hatnapariks/ta in the Garuda Pimma, Kanada’s 
theory of the propagation of sound is in conson- 
ance with the modern conception based upon 
experimental data ; and no less remarkable is his 
statement that heat and light are only dififerent 
forms of the same essential substance. 
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THE BAJPUT STRUGGLE. 

Professor Jadu Nath Sirkar, writing in the 
April number of the Modem Review^ describes the 
heroic defence made by the Hahtors of Jodhpur 
against the aggressions of Aurangzib which stem- 
med the tide of Mughal advance and began its 
downward career. ,,The Jodhpur territory was 
traversed by the shortest and easiest trade-route 
from the Mughal capital to the rich manufactur- 
ing city of Ahmedabad ; and in Jodhpur was also 
situated Pali, a half-way house between Ahmeda- 
bad and Ajmer and the chief commercial mart of 
Western ^Jputana. Aurangzib thought that if 
such a province could be annexed, he could enable 
Mughal traders and armies to pass easily from the 
capital to Western India and the Arabian Sea, 
the proud lord of Udaipur would be taken in 
flank and a long wedge of Muslim territory would 
be driven right across Rajputana, cleaving it into 
two isolated halves, which could be cu-ushod in 
detail. Moreover, Jodhpur was the foremost 
Hindu State of Northern India at this time and 
the centre of Hindu opposition to the Imperial 
policy of temple-destruction and the Jeziya. 

In 1678 died the Rahtor chief, Maharaja Jas- 
want Singh, at Jamrud when commanding the 
Mughal posts in the Khyber l^ass. Aurangzib 
immediately appointed Muslim Kotwals^ Foujdars 
and Amins for Jodhpur, and himself set out for 
Ajmir to overawe opposition and to direc^t the 
military operations, A pretender was invested 
with the g<idij but the Mughal administrators and 
generals in occupation of the country were retain- 
ed there. Meanwhile Durga Das, the hereditary 
minister of Jaswant, whose constant heart, 
Mughal gold could not seduce and Mughal arms 
could not daunt, championed the cause of their 
infant master A jit Singh, took counsel with his 
brother- Sirdars and quickly organised resistance. 
The Imperial armies shrank from provoking ‘ the 
death-loving R.ijputs ’ to extreme courses and at 
firit tried persuasion but in vain. Ajit Singh’s 
name became the rallying cry of the Rahtor legi- 
timists and even Maharaja Raj Singh of Mew'ar 
fraternised with the Jodhpurians. tie prepared 
for the. invasion by abandoning the row country 
where he could not stand the Mughal artillery and 
retired to the fastnesses of the Aravalli hills 
whither they could not penetrate. Then began a 
five years* struggle of mutual raids and recrimina- 
ti^QH; and from Prince Akbar’s letters we learn how 
etfeetually the Rajputs succeeded in creating a 
terror of their prowess. The spectre of his 
father*8 ghost appeared to the Emperor suddenly 


in the shape of Prince Akbar who was seduced 
into open rebellion by the emissaries of Raj Singh 
(1680). But Aurangzib’s craft overcame all obsta- 
cles and the rebel prince was forced to fly as a 
fugitive into the hills of Guzerat. It was again 
the gallant Durga Das that defended the refugee 
at great peril to his own person and chivalrously 
undertook to conduct him to the Mahratta court. 
Akbar’s rebellion brought unhoped-for relief to 
the Rajputs ; it disconcerted the Mughal plan of 
war at a time when their net was drawing closer. 

The Rajput war was a drawn game, ao far aa actual 
fighting was oonoerned. . . . But Akbar's junction 
with Sambhaji raised a more formidable danger to the 
Empire. . , . The Mughal hold on Marwar was conse- 
quently relaxed, the garrisons wore depleted and the 
higher commanders withdrawn .... The Rahtor 
system of warfare under Durga Das' able guidance 
was a precursor of the Mahratta. . . It spread by sym- 
pathy farther and farther. The elements of lawlessness 
thus set moving overflowed fitfully into Malwa and 
endangered the vitally important Mughal road through 
Malwa into the Deccan. . . This was the harvest that 
Akbar’s great grandson reaped from sowing the whirl- 
wind of religious persecution and suppression of 
nationalities.” 

THE PRESS IN JAPAN AND INDIA. 

Mr. Morgan Young writing from Japan to the 
April number of iCiist and West draws an instruct- 
ive comparison between the Japanese Press and 
the Indian. Both are exotic growths with how- 
ever radically diflerent fruits. The number of 
ideographs in common use in the Japanese langu. 
age makes hand-setting painfully slow and distri- 
bution slower still in comparison with the facility 
attained in the European or Sanskritic languages. 
The Japanese papers enjoy a greater circulation 
as compared with the Indian ones; possibly 
because the people ai*e of a more busy and inqui- 
sitive temperament in Japan, their system of 
government stimulates pai*ty excitement, the 
ability to read is more widely disseminated, and 
the price of a paper can be squeezed even out of 
a small wage. The popular voice in Japan is 
sometimes very eilective, the later two wars hav- 
ing turned equally the heads of the editor and the 
reader. The ‘ go on with the war ’ riot is frequent 
and the tlapanese Press is ready to declare war on 
the United States or to annex China at a moment’s 
notice. It is most unsparing in its denunciations 
and plunges sometimes light-heartedly into the 
vilest slander^. But in some directions, however, 
it is more absolutely muzzled than the Indian 
press and the extent to which censorship goes 
is sometimes very much marked by great and 
curious diversity of subjects. The propagation of 
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socialidtio principles is also a criminal offence 
Which woidd be attiended with immediate aboli- 
tions and confiscations. The abilitj with which 
the Japanese papers are conducted is not more 
remarkable than in India, but their larger circul- 
ation enables them to command a far more exten- 
sive news service than the Indian papers can 
ever aspira to. But the foreign telegrams are 
very often misinterpreted — probably the result of 
expansion by the receiver as well as of inability 
to grasp the true import of the message. On the 
whole the Japanese press achieves higher (lights 
of misinformation on Western matters and its 
readers swallow it with practically no corrective. 

Foreign newspapers in Japan, like the Anglo- 
Indian press in India, wield far more influence 
than their limited circulation would suggest. In 
Japan state-subsidising of the Press is worked 
more secretly and is largely bestowed on the 
showing of the Japanese people and government 
in a favourable light to foreigners. Whereas in 
India the subsidies are for the cultivation of 
native opinion. Every Japanese paper has to 
provide a large pecuniary deposit as a sort of 
guarantee fund for pains and penalties, which 
condition is regarded as a great hardship and as 
an infringement of liberty in India ; and the 
seizure of papers is likewise a common occurrence ; 
while the * prison editor ’ is still a regular insti- 
tution. The popularity of vernacular journalism 
both in India and Japan is out of all proportion 
to its pecuniary rewards. 

THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. 

Mr. H. G. Wells writing in the March number 
of the English Review discusses in a scientific 
and convincing way in which peace may be organ- 
ised and established out of the settlement of 
this war. On the whole, most of us want peace. 
But hardly anyone is without a lurking bellicose 
sentiment, a lurking admiration for the vivid 
impacts, the imaginative appeals and the hard 
blows of war. People who really cai-e for war 
and fix their minds upon soldiering are not per- 
haps very numerous, and in their faddist atmos- 
phere, they call everything that is not crude and 
forcible in life “ degenerate.” The heavy envy 
of everything as pleasure, beauty, delicacy and 
leisure which is the dominant characteristic of 
the pro-military type can be removed only by an 
attack upon their sense of self-righteousness and 
intolerance. There should be a ** sedulous pro- 
^ganda of the truth about war, a steadfast re- 
solve to keep »the pain of warfare alive in the 
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nerves of the careless, to keep the stench' of , war ' 
under the else indifferent nese.” > ' 

WhSft is now, with eaoh week af the prefeat iife||te 
beoomieg more praolioable it the letUeg op of a oevas^ 
sembly that will take the place of varifUi emimiee apf 
diplomatio orgaoiaatraas of a medieval pattevo iad 
ditioa' whieh have hitherto oondooted in ioternatloaiid- 
affaire. This war muet end in a publio settlomont le 
which alt the bolligerente will eel their hands. This 
settlement will alnioet oertainly be attained at a oonfor- 
enoo of represen tativee of the various foreign nfflodS 
involved. 

If such a body and such a great alliance of 
world powers should become possible, much else 
in the direction of world pacification b^mes also 
po6.sib1e. But the whole mass of those whose 
business has been the direction of international 
relations is likely to be either sceptical or actively 
hostile to Kuch an experiment. All the foreign 
officers and ministers, the diplomatists universally, 
the politicians who have specialised in national 
assertion, and the courts which have symbolised 
and embodied it, are all likely to be against so 
revolutionary a change. But the change that 
would come, would bo a clearing-house of inter- 
national relationships and would remove the 
complex tangle of relationships, mis-statements 
and misconceptions arising from the ill-co-ordinated 
activities of the pi^esent syslem of double agents. 

A conference confined purely to the belligerents 
will be in fact a conference not even represent- 
ative of themselves. It will be tainted with all 
the traditional policies, aggressions, subterfuges 
and suspicions that led up to the war ; and it is 
just here that the value of neutral participation 
will come in. And whatever ambitions the 
neutral powers may have of tl^eir own, it may be 
said generally that they are keenly interested in 
preventing the settlement from degenerating into 
a deal in points of vantage for any further aggres- 
sions in any direction. It is necessary for this 
purpose that the manufacture of war- material 
'should cease to be a private industry and a source 
of profit to private individuals. If the making of 
arms should become a state monopoly and com- 
pletely be under Government control, the defini- 
tion of a permissible maximum of strength on 
land and sea for all the high contracting powers 
will be made into a practicable step. But for the 
realisation of these schemes, there must be an 
immense body of opinion ; then initiative may, 
break out effectively everywhere ; failing it they 
will be fruitless everywhere. 
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BEYOND THE BATTLEFIELDS. 

One of the illusions common to all of us is that 
the conclusion of the piesent war will go auto- 
matically to bring about universal peace, freedom 
and deliverance. Mr. W. 0. Anderson, M.P., 
writing in the last issue of the Socialist Review^ 
surveys the problem of Peace that confronts us 
and urges the workeirs of Great Britain to give a 
lead in this direction to the worhl. Ho says that 
we must base our hopes of future peaco not on 
this or that change in the social rnacliinery, 
important as that may be, but on the education 
and growth of international democracy with its 
wider faith and vision. Although the racial 
passions roused and the heritage of hate left by 
the war may subside slowly, the International 
Socialist movement must nevertheless he re- 
organised at the earliest possible moment. AVe 
must work for a Europe that will he a people\s 
Europe and not a diplomats' Europe. It will be 
necessary in the interests of justice and peaco 
that there should be autonomous life for the 
smaller states and that national fronti(*rs should 
boar a close correspondence to national sentiment. 
The Prime Minister in hi.s speech made a few 
months asfo at Dublin has thrown overboard the 
very things that European statesmanship has 
pursued and put faith in, and has professed him- 
self ready to abandon, the old catclnvords and 
illusions of diplomacy and to substitute a partner- 
ship of states based on the public will, the public 
conscience of Europe. 

An international federal system ay)} died to 
Europe would require not only an J nternational 
Court, but a Supernational Parliament made up 
of representatives from the different states. 
Such a Parliament would probably solve many of 
the problems that now darken Europe and 
threaten it with destruction ami would relieve 
humanity of the curse ami cost of militarism and 
free it from the web of endless suspicion and 
distrust. The New Euro})e would have no room 
for heel-clanging, sabre rattling, y)eace-disturbing 
autocrats ; for militarists with their big flag of 
force and their crude notions that nations are 
exalted by enormous armies and navies, and for 
cosmopolitan financiers whose exydoiting oper- 
ations usually described ns y)eacefui y)enotration 
have frequently brought countries to the brink 
of war. 


CENTRAL ASIAN STUDIES. 

M. Sylvain Levi, the famous French Orientalist, 
vrrites in a recent number of the Journal of the 
RoycH Asiatic Society about the happy spirit of 
harmony which now seems to inspire Central 
Asian Studies. Western and Esistern explorers — 
English, French, German, Russian and Japanese 
have all been working together. England can 
be proud of having led the way. The glory of 
the first and the most brilliant discoveries will 
for ever remain attached to the name of Sir 
Aurel Stein, who has gifen proof of the highest 
abilities in the most different directions, as a 
philologist, as an archa'ologist and as an 
explorer. There has grown up an extensive 
family of fellow- workers bound together by inti- 
macy and the need of mutual help. Nobody 
can do anything of value quite alone in this 
most extraordinary confluence of thoughts and 
religions. The most famous achievements in 
this direction aro Professor Gauthiot’s Sogdian 
Gramwar which is now comydete ; Professor 
Fouchor\s second volume on (Jandhara Art^ a 
masterpiece of erudition, ta.^te and ; and 

Jules Blocirs beginning of a caitical history of the 
Aryan vernaculars. But the most ymominent of 
all the fiuits of rese.arch has been the unearthing 
of the ancient Tokharian language. 

Tokharian was the language of the small king- 
dom of Kucha in the 7th century A.D., a 
flourishing and celebrated state lying on the way 
from Kashgar to China and directly connocto<l 
with Khotan. The political history of Kucha is 
perfectly clear to us from the Chinese annals 
since the first century B.(^ It was an Aryan 
city so far as race is indicated Ijy language ; and 
in structure the Tokharian is closely related to 
the languages of Western Euroywi, particularly to 
Italic- Col tic. The works wiitton in that language 
are in all instances drawn from Sanskrit originals. 
Uinayana Buddliism was prevalent in the 
kingdom, and possibly to a littio extent its worst 
side, the Tantric or magic one. But the product 
most projrerly characteristic of Tokharian liter- 
ature is a peculiar kind of work, being in some 
measure both narrative and drama. YatraSy 
proces.sions with some dramatic peiformances 
were popular in Central Asia ; Kucha must have 
been particularly fond of them, as there are so 
many fragmepts of such dramas. 
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THE DEFENCE OF INDIA ACT. 

The following is the full text of the Bill as introduced in the Imperial Legislative Oouncil anil 
passed last month — a bill to provide for special measures to secure the public safety and the defettc^ of 
British India and for the more speedy trial of certain offences : — 


Whereas owing te the existing state of war it is expe- 
dient to provide for special measures to secure the pub- 
lio safety and the defence of British India and for the 
more speedy trial of cert tin offences, it is hereby enact- 
ed as follows 

1. (1) This Act shall be called the Defence of India 
(Criminal Law Amendment) Act, 1915. 

(2) It extends to tho whdle of British India includ- 
ing British Baluchistan, the Santhal Parganas and dis.- 
triot of Angul. 

(3) This section and section 2 shall come into oper- 
ation at once. The Qovernor-Goneral in Council may, by 
notification in the GuzgUe of huiia^ direct that the rest 
of the Aot shall come into operation in any province or 
part thereof on such date as iiiiy bo specified in such 
notification. 

(4) This Act shall be in force during the continu- 
ance of the present war and for a period of six months 
thereafter : 

Provided that tho expiration of this Act shall not 
affect the validity of anything done in pursuance of it 
and any person convicted under this Act may bo punish- 
od as if it had continued in force and all prosecutions 
and other legal proceedings pending under this Act at 
the time of the expiration thereof may be completed and 
and carried into effect, and the sentences carried into 
execution as if this Act had not expired. 

2. (1) The Governor-General in Council may make 
rules for the purpose of securing the public safety and 
the defence of British India and as to the powers and 
duties of public servants and other persons in furthen- 
anoe of that purpose. 

In particular and without prejudice to the generality 
of the foregoing power, rules under this section may be 
made— 

(а) to prevent persons communicating with the enemy 
or obtaining information which may be used tor that 
purpose ; 

(б) to secure the safety of His Majesty's forces and 
ships and to prevent the prosecution of any purpose 
likely to jeopardise the success of the operations of His 
Majesty’s forces or the forces of His Allies or to assist 
the enemy ; 

(o) to prevent the spread of falge reports or reports 
likely to cause disaffection or alarm or to prejudice His 
Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers or to promote 
feelings of enmity and hatred between different classes 
of His Majesty’s subjects ; 

(d) to empower any civil or militetry authority to 
issue Buoh orders and take such measures as may be 
neoessary to seoure the safety of railways, ports, dock- 
yards, telegraphs, post offioes,* works for the supply of 
gas, eleotrio light or water, sources of water supply, all 
means of ooramunioation and areas which may be 


notified by such civil or military authority, as astas 
which it is necessary to safeguard in tl^e publio interest. 

(s) to enable any naval or military authority te take 
potsession of any property, moveable or immoveablei 
for naval or military purposes, and to issue suoh orders 
and do suoh aots in respeot of any property as may be 
neoessary to seoure the publio safety or the defenoe of 
British India or any part thereof ; 

(/) to empower any civil or military authority where 
in the opinion of suoh authority, there are reasonable 
grounds for suspecting that any person has aoted. Is 
acting or is about to act in a manner prejudicial to the 
^public safety, to direct that such person shall not entSTi 
reside or remain in any area speoified in writing by suoh 
authority, or that suoh person shall reside and remain 
in any area as specified, or that he shall conduct hifflBelf 
in such manner or abstain from suoh aots, or take sueb 
order with any property in his possession or under hls 
control, as such authority may direct ; 

{g) to prohibit or regulate the ^possession of explosi- 
ves, inflammable substanoes, arms and all other muni- 
tions of war ; 

(h) to prohibit anything likely to prejudiog tho 
training or discipline of His Majesty’s foroes and to 
prevent any attempt to tamper with the loyalty of 
persons in the service of His Majestv or to dissuade 
persons from entering the service of bis Majesty ; 

f'i) to empower any civil or military authorily to 
enter and search any place if suoh authority has reason 
to believe that such place is being used for any purpose 
pr^'udicial to the publio safety or to the dmnoe of 
British India and to seize anything found there whioh 
he has reason to believo is being used for any suoh 
purpose ; 

(/) to provide for the arrest of persons oontraveniog 
or reasonably 'suspected of oontravening any rule made 
under this section and presoribing the duties of puhlio 
servants and other persons in regard to suoh arrests ; 

(IcJ to proscribe the duties of publio servants and 
other persons as to preventing any oontraventiofi of 
rules made under this section and to prohibit any at- 
tempt to screen persons contravening any suoh rule 
from pnoishment ; and 

(Q otherwise to prevent assistance being given to the 
enemy or the successful prosecution of the war 
endangered. 

(2) Rules made under this section may provide t hat 
any contravention thereof or of any order imed under 
the authority of any suoh rule shall be punishable with 
imprisonment for a term whioh may extend to seven 
years, or with fine, or with both, or if the intention of 
the person so contravening any suoh rule or order is to 
assist the King's enemies or to wage war against the 
King may provide th^t such oontraventioo 'shall be 
piiniyhable with death, transportation for life or im- 
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prisontnent i'or a term which may extend to ten years, 
to any of which punishoientB fine may be added, 

(3) All rules made under this f-ection shall bo pub* 
lished in the Gazette of India and shall thereupon hare 
effect as if enacted in this Act. 

3. (1) The local Government may by order in writ- 
ing direct that any person accused of anything which 
is an offence in rirtue'of any rule made under section 2, 
or accused of any offence punishable with death, 
transportation or imprisonment for a term which may 
extend to seven years, or of criminal conspiracy to 
commit, or of abetting, .or of attempting to commit or 
abet any such offence shall be tried by Commissioners 
appointed under this Act. 

(2) Orders under sub-section (I) may be made in 
respect of all persons aocused of any offence referred 
to in that sub-section, or in respect of any class of 
persons so accused, or in respect of persons or classes 
of persons accused of any particular offence therein 
referred to or accused of any class of such offences. 

(3) No order under sub-section (1) shall bohiado in 
respect of or be deemed to include any person who has 
been committed under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
181)8, for trial before a High Court, or in whose case an 
order for trial has been made uiider section 6 of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 11)08, but, save 
as aforesaid, an order under that sub-section may be 
made in respect of or may include any person accused 
of any offence referred to therein whether such offence 
was committed before or after the commencement of 
this Act. 

4, (i) Commissioners for the trial of persons under 
this Act shall bo .appointed by the local Government. 

(2) Sueli Commissioners may be appointed for the 
whole province or any part thereof or for the trial 
of any particular accused person or class of accused 
persons. 

(3) All trials under this Act shall be held by throe 
Commissioners, of whom at least two shall bo persons 
who have served as Sessions Judges or Additional Sos* 
sions J udges for ajperiod of one year, or are persons quali- 
ffed under section 2 of the Indian High Courts Act, 

for appointment as Judges of a High Court or are Ad- 
vocates of a Chief Court or pleaders of ten years' 
standing. 

r>. (1) Commissioners appointed under this .^otmay 
take cognizance of offences without the accused being 
committed to them for trial and, in trying accused per- 
sons, shall, subject to any rules made by the local Govern- 
ment in this behalf, follow the procedure, prescribed by 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, I8b8, for the trial of 
warrant eases by magistrates : 

Provided that such Comiiiissioncrs shall make a me- 
morandum only of the substance of the evidence of each 
witness examined, and shall not be bound tg adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is in their 
opinion nocessary in the interests of justice. 

(2) In the event of any difference of opinion between 
the Commissioners the opinion of the majority shall 
prevail. 

6. (i) The judgment of Commissioners appointed 
under the Aot shall be final and conclusive and such 
Commiaaioners may pass upon auy person convicted by 
them any sentence authorised by law for the punishment 
of the pnenoe of which such person is convicted and no 
order of condmation shall be necessary in the case of 
imy^ sentence passed by tiicm. * 


(2) If in any trial under tbia Aot it is proved that 
the accused person has committed any offence whether 
referred to in section 3 or in any order under ^at 
section or not, the Commissioners may convict such 
accused person of such offence and pass any sentence 
authorised by law for the punishment thereof. 

7. The provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, so far as they are inconsistent with the special 
procedure prescribed by or under this Act, shall not 
apply to the proceedings of CommiBsionors appointed 
under this Aot, but save as otherwise provided, that, 
Code shall apply to such proceedings and the Commis- 
sioners shall have all the po.wors conferred by the Code 
on a Court of Session exorcising original jurisdiction. 

8. (1) Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything haviiig the force of 
law by whatsoever authority made or done, there shall 
be no appeal from any order or sentence of Commis- 
aioner appointed under this Act, and no Court shall 
have authority to revise any such order or sentence, or 
to transfer any ease from such Commissioners, or to 
make any order under section 491 of the Code of Crimin- 
al Procedure, 1898, or have any jurisdiction of any 
kind in respect of any proceedings under this Act. 

(2) Nothing in Isub section (I) sliall bo deemed to 
affect tho power of the Governor-General in Council or 
the Jjocal Government to make orders under section *101 
or 402 of the Code of Criminal Proeodiiro, 1898, in res- 
pect of persons sentenced by Commissioners under this 
Act. 

0. Notwithstanding' anything contained in the India 
Evidence Act, 1872, whore the statement of any person 
has been recorded by a Magistrate, such statement may 
bo admitted in evidence in any trial before Commis- 
sioners appointed under this Act if such person is dead 
or cannot bo found or is incapable of giving ovidonee, 
and the Commissioners are of opinion that such death, 
disappearance or incapacity has been caused in the 
interest of the accused. 

10. The Local Government may by notification in 
the local oflioial Gazette, make rules providing for — 

(i) the times and places at which Commissioners 
appointed under this Act may sit ; 

(ii) the procedure of such Commissioners including 
the appointment and powers of their Presidents, and 
the procedure to be adopted in the event of any Coinmis 
sioner being prevented from attending throughout the 
trial of any accused person ; 

(iii) the manner in which proseoutious before such 
Commissioners shall bo conducted, and the appointment 
and powers of persons conducting such prosecutions ; 

(iv) the execution of sentences passed by suoh 
Commissioners \ 

(v) the temporary custody or release on bail of per- 
sons referred to or included in any order made under 
sub-section (I) of section 3 and for tho transmission of 
records to the Commissioners ; and 

(vi) any matter which appears to tho Local Govern- 
ment to bo necessary for carrying into effect the 
provisions of tho Act relating or ancillary to trials 
before Commissioners. 

11. No order under this Act shall be called in question 
in any Court, and no suit, prosecution or other legal 
proceeding shall lie against any person for anything 
which is in good faith done or intended to be done 
under this Act. 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 



SIB HABCOURT BUTLER OH THE HINDU UNIVERSITY. 


Sir Harcourt Butlor, in introducing the Hindu 
[Tniversity Bill last month in the Imperial Legis> 
lative Council, said : — 

‘ *My Lord, — i move to introduce the Benares 
Hindu University Rill, It is the earnest desire of 
the University Committee that this measure may 
be placed upon the statute book during the 
V^iceroyalty of your Excellency, with whose name 
the University will be for over associated. It is 
the bare truth that without your Excellency’s con- 
stant interest, support and approval this measure 
could not have been introduced to-day. By a 
series of compromises the Government and Society 
have arrived at conclusions which, 1 hope, may 
take the measiu'e out of the domain of controversy. 
It is intended to publish the Bill now for general 
information, take the Select Committee stage and 
pjxss into law during the September sessions. 
Before I go further 1 must congratulate the Com- 
mittee, and especially the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Darbhanga, Mrs. Besant, Dr. Sundcrlal, Pundit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Uoii. Uai Bahadur 
Ganga Pershad Varma, Sir Gooroo Das Banerjeo, 
Dr. Rash Beluiri G hose and outside tlft) Committee 
such active helpers as the Maharaja of Bikanir 
juid the Maharaja of Benares, on tho success which 
has already crowned their oflbrts. I need not review 
tho history of the movement which resulted in 
proposals for a Hindu University at Benares and 
a Moslem University at Aligarh. I will deal 
with results that have emerged from long discus- 
sion. The facts are well known. But T will 
confidently say this, that if anyone had piedict- 
(#i ton years ago that the idea of a University of 
this kind, then in the air, would take practical 
shape he simply would not have been believed. 
The University Commission, an infiuential body, 
recently pronounced against such a University, 
and there was widespread opposition and 
hostility to any scheme which threatened to cut 
into existing territorial Universities. It would 
seem incredible ten years ago that the Govern- 
ment of India should associate itself with a 
movement of this kind. That difficulties have 
been overcome is in a large measure due to a 
genuine spirit of co-operation which has inspired 
the University Committee. My Lord, this is 
no ordinary occasion ; wo are watohing to-day 
the birth of a new, and many hope better, type 


University. The main features of this Univer? 
sity, which distinguish it from the existing Uni* 
versities, will be first that it will be a teaching 
and residential University ; secondly, that, while 
it will be open to all castes and creeds, it will 
insist upon religious instruction for Hindus ; and 
thirdly, that it will be conducted and managed 
by the Hindu community • and almost entirely 
by non-officials. I say that this is a new type 
and many hope better type of University. Let 
not this be tsiken as disparaging the work of 
existing Universities. That would indeed be 
gi’oss ingratitude and sheer injustice. India 
owes much to her Universities in every depart- 
ment of intellectual life and energy. They wore 
based on the latest model ; the London Univer- 
sity then recently founded and much admired 
and only lately condemned by the great Com- 
mission on I’^niversity Education in London as 
fundamentally defective. Tlio best minds in 
India are, 1 think, now in agreement that 
teaching and resideiitia! TJniveisities are ,the 
special need of India to-day. At tho same time 
there is naturally very little knowledge in the 
country of >vhat a teaching and residential Uni- 
versity is. To this want of knowledge I attribute 
much of the ciriticism which lias been levelled 
agiiinst the constitution of the Benares Hindu 
University. The conditions which are ap- 
propriate and necessary in a teaching and resi- 
dentiiil University have been viewed away through 
glas.ses of minds habituated to existing Universi- 
ties. This is only natural in the circumstances of 
India. I wish it were possible to say in a few 
words what a teaching and residential University 
re^illy means. Probably the best idea will be 
obtained from Cardinal Newman’s idea of a Uni- 
versity. May I quote a passage from the report 
of the ComraLssion on University Education in 
Ijondon. the most authoritative statement of 
modern times on University education. It runs 
as follows : — “ In the first place it is essential 
that regular students of a University should be 
able to work in intimate and constant association 
with their fellow students, not only of the same 
but of different faculties, and also in close contact 
with their teachers.” The University would be 
organized on this basis and should regard it as 
tho ordinary and normal state of things. This is 
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impossible, however, when any considerable pro- 
portion of students are not fitted by provious 
training to receive University education and 
therefore do not and cannot take their place in 
the common life of the University as a commun- 
ity of teachers and students, but, as far as 
their intellectual education is concerned, conti- 
nue in a state of pupilage and receive instruction 
of much the same kind as at schqol, though undei^ 
conditions of greater individual freedom. It is 
good that students should be brought together if 
only in this way, and Newman, writing in 1852, 
even went so far as ‘to say : “ I protest to you, 

gentlemen, that if I had t^ choose between a so- 
called University which dispensed with residence 
and tutorial superintendence and gave its degrees 
to any person who passed an examination in a 
wide range of subjects and a University which 
had no professors or examinations at all but 
merely brought a number of young men together 
for three .or four years and then sent them away, 
a|| the University of Oxford is said to have done 
some sixty years since — if I were asked which of 
these two methods was the better for the disci- 
pline of the intellect, which of the two courses 
was more successful in training, moulding, enlarg- 
ing the mind, which sent out men more fitted for 
their secular duties, which produced better public 
men, men of the world, men whose names would 
descend to posterity, I have no he.sitation in 
giving the preference to that University which 
did nothing over that which exacted of its mem- 
bers an acquaintance with every science under 
the sun.’* Nevertheless this is only one side of 
the question, and in any case Newman does not 
refer to the kind of student life that can be re- 
produced in London ; but for this very reason it 
is more essential that in such University as Lon- 
don can have, students and teachers should be 
brought together in living intercourse in the daily 
work of the University. From the time an un<ler- 
graduate enters the University he should find 
himself a member of the community in which he 
has his part to play. Teaching and learning 
should be combined through active and personal 
co-operation of teachers and students, their as.<?o- 
ciation on more or less fraternal lines. That is 
the keynote of a teaching and residential Univer- 
sity. The University does not aim at mere in- 
tellectual attainment overhung by examinations. 
It, is the way of life and the way of corporate life. 
Those of us who have been at Oxford and Cambridge 
oai^, eppi^inte the force and meaning of New- 
inan’s 'vivid words, But Oxford end Qambridj^e 
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fure not the only models. < There is ihuch to be 
learned in India from other Universities which 
are more definitely practical in aim. They are* 
all, however, alike in this, that they pursue an 
outlook on life from a higher atmosphere, concen- 
trate thought and, by friction of mind, get truer 
perspectives, no matter whether the dominant 
note bo philosophical or technical. So much for 
the teaching and residential aspect of the Uni- 
versity, there remains tho question of religious 
instruction. You know 4he history of religious 
instruction in India, the fixed and unaltwable 
neutrality of the British Government, aud how in 
every province at tiie present time earnest men 
are seeking to find some means of infusing 
religious and moral ideas into the swiftly onrush- 
ing intellectualism of the day. It is a matter 
which we must leave to tho Hindu community tb 
work out on the lines which best commend them- 
selves to it. The Theological faculty must be 
purely a Hindu faculty. On behalf of the Oov- 
ornment of India I can only assure the Com- 
mittee that they have our fullest sympathy in 
this new, and I believe, important venture. 

1 turn now to the measure itself. This con- 
sists of the Bill and original statutes. Regula-' 
tions are in course of preparation. It was only 
by a tour de force on the part of Mr. Sharp, Dr. 
Sunderlal and Mr. Mnddinmn that the Bill and 
statutes liavo been prepared in time. In the 
first place, as regards tho forjn of the Bill, [ must 
explain that its apparent brevity is due partly to 
accepted practice conducive to the maximum of 
elasticity whereby only essontmls are included in 
the legislative measure, partly to the desirability 
of relegating much to statute and regulation. 
Schedule 2 is very full and can be still further 
extended by the addition hereafter of ^such 
statutes as ai’e not required for permitting the 
University to get immediately to work, and 
regulations have still to be framed. 

I will now try to give you a brief account of 
tho organisation of the new University. You 
will see that it is a somewhat complicated organi- 
sation, aud it has been necessary, to define 
and adjust the functions with some care. The 
University is an All-India University. It is in- 
corporated for the teaching of all knowledge, but 
will commence with five faculties : arts, sdenoe, 
law, Oriental studies and theology. I know that 
many of the promoters desire to add the faculty of 
technology. This desire has my full sympathy, 
and I trust that adequate funds will soon be 
forthcoming. The yuiverpity will bb open to 
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atudente from all parts of India on conditions 
which I shall specify hereafter. The GoVemor- 
General is the Lo^ Rector of the Vniv^rsity and 
the* Lieutenant-Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of !!^gra and Oudh is Visitor of the Uni- 
versity. . Among those whom the University will 
delight to honour are Patrons, Vice- Patrons and 
Rectors. The governing body is a numerous and 
very representative Court with an executive body 
in the Council of not more than 30 members, of 
whom 5 will be members of the Senate. The 
Academic body is the Senate, consisting of not 
less than 40 members with an executive body in 
the Sindicate. The Senate will have entire charge 
of the organisation of instruction in the Univer- 
sity and constituent colleges, curriculum and ex- 
amination and discipline of students and co/ifer- 
ment of ordinary and honorary degi*eea. Except 
in matters reserved to it, the Senate ^is under the 
control of the Court working through the Council. 
The Senate will be constituted as follows : — 

1. Ex-officio (a) Chancellor, Pso- Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor and the Pro- Vice- Chancellor for 
the time being. (6) University Professors, (c) 
Principals or heads of constituent colleges of the 
University, 

2. Elected ; — (»)' 5 members to be elected by the 
Courts. (6) 5 members to be elected by register- 
ed gradualcff of the University from such date as 
the Court may fix. (c) 5 ropro.sentatives of 
Hindu religion and Sanskrit learning to be elected 
by the Senate, (d) Should the Vice-Chancellor 
declare that there is a deficiency in the numlier of 
members required in any faculty or faculties, 
then 5 or less persona be elected by the Senate 
eminent in the subject or subjects of that faculty 
or those faculties. 

3. Nominated : — 5 members will bo nominated 
by the Visitor. 

The Syndicate will consist of the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Pro- Vice-Chancellor . and 1 5 members, of 
whom no less than 10 shall be University Princi- 
pals or Professors of constituent colleges. The 
object aimed at is* to secure that purely academic 
matters should be decided by a body mainly 
expert. While the government and supervi- 
sion of the University rests with the Court 
and the Council it is necessary to repre- 
sent the Senate on the latter in order that 
the 'academic view may always be before 
it. The . Court will elect its bwn Chancellor 
and Pro- Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor. In the first instance these 
oficers will be scheduled. The Vice-Chancellor 
will be ex-officio Obairman of the Council, Senate 




and Sjmdicate. He will be the chief execUjMi^^ 
officer of the University. The Unii^ity 
through the Council and Board of AppoihtliiMrtlr . 
appoint its own professors and staiff andJitM, 
entire control over them. Stability is given ^ 
the constitution by requiring the sanction 
external authority to changes in the statutes end»^, 
regulations. * V 

This is the outline of the constitution of th^ 
University. Government binds itself to accept 
the degrees, etc., of this University as eqiii-> 
valent to the degrees, etc., of the existing Uni* 
versities. This in itself is no mean concession. 
My Lord, 1 have seen this constitution described 
as illiberal, and I have rubbed my eyes in amaze* 
ment. It is far more liberal than the constitution 
of the existing Universities. No Government can 
allow Universities to grow up without con tol. In 
most European countries Universities, or at least 
the majority of them, are entirely State Univer- ^ 
sities. In the course of these discussions twoi^ 
policies emerged, one was a policy of trust, the 
other a policy of distrust. Government might well 
have said to Society : — You are starting a 
kind of University without any experience of it 
in India. We must guide you from within at 
any mte until you prove your worth and the 
value of your degreei^.” That would not^^.h||fe^ 
been an unrensonable attitude. But we pmfened 
to trust society, to leave them large autonomy 
and to reserve to Government only necessary 
powers of intervention if things go wrong. I 
hope that things will not go wrong ; but you will^^ 
not misunderstand me when I say that the taking 
of these powers is a necessary precaution. You 
will also realise that, to some extent, this is Cl 
leap in the dark, and that the machinery which 
is being provided is very complicated and might| 
in conceivable circumstances, produce friction. I 
hope that intervention will not be required. We 
desire, and Sir James Meston desires, that you 
should manage your own affairs. We are anxious to 
maintain the dignity and independence of the 
University, but we must, * in the public interei|jj|^ 
in the interests of the rising generation, your 
owii interests, have power to interfere SMl&d, 
things go wrong. We could not contemplate the 
existence of the University or recognise ata 
degrees in any other terms, but, with- thic one 
reservation, we wish to see you realise your own 
way of life, your own way of corporate life. I 
ask the Hon. Members to compare the eOnstitu- 
tion of this University with that of the oldest 
University in India. And yet who will deny that 
the University of Calcutta has bad in praotioe a 
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measure of independence that is not accorded to 
Universities in most countries ? In Calcutta 80 of 
100 ordinary members of the Senate are nominat- 
ed by the Chancellor, who is ex-officio the 
Qovernor-Qeneral, while the election of the 
remaining 20 is subject to the approval of the 
Chancellor. In the case of this University only 
5 out of the minimum of 50 are nominated by 
the Visitor, who is ex-officio the Lieiitenant- 
Qovemor of the United Provinces, and this 
provision was suggested* by yourselves in order 
to secure expert official help and co-operation. 
In Calcutta the appointment of Professors 1 ' 0 - 
quires the sanction of the Government of 
India. In this University no such sanction 
is required. There will be in this University, 
under normal conditions, no interference what- 
ever from outside with the University staff. 
In Calcutta the Vice-Chancellor is appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council. In this Uni- 
versity the Court elects the Vice-Chancellor 
subject only to the approval of the Visitor. The 
Court lias power to elect its own Chancellor and 
Pro-Chancellor, In Court and Council the Gov- 
ernment has no voice or representation whatever. 
Ordinary powers of intervention are vested in the 
Visitor. The Visitor will he close at hand when 
you will need his help at every turn in the acqui- 
sition of land and in many otW ways. And you 
will not appeal to Sir James Meston in vain. 
Extraord inary 'powers are vested in the Governor- 
General in Council. You need not be alarmed lest 
they be exercised unduly. The tendency will be 
the other way. It will not be in human nature 
that the Visitor should .seek lightly the interven- 
tion of the Governor-General in Council. 1 have 
not noticed such tendency in Ijocal Government. 
In the Government of India the tendency is all 
the other way to avoid interference in details 
of administration. The terms are necessarily 
general, but it is made quite clear that they are 
extraordinary and emergent powers, and consi- 
dering how much this movement already owes to 
ilj^e Government of India, I confidently ask you to 
believe in our hona Jides. We have trusted the 
promoters so much that I think we ourselves may 
claim some trust at your hands. 

So much for the constitution of the University. 
There remains the question of admission to the 
University, and this raises the whole question of 
recognition of schools and matriculation. This 
will be dealt with in regulatiqns, but I will tell 
you exactly what is our policy in the matter and 
what prindplee underlie it* Some 6f the promot* 


ers, I understand, desire to keep the recognition 
of schools in the hands of the University and to 
conduct their own matriculation examination. 
This wish is opposed to all the best modern view 
on the subject. This view, strongly emphasised 
by the Commission on University Education in 
London, is this, that it is the central education- 
al authority which is concerned to see that its 
grants are effectively used, and that it is 
that authority also which must provide for the 
co-ordination of secondary j^chools and Universi- 
ties and must give the necessary assurance to the 
latter that pupils seeking admission to their 
degree courses have reached the required stand- 
ard oF education. The Committee, f may men- 
tion, accept the recognition of schools by Local 
Government and Durbars. 

A.S regards Matriculation, 1 must remind the 
Council that this is not a fcdi^ral territorial 
University hut a teaching and residential Uni- 
versity. In the case of the Dacca University the 
Committee decided that it could not conduct its 
own matriculation ex:i.mination. It was recognis- 
ed that most of the high school stiulents would 
bo reading for julmi.ssion to the c<dlege.s of the 
Calcutta University, and that tlmiu^fore the re- 
quirt^ments of that ITniversity must regulate the 
course of studies in those schools. In the case of 
the Renares Hindu Univorsit}, pupils of high 
schools will similarly be reading for admis.sion 
to the existing Universities, and a new University 
could not with advantage sot up a different 
standard or prescribe a new cour.se. Again, it 
Avas recognised that a separate entrance exam- 
ination for Dacca held at the headipiarters of 
Dacca would cumbrous and difficult to carry 
out and would be likely to cau.se confusion. These 
reasons are :ip])licablo, with oven greater force, to 
the Benares Hindu University. Probably before 
many years have passed the external Matricula- 
tion examination octo})Us, which digs its tentacles 
into all limbs and parts of our secondary English 
schools, will be replaced by some system of school 
leaving certificate. I'he most weighty author- 
ities of modern times, the Oomsultative Com- 
mittee on Examinations in Secondary Schools 
and Lord Hahlane's Commission on University 
Education in London alike contemplate the aboli- 
tion of purely external matriculation. Mean- 
while the position will bo this : The Benares 
Hindu University will accept for admission to its 
coui*8es all candidates from schools at present re»* 
cognised by the University or by the Local Gov. 
ernment or by the Durbar, who have passed the 
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Matriculation examination of that University or 
obtained the recognised school leaving certificate. 
The Benares Hindu University will also be able 
to impose any additional test on such candidates 
that it may think desirable. The Benares Hindu 
University will hold its own Matriculation 
examination at Benares for all candidates for the 
faculties of Oriental Studies and Theology and 
for private candidates (on the usual conditions) 
in other faculties. 

Finally, in order to moot the strong desire of 
some of the promoters, that certain schools should 
prepare exclusively for the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity, it has been decided to allow such course, 
provided that such schools are recognised by the 
Local Government of the province or by arrange- 
ments, which will have to be decided hereafter by 
the Durbar of the State in which they are situat- 
ed, and provided also that such schools are not 
allowed to send up candidates for Matriculation 
to any other University. Only in this way 
can complication of school curricula and confu- 
sion in the examination system be j)rovented. 
The Secrotai’y of State allows the large concession, 
involving some broach of principle, in deference 
to the sentiment of the promoters. It will come 
uiid(3r reconsideration if at any time the school 
leaving certificate generally ousts the Matriculation 
examination of our Universities. 

I have now dealt fully and frankly with two 
main points on which there have been diilercmces 
of opinion. There remains yet one otJier point on 
which there has been misunderstanding that is 
easily removeable. It is said that this University 
has ceased to be an All-Jndin University. This is 
not the ease. It i.s open Tor students from every 
province and N^ative State of India. Schools pre- 
paring for admission to it may be situated in any 
province or Native Stfite in India. Its governing 
body is recruited from the length and breadth 
of India. It will send forth its alumni to every 
quarter of India. It will number among its 
patrons Governors and heads of provinces, Ruling 
Chiefs and other eminent benefactors in all parts 
of India. I am informed that the following large 
subscriptions have already been paid : — Maharaja 
of Nashipur U lakhs, Maharaja Holkar 5 lakhs, 
Maharaja of Jodhpur 2 lakhs with a grant in per- 
petuity of* Rs. 2,000 a month, Mahaiaja of Bika- 
nir 1 lakh with grant in perpetuity of Rs. 1,000 
a month, Maharaja of Kashmir a grant in per- 
petuity of Rs. 1 ,000 a month, Maharaja of Kotah 
1 lakh, Maharaja Bahadui* of Darbhanga 3 out of 
5 lakhs. Dr. Rash Behari Ghose 1 lakh, Dr. Sun- 


derlal 1 lakh, Maharaja of Cossimbazar 1 lakbp 
Babu Brojendra Kishore Roy Chowdhuri of GoU'- 
ripur 1 lakh, and Babu Motichand 1 lakb. The 
Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior has promised 
Rs. 5 lakhs, snd others have promised liberal 
donations, of which in many cases part payments 
have been made. If there ever was an All-India 
University it is this. 

I think that on review of all the facts 
Hon. Members will agree that the Government 
has dealt in a large and liberal spirit with the 
movement. The conduct of negotiations has 
not been easy. It has been ceni plicated by the 
fact that the movement was started on lines of 
its own without reference to Government and 
without knowledge of conditions which Govern- 
ment considered essential to its success. It was 
further complicated by criticisms from opposing 
poir\ts of view. If to some it has seemed that 
Government was granting too little, to others 
it has seemed that the Government was 
granting too much. I do not conceal 
from Hon. Members that in some quarters it 
has been considered that Government was 
taking grave risks, risks graver than any Gov- 
ernment ouglit to face. I can understand '^this 
view, but I do not myself share it. We Know 
that wo are takuig a certain amount of risk. We 
know tluat there is the danger lest this Univer- 
sity, or similar Universities elsewhere, develop 
undesirable tendencies or lower the standard of 
education. We deliberately face that risk, be- 
lieving in the loyalty and good sense of India 
and the growing desire to co-operate with the 
Govern in out on the part of the Hindu and other 
communities in India, For my part, I am hope- 
ful of success.' I earnestly trust that the introduc- 
tion of this Bill and the removal of misunder- 
standing will lead to further enthusiasm and 
provision of funds sufficient to build and equip 
the University on a woi thy scale worthy of the - 
great Hindu community. I confess that the 
other day when I was standing opposite to 
Mr. Rayaningar on the site where Univer- 
sity buildings will, I hope, soon be rising in e^tely 
array, and looked down the river Ganges to the 
Ghats at Kachi wliich swept before me in the 
distance, I felt that if 1 was a Hindu I should be 
}>roud indeed of the achievement of my people, 
and at the same time I felt some little pride 
my. self that I was a* member of a Government 
which had joined in one more large endeavour to 
combine the ancient and honoured culture of India 
with the culture of the modern Western world. ^ 
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INDIANS IN THE CROWN COLONIES. 

The Leader of Allahabad makes the following 
remarks concerning Indentured Indians in the 
Grown Colonies : — “ The main evils of the system, 
though they may be minimised, cannot be eradi- 
cated so long as the system of securing labour by 
means of indentures is continued. Abuses by 
recruiting agents in India will continue, and a 
number of ignorant victims are .sure to be inveig- 
led. It is doubtful how far the officers of the 
Emigration Department in each colony will use 
the authority, with which they may be vested, to 
prevent the * intemperate use of the disciplinary 
provisions of the ordinance,’ in the interests of 
the labourer. Why should not inducements for 
free emigration be held out ? We are sure that 
when a large number of persons are available to 
indenture themselves for service, a still larger 
number will be available if facilities are ofiered 
for emigration without indenture. The employers 
in the colonies will then have a larger field to 
select their labour from, and if a labourer does 
not do his work properly ho ctm be turned away, 
instead of being coerced into work, simply because 
the employer has got, under the indenture sys- 
teu}, a property in the human material, which he 
can use as his own cattle or as his beast of burden. 
The demoralising effects of the system cannot he 
done away with in spite of any number of pallia- 
tive remedies, and it is both in the interests of 
the employer and the employee that it .should be 
done away with.” 

GERMAN EAST AFRICA FOR INDIANS. 

John Bull puts forward the suggestion, not for 
the first time, that it would be a “ gracious act ” 
to reserve or throw open German East Africa to 
Indian emigrants when the great settlement takes 
place at the close of the war : “ That an outlet is 
required for the surplus Hindu population cannot 
be denied, and in view of the loyal fashion in 
which our Indian fellow-subjects iiav| rallied to 
the flag, our appreciation could not bo better ex- 
pressed than by providing scope in a land climatic- 
ally suitable, fertile, and sparsely inhabited, for 
the industry and enterprise of thousands of 
Hindus who are at present chafed by the limita- 
tions in which they are forced to live. Germany 
must be shorn of her colonial possessions for all 
jtisterand no better start could be made towards 
.that purpose than by reserving German East 
Ulrica for the Indians.” 


INDIAN ASSOCIATION, DUBLIN. 

Mr. V. V. Gui, Secretary of the Indian Asso- 
ciation, Dublin, writes to the Indian Press : 

“An Indian Association was formed on the 26th 
November 1914, and since then it has been doing 
good work. 

“Some of the objects of the Association are {a) 
to promote the social welffire of the Indians in 
general; (6) to strengthen and maintain a spirit 
of unity, brotherhood and fellow-feeling amongst 
the Indians in all parts of the world especially in 
Ireland; (c) to encourage foreign travel amongst 
the Indians in India ; {d) celebrating Indian festi 
vals, holding social gatherings and arranging lec- 
tures and dinners ; (a) supplying of information 
i*egarding the honourable society of the King’s 
Inns and also as regards the various faculties of 
arts, law, medicine and engineering, etc., of the 
National U Diversity of Ireland and Trinity Col- 
lege in particular and of other institutions in the 
United Kingdom in general with the help of com- 
petent Indians engaged in those various faculties. 

“The public and as well as our fellow- students in^ 
India who wish to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities given by their fellow ^'»iteth:wji in Dublin 
may apply whenever they wish for any sort of 
information regarding the said Universities and 
cost of living, etc., to the Secretary, Indian Asso- 
ciation, Dublin, C/o King’s Inns.” 

INDIANS IN BRITISH GUIANA. 

During the past fortnight or so, writes The 
Argosy of Demerara^ upwards of six hundred free 
and indentured immigrants (from East India) of 
Cane Grove and Virginia village.^ approached 
Corporal Campbell, in charge of the Cane Grove 
Police Station, with a view to having their names 
enrolled for service in the war. 

Some of them went so far in their loyalty as to 
bring their bank-books and other securities to 
the Corporal, with the request that they be sent 
to His Excellency the Governor to be safely kept 
during their absence, and in case of their death to 
be handed over to the Government of the Colony. 

While their countrymen in France and Belgium 
are rendering such gallant service to. the Empire, 
it is gratifying to see in the same journal such 
sincere and simple loyalty existing among the Bast 
Indian people of the Colony. Although the possi- 
bility of their services being required is very re- 
mote, they may rest assured that their expression 
of loyalty is fully appreciated. 
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H. E. THE VICEROY AT GWALIOR. 


At the recent State Banquet given in honour 
of H. E. the Viceroy on March .30, His Highness 
the Maharaja made a brief but pointed speech in 
which ho traced the progress of the State during 
his Highnesse’s regime. In acknowledging the 
toast H. E. Ijord Hardinge made the following 
observations on the progress of the State especial- 
ly in matters educAtiorKil. 

Since Y^our tllghnead receivjed your powers some 21 
years ago the history of Gwalior hats been one of ooniinu- 
om progress. Every department of the State has 
received the impress of Your Highness' vigorous person- 
ality and the brief tale which you have told us of the 
measures of the administration gives but a shadow 
picture of the unceasing and devoted labours which you 
have expended upon the development of the Gwalior 
State and the well-being of your people. I am glad to 
note the progress which has been made in the spread of 
education in all its brancheB and wise and well consider- 
ed lines and what Your Highness has said as to need for 
close inspection and fatherly treatment of the students 
both in and out of the school commands my complete 
and whole-hearted concurrence. Nowhere more than in 
India had thd i....th Ihe maxim that “a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing ” been more strikingly ex- 
emplilied and it is upon the degree to which education 
both of the mind and character can be made more real 
and thorough that the future of this great Empire 
in no small measure depends. In British India we had 
done something towards this end and I rejoice that 
Your Highness’ endeavours are directed towards the 
same goal. The interest which the Chiefs of Central 
India and Your Highness in particular have taken in the 
Daly College at Indore and the muniheent support that 
you have given to that institution show that you realise 
too that it is nbl only the common people but also the 
rulers and the estate holders who jiequiro to have their 
faculties developed and their character strengthened and 
purifiod by an enlightened and liberal system of training, 
and I wish you all success in your efForts to raise the 
standard both in Chiefs Colleges and in the schools. 

Touching the magnificent response of Gwalior 
ftnd the other Indian States at this time of peril 
the Viceroy said feelingly This spontaneous 
outburst of loyal devotion, though it was nbt 
uuoxpected by those who knew tho feelings and 
traditions of tho States, came as a revelation to 
the outside world who have at last learned to 
appreciate what India and its Prindes and Peoples 
mean to the British Empire. Foremost among 
the Princes who have combined to produce the 
revelation stands the Maharaja Scindia whose 
guests we are to-night/’ 
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SOAP-MAKING IN MYSORE. 

Mysore contemplates adding to its industries 
by investigating the possibilities of soap manu- 
facture. Mr. J. Chakravarti, F.O.S., has been 
selected by the Government to conduct these 
investigations. He was formerly a director of 
the Oriental Soap Factory of Calcutta, and is 
considered to be an expert. * 

Hopes were once entertained, says a contem- 
porary, that the Institute of Science at Banga- 
lore would have substantially assisted in the 
I'esearch work connected with this industry in a 
State reputed to be very favoured by Nature in 
, having a plentiful supply of raw materials. Some 
three or four years ago we visited tho Institute 
and were shown some miserable samples of soap, 
which had presumably been the result of much 
“ scientific ” thought, but incidentally, much ridi- 
culed by the unscientific of Bangalore. We trust 
the labours of Mr. Chakravarti will not share a 
like fate, and we shall await developments with 
no little interest. 4 

The attempts in the past to manufacture soap 
in the Mysore State have not been altogether 
SJitisfactory or profitable. We trust however, 
concludes the same journal, that as a result of the 
enquiries of Mr. Chakravarti both these elements 
will be realised. 

H. H. THE M AH ARAJA SCINDIA’S LETTER. 

In a letter from H. H. the Maharajah Scindia 
of Gwalior, His Highness contradicts the rumours 
rife in parts of the Punjab as regards the 
arrangements for the feeding and clothing of 
Indian troops at the fi-ont. ITis Highness a.ssures 
the public that the Military authorities have 
done everything in their power for tho comfort 
of Indian Troops, and that the arrangements for 
those troops w’cre inspected by His Majesty the 
King Emperor, who made personal enquiry and 
was Satisfied that they were all well looked after. 
From his conversation with the Indian tixiops re- 
turning from the front, His Highness is satisfied 
that on the field of biittle European and Indian 
troops are on a footing of perfect 1 quality. Of 
course, they hail to live in trenches, but invalid- 
ed soldiers h.ad nothing to complain of as regards 
the supply of food 9fn<l other necessai-ies, even on 
occasions when they had to live in the trenches 
for a whole fortnight at a stretch, 
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A PAESI IN H. H. NIZAMIS SERVICE. 

Nawab Faridoon Jung Bahadur, C.S.I., C.I.iS., 
was recently the recipient of a congratulatory 
address from the Parsi community on his eleva- 
tion to the high office of Sadarul Maham, Politi- 
cal Department. The address referred to the 
pride the Parsi community felt on the high recog- 
nition by H. H. the Nizam of one of their number. 
Faridoon is the oldest servant of the State, having 
put in 45 years* strenuous work. The Nawab, in 
accepting the address from the hands of the high 
priest said he received it with all the more joy 
because it gave the Parsi community an opportun- 
ity of publicly expressing their sense of gratitude 
to H. H. the Nizam, who so closely followed the 
traditions of his llouse, keeping it free from 
religious and racial prejudices. The Parsi com- 
munity had always been most generously treated. 

H. H. THE MAHARAJA OF 1‘ANNA. 

The Government of India having arianged 
that H. H. the Mahendra Maharaja of Panna 
should be invested with ruling powers on the 4th 
February, the ceremony was appropiiately per- 
formed by the Hon. Mr. 0. V. Hosancjuet, c.s.i., 
I.C.S., Agent to the Governor- General at 
the capital of the Maharaja. In the course of his 
address to the Durbar on the occasion the Hon. 
Mr. Bosanquet said : — 

It is my pleasing duty to announce in this Durbar 
that the Government of India have been pleased to in- 
vest you, on attaining the age of 21, with full ruling 
powers within your state subject only to the oonditon 
that your Highness will, until further notice, consult the 
Politioal Agent and follow his advice in all matters of 
importance. 

It is now 12 years since your Highness was installed 
on the g€Lddi and during that time, while the old customs 
of the State have been carefully preserved, many im- 
provements have been effected in the administration by 
the Dewan and his colleagues of the Council of Regency, 
aoting under the supervision and control of the Politioal 

After dilating awhile in the progress of the 
State during the Maharaja’s minority and allud- 
ing to the excellent education His Highness was 
privileged to receive, the Hon. Mr.| Bosanquet 
concluded with the words : — 

I cannot do better than quote your Highness, the 
advice which a distinguished predecessor of mine offered 
to a young Chief of bis investiture: 'Speaking with a 
full sense of responsibility,' he said, ' 1 can say with 
cooildenoe that most of the dangers and difficulties that 
beset the path of a ruler and specially of a young ruler, 
arise bom the intrigue and maofafnalions of self-seeking 
pergdiM who endeavour to establish a secret sinister 


influence with him. The surest safeguard against thii 
evil is for a Chief to choose his responsible advisors,; 
with discretion, to exact from them loyal service, to gii^e 
them in return his oenfldenoe and support, to oonsiiit 
the politioal officers who represent the Government of 
India, freely and frankly when in doubt or diffloulty, 
and thus to establish a clear and healthy atmosphere in 
the administration of the state. 

After the investiture His Highness spoke a few 
words, acknowledging his debts to those who have 
trained him in his career and closed with the 
following words. Ho saic^: — 

Very much has been done for me and my State in 
the pant. For this 1 am sincerely grateful and it 
remains only for me to assure you that in the furture 1 
shall try my utmost to fulfil the hopes you kindly 
entertain on ray behalf, by identifying mvself with the 
interests and further progress of my people on the same 
lines that have given such happy roNultf*, and so to earn 
their affection and the confidence of Government. In 
my efforts to this end 1 shall carefully observe the con- 
dition on which I am now invested with powers and even 
apart from that condition 1 shall always value and 
take to heart the advice given me by yourself and ^e 
Politioal Agent in Oundelkhand. 

To oommemorate this happy oooasion it is my inten- 
tion to release or reduce the sentences of six prisoners 
now in the state jail : to remit arrears of land revenue, 
taocavi and famine suspensions to the amount of rupees 
one lakh : and to grant to all the officials in the State, 
except those who are debarred from it by the rules of * 
G’tvernmont, a bonus proportioned to their individual 
salaries amounting in all to Ks. 11,10/). 

A salute of 1 1 guns was then flred and the cere- 
mony was brought to a close with numerous, 
presents to the great gathering. ’ 

BA ROD A HEALTH EXllIHITION. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda perform- 
ed recently the prize- giving ceremony to the suc- 
cessful competitors in the Health Exhibition in 
the presence of a large and repi'eseiitative gather- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen including the Resident, 
the Dewan and other high officials. Mr. M. N. 
Mehta, President of the Managing Committee, 
read the Report and said that the Exhibition was 
visited by nearly 40,000 people, including a large 
number of ladies. After the prize distribution 
the Maharaja in his speech praised the organiserg 
for the excellent work achieved by the Exhibition, 
“if people followed the ordinary rules of hygiene,” 
His Highness said, “ the doctors would find time 
hanging on their hands.” He also referred to the 
importance of the subject of domestic economy 
and said : “ 1 ( the merit of domestic economy 
was worked properly, the Society was bound to 
improve and my Police Commissioner and his men 
vyilj have very little work to do,” 



INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL SRCTIOK. 

1 ^ 


JAPANESE COMMEEOE. 

In the current number of the Journal of the 
Indo‘ Japanese 'Association Mr. Hogakushi com- 
pares the commercial position of India and China 
and attempts to predict the ultimate effects of 
the present European War upon Japan-China 
and Japan-India commerce. He says that China 
is far more resourceful than India, and that with 
all their superior personal traits and natural re- 
sources the Chinese fall behind the Indian people 
in regard to their foreign trade. Asa race the 
Chinese lack the power of business organisation ; 
and though as individual business-men they 
understand that honesty is the best policy, in 
large corporations and business firms they fre- 
quently resort to dishonesty and am incap- 
able of giving them vigorous and perfect growth. 
China has of recent years never been remark- 
ble for order and peace, and the frequent revolu- 
tionary outbreaks retard the free flow of foreign 
capital. A third cause of China’s drawback is 
her monetary system, and her standard money, 
the tael, mvffrr con‘-tant fluctuation. 

The commerce of Japan with China amounts to 
160 million taels annually and is comparatively 
larger than that of other countries with her. So 
far as it concerns China, it is a question of the 
future, however near that future may be ; but 
with regard to India, Japan stands under an un- 
favourable balance of trade of nearly l«i0 million 
yen and the loss duo to the one-sided transport- 
ation and one-sided exchange is considerable. 
As the demand of Europe for raw materials is 
gradually falling ofl’,' the purcdiasing power of 
India and China may lessen to some extent ; but 
the Indians cannot get along without an article 
like cotton stuff, and it will be most opportune 
for Japan to export cotton to I ndia at the present 
juncture. Japan annually buys raw cotton 
from India to the extent of 120 million yen and 
if only the Japanese manufacturers should study 
the. tastes of the Indians, there is no reason why 
Indian consumption of Japanese cotton goods 
should not reach the same limit. Thus, apart 
from political alliance and racial and moral causes, 
Japan and India may be brought together in 
closer fellowship of bond and sympathy and an 
indissoluble link as it were may be forged between 
them by commerce. 


HIMALAYAN RAILWAY.^ ^ 

The Kissengunge-Matigora section of the Dar* 
jeeling- Himalayan Railway was 'linked up on 
February 23rd. The line, which is 63 miles in 
. length, is on a narrow gauge. It (uns from SiU- 
guri via Nuzalbaree, thencejalong the boundary of 
Nepal. The tract of the country it opens up is a 
rich one. A stretch of twenty-two miles to 
Islampore, previously opened for traflSc, is already 
showing good resulto ; and now that the whole 
line has been linked up, says Indian Induatriae 
emd Power^ a material increase in the consign- 
ments of jute for Calcutta via Siliguri may. be 
expected. The rolling stock includes bogie carSi 
and a special type of the engine built by the Atlas 
Company of Glasgow is capable of drawing eight 
hundred tons. The train has been successfully 
tested during the past few days. 

The completion of the Tista Valley line, which 
also connects with Siliguri, has been delayed owing 
to the diiUculty caused by the war in getting out 
the bridging material from home, but this i^rk 
also is well in hand and is one of which the 
jeeling- Himalayan Railway Company may well be 
proud. F'or sixteen and a half miles from Bali* 
gliora to Tista bridge the line worms its way along' 
the hillside, necessitating heavy blasting opera- 
tions. It will directly tap the produce of Sikkim 
and Indirectly that of Tibet, and is likely to deve- 
lop considerable traffic. Some two lakhs of 
maunds per annum are already passing through 
in spite of scarcity and cost of the primitive 
means of transport which this railway, when 
completed, will replace. 

THE ENGINEERING CONGRESS. 

The first meeting of the Engineerii^ Congress 
was held in Bombay when papers were read and 
discussed on town planning, road maintenance, 
the Hubli ^Iter installation and river training, 
works. The Congress is to be an annual function 
and will be held next year in Bombay, and in 
subseijuent years in Bombay, Poona or EAiachi. 
Gazetted officers with enpneering, architectural 
or allied professional qualifications who are in the 
employ of the Government, Port Trust, Improve- 
ment Trust, Railway Company, Municipality or . 
similarly recognised public body are eligible for 
membership. 
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HON. MU. CAUDEW ON CO-OPER.^IION. 

In the coui-se of an excellent address at. the 
Mangalore Co-operative Conference the Hon. 
Mr. A. G. Cardew thus spoke about the real 
object of the Co-operative Movement : — 

What we look fof from the co-operative move- 
ment is something (piite diflerent from the mere 
increase of loanable capital, or oven the reduction 
in the rate oniiterest. Important as is the provi- 
sion of additional capital for the development of 
the country, it is far more important to develop 
what may be t(u*ijned the mor;il (‘.fipital of the 
people. The C()-o[»erative movement, although it 
is necessarily concerned mainly with material 
objects, depends for its success on moral (qualities 
and is valuable because of the iniliience which it 
ought to bring to lioar on the development of 
those (pialities in the people. Kor it is on the 
possessions of the renuisite moral <jualities that the 
ultimate success of the movement will de))end, and 
nothing will enable the co-operative movement to 
siicceeil unless the people themselves possess and 
are able to develop the (pialities demanded of it. 
If I were callecl upon to define what these 
(|ualiti(}s are, I shoulcl say that they principiilly 
consist in courage, independence and self-control. 
Courage is necessary because it is essential that 
every co-operator should be ready to speak his 
mind and to bear a part without fear or fayoiir 
in the conduct of the afiairs of his society. Tii- 
dependence is requiste because it is e.ssential 
that no one man .should be allowed to secure 
more than his fair share of the funds available 
from the common stock. And of cour.se sgme 
measure of self-control is es.scmtial if we are to 
guard against undue attempts to secure undue 
personal advantage. The .siicct'ssof a society w^ould 
thus bo lu’oportionate to the self-denial and resolu- 
tion which those who work it can bring to bear, and 
the ultimate success of the movement must de|)efid 
upon the moral resourc(}.s and moral fibre of the 
community in which it operates. The motto with 
which the ISecretary terminated his address : 

‘ All for eacli and each for all,^ nuD^ .sound at 
first a trifle high flown and sanctimonious, for 
in practical business matter.s we hardly expect to 
find all working for the benefit of others or that 
one should be ready to devote liiniself to the 
advantiige of all. But in order that co-operation 
may really be successful, it is essential that each 
worker should keep hefore*bimself the common 
interest and should never allow' his own personal 
advantage to be the sole guide of his actions.’' 


TOWN-PLANNING IN BOMBAY. 

Professor Geddes’ Town Planning Exhibition was 
opened on the 16th March in Bombay in the pre- 
sence of a large gathering by H. E. the Govornor. 
Lord Willingdon sfiid that the Exhibition had 
arrived in Bombay at a very suitable time, for the 
Presidency was keenly alive to the necessity of 
town-planning, and when the que.stion of relieving 
congestion and the dovelopmcut of suburban areas 
came up, they wanted to go forward in the right 
way wdth regard to t(5\vn-planning in future. 
Mistakes could not he avoided and had been 
made in Bombay and other cities in the past, but 
they wanted to make no more mistakes in future. 
To-day it was the duty of every one to see that 
people of all claf^ses and creeds had an opportunity 
of living in comfortable h()use.s and siirroundings, 
and it was the duty of the Government to aciiieve 
that purpose by administration and legislation. 

SIR H. BURT. 

Sir Henry Burt, President of the Railway 
Board, has accepted the appointment of the Dir- 
ector of Uailways at the India Office in place of 
Sir T. R. Wynne, the latter suc(!eeding Mr. Robert 
Miller a,s Managing Director of the Bengal Nag- 
pur Railway. Mr. Miller becomes the Chairman 
of the Board of the Directors n;e Railway 

in the room of the late Sir Samuel Iloare. Sir 
Henry has had a brilliant career in this country 
and also distinguished himself as a Member of the 
Punjab Legislative Council .as well as the lm{)orial 
Legislative Council. His rotirement from the 
Government of India is a distinct loss to the coun- 
try he has given the best ye.ars of his life. 

THE SHAN HILLS RAILWAY. 

The opening of the Shan Hills Railway marks 
an important stage in the development of railway 
traffic in Burma. On the night of 1st February 
thc3 first pa.s!senger tniin .steamed into Kalaw. 
Goods train have, however, been running during 
the past month, but the arrival of this train dates 
the opening of the new Shan Hills Railway for 
pa.s8engers. At Thaze function the real climb 
begin and the gradient is very steep, in some 
cases as niucli as on ein twenty- five. There are, 
says Indian Industries and Poxcer^ four i-everses 
and as the triin ziz/ags upwards some wonder- 
ful views .are tjufolded . The railway, which is a 
tribute to the ingenuity find skill of the construc- 
tional engineers, is already repeu-ted to have 
entirely captured the carrying trade of the 
district. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. 

The extraordinary development of the automo- 
bile industry in the United States, says an 
esteemed contemporary, is reflected in the rapid 
growth of the exports, which amounted to nearly 
28 million dollars in the fiscal year 1914, exclu- 
sive of parts and accessories. While this sum is 
not very impressive as compared with the value 
of the automobiles produced in the United States 
during the past year, it is nearly forty-five times 
as large as the value of the automobiles imported 
into the country in the same year, and thirteen 
times as large as the exports of automobiles a 
dac^ule ago. 

The success of the jiutomobile industry of the 
United States, particularly as regards low and 
medium-priced cars, is geiuirally attributed to 
the methods of staiidardi/ation, which make 
possible the extensive use of machinery, but 
\Ndiich also re«puro production on a large scale. 
Under such coiulitions, an outlet to foreign 
markets becomes a necessary adjunct to economic- 
al production for the domestic demand, and the 
manufacturers have therefore manifested a keen 
interest in the conditions allecting the marketing 
of their products in foreign countries. 

AN INUIA TKADE COMMISSIONER. 

A Covern merit of India Press commiinif]m 
announces that Mr. M. M. S. Gubbay, I.C.S., 
Collector of Customs, Bombay (on leave), has, as 
an experimental measure, been attached for a few 
months on special duty as India Trfide Commis- 
sioner to the Board of Trade, (fity Office, 30, 
Cheapside, London. In this capacity, he will 
assist in finding outlets in the United Kingdom 
for Indian expoi-ts of raw and manufactured 
articles, which in normal years go to Germany 
and Austria-Hungary or to other parts of the 
Continents, and wliich ha.ve lost their markets 
owing to tile w’ar. All letters asking for Mr. 
Gubbay 's assistance in this connection .should be 
addressed through the Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Calcutta, as in some cases 
this officer inay be able to dispose of questions 
from information already available in his office, 

AN INDIAN KEISTAUKANT IN LONDON. 

A native of Delhi keeps a small rpstauraiit on 
the first floor of a shop opposite Central London 
Tube terminus at Shepherd’s Bush Green, and, 
gjven a short notice, buy Indian cuiry, piliau, 
kickari and julabis can be had and enjoyed. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIES. 


What unfair and unjust methods were employ- 
ed by England to destroy the flourishing indus- 
tries of India, says the Amrita Bazaar 
has thus been described by the histonan, H. H. 
Wilson. “ The British manufacturer,” says he, 

employed the arm of political injustice to keep 
down and ultimately strangle a competitor with 
whom he could not have contended on equal 
terms.” It was by destroying the means of liveli- 
hood of millions of Indian artisans, who, along 
with themselves, fed and clothed millions of 
their countrymen, that British manufactur- 
ers grew and prospered. It is a most in- 
glorious episode in the history of British rule 
in India. Even in later years the same selfish 
policy was pursued to check the growth of the 
industrial development of India. The invention 
of the power-loom in Europe necessarily helped 
the further decay of Indian industries. But when 
some enterprising Indian merchants started 
some cotton mills in the Bombay Presidency, 
everything possible was done by the British 
merdiants to nip the enterprise in the bud. 
First of all heavy duties were imposed upon 
machineries imported to India from J&g- 
land. Then an excise duty was imposed on the 
production of cotton fabrics in India, which still 
continues, disabling the Indian manufacturer 
from completing with the manufacturer of 
England, Japan and China. And while this 
excise duty wfis intended to stifle the new steam 
mills of India, the import duties were remitted so 
that Manchester merchants might sell its goods 
so cheaply as to make it impossible for the 
weavers of India to compete with the products of 
their handlooms. 

BRIDGING THE JUMNA. 

The old single line railway bridge over the 
Jumna river in the vicinity of Saharanpur is to 
1)6 converted into a road bridge. This with the 
improvement of the road leading up to it from 
Saharanpur is estimated to cost close on three 
lakhs of rupees. The cost will be shared by the 
Punjab and United Provinces Governments, the 
former GoAornment paying a somewhat larger 
share. The Government of the Punjab will also 
meet the cost of an approach road to the bridge 
from AbduDupur on the right bank of the Jun^na. 
The cost of this approach road is estimated at 
about a lakh of rupees. 
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THE BOMBAY FACTORY REPORT. 

The administration of the Factory Department 
during the year under review was marked by no 
event of special importance. The total number 
of factories regulal^ by the Act during the year 
under report was 743, being 5(1 in excess of the 
number for the year immediately preceding. 
This increase in the number of factories is, no 
doubt, partly responsible for the increase of over 
6,000 in the number of operatives employed 
during the year : 

Year, Operatives. 

1913 265,975 

1912 259,845 

6,130 


THE WORLD’S SHIPPING 

It is estimated that 14 per cent, of the world’s 
shipping, says the Bomhai/ Chronicle^ was German 
and Austrian and this is out of action. The 
British Government has taken up one-fifth of 
the British tonnage and this is 10 per cent, of 
the world’s tonnage. So about 24 per cent, of 
the tonnage of the world is removed from trade. 
On the other hand trade has materially decreased 
and 75 per cent, of the world’s shipping ought 
to carry it. The owners of vessels say risks, in- 
surance and port delays have increased. There is 
no doubt about risks but insurance is very small 
at least war insurance, but the congestion or 
ports is a serious loss. Here the working 
classes come in and ask why the shipowners 
should get large profit and the workei-s not 
get higher wages. One sees the matter is seeth- 
ing in the ammunition and equipment trades and 
the only solution seems an appeal to the fable, 
(about the belly and the members) of Menenius 
Agrippa which is, we see, being resorted to plus a 
medal for the workers. However the time is not 
the right one for haggling about ^ages which 
ought to be conceded considering that one 
Mr. Montagu Meyer, who has the buying of 
timber for the nation, has made .£37,000 in four 
months. As to this there is a gieat outcry. He 
is said to have been in business four years and 
thjSsJEhntish timber trade is in a wild state of 


A NEW TYPE-WRITER. 

At the Panama- Pacific Exposition a type- 
writer of gigantic proportions is to be exhibited. 

Lest their product be overlooked among the 
myriads of typewriters that aie to be put on 
exhibition an enterprising Company has had a 
machine built 1,728 times larger than a standaixl 
typewriter.” The Scientific American remarks 
that this gigantic mkchii^ is not merely a colossal 
image but a working model that actually writes. 
During the exposition it will type news bulletins 
on a sheet of pa])er nine feet wide, in letters 
three inphes high and two inches apart. 
This monster machine will be operated by 
electrical connection with a type- writer of 
standard dimensions. For instance, on depress- 
ing a key of the standard machine the 
corresponding key of the large machine will 
respond. A lever is used for the return of the 
carriage and for line spacing or rotating the cyl- 
inder. This novel machine weighs fourteen tons, 
while an ordinary machine weighs only thirty 
pounds. It is twenty-one feet wide, in action, by 
fifteen feet high and requiies for its operation a 
room neasuring 25 X 30 x 25 feet. The platen 
nine feet six inches long by twenty-one inches in 
diameter, weighs 1,200 pea*,. 1 * i'he carriage 
weighs 3,500 pounds. Each type bar is fifty-two 
inches long and weighs as much a “ standard ” 
typewriter. This mamoth typewriter has been 
under construction for about two years, and it 
cost one hundred thousand dollars. 

COST OF AIRSHIPS. 

Airships cost from X 50,000 to XI 00,000 to 
manufacture. A two-seater aeroplane c^in be 
made for XI, 000, and as its upkeep is relatively 
so small — hangers, gas, crew, etc., are not requir- 
ed— is far speedier, and can be used in all 
weathers, experts are beginning to realise that 
fifty aeroplanes are far better than the cheapest 
airship. The maximum speed of the latest Zep- 
pelin is twenty-one miles an hour ; an ordinary 
aeroplane can fly five times as fast. The advan- 
tages of airships over aeroplanes are, says the 
Wealth of India, that their speed can be varied, 
they can hover over a particular point and there- 
fore be able to throw bombs more accurately, and 
they can carry more explosive material. Their 
disadvantages are numerous. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT; 

An interesting agricultural experiment with 
imported steam ploughing plant has been success- 
fully carried out in Dharwar district, Gujarat, 
where the land experimented on was unfit for 
cultivation owing to the abundance of deep-seated 
weeds and grasses. In spite of many preliminary 
difficulties most satisfactory results have been 
achieved. 770 acres of waste land were ploughed 
to a depth of 16 to 18 inches realizing a net pro- 
fit of Rs. 607 on seasons working after providing 
for interest, depreciation and repairs to plant. 
Encouraged by the success of the experiment 
enterprising cultivators of the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Kaira have imported a steam ploughing 
tackle from England at a cost of Rs. 52,000 
which will be employed in breaking up 43,000 
acres of hard waste land in order to make it fit 
for cotton cultivation. 

WESTERN INDIA CROP REPORTS. 

In the Bombay Presidency, Sind and the 
Native Stat«,''t’'*'v ’ iest reports of groundnut 
show that the total area under this crop is 
242,500 acres, or 44 per cent, below last year. 
The total area of the sesamum crop is 1,052,200 
acres, or about 12 per cent, over last year ; lin- 
seed and rape seed is 83,000 and 313,800, or 15*3 
below and 155*6 per cent, over last year, respec- 
tively. Regarding wheat, the preliminary memo- 
randum shows the total area sown as 2,042,800 
acres, or 177 per cent, over last year. Sowing 
still continues in places, and the condition of the 
crop in the area reported on by the Bombay 
Department of Agriculture is considered to be 
fairly good. 

VALUE OF HEN MANURE. 

In dealing with such a large number of hens 
manure forms a most valuable by-product. It is 
estimated that 100 large fowls will produce 4 
tons of moist manure in the year, worth for 
many purposes 30s. per ton. Assuming that the 
value of the manure from each pullet is worth 
Is., the return under this head alone* works out 
at £14- 14s. pn an ordinary farm this might 
very reasonably be put against the green food, 
roots, milk and litter used, and still leave a 
surplus in favour of the poultry, 


A SYSTEM OF MANURE GATHERING. 

Mr. H. C. Sampson writes to the journal of 
the Madras Agricidtwral Stuisfnt^ Union : — 

*‘In the village of Eppothuvendran, a black soil 
dry village between Ettiyapuram and Totiooritf, 
I came across an excellent practice of making 
compost. Thei^e was a depression in the grouna 
some distance from the village where silt from 
the* adjoining land accumulates in the rainy sea- 
son. This silt was at the time of my visit being 
removed. It was still quite wet. A layer about 
9 inch thick was spread on the ground in a neat 
rectangular area. On this a layer, of ordinary 
cattle manure about 4 inch thick was evenly 
spread. This was again covered with a lay^r of 
wet silt on which cattle manure was again 
spread. Alternate layers of silt and cattle ma- 
nure were then built up. One oonpost stack, 
which was being built was about 5 feet high. ' T 
enquired the leason why this system was adopted 
ill preference to the usual system of keeping ijffi- 
cattle manure in a pit and periodically coveiteg 
it with silt and was given the very sound explan- ' 
ation that there was no silt available near the 
village and as the manure was mixed with silt in 
the proportions of about one to three, this saved 
considerably in carting, especially as the manure 
was to be used in lands distant from the village.” 

INDIAN CROPS. 

The final forecasts of the Indian rice and 
cotton crops, and a final memorandum upon the 
Indian sugar-cane crop of the current season,^ 
have been compiled by the Director of Statistics 
to the Government of India. The total estimated 
yipld of rice is 3 per cent, short of the revised 
figure of last year. Most of the deficiency is in 
Hehar and Orissa, but the crop is also somewhat 
short in both Bengal and Burma. The total 
estimated yield of cotton is 3 per cent, more 
than the i*evised figure for last year ; Bombay, tte 
Central Provinces and Behar accounting for most 
of this increase. As regards sugar-cane; the Ottt^ 
turn is estimated at 3 per cent, above the revued 
figure for last year and nearly 6 per cent, above 
the average of the preceding five years, this im- 
provement being due. to conditions generally 
having improved in the latter pe.rt of the season, 
the area sown having been no less than 9 per 
cent, sjiort of that sown last year. 
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WELLS FOR IRRIGATION. 

The last number of the Jaiatic Review contains 
an important article on “ Wells for Irrigation in 
India/’ by Mr. E. A. Maloiiy, I.C.S. In the 
course of that paper Mr. Malony strongly urges 
that the Government of India should make a 
determined attack on the problem of the design 
of a really efficient percolation well. He says : — 

“ In the spring well tract work has now passed 
beyond the experimental stage, and all that need 
be said is that the agricultural departments have 
only to press on with the work in hand as ener- 
getically as possible. Unfortunately, the same 
cannot be said of the percolation well tracts, and 
so far the agricultund departments have been able 
to do very little to develop irrigation by encourag- 
ing the construction of more efficient w’ells, for 
the very good reason that much more experiment 
is necessary before a really satisfactory typo of 
percolation well can be designed.” 

As this problem is one of eiiorinous importance 
to agriculture in India ho examines the difficulties 
of the problem at some length and concludes with 
the following counsel : — 

“I feel confident that such steinings, if properly 
designed and made in iron by suitable machinery, 
could be conveyed to the site, put together and 
sunk by any orcinary Indian well-sinker at a cost 
that would not be prohibitive, and that they 
would probably solve this most tioublosome and 
difficult problem, and enormously increase the 
agricultural possibilities of many hundreds of 
thousands, or even millions, of acres of land. 

“ A typical tract so situated is the submontane 
tract in Behar and the United IV>vincos, which 
forms a typical percolation well tract. J n years 
of drought it is impo.ssible to .save tho rice, 
though water is, in most cases, only from 5 to 20 
feet from the surface. Moreover, an enormous 
increase in the area of sugar-cane would be 
brought about if it wore possible to irrigate the 
cane through the hot weather except by water 
laboriously lifted by human agency out of tiny 
temporary wells. This is due to the want of 
efficient wells. A really cheap and efficient per- 
colation well would probably revolutioni.se agricul- 
cure in this tract, enabling the rice crop to be 
saved (as it is in Madras) by pocottas, or else 
buUock'power lifts working on wells. 

" In my opinion, a few hundreds or even thous- 
ands of pounds might very well be expended by 
"the Government ,of India on the great quest of a 
cheap and practical percolation well,” 


DR. RABINDRANATH AS LANDLORD. 

The Indian Daily News writes : — Dr. Rabin- 
dninath Tagoeg is not only a great poet but a big 
landlord and a good one, too, and his example is 
quoted in the annual survey and settlement re- 
port just issued. The relations between land- 
lords and tenants have constantly been a cause 
for anxiety to the Government, but that subser- 
vience on the part of the latter is not always 
prejudicial to him is illustrated by the poet’s 
example who “ possesses pracstical ideas regarding 
managomeiit.” The Settlement Ofiicer of Naogaon 
(llajshahi) writes apropos the Dubalbati estate : 

“ A very favourable example of estate Govern- 
ment is shown in tho property of the poet. Dr. 
Uabinflraiiath Tagore. The pioprietors brook no 
rivjils. SuV)infeiul.ition within the estate is for- 
bidden ; raiyats are not allowed to sublet on pain 
of ojectmejit. There are thre(i dix isions of the 
est}\to - - each under a suh rnanager with a staff of 
t:ihsildars whose accounts are strictly siipervi.sed. 
Half of the * dakhilas ’ are checked by an officer 
of the head office. Employees .‘ire expected to deal 
fairly with the raixats and ur)]>opularity earns dis- 
missal. Registration of transfer is granted on a 
fixed fee but is refused in tho case of an undesir- 
able transferee. liemissions of rent are granted 
when inability to pay is prox^b'd.''" Jti l.‘J12 it is 
said that the amount remitted was Rs. 57,595. 
There are lower primni-y schools in each division 
and at Patisar, tho centie of management, there 
is a high English school witli 250 students and 
a charitable dispensary. Tliese are maintained 
out of a fund to which the estate contributes 
annually Rs. 1,250 and the raiyats 0 pies per 
rupee in their rent, 'fhere is an annu:il grant of 
Rs. 240 for tlui relief of cripples and the blind. 
An agricultural bank advances loans to raiyats at 
12 per cent, per annum. The depositors are 
chiefly Calcutta fi-ieiids of tho poet who get inter- 
est at 7 per coiit. The b.ank has about Rs. 90,000 
invested in loans.” 

The absoritoe landlord i.s generally oppressive 
as he leaves his reputation in the hands of un- 
scrupulous agents,” but here is an example he can 
emulate to the advantage of all concerned. 

AGRICULTURE IN MADRAS. 

The Secretary of State has sanctioned the 
appointment of four Deputy- Directors of Agiicul- 
turo for the Madra.s Presidency. These appoint- 
ments .are connected with the reorganisation of 
the Provincial Department of Agriculture that 
will be proceeded with as funds become available, 
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AN editor’s experiences. 

“ A Newspaper in time of War ” is the subject 
of an article contributed by an Editor of, presum- 
ably, a London Daily to the March number of the 
ComhUl Magazine. It is a very interesting record 
of his feelings in the various stages of the war : — 
My public wanted news of the war, of oourae, but 
more than anything else they wanted eipression given 
to their inarticulate fury against Germany and Ger» 
many’s Kaiser who had brought war into, the midst of 
their comfortable peace. Day by day they craved for 
someone to do their cursing for tiiem, artistically, 
philosophically, convincinaly. I filled the bill ; but 
what I should have done without Neitzsche, Treitschke, 
and Oernhardi, I can form no conception. The mad 
philosopher, the deaf old professor of history, and the 
soldier-politician kept my readers happy for two months. 
Here proclaimed to the world was the whole Pan-Ger- 
man doctrine, and no apologist for Germany had a dog's 
chance against them. 1 owe to these three noble 
exponents of the Higher German Culture a debt of 
gratitude which I can never repay. 

Journalists should beware of encouraging in themselves 
a sense of humour. It hampers them in the exercise of 
their high functions for Instructors of the Public. It 
would never have done 1 ist August, for example, for me 
to have asked myself what were my qualifications for 
dealing with problems of military strategy and grand 
tactics. Yet^T believe that no lecturer at that Staff 
College could ha^ served me and my public half so well 
as one of my ready newspaper writers fortified with 
Clausewitz and the military maxims of Napoleon. What 
Noitzsche,Treitaohke, and Bernhardi were to the political 
side of my energetic output, Clausewitz and Napoleon 
were to the military side. During the early weeks of 
war they were a very plnasaot help in time of trouble. 

But after all, the public wants news, and no amount 
of profound discourses on the higher strategy, and of 
remorseless exposures of the German War Spirit, can 
take the place of authentic news from the front. There 
comes a time when oven Bernhardi fails to attract, and 
when Clausewitz does not throw much light on fortress 
warfare in trenches. At the beginning of the war we 
had news in great volume but of more than doubtful 
authenticity. Poor devastated little Belgium, eager for 
foreign sympathy and support, did not forbid to the war 
correspondent the run of bis pen. Bo that while Bel- 
gium remained open there was plenty of nows of a sort, 
and we made the most of it. 1 am afraid that we kept 
the flag flying at Leige for fully a week after the Ger- 
mans had battered the forts to pieces, and certainly 
were not exacting in our use of the word ’ Victory 
One of my friends about that time put to me a little 
Rule of Three sum which contained a moral for news- 
papers. ' If,’ said be, * five Belgian victories are followed 
by the Gbrman oocupation of Brussels, bow many 
victories will the Allies announce beford the Germans 
take Paris ?’ It was a shrewd thrust. It is as difficult 
to prevent a writer of newspapers headlines from calling 
a temporary outpost success a ‘victory’ as it is to 
prevent him from calling every soldier or sailor a 'hero*. 

1 shidl never forget we. retreat of the British Army 
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from Moos, It lives in my memory alongside the Bledk ' 
week in December, 1899, when telegrams of disaster In. 
South Africa dribbled in'hour after hour. Readers et 
newspapers get the worst in one blow of print: l^isgr, 
learn little which is not print We got news in dnhMt 
interespersed by warnings not to publish this or thl^ 
interespersed too by private information. We beeoniti 
hardened, but now and then even we oan be stretohed 
on the rack of anxiety. So it was during the retreat 
from Mons. Our readers knew little, we knew muoh 
more than we wished to know, or was good for our rest . 
in the small hours of morning that we should know* 
At one time it looked as if our poor ^lant Axmj 
would be wiped out and as if it would hardly be worth 
while to sweep up the pieces. The publio will never 
know, or at least will never realiee, the bloody anguiidai 
of that retreat, as it was known to and realised by a few 
of us at the time. Little wonder that we clung to s 
half belief in the prosperous Russian legend, and strain* 
ed our mental eyes from the watch-towers day by day, 
straining for a sight of the dust of the coming of the 
Army of Versailles. At last it came, but, oh God, how 
slow it was in coming ! • 

THE LATE MR. H. G. KEENE. 

We regret very much to announce the death of 
Mr. H. G. Keene, C.I.E., the well known historian 
of India. A sound scholar of Indian History, a 
conservative by tendency in his studies, his works 
on Indian History have won for him deserved 
encomium. After Mountstuart Elphinstone be 
is generally the best writer on the Moghul periodf 
and this is the highest tribute that can be paifl^ to 
any one working in that field of studies. 

LITERARY INVENTORS. 

The following is taken from The Bystander 

** The Germans, I see, are acknowledging that 
the idea of submarining British merchant ships 
came to them from reading a story by Sir 
A. Conan Doyle in an American magazine, in which 
this particular form of frightfulness was fore- 
cast. Sir Arthur has naturally expressed his 
regret at having been of unintentional service to 
the enemy. The fact remains, however, that 
many of the horrors of the present war were 
forecast in British fiction, and the Germans have 
made it a matter of honour not to fall short m 
any way of the code of ruthlessness drawn up foP 
them by our ever-obliging prophets of national 
disaster.” 

The writer then goes on to speculate humorous^ 
ly as to whether after the War, we shall have a 
new Press Law, which will include a clausa 
forbidding the writing oF prophetic War Stories^ 
or the dissemination of the idea of war in any 
literary or artistic shape or form.” If thb 
creator of Shedock Holmes would now turn to the 
solution of the problem of peace, he would largely 
undo the unconscious harm he has wrought by 
suggestions for warfare. 
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A NOVEL RESOLUTION. 

A recent meeting of the Calcutta Senate was 
marked by the di8cus.sion on a ratlicr novel reso- 
lution. One of the European members of the 
University, Dr. E. B. Watson, .supported by 
another European, moved that the Senate view 
with alarm the ra'[»id increa.se in the porcentttge 
of passes in the University Examinations especi- 
ally in tho Matriculation and H. A. Examinations 
which had taken place of late. The ilesolution 
concluded by suggesting that an inquiry should 
be held as to its cause and significance. The final 
debate is adjourned till the 10th July. It is not 
known as to the ex.act measure of truth that lies 
behind this apprehension. Mr. G. F. Shirras, we 
are informed, held, after a minute analysis of the 
figures connected with this, that there was no 
cause for fear that things were going wrong. 

EDUCATION IN VEllNACULAll. 

The question as to how far it would be desir- 
able to have vernaculars as the media of instruc- 
tion in Indian schools was discussed in a recent 
sitting of the Supreme Legislative (/onrieil. The 
mover of the Kesolution bearing on this subject, 
Mr. Rayaningar, said that all things considered it 
would be well to adopt the pi'oposed metho<l. Not 
only was it in con.sonance with the best and largest 
volume of Indian o|)inion, it was also the one, 
as in the case of the .spread of female education, 
that would make for lu-ogrcss. Mr. Rayamng.u* 
did not find many .supporters among his collea- 
gues whose position might well be expre.ssed in 
the words of Mr. fSqrendi'anath Haniierji, who 
said that there was much to be said for the 
measure but a good deal against it. Sir Harcourt 
Butler’s opinion on this point is very interesting 

He thought, the effect of the present system was that 
students were overstrained and lost the faculty of 
grasping facts. He discussed tho question of a direct 
method of teaching and pointed out that the Ilesolution 
did not involve any change of educational policy but 
educational economy. He gave his own experience as 
showing that prolonged education in vornacuTar had 
given better results. Alluding to Pandit 'Malaviya’s 
suggestion for all India, ho expressed his inability to 
accept the suggestion, but he was of opinion that tho 

S aestion be referred to Local Governments, drawing 
heir attention to that day's debate, and asking them 
whether any enquiry was nocessary. He suggested, in 
oonolusion, that the whole qnestion would be referred 
to Local Government after the •War. 

The Resolution was in the end withdrawn. 


THE NEED FOR EDUCATION. 

India is pooi*, observes the Statist^ not because 
she is wanting in natui’al resources, but because 
her people are extremely ignorant and extremely 
unenterprising. The most urgent need, then, in 
Jntlia is a good widespread system of education. 
Yet one of the first things done, partly at the 
suggestion of the Supreme Government, is to cut 
down in the Budget Estimates for 1915-16 by 
more than three quarters of a million sterling, tho 
Outlay upon education. If possible, it is a graver 
ollence that the medical or sanitation work of 
India has boon interfered with, the reduction 
under thi.s head being ,£.‘{76,000. 

UNIVERSITY KD17CATTOX IN INDIA. 

Babii Motilal Gho.'.h in the course of his address 
to the recent Bengal Provincial Congress laid 
emphasis on an important point- -the health of our 
Students. Tho increased pressure and strain of 
University Examinations on their tender bodies 
tends to render the students physie.al wrecks by 
tho time they emerge from tlie college.s, perhaps 
with diplomas in hand. No language is too strong 
to condemn a system of I’niversity life which 
undermines the Jiealth of its almnni and thus 
leave them entiiely u.seless for any service of pro- 
fitable kind in after life. This is a matter worthy 
of the .serious eonsideratiuJi who have the 

interests of the ri.sing generation at lieart. Mr. 
Motilal Gho.sh suggcs.sts that “ the first step that 
should be taken by our Jiutborities to mend mat- 
ters in this tiircetioii .sbouM bo the apj>oiiitirierit 
of a committee, ni.nnly non-ollicial in character, 
constituted of Jcjading Indian members of the 
diilerent Universities, and, with a .strong element 
of medical experts among them.” This committee, 
he adds, should be .sent about the country and 
asked to enquire into the various particulars con- 
cerning student life and report upon them. We 
believe such a committee will do immense good, 
and we hope tlie suggestion will be taken up early 
by tho authorities. 

TJlIi EDUCATION DErAllTMENT. 

In connection with the reorganisation of the 
Education Dej)artment of the Government of 
India it may be stated that the Hon’ble Mr. Jj. 
Porter has been appointed Secretary, Kuiiwar 
Maharaj Singh as Senior A.ssistant Secretary, 
and a Junioi' A.ssistant Secrettiry will be appointed 
shortly. Mr. H. Sharp has been appointed Edu- 
cational Commissioner with the Government of 
India. 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVKK\MKNT BILL. 

Sir Arehdnlo Earle iiuiilo the following happy 
observations with reference to the Local Self- 
Government Bill in Assam : — 

“ I trust the Act will have no small effect in 
the development of the Province. I took up the 
question of this legislation as soon a.s T took over 
charge of the Province. A.s soon as I had formu- 
lated my ideas I consulted public opinion and 
referred the whole matter to the Government of 
India. Then as soon as the* oiders of that Govern- 
ment were received I took steps to introduce the 
Bill in Council. The Bill will place the Jiocal 
Boards on a legal basis and give them widely 
extended powers. It will also innugurnte village 
Government, which will, I trust, in the course of 
time bring incalculable blessings to the humble 
toilers of the soil. I am aware that several 
members are averse to the j)erniissive provisions 
contained in the Bill on the subject of taxation 
for the purpose of railway and tramway construc- 
tion, I think that there is some misapprehen- 
sion on the '>^iich should be removed. 

The Hon. Mr. JPhukan, for instance, said that 
whenever the local people wanted a railway, they 
would in future bo told that they had tlie neces- 
sary powers under the Act and should make u.se 
of them. This is not, 1 venture to think, (juite a 
justifiable criticism. Lines of importance will, no 
doubt, be taken up by Companies independently 
of the Local Boards. There are, liowever, eases 
in which owdng to very .short lenghts of line, no 
Company will come forward with any propo.snl. 
There are also some case.s in which tramways may 
be desii-ablo, and if the Local Boards really want 
them, they will in future be able, if they wisli to 
do so, to negotiate them. The taxation in such 
cases need not by any means be permanent. If 
any scheme for which taxation is raised proves 
remunerative, taxation would no doubt be at once 
withdrawn, 1 really do not think that these 
provisions, which are of a purely permis.sive 
character, will be anything but a benefit to the 
province artd people. If I had taught otherwise 
I should have been the last to approve of their 
inclusion in the Bill. In conclusion, I congratu- 
late the Council on having passed the Bill, and 
trust that it will prove, as I expect that it will, a 
potent instrument for good in the province.” 


According to the judgment of the Bench of the 
Punjab Chief Court in the Comrade security for* 
feiture appeal their lordships disposed of the plea 
of numerical weakness of the clientele of the 
Comrade by saying that Mahomed Ali hoped that 
the limited circle of his readers would take their 
cue from him and in their turn do their best to 
spread similar ideas throughout the country. The 
contagious process by which Indian communities 
assimilated misleading doctrine was liable to work 
with unexpected rapidity. After citing 40 
Calcutta, 4G6, the Judgment says : — ‘ It appears 
to be impossible to justify writings of the kind at 
a time when the feelings of the Mussulman 
population in India were already being excited, 
and strained under the grave development of the 
present war. Any responsible Editor in India 
who seizes such a time and opportunity for 
ventilating his personal opinions as described 
does so at great personal risk. In the present 
ca.ee, there appears to be grave reasons for think* 
ing that Govei’nment have not taken an exagger- 
ated view of the harm wliich can be done in this 
way, either by dii'ect suggestion or by the still 
more pernicious use of inuondo, and therefore 
this is not a case for interference by the Court, 
even if our powers of interference were wider 
than we conceive them to be.* Their Lordships 
also awarded Rs. 250 costs to the Government 
Advocate. 

PUBLIC SAFETY BILL. 

While it (Public Safety Bill) will not deter the 
real rovolutionaries, says the Bengalee^ the sense 
of injustice aud repression which its enforcement 
will create in the communi!;y will have, we are 
afmid, a most undesirable effect upon the sensitive 
and sentimental youths of the country from 
whom recruits to revolutionary nationalism may 
be drawn. This is why, in the interest of both 
the Government and the people, we are so 
opposed to this measure. But though the Act 
has been passed, its operation and application 
re.sts with Lord Ilardinge, and so far as Bengal 
is concerned, with Lord Carmichael. Both of 
thorn, at least, are free from bureaucratic pre- 
possessions. They have given ample proofs of 
their far-seeing statesmanship. They are both 
imperialists of the true type. And they, at least, 
need not be told of the serious dangers of an Act 
of this kind. * 
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PBECAUTIOXS AGAINST PLAGUE. 

Dr, A. B. Arora, Heath Officer, Lahore, has 
addressed the following letter to the Press regard- 
ing precautions to be observed for the prevention 
of plague : — 

1. Destroy rat flea : — 

{a) on the rats — by trapping, killing by drown- 
ing in water and then burning them. 

(6) in the beddings, and clothings — by exposing 
them daily to the action of direct sunlight. 

(c) in the crevices of walls and dark corners of 
the rooms and other places — by fumigating with 
Oresol. Put about 2 ounces of Oresol on smoul- 
dering cowdung-cake Are so that it fumes (not 
burns), shut the doors, windows and other aper- 
tures into the room and keep them so for two 
hours. 

2. Evacuate the premises at once where dead 
rats are found. 

3. Inoculation against plague is strongly recom- 
mended. It is a safe preventive measure. 

4. If any friends or relations come to you 
from a plague infected locality, all their beddings, 
clothes and other articles of personal luggage 
should be at OTice thoroughly disinfected by expos- 
ing them to sunshine as mentioned above and 
then allow them to come into contact with your 
beddings, clothings, etc. 

5. Keep your sleeping rooms, kitchens, store- 
rooms, in fact, the whole premises of your house, 
scrupulously clean. 

Do not give any shelter or food to rats. 

PROVISION FOR MEDICAL AID. 

In September and December last year grants 
aggregating Rs. 3, .33, 697 were distributed among 
certain Madras District Boards and Municipal 
Councils, out of the provision of Ks. 1 0 lakhs 
made in the Civil Budget Estimate for 1914-15 
on account of grants to Local Bodies for the con- 
struction of medical buildings. A further sum of 
Rs. 2,57,780 has now been distributod to^e Di,s- 
trict Boards of Bellary, South Canara, linjore, 
Tinnevelly and Vizagapatam, and to the Munici- 
pal Councils of Cuddalore, Guntur, Mayavaram, 
Nellore and Palamcottah. The Accountant-Gene- 
ral has been requested to place the grants now 
sanctioned as well as the sum of Rs. 25,000 sanc- 
tioned for the hospital at ^^imlipntam at the dis- 
posal of the Local Bodies concerned at an early 
date, 


LIEUTENANT HIRA SINGH ANAND. 

Dr. Hira Singh Anand, who was a casual 
student of the Lahore Medical College, joined the 
Edinburgh University in 1911, graduated in 1913, 
and obtained the diploma in Public Health in 
1914. He is believed to be the first Indian who 
has finished such an enormous amount of work 
in so short a time. Ho joined the Indian Ambu- 
lance Corps in November last at Brighton where 
he was granted an interview by their Majesties 
the King and the Queen. Inr recognition of his 
services, he has since been granted a temporary 
commission as Lieutenant in the I.M.S. with 
prospects of confirmation, as he fulfils the condi- 
tions of I.M.S. Dr. Hira Singh Anand is the son 
of Sardar Teja Singh Anand, Storekeeper, Kohat. 

DEATH FROM EXPLOSION. 

A French Surgeon. M. Sonccrt, recently report- 
ed to the Sociote de Chirurgie the case of a soldier 
who was killed by being less than a yard away 
from thd point of explosion of a bursting shell of 
large calibre. The man had not even been grazed 
by any metallic fragment and had no external 
wound, but at the necropsy both his lungs were 
found to bo burst. M.my deaths under similar 
circumstances hpve been noted since the outbreak 
of the war, for which variousmorg^ or less coni' 
plicated explanations have been givem Fulminating 
toxic gases from the explosion and sudden nervous 
shock have been suggested as the causes, but 
M. Sencert points out that these hypotheses are 
unnecessary, and that a purely mechanical cause 
is a sufficient explanation. 

GUN DF.AFNESS AND ITS PREVENTION. 

Dr. Horne lias pointed out in the Lancet that 
in modern naval warfare injuries to the hearing 
result in irremediable deafness. The injuries to 
the drum and the nerve endings are due to sudden 
condensation or rarefaction of the air in the exter- 
nal auditory meatus. One ear is generally the 
more afifocted. Gun deafness is in a great measure 
preventable. The mouth .should be kept open so 
as to equalise the atmospheric pressure. The 
doctor states that naval officers often chew tooth- 
picks whilst the big guns are being fired, finding 
this accomplishes the same end. Aural plugs are 
strongly commended. The finger is objected to 
on the grouivl that it is not aseptic. Plugging 
with cotton- wool as practised by Surgeon- Gener- 
al Suzuki was not found efficient. The mateiial 
suggested by the doctor for plugging the ear is 
jeweller’s wax. 
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WOMAN ASTRONOMERS. 

In the astronomical world the claims of women 
are being recognised. Quite recently, at the 
general meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, a proposal was put forward for the ad- 
mission of women as Fellows and Associates of 
the Society. Legal opinion had been taken as to 
the validity of this new departure, and a supple- 
mentary charter, it was thought, would be 
necessary. The onginal Charter granted by 
King George III. did not provide for the conting- 
ency that had now arisen but, as the President 
of the Society well said : “ Tliere did not appear 
to be any reasonable c«Luse for making sex a cause 
for exclusion in these days.’’ The Resolution 
was put forward and carried by 59 votes to 3, so 
that in course of time, doubtless, the Association 
will elect women members. 

DR. J. C. BOSE IN AMERICA. 

Th/e New York Times has published the follow- 
ing account of a demonstration given by Dr. J. C. 
Bose at Washington before Mr. Bryan, Secretary 
of State, TJ. S. A., and a group of touted States 
officials ^ 

“ In the Diplomatic Reception Room of the State 
Department this afternon. Dr. J. C. Bose perform < 
,ed before Secretary Bryan and a group of 
State Department officials experiments, which 
showed that plants had sensitiveness just like 
human beings. The experiments were conducted 
with living plants, but the Secretary of State 
showed the greatest interest when Dr. Bose 
produced a chart that indicated in wavering lines 
the effect of alcohol on plant life. By means of 
a delicate and complicated instrument, Dr. Bose 
made plants record the emotions they experienced 
as the result of stimulation. He explained that 
if a man was pinched on the wiist a certain shock 
was communicated to the brain. To demonstrate 
the same principle with reference to a plant he 
pinched one of the growing things that he had 
brought with him and immediately a fine needle 
attached to a lever connected with the plant 
became agitated and exhibited its emotion by 
making dots on the smoked side of a plate of 
glass. Dr. Bose put one plant to death by giving 
it a dose of cyanide of potassium, and Secretary 
Bryan and the others watched the death struggle 
with bated breath. Mr. Bryan expressed thanks 
to Professor Bose.” 


PHOTOQ^PHING YOURSELF AT A DISTANCE. . 

A curious method of photograping oneself vbEn 
at quite a distance from the camera is propos^ " 
by M. Morisot. Take a wood spring clotheapiii 
and shape out one end so that it grasps the bulb 
oi^ the shutter and the spring tends to press on’ 
the bulb. Then the other ends are brought to- 
gether so as to release the bulb, and are tied with 
string or thread. On this is put a piece of fuse 
of some length. Lighting the fuse, the person 
goes to the distant point before the camera, and 
when the string is burned the clothespin presses 
the bulb and makes the exposure. 

NAVIGATION OP AIRSHIPS. 

The navigation of airships at night, or in a fog, 
has been facilitated within the borders of Ger- 
many by H set of wireless telegraph stations that 
encircle the country. These ^are said to enable 
the positions of airships to be determined easily, 
as the Zeppelins are fitted with wireless apparatus. 
The positions of the vessels can be judged by those 
on board, as Knowledge explains, by means of 
the intensities of the signals received from several 
stations .... These stations are erected 
upon the smokestacks, and are worked automa- 
tically, signals being sent out without^^ the 
constant attendance of an operator.” ^ ‘ 

Such an arrangement has possibilities that will 
doubtless be extended to other countries when an 
airship service becomes a matter of course between 
one town and another ; for a line of such signals 
in working order overcomes the fog difficulty of 
obscurity and the stillness of air that accompanies 
fog could be duly taken advantage of, 

xVATlONAL COUNCIL OF CHEMISTS. 

The suggestion made hf Sir William Ramsay 
in the Times; that a National Council of Chemists 
should be formed to collaborate in the scheme for 
extending the British colour industry has arous- 
ed keen interest among chemical manufacturers 
and scientific chemists. It has been suggested 
that the scope of the proposed Council should be 
enlarged so as to enlist its aid, not only in the 
promotion of the dye industry, but in the resusci- 
tation and development of other British chemical 
industries. It is held that if the proposed 
Council were given the authority derived from 
appointment by the Government, and if it con- 
sisted of men of high standing, it might be 
possible for some of its members to visit the 
various chemical woVks with the view of bring- 
ing manufacturers into closer touch with one 
another. 
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Mil. AND MHS. ClANDIir IN MADRAS. 

We are glad to have Mr. and Mrs. (landhi in 
our midst after years of self .sacriiice in the cause 
of our countrynion in South Africa. Their arrival 
in Madras on the 17lh instant was rightly the 
occasion of a tremendous ovation from all classes 
of the people who tlironged to welcome the 
patriots with befitting ontliiisiasm. J\Iore than 
all his achievements in South Ah ica Mr. Gandhi's 
ascetic simplicity of life, his self-denial and the 
lofty character of his private and juiblic virtues 
have endeared him to all classes, and the inspira- 
tion of such an example of saintly life can sel- 
dom be over(3stiiiiat('d With characteristic gen- 
tleness and inodesty Mr. Gandhi discus.ses all 
topics of gciioral interest from jihysic.al exercise 
and diet to pojiular education and tlie mystei'y of 
tho Trinity with an incessant congn^gation of de- 
voted visitors. It is happy to note that Mr, and 
Mrs. Gandhi will stay in ^hulras for over a 
fortnight. 

It need haidly be said that they have been the 
recipients of numerous addrcs.ses and parties from 
various bodies. Under the auspices of the Indian 
South African lieague a large public meeting was 
held on tho grounds of the Victoria I’ublic Hall 
on the 21st with Dr. Sir S. Suhramania Iyer in 
the chair when Mr. G. A. Vati'san readj tho 
address on behalf of the League. Mr. Gandhi 
replied in suitable teims. On the ‘i.’hd Mr. Gandhi 
was invited to a party t\t the (^).smopolitaii Club 
and on the 2‘ltli at the Ma<lras liar Association 
when he .spoke a few words appiopiiate to the 
respective occasion. The Maha jana Sabha and 
the Anjuman have each given a party in his 
lionour. The Borahs, the Gujaratis, the Vysias 
and the Students of Madras have also invited the 
illustrious visitors. Sev(nal private parties are 
also being given. Thus the visit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gandhi has been a\'ailcd of by every section 
of the citizens of Madras which is no less enthu- 
siastic in honouring tho great leader than th^ lest 
of Inda. 

MR. ROY ()!•’ LAHORE. 

The J zad of Cawnpore states that Mr. Koy, 
Journalist of Lahore, has been sent to the battle- 
field of France at Government expense to dis- 
charge the duties entrusted him by the latter. 
It is surmised that he will stai’t a newspaper for 
the interest and information of Indian soldiers 
there or otherwise keep them informed of the 
war news. * 


HAVILDAR DARWAN SINGH, V.O. 

Havildar Darwan Singh, V.C., returned from 
tho front in Europe and reached Bombay on the 
18th February. Ho reached Koted war, Garhwal, 
(O. R. R.) on the 27th ultimo and was wel- 
comed with great enthusiasm by the Garhwal 
public. 

The ‘ Garhwal Sabha ' also had passed a resolu- 
tion on :Ust December, 1914, to welcome the hero 
with honour on his return. Accordingly some 
prominent members of the Sabta had reached 
there in time tliough they had very short notice. 
The members of the Garhwal Sabha and the 
residents of Dogailda gave a grand feast to 
the hero and his party. On the 28th February 
the party reached Lansdowne Cantonment at 
about 11 a. m. The soldiers of 2nd Battalion .39 
Garhwal Rifles had filed themselves in two rows for 
about a mile to receive the hero. At the Parade 
Ground the soldiers of 1st Lattalion 39 Garhwal 
liitles, to whicli tlie hero belonged, received him 
with great ovation. Suhedar Gaiiga Singh of 2-39 
G. ll. then introduced and praised the hero in a, 
short but fitting speech and urged tire other 
soldiers and rcca uits [rrosent to follow his brave 
example. The wounds of the hero have all healed 
up an<i ho is still a young healthy man of 34. 

The ‘ Garhwal Sabha ' has^ p ei— * 5 .- ‘ Darwan 
Singh Fund.’ Its subscriptions will be utilized 
in a perpetiial mimiorial of Havildar Darwan 
Singh, V'^.C. Tho Secretary of the Sabha will bo 
glad to receive donations from the generous 
public. 

SIR K. O. CJL’PTA. 

Commenting on the retirement of SirK.G, 
Gupta, tho Tintffi observed : 

“ Sir KnVhna (then Mr.) Gujrta entering upon 
his duties on ]\I irch 9, 1 908, is tho first Indian 
to serve on the Council for the full seven years' 
term. It is well known that in his hands and 
those of his successive Muslim colleagues, the 
experimcuit, ns we then doscj-ibed it, has been 
entirely siiccossful. 

“ Lor<l Crewe’s appreciaxtion of the service of Sir 
Krishna Gupta is so mnrkeal that it is undor.stood 
tliat he would have welcomed some opportunity 
to retain them. But the statutory power of the 
Secretary of State to reappoint for five years is 
exercised with extreme rarity, and indeed is like- 
ly to fall into almost complete desuetude, owing 
to the desirability now so generally recognised 
of utilising the most recent Indian experience in 
recruiting the Council." 
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nOUMANIA AND THE WAR. 

There are probably about 3^ million Rouma- 
nians subject to Austria- Hungary, the bulk of 
them being in Hungary and the most compact 
group of them in the region of Transylvania 
where they form at least half of the total popu- 
lation. Owing to gerrymandering manipula- 
tion these Roumanians in Hungary have consist- 
ently been deprived of their due representation 
in the Hungarian Parliament. Thus in 181M), 
out of 413 members only one was a Roumanian, 
and the highest figure over reached by Rouma- 
nians in the Hungarian Parliament is only 14 in 
1900. At the last election, only 5 Roumanians 
were returned. The Roumanians in Hungary 
further labour under great educational dis- 
abilities. Although the “ Law of Nationalities ” 
provides that the State is to provide special 
schools for Roumanians, this duty has never been 
discharged. The Roumanians in Hungary are 
further handicapped by Magyar refusal to allow 
their language to be xised officially. 

Roumania cannot be indifibrout to the hard lot 
of these Roumanians in Hungary. It must in 
fairness bg^ allowed, however, that the lot of the 
Roumanians in’^Tlungary is not worse than that 
of Jews in Roumania. Htit that counts for little 
in Roumanians eyes. In the past, she had only 
desired to secure better ti'eatnient for the 
Roumanians in Hungary, but since the outbreak 
of tins wai* .she has been considering the possibil- 
ity of conquering and absorbing that part of 
Hungary in which the Roumanian element is 
strong. Indeed, nothing has held her back but 
(1) the Hohenzollern sympathies of the late king, 
and (2) the desirability of a preliminary agreer 
ment with the Balkan States properly so called — 
for Roumania herself is not strictly a Balkan 
State- -and with Greece. The time for interven- 
tion seems at hand. 

If Roumania does intervene, it will be to some 
purpose. Thanks largely to the late king, who 
raised Roumania from a petty and semi- barbarous 
State to strength and prosperity. She possesses 
an excellent army, the field strength of which 
is about 300,000. Co-operating with Russia, 
Boumaiiia could deal a very dangerous blow on 
the Austro-Hungarian fiank, and the internal 
complications in Hungary which would follow 
would have an important effect on the fate of the 
remarkable empii*e of Francis Joseph. 


THE u. P. BXE(;UTIVE COUNCIL. 

The text of the Proclamation for the constitu* 
tion of an Executive Council in the United 
Provinces, which has been veto(?d by the House 
of Lords, is as follows : - 

!• A Council slmll bn const! lM*-ed in the United Fro- 
vincpR of A>>ra and Oorlh with offoct from the Ist June. 
19!r). r.>r the purpose of asnistin^ the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in the Executive Goverommt of the Province. 

2. Tiio number of the momberH of the Council shall 

bo two, or Huch otlior number, not exceeding four, as 
the (tovornor-CjoncrHl in Councii may from time to timenf 
determ i no. ” 

3. ~ (1) Ah lonp n- tlio iininbcr determined for mem- 
berM of the Cuniicil in two, one menihor of the Counoil 
shall be a perHoii who at the time of hi8 appointment 
hes been in the service of the Crown in India of at 
least twelve years and the other member shall be either 
a person so qualified or a person who at the time of his 
appointment has resided in India for at least twelve 
years. 

(2) If at any time the number determined for 
members of the Council exceeds two ; 

(n) two members of the Council shall be persouB who 
at the time of their appointment have been in the ser- 
vice ot the Crown in India for at least twelve years ; 

(0) the other member or members shall bo either 
persons so qualified or persons who at the time of their 
appointment have resided in India for at least twelve 
years. 

4. If a member is absent from illness or otherwise, 
the Lieutenant-Governor may, subject to the con(||tion8 
prescribed by clause 3, .appoint a person qualified^iinder 
that clauBCi to be a temporary member during such 
absence. 

fi. In any case which, in the judgment of the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, is of high importance and essentially 
aifects the public interest and welfare, the Lieutenant- 
Governor may direct that such case shall be decided in 
accordance with his opinion, the opinion of the majority 
of the Council to the contrary notwithstanding. 

<>. — (1) Where the Lieuienant-Governor makes a 
direction under clause ho shall record a statement 
of his reasons for making such direction, and any dis- 
sentient member may record a statement of the reasons 
for his dissent. 

(2) A copy of every statement recorded under 
clause (I) or tliis rule shrill forthwith be submitlcd to 
the Governor-General. 

' 7. Save as provided in clause fi, the opinion of the 

majority of the ('ouncil shall prevail ; and in the case 
of equality of votes the Lieutenant-Governor shall have 
a second or casting vote. 

8. If the Lieutenant-Governor is obliged to absent 
himself from any meeting of the Council, from indis* 
position or any other cuuse, all the functions which are 
exerciscablc in Council by the Lieutenant-Governor 
shall be discharged by the Vice-President of the Counoil 
appointed under section 4 of the Indian Council Act, 1909. 

INDIAN THOOVS ABROAD. 

There are 20(1,000 in Europe. A mixed force 
of 80,000 is stutioned in Egypt. Over 1,500 have 
encamped in British Hast Africa. These figures 
point out what India has done up to date in men 
alone. 
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TRAVELLEIIS TO KUllOT'E. 

The Punjab Government hns notified for gene- 
ral information that all tlritish subjoctss proceed- 
ing to England via France are retpured on land- 
ing at Marseilles to produce passports or consular 
^ [m^ses. These passports will be granted by the 
Local Government on application 'being niatle 
through the Deputy Commissioner to whom all 
persons requiring passports should apply for the 
necessary application form. Two copies of a small 
unmounted photograph of the applicant are also 
required, one to be affixed to the passport, and 
the duplicate to be placed en record with the 
application form. I'he prefecture at Marseilles 
states that the visa of the French Consul at the 
port of embarkation is not obligatory. 

TITK RECONSTRUCTION OF BELOIUM. 

The Prof. Giddes has wiifcton an interesting 
letter to Mr. Bransford, the well-known author of 
Interpretations and Forecasts, in which ho refers 
to the question of the reconstruction of Belgium. 
The Professor has asked for leave of absence from 
the University Court’ of St. Andrew^s for the 
summet session with a view to apply himself to 
the gigantic task of Belgian reconstruction. He 
indicates in this letter how he would biekle with 
the big financial problem involved in this scheme. 
The Ghristian Comnionmealth summarises his 
letter thus : 

“ In a letter to the well-known author of * Inter- 
pretations and Forecasts,’ Mr. Bransford, Pro> 
lessor Geddes shows that he clearly realises that 
in town-planning for Belgium he must face finan- 
cial questions as well as organise the laying-out 
of cities on well-thought out lines, and these he 
solves in characteristic fashion. * Besides canal- 
ising private beneficiaries, why not educate our 
Governments towards advancing a reconstruction 
loan to Belgium '( The whole conception of social 
finance must come up for consideration now. 
Bocial finance is largely the canalisation of 
labour power towards future without capitnlism 
of past, and thus in repairing Belgium we might 
be helping a larger world — towards energy nota- 
tions and other corresponding notations.’ 

“He sees how in India there could with great 
general advantage be a <?i[)mpatibility without 
money altogether. ‘ Here, for instance, are the 
poorest labourers on earth, yet largely idle. If 


craftsmen, masons, bricklayers, etc , could be sent 
among them as eager * servants of India ’ tliey 
could improve their homes indefinitely in their 
ample leisure time. So for the cleansing of wells, 
renewal of religion, the recreation of art, etc., 
and if in India, why not in Belgium ? ’ What he 
would advocate, therefore, would be a division of 
labour on spme other than purely * mechanicolo- 
gical lines, hierarchical lines, unsummarised 
methods,’ but which would reveal a ray of ethnic, 
civic, psychic, organic and aesthetic vision ! So 
Belgium, under the magic touch of this practical 
visionary, who sees in its ruined cities and deso- 
late wastes a great chance, may rise again clothed 
in more than its pristine splendour, glorious alike 
in its unrivalled past and in the prospect of a 
noble future.” 

INCRilJASE OF LUXURY IN INDIA. 

The Amrita Bazaar Fatrika has a very interest- 
ing article on the “ Universal Increase of Luxury” 
in India in which it draws prominent attention 
to the evil factors which at present go to swell 
the cost of living among the Indians : — 

“ To the very lich, whether here or elsewhere, it 
does not matter much what they spend on their 
personal pleas ur(3, though Tolstoy insists that the 
luxuries of the rich are paid for by the want and 
sufferings of the poor. But when you find men 
earning a bare competence npirfj^ne habits of 
the wealthy, then you mny be sure of the ruin of 
the country. Kancy, many Indians, barely above 
want, use motoi’-cars or have several carriages 
and horses. Not only do the vast majority of 
our middle class people live beyond their means 
but also the ryots. The forefathers of these people 
kept excellent health though bare-bodied and 
bare-footed ; but now they can’t do without coats 
and boots and other costly things — all the same, 
they die like flies from malaria and other deadly 
diseases. If Englishmen and Anglo-Indians, 
rolling in wealth, feel the necessity of frugality, 
how much more urgent such need must be in 
the case of a starving people like the Indians 
whose average income is Rs. 27 per annum ? If 
the Indians wish to save themselves from an ulti- 
mate extinction, they must revert to the simple 
life of their ancefstors.” 

THE LATE MR. OOKHAle’S PORTRAIT. 

There is evidently a large demand for the port- 
raits of the late Mr. Gokhale. We understand 
that photos of the late leader can be had of 
Mr. P. S. Sastri, Carnatic Studio, Madras, and 
idso of Messrs. Waman, Irani and Company, East 
Street, Poonai:;Rt moderate rates. 
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pean nation. They are undoubtedly loyal, but 
their loyalty is of the paseive type. The attitude 
of the villager is generally one of indifference to 
the remote abstraction of a monarch so long as 
his class customs and village institutions are un- 
touched and is expressed in the saying Vhat mat- 
ters it, if Bama reigns, or Havana reigns/ This 
feeling is slowly and gradually being transformed 
into one of a little more interest in the affairs of 
the great world outside their villages and is 
largely due to the influence of the Press and those 
who can read. The expressions of loyalty and 
devotion to the British Baj that have been heard 
throughout the land have proceeded, not from the 
inarticulate masses, but from the literate classes 
and the thinking portion of the public, it is the 
same Press that in times of peace indulges in the 
most outspoken criticism of the Government 
that now sets itself to the publication, reverbera- 
tion and diffusion of sentiments of loyalty. It is 
one of the most gratifying features of the present 
situation that the conduct of the Indian Pi ess in 
dealing with the war has, with a few stray excep- 
tions here and there, been inspired by sincere and 
unquestionable loyalty. The voices that are 
heard in the Press and on the platform, in coun- 
cils and associations, are the voices of the educat- 
ed classes. They realize more clearly than the 
rest of their countrymen the gravity of the 
issues at stake and the menace to liberty, human- 
ity and civilization implied in the ascendancy of 
German militarism. Keen as the most advanced 
poUtical reformer may be about progress, he 
knows that it is impossible for him to achieve his 
political ideal of a United India governed on 
constitutional lines, except under the fostering 
care of the nation which has set the example of 
political freedom and ordered progress to the rest 
of the world. The educated Indian is the product 
of British rule, and he owes everything that 
distinguishes him from the mass of his country- 


men to the boon of English education which has 
broadened his mental outlook aud imbued him 
with higher ideals and aspirations. His loyalty 
is not the merely instinctive loyalty of t)ie Briton 
at home or the Colonial, but the outcome of grati- 
tude for benefits conferred and of the conviction 
that the prbgress of India is indissolubly bound up 
with the integrity and solidarity of the British 
Empii'e. The loyalty of the Colonial is the loyalty 
pf a petted child who is assiduously kept in good 
humour and cannot stand the ^train of the slight- 
est attempt at dictation or interference by the 
Mother Country, be it in the matter of the treat- 
ment of Asiatic immignints or the question of 
tariffs or any other question. The educated Indian, 
on the other hand, knows that for as long a time 
as the practical politician need look into, the Bri- 
tish connection is necessary to secure him against 
internal disorder and external aggression. The 
suspension of all political agitation in the country 
is proof of the desire of the educated classes to 
say or do nothing that may cause the least embar- 
rassment to the Government. It is not that the 
carping critic of Government, the radical Indian 
doctrinaire, and the political missionary have to 
use the language of the Thms History of the War, 
been silenced, discountenanced or converted by the 
millions but that far more than the millions these 
various classes of critics havb" alt^tTys realized that 
any weakening of the British Empire must affect 
the condirions necessary for the peaceful and 
steady development of an Indian nation. Agita- 
tion in peaceful times for political privileges is 
certainly not inconsistent with deep-seated loyalty. 
That the educated classes should desire to ha\ e a 
larger share in the direction of the administration 
or larger opportunities for the exercise of respon- 
sibility is not unnatural. How far such aspim- 
tions can or will be gratified is a question which 
the writer does not propose to consider. 


[In connection ^ith the above contribution, the following pafwngea from the Hon. Mr, Siva- 
Bwami Aiyer's recent Convocation Addrertto the Graduates of the Madins University will be read with 
interest — Ed. /.A*.]. 

The war is equally pregnant with lessons to the critics of the educated classes. Would this 
wondrous manifestation of deep and genuine loyalty have been possible but for the influence of edu- 
cation ? The educated classes of India are not so convinced of their perfection as to resent honest and 
sym^toetic criticism, however severe of their faults. But the critic who heaps contempt on the flower 
the^telligence of the people, who denies the right of the educated Indian to reflect or represent the 

« t who seeks to undermine bis induenoe with them, is no true friend of 

rule. « 



Louis Kossuth and the Hungarian Revival 

BY MR. K. M. PANNIKKAR, 

OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


OW that the eyes of the civilised world are 
centred on the Oarpathians, wheie the fate 
of Hungary is being decided, it is of nioie 
than passitig impoitance that we should 
know something of the great revival of that 
country in the last century which culminated in the 
establishment of the Dual Monarchy ns it is now 
constituted. To understand the problems which 
lie behind the war and the way in which the 
Eastern campaign is being conducted, a knowledge 
of the relations that existed between Austiia and 
Hungary is absolutely essential. We Ciin best 
comprehend it if we study the life of the gieatest 
of Hungaiiaii patriots and stitesmen- Louis 
Kossuth. 

Louis Kossuth was boi n in the village of Monok 
in the neighbourhood of Tokay, famous all ovei 
the world for its wines. He was the eldest of a 
family of five. His father was an advocate and 
seem to have possessed considerable property in 
the country. As a boy liouis had shown indicsa- 
tions of 4is genius.* After a preliminary » educa- 
tion in the Oalvinistic College of Saros Patak, he 
took to the study of Law. At 21 he returned 
home after c|ualifying himself foi an advocate 
and began to practise under his fathei . It was 
ait this time that his eyes were opened to the true 
condition of his country. 

Hungary in the beginning of the 19th csentuiy 
was still suffering from all the social and politicvil 
evils of a mediieval state. The “ Nobiles ” the 
class to which Kossuth belonged— were free from 
all taxation and immune from ordinary punish- 
ments of law. They could still force labour 
from the peasants and had all the government 
of the country in their hands. The peasants, on 
the contrary, were burdened with a very heavy 
taxation. Their industries were killed by a sort 
of monopoly which the Austrian manufacturers 
had. In municipal and local administrations 
they had very little voice. Kossuth recognised 
that these were the true causes that undermined 
the strength of the Hungarian people. His expe- 
rience in the county council, of which he was 
member by virtue of the class to which he belong- 
ed, convinced him that if political amelioration 
was desired, the first thing that should be done 
must be to end these rigid distinctions that suck- 


ed the life-blood of the community. To thb 
end ho began to work, and we shall in the follow- 
ing pages see how far he succeeded in achieving 

The great event that marked ^he turning point 
of his life was the Polish Revolution of 1831. 
The Russian Government crushed it with an irdn 
hand and Metternich, in the tiue spirit of tile 

Holy Alliance,’* was in whole-hearted 
tliy with the repressive policy of the Osar. He 
ordered that the Polish refugees should hot in 
any way be helped by the Hungarians — ^Hungary 
being itself under the heel of the conqueror gave 
A ready welcome to the Poles in spite of the orders 
from Vienna. Kossuth haiboured many exiles in 
his own house. At this point of his life he wSe 
a stiict paitiscin of authoiity and even exerdsed 
his inlluence ovet the peasants in that direction 
when they lose up in arms against the nobility. 

His actual political career began in 1832. He 
was elected as a delegate to the Diet, where be 
joined the reform party and fervently advteated 
the amelioration of the condition of the pdbant- 
ry. The liberal party, to which he belonged, 
wanted to reform the unjust laws which im*- 
poveiished the peasantry and thus ruined die 
country. Opposition to this reform was yeiy 
strong and came chiefly from the Oatholfe 
prelates, who owned a large part of the land. 
The great Empress-Queen Maria Theresa tried to 
set the grievances right and issued from the 
throne an Urbaiium,” which defined and recog- 
nised the i)eculiar rights of the peasantry. It 
was not sanctioned by the Diet, and was accepted 
only provisionally. 

The leaders of this movement for reform 
were Nagy Pal and Kolcozy Fomez. Pal was a 
man of considerable parts. All his attempts to 
get the iirhariuTn made * the .law of the land met 
with failure in the Diet, which was predominated 
by the **NobiW and prelates. Bb)wever, his 
fiery eloquence first roused the spirit of liberty 
and justice which was soon to bw fniit under 
the able lead of Kolcezy Fornez and Louis Kossuth. 
Fornez was a poet of a high order, in whom was 
mingled an abhorrence of social tyranny and an 
enthusiasm for tha Cause of Literty which we 
associate with an idealist. His poetic imagina- 
tion, his impassioned eloquence, his pule and 
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elevated character, all gave him a proniincnre in 
rank of liberal reformers. Kossuth joined this 
party. Ho did not play any leading part *0 the 
first one or two years in the deliberations of the 
Diet, but was keenly observant of the things that 
passed before him and the side whicli he was soon 
to guide. He, however,, did signal service to his 
party by taking to another sort of politic d woik 
which soon brought him into prominence. 

A free press, Kossuth recognised, is the fii*st 
necessity for any sort of national movement. 
The Austrian Government h.id gagged the ])ress, 
and political journalism did not exist in Hungnry. 
To remedy this defect Kossuth started a paper 
called “ Parliamentary Messengei*,” whicli report- 
ed and criticised the proceedings of the Diet. 
The true position of nfiViirs, he said, was sure to be 
understood by the public from tiie speeches f?f 
Deak and Kolcezy. 'Phis was Hungary's lir.st 
political newspaper. 

An important event happened in Hungary at 
this time. Some young men of Pressburg ha<l 
started a debating society called Pressburgo Casino. 
It had its regular meetings without any interrup- 
tion when the Diet was sitting. When the society 
was dissolved and the moinbers went home, 
four of their leaders were arrested and accused of 
high treason. This caused a sensation through- 
out Hungary. Kossuth pleaded their cause vigoiir- 
ously in his paper and attacked the actions of 
the ministers as unconstitutional and unjustifi- 
able. Ho was ordered to desist from the publica- 
tion, and on refusing was arrested on a charge of 
sedition. 

He was detained in pi'isoii for two years before 
his case was taken for trial, lie was condemned 
by the Court to four years of impri.sonment but 
the Diet that mot insisted, before any other busi- 
ness was done, that Kossuth should be leleased 
from prison. Government yielded, and 

Kossuth c.anie out of the fortre.ss of Hilda with 
the halo of a political martyr and the enthusiasm 

of one who has suffered for a cause. 

# 

The first thing lie did after his release was to 
start a new political paper call “ J^sti ilirlap.” 
in spite of the many difficulties put in the 
way by a strict censorship, Kossuth contrived 
to attack the Government while keeping himself 
strictly within the law. His messsige was ad- 
di'ossed to the peasants and the poorer class of 
people. He secured the assistance of the most 
talented men of the country, and the journal be- 
eame a force which was enthusiastically supported 



The rapid ascendancy of the extramo methods 
preached by Kossuth aroused the fears of the 
more moderate politicians. Among them was a 
man of rare intellectual gifts, a genuine sense of 
patriotism and irreproachable purity of character. 
Tliis was Count Stephen Szechenyi, who had till 
now employed himself in the development of 
science .and the improvement of communications in 
his country. Szechenyi prided himself that he was 
the only practical statesman of Hungary. He 
now c.‘ime forward to attack his more violent 
compatriot ms having M.n intention to revolutionise 
the government. In his eyes Kossuth was a 
demagogue who advocated extreme measures to 
gain popularity for himself, and who to Szechenyi 
was no mure than an impatient idealist. Szech- 
miyi's attack was not the abuse of a rival. It 
came from deeper principles. Szechenyi was a 
cHUiserViitive by nature wJio wanted to compromise 
the liberal tendencies of the times with the then 
existing form of government. He w\‘is genuinely 
alarmed at the democnitic tendencies of Kossuth. 

The Diet* of 18 111 was one of great importance. 
Kossuth took up the (picstion of taxation. Equal- 
ity in taxation was one of the principles be- 
queathed to the world by the French Revolution. 
The exemption of the nobility from nil kinds of 
payment was one of the chief grievances of the 
Hungarian people. Kossutii i*ow pRiposed to 
i-eform this abuse. He soon converted the 
country to his opinions. The Government strain- 
ed every nerve to defeat him and found that it 
w.-is impossible without “ rallying the Moderates.” 
Szechenyi, who had himself advocated eipiality of 
taxation, now joined hands with the Government 
fearing that a success in this matter would make 
Kossuth and his violent methods tnoie pow^erful 
in the country. 

Another matter on wJiich Kossuth was forcing 
the attention of the people was the unjust tarifis 
of the Austrian Government. The Austrian manu- 
facturers enjoying monopoly and protected fiioin 
foreign competition by prohibitive taxes, preyed 
upon the hou.sehold industries of the peasants of 
Hungary. Kossuth earnestly and spiritedly pro- 
tested against the injustice. 

The Diet of 1847 was approaching. It promis- 
ed to be very stormy. Kossuth was elected for 
Pesth, the capital of Hungary, in a hotly contest- 
ed election. His extreme views had alienated 
many moderate followers who now openly joined 
Szechenyi. In the Diet Kossuth deliberately 
adopted the encouragement of Slav claims, the 
fruits of which we are witnessing now. A repre- 
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sentation was drawn up in which he advocated 
all the root and branch reforms,” which the 
people wore clamouring for. The Government 
supported by Szechenyi opposed the motion 
strongly but it was carried in the lower house ^ by 
a majority of 13. The representation was to be 
laid before the King by a Deputation. Vienna 
seemed to resent all this radical reform. But the 
general revolutionary tendency of the Europe of 
1848 made the King yield to their demands and 
Count Louis Bathyanyi was proclaimed the lir.st 
minister responsible to the Hungarian Diet. But 
the Diet was still dillerent. The franchise was so 
limited that only the “ Nobiles” had any political 
right. Therefore to make the Diet democratic, 
Kossuth, who was the iinancial minister in the 
Bathyanyi Cabinet, proposed that the Diet 
should dissolve itself. On the 18th of March 
before, the Assembly was .‘vctiially dissolved, 
Kessuth moved his lesoliition on equal taxation, 
trial by jury and manhood fl•anchi^e. The llevo- 
lution seemed to be complete and Kossuth seemed 
to have achieved all that he was working for. 
But the Viennese Court, thougli apparently 
brought to submission, was nob willing to yield its 
rights without a struggle. 

The lie volution in Italy alarmed them, and 
they feared that it njiglit 8}>rea<l to Hungary. 
Hungary wt the i,nsta]«(50 of Kossuth had refused 
to send a contingent or vote supplies unless the 
Creations were disarmed. 

The Imperial Government therefore withdrew 
the concessions [u-evioiisly granted. Gieat excite- 
ment followed in Hungary and Bcpublicaii 
deulonstration^ took place everywhere. Vienna 
once more yielded and the Hungarians regained 
the Constitution. In Hungary itself the Croats 
ami the Serbs resented the Maghyar domination. 
Baron Jellachich, who was appointed to the Ban 
of (h'oatia, supported the imperial claims with a 
view of founding a Croatian kingdom independ- 
ent of Hungary. Jellachich now marched into 
Hungary with the silent support of Vienna. 
After some preliminary sueces.scs he met with a 
disastrous defeat at the battle of Pakozo and h.ad 
to retreat to Croatia, '.riio Imperial Government 
had supported Jellachich, which made an open 
breach betw'een Hungary and Austria inevittible. 
On the 2nd of Decembet Prancis Joseph succeeded 
Ferdinand to the throne. The Hungarian Diet re- 
fused to acknowledge and from this day till his 
exile Kossuth was virtually the ruler of Hungary. 

Prince Windiscligratz led an Austrian army 
into Hungary. A series of defeats were inflicted 
on the opposing army. Bathyanyi, with a weak- 


ness amounting to treason and treachery, retired 
from public life at this juncture. Upon KoBspttt 
fell the duty of defending his country and 
meeting the situation as best possible. At this- 
moment Hungary found a man of military genius 
in Arthur Gorgei. He re-conquered the positions 
won by the Austrians and took Pesth on the 
25th of May 1849. The Diet proclaimed the 
independence of Hungary, and Kossuth was 
elected president. The Austiian domination 
seemed to be over. 

When the spirit of liberty had thus asserted 
its rights and the Austrian hopes were all but 
extinguished, the Holy Alliance ” of Metternich 
c;ame to the rescue. The Czar ofiered to assist 
the young Emperor in crushing his rebellious 
subjects. A Russian army under Prince Paske- 
witch attacked Hungary from the North. The 
cjuarrel between Kossuth and Gorgei made the 
lliingariiin defence inefficient. The rebellion 
was soon crushed, and Kossuth had to fly from 
the country for whose cause he had laboured so 
long, lie took refuge in Turkey where the 
Sultan gave him generous welcome. His spare 
time there was used in writing a Turkish gram- 
mar which is now used as a school text. From 
Turkey he went to America in a ship supplied 
specially for the purpose by the United Stetes. 

Gn his way he visited England where he stayed 
for some time. 

Kossuth never enjoyed the popularity which 
Mazzini and the other leaders of Italian liberation 
did in England. This is possibly due to the fact 
that Engliiiid was directly interested in Italian 
jiflairs, while the revolution in Hungary attracted 
but little attention. Italy was the land of 
romance, art and beauty. It was to a great 
extent the cradle of European civilisation. All 
Europe was naturally interested in her allkirs 
especially England, whose artists and poets prided 
‘ themselves in deriving tlieir inspiration from the 
land of Dante and Angelo. » 

The failure of the Rebellion was only in appear- 
ance. Aftei* 20 years of military government 
Austrian statesmen found that the fire kindled 
by Kossuth would not die. Prometheus can be 
imprisoned but the spark once ignited continues 
to burn. In 1867, Hungary was proclaimed an 
independent kingdom, and Francis Joseph was* 
crowned at Buda Pesth. A responsible ministry 
was formed under Count Andrassy. 

Kossuth ]|ved Idhg enough to witness the / 
triumph of his cause. He lived a retired life ii^ . / 
America and died in 1894 at the ripe age of 92. ^ 


. t 



AMERICA AND THE WAR 


BY 


THE REV. R. A. HUME, M.A., D.D. 

— — 


f tlE avowed purpoKO of Great Britain in t|)0 
present awful war is the overthrow for all 
time of the doctrine of the divine right of 
the sword, and a guamntee of the security 
of justice between nation and nation. Because 
the ideal of America is the same, the sympathy 
of the great majority of Americans is with the 
Allies. Can this ideal and this purpose be best 
promoted by the continued neutrality of the 
United States or by their entering the war? 
Considerable knowledge of the utterances of the 
American Press justifies the conviction that 
America’s service to humanity can be best pro- 
moted by continued neutrality. PYom the very 
beginning of American agitation for the Hague 
tribunal to promote arbitration as a substitute 
for war in the settlement of international diiler- 
ences, the only avowed object has been the 
establishment, not of peace, but of justice between 
nations by righteousness, thorough reason and the 
moral opinion of the world exerted through the 
good offices of lister nations. Since Austria and 
Germany would not wait for diplomacy and 
arbitration to settle the question between Austria 
and Servia, pathetic as is the present distress in 
Europe, what Americans most desire is not an 
eaidy peace, but such a righteous settlement of 
the basal issue as will result in an enduring 
peace. For the following reasons the United 
States should not enter the war. The sinking of 
the Falaha^ the GvljHght, and the Limtania^ over 
which there is some immediate excitement, is 
not of any fundamental consideration. 

The very great majority of Americans rightly 
hate all war. One-half of the population is 
y composed of women, ninety- nine per cent, of 
whom intensely hate the very thought of war. 
In the world at large it has been, assumed that 
the way for any nation which considered itself 
injured to get its rights was to go to war. But 
history clearly shows the more thoughtful Ameri- 
cans that war never decides issues on the score 
of right. Thei'efore they will to the end oppose 
every effort than their country should enter this 
war. 

' An evidence that all Americans do not believe 
in war is that by the law of the kind its regular 
' army very small. The total effective regular 
i^merkan army is less than a hundred thousand men. 


The soldier will always be, in some respectf<, a 
moral ideal, not because he desii-es to kill others, 
but because for his country or some great cause 
he is ever ready to lay down his own life. Per- 
haps naturally it is assumed that in most nations 
most soldiers not only believe in war, but desire 
it, for war supplies them the oppoitunity for 
doing what an army is trained to ready to do, 
gives the excitement of opportunity for per- 
sonal achievement, and ensures honour and promo- 
tion to some of those who {)articularly distinguish 
themselves. Nevertheless, whatever may be true 
of many soldiers, at least in America the impres- 
sion prevails that , the highest officers of their 
army and even the rank and-tile do not desire 
war, and would enter upon it only as the last 
resort. One of the greatest of American soldiers. 
General W. T. Sherman, utteied the trenchant 
words : “ War is hell,” which are for ever imbed- 
ded in the national heart. The present Chief of 
Staff of the American Army, General Hugh Scott, 
has lately twice prevented his country being 
drawn into war. For some 3'ears ^Idexico has 
been cursed by a civil war caused by unpatriotic 
personal jealousies between unworthy leaders. 
The lives and property of some Americans have 
boon destroyed and of many others have been 
imperilled. If in any country armed inter- 
vention by the United States would be justifia- 
ble, it was in the Mexican embroglio. Yet 
not only President Wilson and his Cabinet, 
but also General Scott and his Staff have 
restained their country from the arbitrament 
of arms. Take one illustration. The Bio Grand 
River divides Mexio from the United States. 
Mexican troops firing near that river, per- 
haps unintentionally, killed some Americans in 
American territory. Under such circumstances, 
what would many military leailers have done ? 
General Scott asked and obtained an interview 
which resulted in Mexican troops being withdrawn 
to a safe distance, and to an apology for the 
unintentional wrong. Even the American army 
probably does not favour being drawn into the 
European war. 

Within the brief duration of the present ad- 
ministration, according to the present writer’s 
impression, the United States has entered into 
treaties with thirty-five countries though solne of 
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them are email nations, that alldifltiBrences which 
may arise between those countries and the United 
States shall be submitted to arbitration before 
hostilities could begin. While the probability * of 
war between those lands and America is small, 
yet the United States is thankful that its location, 
its power, and its relations to all other countries 
enables it to lead the world to substitute arbitra- 
tion for war. Oynicists will aver that this is 
wholly impossible. But arbitration has displaced 
fighting in the relations of individuals, small 
communities and small nations. If America 
believes that arbitration should at least precede 
hostilities and is negotiating many treaties em- 
bodying this principle, how absurd it would be for 
that country to go to war against Germany over 
such incidents as the sinking of the Lusitania ! 
Germany does not desire war with America nor 
America with Germany. 

America is a country where the churches con- 
tain a very largo part of the population and exert 
great influence over public policy. President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan are devout elders in 
the Presbyterian Church. The clergy and great 
majority of Church members believe that war, 
except for extremely gmve considerations, is not 
the Christian way of settling international 
difiiculties. 

Even kiternal cemsiderations will interfere 
with the United States entering the present war. 
To a large degree America is composed of an 
immense number of immigrants from Europe and 
their descendants. One of the glories of America 
is that these mixed peoples become citizens 
who make loyalty to their present country their 
first consideration. Yet naturally they are also 
loyal to the countries from which they enrne. 
There are many millions of Americans of German 
descent who approve of neutrality in the present 
war, who would bitterly resent America’s enter- 
ing into war with their Fatherland. Englishmen 
who have some realization of the awful 
bitterness between Ulster and the rest of Ireland 
could hardly expect the United States to enter 
upon a course which would certainly develop simi- 
lar bitterness in her borders. 

Very few Englishmen realize what interests 
America has in.Turkey. The fact that every leader 
of the Ottoman Empire has always known that 
the United States absolutely and for ever has no 
desire for a political foothold in Turkey has made 
it possible for Americans to conduct Christian 
misssiohs in that empire with far less difficulty 
than the missionary representatives of other 
countries. Every Prohch priest in Syria has been 


thought as oho seeking to promote French intOi^^V: 
ests. From Oonstantino^e to Bagdad OFi^y; 
German missionary has (in some cases^witb ; 
reason) been deemed an emissary of the Gennan 
empire’s effort to secure predominance there. 36 : 
American missions in the Ottoman Empire fat 
exceed those of all other lands. A score of fine 
colleges, scores of finely equipped hospitals, numir* ' 
ous schools and industrial institutions connect- 
ed with American missions are in both Europe 
and Asiatic Turkey. Apart from commercial 
enterprises, on a conservative estimate iS9,000,000 
of American money are invested in such religious 
institutions. Despite the intensity of Mohammedan 
opposition to Christian effort, in the main the 
^lersons and even the property of Americans are 
tolerably secure so long as America remaii^ 
neutral. ^ 

While remaining neutral America is rendering 
to humanity in relief to starving Belgium a 
stupendous seWice, which would be impossible 
were the United States to enter the war. Through 
an American Couimision the United States has 
since November sent to Begium food and cloth- 
ing amounting to 668,000 tons, valued at over 
ten million pounds sterling, and is at present feed- 
ing over one and a half millions of des^ute 
people, most of whom would probably otherwise 
sbirve to death. Germany allows neutral 
America to perform this service to humanity, but 
would instantly disallow it, if America abandoned 
neutrality. 

At the close of this war there will be need 
of the friendly offices of one or more strong neut- 
ral nations to help, in some measurably impartial 
spirit, in leading the warring nations to the mu- 
tual acceptance of terms of peace, which will give 
some assurance that eternal bitterness shall not 
remain. The final settlement of the Russo-Japan- 
ese war was measurably satisfactory, because in 
,the Peace of Portsmouth the representatives of 
the United States used their great influence to 
the acceptance of terms which quieted determina-^ 
tion to renew the conflict out of revenge. It is 
in the interests of lessening the pro^bility j^f 
futuro w.ir that Pi esident Wilson, supported by 
the majority of his countrymen, is trying to have 
America scrupulously observe official neutrality, 
though, through the legitimate services of private 
individuals, the Allies get more aid than Germany 
and Austria. 

At a recent gathering in London, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P., wisely said : “ It is infinitely better 
for the world’s sake and for our own tjjliat tbft - ' 
United States should not abandon her neutrality 



TRIBUTE TO THE INDIAN ARMY 

BY MR. k A8HMBAD-BABTLK1T. 


N the recent successful attack on Neuve 
Ohapelle it is stated that the honours were 
shared by the 4th Corps and a portion of 
the Indian Army. The Indian Army has 
more than proved its excellence and its 
capacity to fight side by side with our Regular 
troops. The soldiers of India are, perhaps, the 
most highly trained in tlie woild. They are 
nearly all long-service »‘»er who know their job 
thoroughly from A to Z. They are liardy, brave, 
and full of cheerfulness in the field. The legi- 
ments liave, with one or two exceptions, almoAst 
invariably given a good account of themselves in 
face of the enemy. 

Some of their counter-attacks Iiave been 
models of dash end skill. They are, in fact, above 
all else, good in attack. This is generally the ca^se 
with highly-trained troops. Their behaviour in 
face of the enemy largely depends on the leading 
of their white officers. As long as they have 
had their officers with them they have never 
turned back or shown signs of demoralisation 
Unfortunately, the losses have been very heavy 
amongst the officers, who cannot be replaced at a 
moment’s notice. One who was present during a 
recent attack on a village in the fighting round 
La liassee for the possession of the lirickfields 
and railway triangle told me ho had seen a mixed 
battalion make a most gallant charge and capture 
a village at the point of the bayonet. * * 

When they first arrived at the theatre of wai* they 
took some little time before they became accustom- 
ed tq modern artillery fire. Simre the Indian 
Mutiny the Indian Army has never had to face 
any sort of shell-fire except in the expe^lition to 
Pekin. All the campaigns in which it has taken part 
have been against hillmen, who are withoutthisarm. 

There is no native Indian artillery, except 
■some mountain mule batteries, and therefore the 
men were very ignorant of its employment and 
effects. The native mind could not at first, 
under these circumstances, appreciate ^he tre- 
mendous and decisive role that artillery fire plays 
in modern warfare. Probably not as much care 
had been taken to teach the men what constitu- 
tes cover against various forms of shell-fire »as in 
our own army, and they had to learn by actual 
experience after their arrival at the front. 

It can ppisily be understood wliat the first 
impresf^n on the native mind must have been 
wbfn wO white puffs of shrapnel began bursting 


over their heads, intermingled with deafening 
and devastating reports of the high explosive 
howitzers. Their enemy was invisible. They 
could not see who was firing at them, nor whence 
the shells arrived. Under these circumstances it 
is astonishing how well the Indian troops stood the 
strain. Quito apart from the shell-fire, the Indians 
have had to face all through tliis long and trying 
winter conditions of warl'aue to which they were 
totally unaccustomed. They are essentially an 
army trained for open order fighting. The 
Gurkhas, for instance, are hillmen, and adepts 
at scaling heights or crawling unobserved over 
broken ground, or making their way through 
deiiso forests. They possess an unerring instinct 
for finding their way. 

They are born natural hunters. They delight 
to stalk an enemy in small groups of a dozen or 
so, and in this kind of fighting their equals are 
not to be found in Kurope. I’lie whole Indian 
Army ha.s, in fact, beeti trained most highly in 
attack, in those great sweeping forward movements 
c(»vering a wide stretch of bioken country, where 
the men must show their initiative and their 
native imstinot of keeping direction when marching 
on a particular objective. ^ 

Unfortunately, the theatre of war is about the 
most unfavourable which could liave been found 
anywbeie for the opeiations of an Indian corps, 
and for bringing out tlie finer points of their 
natural instincts and high training. 

The Indian is accustomed to a dry climate and 
hard, firm ground. The hillmen are accustomed 
to fn(;e bitter but diy cold during the winter, but 
the men from Central India are not. Rut what 
all dislike cordially is the peculiar combination of 
wet and cold and mud amidst which they have 
been obliged to sit tight for many months. This 
has caused a certain amount of depression and 
discouragement. The life in the trenches, stand- 
ing for days knee-deep in mud and icy water see- 
ing your parapet continually subsiding and hav- 
ing to be rebuilt exposed at alj times to the enemy’s 
snipei’s, his shell-fire and constant counter-attacks, 
is enough to try the patience of the most lion- 
hearted and iron -limbed. 

Yet the Indians have faced these conditions 
without showing signs of demoralisation, and 
have borne their share of the task of holding the 
line with a courage and endurance worthy of 
soldiers of any of the European armies engaged. 
— From T/te Telegraph. 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON INDIAN TRADE" 


BY 

PROF. H. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., F.S.S. 


T has been predicted by economists for many 
years past that the next great Kuropean 
War, if such a catastrophe should occur, 
particularly if Great Britain were involved, 
would dislocate trade throughout the world and 
bring ruin on many thousands in neutral countries 
even remote from the scene of the War. The 
present horrible war is of wider extent, and bui-st 
upon us more suddenly than was ever thought 
possible ; so it is interesting and satisfactory to 
iind that, whilst the anticipations as regards the 
trade of neutral (jountries have been largely 
realised, lugubrious predictions as to the collapse 
of the tra^e and indip^try in Great Britain have 
been only very partially justilied by events. 

The effects of the war upon 1 ndia have been, 
broadly speaking, of the same kind as those expe< 
rienced by neutral countries which had traded 
largely with the belligerent nations oversea. The 
economic effects may be briefly summarised as 
being due to the following classes of causes : — 

I . Disturbance of foreign trade due to — 

(tt) Shutting off or failure of demand, 
completely from enemy countries, 
largely from our continental allies, 
and partially from neutral coun- 
tries owing to financial and commer- 
cial disturbance. 

(6) Failure of supply from enemy 
countries. 

(c) Lack of transit facilities — 

(i) From insecurity of shipping, 

due chiefly to the exploits 
of the Emidm, 

(ii) Through the tonnage availa- 
ble for export trade being 
reduced by requisitioning of 
ships as transports. 

* Prepared ae a lecture for the University of Allahabad . 
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(fl) Prohibition of export of certain 
goods both from India and from 
the United Kingdom. 

2. Disturbance of exchange. 

3. Loss of confidence amongst Indian finan 

ciers and the public. 

1. The mobilization and supply of troops. 

5. The curtjiilment of European supplies of 
wheat. 

It may assist our comprehension of thefcom- 
plexities of foreign trade if we think of the trade 
between countries as flowing in a number of 
streams across the oceans, or over tlie land front- 
iers. There are two sets of these streams — those 
flowing inward from various countries to Ipdia 
called imports, and the streams of goods flowing 
outwards to different countries called exports. 
We must think of the streams from certain coun- 
tries to India, as running broad or thick, and 
others thin ; and some of the streams of exports 
to certain countries being much greater than 
others. Every stream is, of course, composite, 
being made up of a multitude of consignments 
' of goods of the most various kinds. 

The relative magnitude of the streamii of 
exports to different countries must be guaged by 
the money value of the goods, not by their quan- 
tities, as the goods are measured in so many 
difierent units. The following table, taken from 
the oHicial statistics, gives the values of exports 
to each country during the laht two fisoal years, 
ending March 31,191*^ and 1914 respectively. 
They illustrate the character of the Indian export 
trade in the period just preceding the war, though 
it has to be remem*bered that it was a time of 
booming trade and high prices. " 
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Takle of Exports (ind^Aing re-exports) from British India to the British Empire (md Foreign Countries, 






1012-13. 

1913-14, 

Countries. 











Lakhs of 

Per 


BSl 






Rb. 

Cent 

1 Re. 


BritUh Empire— 

United Kingdom 


• 


61,83 

25;1 

58,35 

236 

Ceylon 


... 

... 

9,18 

517 

9,04 

37 

Straits Set^ements 

... 

... 

... 

9,19 

3-7 

6,79 

28 

Hong Korg 

... 

... 

... 

•9.60 

39 

7,81 

3-2 

Mauritius, eto. 

... 

... 

... 

1,39 

•6 

1,29 

•6 

Australia 

... 

... 

... 

2.94 

1-2 


1-6 

Total (including other British PoBseBsioDs) 

... 

. 

1,01,24 

4M 

91,42 

37-8 

Foreign Countries 








Russia 


... 

... ... 

2,03 

•8 

2,47 


Germany 


... 

... 

24,03 

101 

26,42 


Holland 


• • • 

... 

3.73 

I'j 

4,42 

1-8 

Belgium 


... 

... 

33,17 

1 5-4 


49 

Franoe 


. 

... ... 

15,78 

6 5 

17.72 

7*1 

Italy ... 


... 

... ... 

6.94 

' 2-8 

7,89 

3-2 

AuBtria-Hungary 



... 

7,2e; 

29 

10,01 

39 

Turkey 


... 

• « • • t • 

2.54 : 

10 


1-2 

Persia 


... 

... 

1,12 

•4 

1,41 

•6 

Java ... 


... 

... ... 

3.25 

1-3 

1,95 

•8 

China (exolusive of Hong Kong) ... 


... 

.. 

11.02 

4 5 

5,72 

23 

Japan ... 

United States of Amerioa 


... 


18,73 

7-7 

22,69 

9-2 


... 

... 

18,88 

'’■8 

21,8^ 

89 

Total (including other Foreign Countries) 

... 

... 


58-9 

1,64,49 

62-2 


For the moment I quote these figures merely 
to illustmte the nature of our foreign trade ; and 
I want you to observe that for every outward 
stream of goods there must be inward stream of 
money making the payments for them, which will 
be equal to their value, if the latter be rightly 
estimated. Similarly there is an outward stream 
of money payments on account of the goods 
imported. There are debts existing and arising 
between countries for many other purposes than 
trade ; and it is a fundamental principle of the 
economics of international trade that over long 
periods the total payments made outw|ird by a 
country must balance the total payments^inwanls, 
and furthermore that prices and the volume of 
export and import trade adjust themselves in a 
remarkable way so as to bring about a balance of 
payments with the shipment of only so much gold 
as is actually requii^ for absorption by the 
country. For instance, if there is a balance of 
paynienttf inwards there tends to be an accumula- 
""tiw of money in the country, gold being actually 


remitted. This usually extends credit, and 
stimulates trade so that prices nse This depres- 
ses the export trade, and stimulates the import 
trade. Thus payments outwards are increased 
relatively to payments inwards, so that the re- 
adjustment occurs. 

In pmctice the device of bills of exchange 
enables all payments due in one direction to be 
set oft’ against those duo in the other, so that 
bullion is only sent to make up the balances. Gold 
is never sent both ways at the same time. It is 
the business of the exchange banks ” to deal 
in foreign bills of exchange, and the India Office 
also sells bills, and helps to regulate the exchange, 
both agencies remitting gold occasionally. The 
dislocation of the exchanges between the Euro- 
pean financial centres and all other parts of the 
world was one of the first and most serious results 
of the outbreak of war. 

The principle of the “ balance of trade,” or 
more properly speaking of indebtedness,” holds 
good over periods of a year or more in length. 
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ArticiM. 


f If 


Burley ... ... 

^ Bren tod pollarde ... 38,07 

.si Briittlee and fibree .. 122,76 

g Coffee 66,34 

1 Coil* and manufac- 

^ turee of ... 28,86 

« Cotton, raw ... Ii43,60 

V (^ttoD, twist and yari l,3-« 

§ Cotton manaraotuies 3,07 

Drugs, medicines, eto 6,56 

Dytivg iiaienalH — 

Cutoh and Gambier 6,21 

Indigo 6,39 

g Myrobalan 21,40 

Gram 10,87 

Hemp, raw (chiefly 

2 8ann) ... 44,20 

and Skin a — 

RaW 47,26 

.S ? Dressed or tanned... 3,65,20 

S Horn and horn-meal.. 5,06 

§ & Jute, raw .. 11,73,95 

^ ^ Jute, gunny bsga ... 92,02 

^ Jute, gunny cloth ... 83,66 

2 ^ Lac ... ... 60,08 

^ Q, Manures ... 11,65 

§ Metals and ores ... 52,88 

^ Mio, £7.« 

^ Oil. 23,33 

' ^ i Provision & Oilman 

.§ $ Stores ... ... 5.86 

^ ^ Pulse ... ... 42,75 

^ S Rice (not in the husk) 1,69,45 

$ % Rubber, raw ... 50,42 

^ ^ Saltpetre ... ... 5,83 

g Seeds— 

o ^ Castor ... 81,65 

® Cotton ... ... 2,08,73 

.g t:. Linseed 2,47,22 

5 Rape 26,97 

fe Silk, raw ... ... 3,84 

Q Spioes ... ... 11,79 

Sugar ... ... 4,61 

§ Tea 10,84,81 

-5 Wheat 8,M,21 

^ Wood (mainly teak).. 50,80 

^ Wool, raw ... ... 2,43,17 

§ Wool manufactures.. 18,27 

Other articles ... 1,78,81 

g Fodder, bran 

^ Fruits and vegetables. 


1 , 02 , ... 


23,92 ... 

6,00.242,02,41 
12 


9 3,25. 


10.41 ... 

1 3,18,21 1,86,43 

ejis? 1,97,91 
17,14 .. 

13,07 ... 

27.42 4,04 

9,68 ... 


10,40 ... 


3,l'4,41 2,05,50} 


80,65 ... 

97,61 ... 


3,68 ... 

21,31 ;;; 


1,68,94 13,48 
16,89 ... 

6,9.'< ... 


33,91 

4,09,76 


nut kernel 

... 

98,64 



Seeds, Mowa 


46,47 


... 

Seeds, Poppy 


8,02 


... 

Seeds, Til 


40,63 


... 

Seeds, others 


39,12 


"oi 

Piece-goods 


... 


Grain, pulse and floor 


... 


4,48 

Opium 


... 


■ 4,17 

Total ... 

67,35.61' 

' 26,36^ 

9,07,48 

5,70,18 
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but in short periods of time there is usually a 
considerable excess of payments due one way or 
the other, due to harvest shipments, and so forth. 
Any such want of balance must soon correct 
itself, and usually does so more or less complete- 
ly within the next six or nine months. The 
fact is often lost sight of ,by those who advocate 
protective tarifis, that the reduction of total 
value of the import trade must entjiil a reduction 
of the export trade nearly .as great. Thfe theory 
of the balance of trade also shows us that the 
necessary result of the considerable reduction of 
our export trade which the war has brought about 
will be a corresponding reduction of the import 
trade, except in the unlikely contingency of the 
Government of India or private companies borrow- 
ing heavily in London or America, and so 
importing capital in the form of goods. 

The foregoing brief survey of the foreign trade 
of India may help to make clear what actually 
happened on the outbreak of war ; but before 
considering the subso(|iient e^^ents and their 
mutual rehationship, I must point out that quite 
apart from the war we had come to the turn of 
the tide of trade prosperity. The cycle of trade 
generally lasts either for seven or ten to eleven 
years. There was a boom of trade and world- 
wide collapse of trade in 1900, and a more severe 
one in 1907. There is every reason to believe 
that the trade boom of 1913-14 would in any 
case have been succeeded by a period of declining 
trade activity, which had ju.st begun to manifest 
itself in May, June and July. It would be 
a statistical operation of considerable diHlculty 
to estimate what would probably have been 
the course of trade had the war not occur- 
j*ed, and so to disentangle the effects actually 
due to the war, and I have not had time to 
attempt the task. I am only able, therefore, to 
describe the actual course of events, many of 
which were obviously solely or chiefly due to the 
war, and you must make a mental reservation .as 
to declining trade prosperity being responsible in 
greater or le.ss degree for many of the events. 

When we examine the trade statistics j|s given 
in the monthly accounts of foreign sea-borne 
trade we find how comphite was the stoppage of 
exports to enemy countries. The tremendous 
effect which this had upon Indian trade is easily 
accounted for when we realise how considerable 
was the trade with Germany and Austria in most 
of our staple raw products, and how completely 
it diuappwed. This is well shoHvn in the following 
table givyiig the exports of raw cotton, jute, and 
hides tb Germany and Austria month by month : 
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Months. 

Raw Cotton to 
Germany. 

Raw J ute to 
Germany. 

Raw Hides to 
Germany and 1 
Austria, 

1 

Cotton Twist 
and Yam to all 
countries. 

1913. 




1 

July 

64,08 

17,49 

29,94 

78;89 

August ... 

31,28 

35,62 

9i;4i 

33.70 

80,26 

September 

32, .54 

25,64 

90,63 

October... 

43,21 

86,91 

29,93 

96,24 

Kovembor 

13,62 

.59,13 

17,90 

18,97 

91,34 

December 

41,74 

92.74 

62,77 

1914. 





January 

48,45 

1,12,64 

46,8 n 

8.3,28 

February 

92,81 

76,68 


84,87 

March ... 

1,02,2!» 

37,73 

6;i,77 

1,04,56 

April 

73,39 

6:»,1I6 

.54,13 

62,70 

May 

1,1.5,10 

31,f>7 

5.5,16 

1,20,76 

June 

l,l«,.52 

20,82 

31,61 

.59,44 

July 

1,18,38 

14,08 

30,47 

82,63 

August... 

28, -JO 

10,83 
... 1 

8,3.3 

34,55 

September 

... 

18,62 

October 

• > 

• •• 1 

... 

10,17 

November 

1 

1 

••• 

66,63 

December 

... 

... 1 

... 

33,71 

191.5. 

January 

... 

1 

... 

48,35 


I have added the figures of the export of 
cotton yarn and twist next t*i cloth, jute and tea, 
because it is the most important maniifnetured 
article of Indian make exported, and because 
90 per cent, of it goes to China, and the rest 
mainly also eastward. Consequently the falling 
off in shipments of this commodity is due not to 
a failure of demand caused by the war, but main- 
ly to want of shipping facilities due to insecurity 
of shipping and scarcity of tonnage, and perluips 
partly to decrease of demand from the purely 
commercial cause of decreasing trade activity 
which 1 mentioned earlier. T suppose this yarn 
is used for weaving in China mainly by hand, and 
it is interesting to note that India can hold its 
own ag.ninst all the world as regards price and 
quality f>f the clahS of yarns required in China. 

The failure of supply cannot be so easily illus- 
trated as the articles imported are extremely 
numerous, and no one of them except cotton 
piece-goods bulks very large. I have, however, 
sdlected some of the most important lines of goods 
which were formerly imported from Germany 
and Austria, and have exhibited the quantities 
imported month by month in the following table ; 
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Months. 

• g ^ 

« « 

Q J 

k 

« m 

a| 

5 

Metals wrought 
from Germany. 

Sugar from 
Austria. 

1915. 





July ... 

7,4] 

8,42 

10,56 

1,96 

August ... 

«,5,5 

7,69 

7,91 

3 

Septembci' 

8,36 

7,18 

11,33 

17 

Oetoher 

7.00 

6,9(] 

8,76 

24 

Novem'ter 

7,99 

6,79 

13,69 

2,72 

D&ceiiiber 


5,78 

12,83 

11,.33 

V.)\ 1. 





January 

7,33 

6 95 

13,92 

32,10 

Pebraary 

9,14 1 

6 97 

12,25 

21,07 

March ... 

4,95 

f 5.74 

12,66 

24,9.5 

April 

4,98 

6,(H 

16,37 

19,22 

May ... 

.5,43 

.5,86 

15,62 

17,20 

June 

5,87 

5 8(i 

10,02 

1.74 

July 

6,91 

4,70 

15,14 

14 

August ... 

.3,37 

1,23 

8,18 

... 

September 

2,44 

19 

2, .06 

.. 

October 

92 

1 1 

... 

... 

November 

29 

I 

... 

... 

December . . ! 

17 

5 1 

11 

... 

1915. 1 


: 



January ...j 

10 

... 1 

9 

... 


The totp\ effecfc of all causes upon Indian foreign 
trade since the outbreak of war is best found by 
comparing the returns of the total value of foreign 
trade month by month with the figures of pre- 
vious years. In the following table I have taken 
the percentage by which the exports and imports 
of each month of 1914-15 were in excess of defici- 
ency as compared with the average of the two 
corresponding months in 1012-1‘1 and 1913-14: 
Percentage comqmred with n'verage of corresponding 
months of the two (2) previous years. 


Months. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Below. 

Above. 

Below. 

Above 

1914. 

June 

5 



1. 

July 


7 

6 

4 

August 

8 


44 


September... 

53 


58 


October 

22 


52 


November 

2.5 


• 15 


December 

23 


28 


1015. 





January 

42 


49 

... 


it will be seen that exports, which had fallen 
off a little in July before the war, suffered much 
more severely than imports in August; thali 
September was the worst month for t^e in both 
directions ; that exports as a whole have been 
reduced by a greater . percentage than imports; 
and that since the recovery of exports in Novem- 
ber as the result of the destruction of the J^mden, 
there has been again a marked decline. 

The war entailed a very severe crisis in the 
foreign exchanges between practically all countries 
dependent upon sea transport for communication 
with one another. The breoik in the Europe- 
America exchanges was mainly due to enormous 
sales of stock exchange securities and transfers 
of capital consequent upon the war. The result 
of the inability to send gold from New York to 
London in the early stages of the war, owing to 
the presence of (lerman cruisers in the Atlantic, 
was that exchange rose far above the point at 
which ordinarily gold would have been sent. For 
weeks it was quite impossible to remit money 
from South America to London, or from London 
to Singapore. The fact that the Indian exchange 
did not break down in this crisis is a proof of the 
very great advantage of Government undertaking 
a purely economic function, when it does so in a 
thoroughly well considered and whole-hearted 
manner. The Government of India having already 
accumulated a substantial gold reserve in London, 
formally undertook on August 3rd to support 
exchange by every means in its power. Numer- 
ous causes, amongst which were the calling in of 
capitiil to Europe, the inability to get {>ayments 
maturing from belligerent countries, and the 
refusal of the British and other merchants and 
manufacturers to export except for cash, led to 
the balance of payments falling due from India to 
London, instead of in the opposite direction ns is 
usual, and the Government of India, therefor*-, 
proceeded to sell reverse bills ” in India, which 
are drafts psyable in London by the Seci-etary of 
State for India from the gold reserve accumulated 
there. It is important to notice that the last 
time exchange turned in favour of London, and 
** reverse bills ” had to be sold in India was in 
1907-0^, at the same time as the collapse of trade 
already referred to ; and it is possiVfie that during 
the autumn of 1914 declining trade would again 
have turned the balance in favour of London and 
that the war only hastened and accentuated»what 
was fundamentally ithe result of the trade 
sit nation. 

The loss of confidence, which resulted in some 
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of the incipient features of a financial crisis, was 
probably partly of a political character amongst 
the uneducated classes, who did not understand 
what was happening, but was mainly economic, due 
to anticipation of a commercial crisis. It had all 
the usual features of the Jiatter ; financiers sud- 
denly calling in their loans and making no new 
ones ; the withdrawal and hoarding of gold ; runs 
on savings banks ; demand for the encashment of 
• notes, and refusal by the ignorant to accept them 
in the ordinary cour.-o of business. The very 
strong position of the Government in cash 
reserves and floating balances, together with the 
sound position of the Presidency and Exchange 
Banks, saved the situation. The Government 
acted promptly and efficiently, for it went out of 
its way to pay instantly and with convenience to 
holders, all the currency notes presented, and ail 
depositors in the p'^st office savings banks. Con- 
fidence was rapidly restored in business circles 
when it was seen that the Government had groat 
resources and would take promptly and efficiently 
whatever measures might be necessary to safe- 
guard the stability of the currency and of the big 
financial institutions. 

The hoarding of gold has been in some ways the 
most instructive economic result of the war in 
India. The Government had been trying to 
introduce gold as a circulating medium with the 
idea that during a crisis of exchange on London 
some of the gold could be withdrawn from circu- 
lation for export. However, when the crisis 
came all the gold immediately disappeared from 
circulation and there were heavy withdrawals 
from reserves. On August 5th, therefore, the 
Government refused to issue gold to private 
persons ; and from that date onwards the issue 
would be made only to the Exchange banks for 
purposes of export. The mere fact of gold being 
available for export, and of the reserve existing in 
London, has served amply to maintain the 
exchange ; so that no one in India has suffered by 
the loss of gold as a circulating medium. 

This is one more proof that all the purposes of 
a medium of exchange and measure of value can 
be perfectly well served in a country witn a stable 
Government by a purely representative currency 
consisting only of paper and token coins, so long 
as the quantity issued is strictly limited to the 
requirements of trade. My own view is that 
currency notes should be allowed to remain after 
the inconvertible into gold except for band- 
fide export purposes throu^ recognised institu- 
tions or firms when the rate should be Rs. 15 
for jE I/- ; And that the Government should only 


issue sovereigns to customers in India at the rate 
of Rs. 15/3, and bullion at, say Rs. 15/1/6 or 
whatever may prove to be the cost of importation 
and distribution to provincial centres. There is 
no reason why the consumer of gold for orna- 
ments or hoarding should have the cost of impor- 
tation paid by the State ; nor is there any reasorf, 
if the demand for consumption could be satisded, 
to lock up many crores of rupees worth of gold 
, in the circulation when paper will, do equally well. 
It would be an immense waste of captial that 
India bully needs for reproductive enterprises. 
If the Government has a crore of rupees to spare 
let it be used to import machines and hire 
them out, or railway material to build new lines, 
or let it spend the money on building houses for 
mill operatives, or in any other useful and income 
bearing way, rather than in providing a medium 
of circulation which is little, if at all more con- 
venient than paper, and is more costly in wear 
and tear to keep up. 

The rise of the price of wheat is another 
striking effect of the wai ; and we have to 
consider how far the rise was actually due 
to the war and how far to other causes. 
The market of wheat is world wide ; and in times 
of peace the considerable fluclmitions which occur 
from year to year in th^ prit i‘ of wheat are due 
to a substantial variation o^f tiie grand total of 
the harvests of all the civilised countries of the 
world. In recent years fairly accurate crop 
statistics have been made available for nearly all 
counti’ies, and these are collected and published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The Institute’s figures show that the 
world’s crops of wheat were as follows : — 

1,000’s of Quintals. 

(Approximately lOO’s of tons.) 

1912- 13 .. 895,880 

1913- 14 .. 814,221 

Decrease . . 81,659 

No figures being available for the 1914 crop of 
France and Belgium, they are omitted for 

1912-13 also. Inclnding them would probably 
intensify the percentage decrease ; but as it is, 
if we reckon the wheat harvest per head of popu- 
lation in each of the two years, there is.a decrease 
of over 10 per cent. This is sufficiently serious 
in itself to cause a considerable rise of the price 
of wheat throughout the world. There are, 
however, two further factors in the present situa- 
tion : first, a particularly short harvest just reaped 
for the crop year 1914-16 in the Southern 
Hemisphere, and secondly, the effects of thWi^rar. 
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The Australian harvest is, through drought, 
less than one-third of normal, and Austria 
instead of exporting must be a buyer in the 
world’s market. The harvests are also somewhat 
short in New Zealand and South America, so 
that practically no contribution whatever to the 
requirements of the Northern Hemisphere will 
come from the Southern Hemisphere during the 
first half of the present year, when Europe and 
America are waiting for wh'it promises to be a 
pretty good harvest reaped over an incresed area. 
The war has added its effecr. by very appreci- 
ably reduciqg the quantity of 1914 wheat 
available in the grain markets. Through want of 
shipping much wheat from distant countries 
either failed to reach the European markets at 
all, or could be brought only when the price had 
risen because of the high freight rates caused by 
the withdraw! of shipping for transport purposes. 
The war has also caused some actual destruction 
of wheat both on land and sea ; but its most 
serious influence has been by the closing of the 
Dardanelles, whereby probably about 20,000 
quintals of the liiisM.tn '•pring crop, included in 
the harvest figuie lor 1913-14 above quoted, 
and which would, but. for the wav, have come into 
the West European Tuarket, has been held up, and 
is even now lying in the Black Sea Ports awaiting 
shipment. ^ 
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Postscript . — The important announeemont of ^ 
the Government of India’s policy in regard to tho 
export of wheat having been mcide after the fore- 
going lecture was delivered, I would like to ttdfo 
the opportunity of adding a few words in rega^ 
to it. I understand that the Government’s 
policy will be so to regulate their purchases that 
the price of wheat in India may be allowed to 
decline gradually. The Indian price will be kept 
substantially below the world price, but yet at a ^ 
level which will be distinctly above the average 
for the time of year, and will give the cultivator 
a handsome return, whilst easing the situation for 
the consumer. The profits which are likely to 
accrue are to be used in a special manner — 1 trust 
in some way which with be of permanent benefit 
in ^he development of agriculture. The policy is 
bold and masterly, and if competently carried 
through appears to me likely to attain the econo- 
mic ideal of distributing the benefit of Nature’s 
bounty as evenly as possible between all concern- 
ed. 1 consider the plan superior to an export 
duty on a sliding scale which the best alter- 
native. It would be well if the Government were 
to publish at an early date the figures for a series 
of future months of the maximum prices at 
which it will purchase for export. This w^^uld 
tend tci get existing stocks, and the new hanr^t, 
on the market as quickly as possible. 
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A RALLYING SONG 

BY ME. STAHLEY P. RICE, I.C.S. 


ENGLAND. 

I. White ^'oani of breekers healing on the strand 
Where the dark cliffs shelter the sea-bird’s nest : 
Low plash of ripplinsj w’aves upon the siiud, 
Lulling the idle and tlie tired to rest : 

‘ W^hore amid storm and fog the headlands [»eer 
Keeping their ceaseless vigil over the sea : — 
Veiled though she be, 

IShe whom w’e love with a passionate love is here. 
Mother, O mother, thy sons lie scattered and 

[dead : 

Shalt thou sit weeping, stripped of thy glory 

[and pride, 

Weeping, forlorn, with shame having covered thy 

[head, 

That there are left to thee none like those who 

I have died ? 

II. These lie thy sons : upon a foi-eign shore. 

They yielded up their lives in fealty, 

Red harvests gathei*ed by the scythe of war, 

Sea fruit of tlie insatiable sea, 

Dead hands that beckon with a spirit sign, 
Bidding their countrymen put forth their strength 
That so at length 

Triumphant on thy brow the crown may shine. 
Come fi*oin the winds, O breath, from the four 

[winds come : 

Breathe on the slain, 0 spirit, that they may 

[live 

I jive once again and linger around that hoim; 

Por which they have given their lives and 

[again would give. 

I J 1. Awake, awake, put on thy strength once more: 
Be of good cheer, O mother, for there yet 
Beats the full heart from shore to distant shore 
That loves thee always and will not forget. 

Gird on thy sword : from factory, town and lea 
The word goes forth, and higher still and higher 
Rises the sacred fire 

To fight for life, for freedom and for th(^. 

From the seas of the South they gather together 

[for strife : 

From the burning Efist they come, froin the 

[snows of the West 
Thy children are welcoming death to give thee 

To avenge the desolate lands and to free the 
- , [oppressed. 

' y. 




INDIA. 

IV. Beneath the kindly sunshine and the rain 
The rice-fields smile and yield their rich reward : 
Living content beside the garnered grain, 

The peasant dreams : unmindful of the sword 
The busy city hums : with conch and gong 
The temples half revealed by glow-worm lights, 
Perform their mystic rites 
While to the gods they chant their ancient song, 
They hear not the thunderous sound of the battle’s 

[guns 

They heed not the peril, bec4iuso they know not 

[the time 

Of the visitation of death, though brethren and 

[sons 

Slay and are slain for their sake in an alien 

[clime. 

V. I look into the darkness and J see 
Gaunt shapes of ruined temples dimly rise, 

And fields despoiled of all their husbandry, 
Pleading for justice to the unheeding skies. 

Thine is the fault : be thine the undying shame, 
For that thou lookedst on in carelessness ' 

Nor sawest the distress 
Of those that called aloud upon thy nan e. 

By Kama’s renown and Lakshmaria’s steadbust 

[faith, 

By the bow that Arjuna drew and Bhima’s 

[ might. 

By the song that the Master sang at the battle of 

I death. 

Put on thine armour and help to defend the 

I right. 

VI. I look into the twilight and one star, 

The star of hope, shines through the trenm- 

[ lous dawn : 

Peace follows hard upon the heels of war, 
Bringing large promise of a glorious morn. 

The temple bells still ring : the fields are white 
To harvest. While the llag that joins the world 
Is yet unfurled 

Btietch ouc thine hand, put on thine armour, 

[fight. 

The trumpet sounds and bids thee awake from 

[ thy dreams : 

The voice of the mountains calls from their 

[ forests and snow, 
O ancient Mother, the voice of thy sacred streams 
Calls, bidding thee rise from thy sleep and 

[ shatter the foe. 
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The Neutral States of South-Eastern 

GRBBCE, RUMANIA, AND BULGARIA. 

BY REV. E. M. MACPHAIL, M.A., B.D. 


^ S the attitude which Greece, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria have adopted, and still more the 
attitude which they may adopt in the near 

* future, with regard to the Great War, is 
naturally attracting much attention at present, a 
short sketch of the history of these three states 
may be of interest. They are all in their present 
form the outcome of the development of the spirit 
of nationality, the growth of which was such a 
marked characteristic of the nineteenth century, 
and which, along with Turkish misrule, has been 
the chief cause of the break-up of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe. 

Greece was the first of these little kingdoms to 
achieve independence. For more than three cen- 
turies it had been under Turkish domination, for 
soon after the fall of Constantinople in 1453 
Muhammad II. effected its conquest. In the 
end of the seventeenth century when the Austri- 
ans drove the Turks out of Hungary across the 
Danube, their allies the Venetians succeeded in 
conquering the Moretf and Attica, but they were 
unable to retain their conquests, and a century 
passed before the liberation of Greece took place. 
Curiously enough it was in Rumania that the re- 
volt began. Moldavia and Wallacliia had long been 
governed by Greek governors sent from Constan- 
tinople, and Ypsilanti, the son of a former gov- 
ernor of Moldavia, raised the standard of revolt 
at Jassy in 1821. The Rumanians, however, 
did not like the Greeks, and the Turks easily 
suppressed the rising. In Greece itself they were 
less successful. All through the Peloponnesus, or 
the Morea as it is now called, and in many of the 
islands risings took place, and Ali Pasha of 
Janina though a Muhammadan sided with the 
Greeks. In spite of massacres of the usual type 
the Turks were unable to suppress the revolt and 
had at last to call in the army of Mahomet Ali, 
the ruler of Egypt, to assist them. Athens was 
taken, the Morea was being conquered and 
ravaged, knd it looked as if the Greek cause were 
hopeless. * But much sympathy for the Greeks 
had been evoked in Western Europe, and though 
the^&oly AUIXiioe looked with disfavour on all 
national movements, the Czar Alexander I. began 
to take a friendly interest in them. Alexander 
died in 1825 and was succeeded by Nicholas 1., 

M 


whose interst soon took an active form. Camiipg| 
who was now Prime Minster in BritSip, als6 
favoured the Greeks, and an agreement was come 
to between Britain and Russia that Greets 
should be made into a tributary state; .France 
joined the Alliance and by the Treaty of I^ondon 
made in 1827, a short time before Canning’s 
death, it was agreed that the three’ fowers 
should insist that the war should cease at ^ 
once, and that if the Porte did not' agiee 
soon to their proposals Greece should be 
made altogether independent. The three Powers 
sent their fleets to Navarino where the Egyptian 
fleet was lying, and called on Ibrahim Paslm to 
cease hostilities. One of the Egyptian ^Uiips firedi 
with the result that an engagement took place; 
and the Egyptian fleet was destroyed. The new 
British ministry regretted this as ‘^an untowaid 
event,” but Nicholas proceeded to deelare way by' 
himself. The Turks were defeated and 
Treaty of Adrianople in 1829 the Porte agreed to 
recognise the independence of Greece. A Con- 
ference in London in 1830 settled the boundaries 
of the new state. It was decided that^itv^sbould 
be a constitutional monarchy and in 1833 Prince 
Otho of Bavaria became king of the HeUenes. 

King Otho did not prove to be a great success 
as a monarch. A revolt took place, in 1862 and 
he was deposed. A new king was found in the 
person of Prince George, the second, son of the 
King of Denmark and the brother of Queen 
Alexandra. He becume king in 186,3 and was 
murdered two years ago in Salonika shortly* 
4 fter the war. Soon after his accession Britain 
handed over to Greece the Ionian Islands over 
which she bad exercised a protectorate since 
1815. Greece was not satisfied with the amount 
of teiTitory given to her in 1830, but ^ 
ing the Crimean War the Allies oompeUed. ' 
her to keep quiet. When the Russo-Twtdda: 
War broke out in 1877, however, Gre^ , 
joined the enemies of Turkey. The Poiirers at 
the Congress of Berlin recommended the Porte to . 
rectify the boundaries of Greece and in 1881 she 
received most of Thessaly. In 1897 she ag^n 
went to war with Turkey. On this occasion 
Crete was the c^use of the war. Crete whieb 
was /conquered Turkey in 1668 is inbabitei} ;,.^ 
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chiefly by Greeks who wished to be united to 
Greece. Constant risings against the Turks took 
place in the course of the nineteenth century. 
Greece also desired the union and when in 1896 
the Cretans again revolted Greece intervened to 
assist them. In the war of 1897 the Greeks were 
completely defeated ky the Turks, and had to 
cede some territory and pay an indemnity. 
Orete, however, was made into an autonomous 
state under the protection of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, with Prince George of Greece 
as High Commissioner. 

Rumania was the next of the three neutral 
kingdoms to gain independence. Though later 
of gaining it than Greece, Riimania as a matter 
of fact never had come so completely under the 
control of the Turks as the rest of the Bnlkan 
Peninsula. Rumania is composed of the old 
Danubian Principalities, Moldavia and Wallachia 
and coincides to a considerable extent with the 
old Roman province of Dacda which Trajan added 
to the Empire in 10(5 A.D. The Rumanians 
claim to be a Latin people, the descendants of the 
old settlers of Dacia, and their language is 
certainly a Romance language though considerably 
Oiodifled by Slavonic inlluencos. There has been 
a good deal of controversy as to whether the 
Vlachs or Wallachs are now really Latins, for 
their country wiis for centuries swept by count- 
less hordes of invaders of ditferent races. The 
more one investigates the (juestion of race, the 
more one becomes convinced that purity of race 
is largely a fiction, at all events in ' countries that 
have experienced successive waves of invasion 
or migration. Persistence of language seems, 
however, to argue for the persistence of a race, 
and in all probability the Rumanians are as much 
entitled to be regarded as Latins as are many 
Italians, and are as much Latin in blood as many 
of the continental Greeks are Greek. Many of 
the I Jaco- Romans found sheltcsr in the Carp.a- 
thians, and when the force of the invading hordes 
of Slavs and Mongols was spent descended from 
thp mountains as did the remnants of the V''isi- 
gothic-Romans in Spain. In religion^he Ruma- 
nians belong for the most part to the ( Irthodox, 
Greek Church. 

The two Principalities came into existence 
about the end of the thirteenth century after the 
wave of Tartar invasion had receded. A Runia- 
chief, named Rudolf the Black, came down 
l^m the Carpathians and established him.self in 
^.Wallachia about 1 290, and a few years later a 
Bumanian colony from Transylvania, headed by 
one Dragoebe, settled farther north in Moldavia. 


In the course of the fourteenth century Walla- 
chia became tributary to the Turks, but was 
allowed to retain its local independence. Mol- 
davia being farther off remained independent till 
after the fall of Constantinople when it, too, had 
to acknowledge the Sultan ns its suzerain. For 
a time it continued to enjoy practical independ- 
ence but interna] dissensions played into the 
hands of the Turks, and concessions were made 
by princes who wished to obbiin the favour of 
the Sultan. John the Jorrible, who became 
Prince of Moldavia in 1572, revolted against the 
Turks but was ultimately ilefeated and slain. 
His latei* contemporary Michael the Brave, who 
became Ih inco of Wallachia in 1593, was for a 
timo successful in creating a “ Great Rumania,” 
for he brought under his sway Transylvania and 
Moldavia. The Rumanian spirit of nationality, 
however, was not yet strongly developed, and the 
Hungarian nobles hated him. .Moldavia revolted ; 
he lost Transylvania, ami while trying to re-con- 
qu(ir it was treacherously murdered. 

Hilling the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies the condition of the Rumanians was very 
miserable. This was due partly to tho had 
system of government and partly to the wars 
caused by the ambition of Austria, and Russia. 
The Princes or Jlospodais of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia were appointed hy the Sultan '"iind were 
constantly changed. Lritil the levolt of Greece 
took place, the administiiition of Ottoman affairs 
was largely entrusted to tlie Plianariots — the 
Greeks who inhabited tho Phanar quartei* of Con- 
stantinople. Their influence became very great 
in the Principalities. All appointments implied in- 
trigues and the payment of large sums to the 
Plianariots and tho J^irte, and the Hospodars 
recouped th<3mselves for their expenditure Jit the 
expense of their subjects. The native nobles or 
hoyanh of course raised tho national ci*y of 
“ Rumania for the Rumanians,” which in their 
mouths meant that they ought to be given offices 
and the opportunitie.s for plunder which office 
meant to them, hut the Plianariots continued to 
increase in power, and from 1716 to 1821 the 
Hospodars were always Phanariots. 

When Russia began to appear above the hori- 
zon as a great power the Rumanians turned to 
her for help. In tho Turkish war of 1 71 1 Peter the 
Great entered the Principalities. He failed igno- 
miiiiously to achieve anything against Turkey 
but his successors were more fortunate. It seemed 
for a time as if Russia under Catherine II. were 
going to annex the Principalities but Austrian 
jealousy prevented this from happening. The 
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Treaty of .Kutchuk-Kaiiidardji in 1774, however, 
gave Russia an informal protectorate over the 
Principalities while it secured various privileges 
for their inhabitants. By way of compensation 
Austria in 1774 obtained Bukowina, the north- 
eastern corner of Moldavia, from the Sultan. In 
1802 Russia increased her influence by making 
the Sultan ngiee that the Hospodars should not 
be removed without the consent of the Czar, and 
in 1812 obtained the part of Moldavia between 
the Pruth and the Dniester known as Bessarabia. 
This annexation was a great gi ief to the Rumani- 
ans and their experiences during the frequent 
occupations of their territories by Russian armies 
made them feel 'by no means anxious to become 
subjects of the Czar. 

The revolt of Greece and the Treaty of Adria- 
nople brought much relief to the unfortunate 
Rumanians. Henceforw.-ird they were to be 
ruled by native -llospoilars who were to be 
appointed for life. They were to have complete 
internal independence and merely pay a tixe.d 
tribute to the Porte. On the other hand 
Rumania had become practically a Russian 
protectorate. Jii spite of thin, liowever, 
Rumania now began to prosper and a genuine 
national feeling began to grow, largely under the 
inlluence of Prencli ideas. The vision of a great 
Rumania, •in which the llutnanians of Transyl- 
vania, Bukowina and Ikssarabia .sjiould be united 
with Moldavia aii<l Wallachia, began to appear — a 
vision which may have important consequences in 
the not far distant future. Hut two wars were 
still needed to unite and free completely the two 
Principalities. When war broke out between 
Russia and Tnrkey in 1 853, Russia occupied the 
Datiubiaii Principalities. Tliis in due course led 
to the Ci'imean War. When that war was ended 
by the Treaty of Paris in 1S515 the Russian Pro- 
tectorate over them was abolished, part of 
Bessarabia was restored to Moldavia, and the two 
Principalities were to bo allowed in future to have 
separate, independent, national administrations. 
Great Britain and Fmncc had wished that 
they should be united into a single state 
but Austria and Turkey would not permit this. 
But Moldavia and Wallachia took the matter 
into their own hands and solved the problem in 
1869 by each of them electing Colonel Alexander 
Couza as their Prince. In November of the same 
year the united Principalities took the name of 
Rumania. 

In 1866 Prince Couza was deposed and Prince 
Charles of Hohonzollern-Sigmaringen — a cousin 


of the Royal family of Prussia-'^^waa eleoM. 
reigned till his death in the autumn of last 
when he was succeeded by his nephew Ferdinand 
Under his rule Rumania prospered and socoee^od^ 
in acquiring complete independence. In 
Russo-Turkish War of , 1877 the Rumanian anhy^ 
joined the Russians and gained great glory loir, 
itself at the siege of Plevna. By the Treaty .o£ 
Berlin in 1878 Rumania was declared to he 
independent of Turkey and in 1881 its ruler, 
assumed the title of king. At the same time,, 
however, Russia made a grave diplomatic mistake*, 
She insisted at Berlin that Bessarabia should be 
restored to her and that Rumania shoold take in 
exchange the territory at the mouth of the 
Danube known as the Dobrudza, chiefly inhabited 
by Bulgarians. The Rumanians bitterly resented 
this lenewed dismemberment of their country,, 
and all the moie that it naturally seemed a 
strange return for the important services their 
army had rendered. It is no wonder that this 
has been remembered by the Rumanians and has^ 
cooled any feelings of gratitude towards Russia 
that otherwise they might have felt. 

While Rumania has thus been playing a promt** 
nent part in the politiciil movements and intri* 
gues Hs well as in the wars of south-eaeterif 
Euro{)e for the last two hundred years, ^ery 
difl'ereiit lias been the case with Bulgaria, though 
that country occupied a much more distinguished 
position than Rumania did in the middle ages. 
Europe indeed knew little and cared less about 
Bulgaria and the Bulgarians until it was startled 
in the summer of 1876 by the gruesome accounts 
of the Bulgarian atrocities.’’ And yet at one 
time Bulgaria had been the leading power in the 
Balkan Peninsula and the Bulgarians had been 
the dread of the Eiistern Empire. The modem 
J^ulgarians are essentially a Slavonic people 
speaking a Slavonic language. In the fifth or 
.sixth century A.D., the Serbs, or as we call them 
the Slavs, crossed the Danube and penetrated 
into the Eastern Empiro. Some of them settled 
in the country south of the Danube now knov^A 
as Bulgaria, while others went westwards and 
settled between the Danube and the Adriatic. 
These latter were the ancestors of the peofde who - 
live now-a-days in Servia and Montenegro as well 
ns ill Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Slavonia, 
Croatia, and other parts of Austria-Hungary. 
The eastern Slavs who inhabited the old Roman 
province of Moesia wgre conquer6d*by a Finno- 
Ugrian race called the Bulgars, but they succeed-^ 
ed in assimilating their conquerors though they 
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kept the Bulgarian name, lii the ninth century 
they were Christianised by two brothers Cyril 
and Methodius. Cyril invented for them the 
adaptation of the Greek alphabet which is used in 
Russia and throughout most of the Balkan 
states, and which in honour of its inventor is 
called the Cyrillic alphabet. In the tenth century 
the Bulgarian Czars ruled over most of the 
Balkan Peninsula, in 1018 the Emperor 
Basil II. destroyed the Bulgariun Empire which 
had then reached the height of its power under 
its Czar Samuel. Basil in honour of his victoiies 
was called Boulgaroktonos, i.e., the slayer of 
Bulgars. For a hundred and eighty years the 
Bulgarians were under the domination of the 
Greek Empire but in 1186 a popular rising 
under one John Asen lead to the revival 
of the Bulgarian power, and the Czar John 
Asen II, who reigned at Tirnovo from 1218 to 
1241, made Bulgaria once again the gre^itest power 
in south-eastern-Europe. His rule was one 
of prosperity for Bulgaiia. He included in 
his dominions most of the Balkan Peninsula and 
he made the Church of Bulgaria independent of 
that of Constantinople, with a Patriarch of its own, 
With his death the glory of Bulgaria came to an 
end, and Serbia took the leading place. Early in^ 
the fourteenth century King Stephen of Serbia 
made Bulgaria a vassal state. The hostility of 
the two Slav states toward one another, and the 
dislike both of them felt towards the Greeks, pre- 
pared the way for the easy conquest of the 
Balkan Peninsula by the lurks. In 1 389 the 
Serbian power was shattered by Muiad II. on the 
, fatal field of Kossovo. In 1390 Tirnovo was 
taken and sacked by the Turks, and foi- nearly 
five hundred years Bulgaria disappeared from the 
map of Europe. 

During this period Bulgaria sufTered a good 
deal at the hands of the Greek clergy as well as 
at those of Turkish pashas, and the Turks seeing 
in the Bulgarian dislike of the Greeks an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out their favoured principle of 
government Divide and Uule ” ultimately allow- 
ed the Bulgarians to have an ecclesiasUcal organi* 
sation of their own with an Exardi at Con- 
stantinople independent of the Greek Patriarch. 
Thus nowadays religious difierences help to sepa- 
rate Bulgarians from Greeks. 

The ** Bulgarian atrocities,” to which reference 
has already been made, were the result of the 
of national life caused by the in- 
.|mtMMoo in Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1875. 
rising led to restlessness among the Slav 


populations in Turkey. The atrocities were the 
work chiefly of irregular Turkish troops who 
were sent to Bulgaria to keep it quiet. 
They succeeded in extirpating a number of Bui 
garians but it was a fatal success for Turkey. In 
1876 Serbia declared war against Turkey and 
when she was defeated the European Powers in- 
tervened. Anxious though Gi*eat Britain had 
been to protect Turkey from Russia, she could not 
in the face of the Bulgarian horrors do much, and 
when Russia declared war gainst Turkey in 1877 
and was joined by Greece, %rbia, Montenegro and 
Rumania, Turkey found herself without an ally. 
In the war itself Bulgaria took no part except 
that it was the scene of the most serious fighting 
between Turkey and Russia. When at last in 
the beginning of 1878 the victorious Russians 
were within sight of Constantinople the Treaty of 
San Stefano was made. According to it a great 
autonomous principality of Bulgaria was to be 
created, extending from the Black Sea to the 
i^lgean and including most of Macedonia. Lord 
Beaconsfield insisted that the terms of this Treaty 
should be considered by the European Powers and 
to this Russia at last agreed. The Congress which 
met at Berlin largely modified the terms of peace. 
Bulgaria was divided, and only the part lying 
between the Danube and the Balkans was to be 
constituted an autonomous' state whileii southern 
Bulgaria, known as Eastern Roumelia, and Mace- 
donia were separated from it, and remained under 
Turkish rule. Bulgaria thus became a principal- 
ity and Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a 
Gorman prince of the House of Hesse, was made 
its first ruler. At first Bulgaria and its Prince 
were completely under Russian influence, but 
gradually Bulgaria began to find that it too had a 
national feeling, and Alexander fell under the 
displeasure of the Czar. In 1885 a movement 
suddenly took place in Eastern Roumelia which 
declared itself to be united with Bulgaria. In 
spite of opposition from interested quarters, the 
union was carried out, but as a result Serbia 
tieclared war against Bulgaria. To the surprise 
of Europe Serbia was beaten, and Austria which 
at that period posed as the patron of Serbia had 
to intervene. Shortly after this victory, in 
August 1886, Prince Alexander was kidnapped 
and carried off to Russia by the pro- Russian . 
party, but Stambulofi‘, the great Bulgarian states- 
man, secured the control of the government and 
invited Alexander to return. The Prince did so 
but at the same time foolishly offered to abdicate 
if the Czar wished it. The Czar did wish it, and 
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hiB had to go. All this naturally created a strong 
anti- Russian feeling in Bulgaria. Stambuloff 
and bis fellow-nationalists how had to look out 
for another prince. Their choice fell on young 
Prince Ferdinand of the Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha 
family who accepted the invitation in August 
1887. Russia refused to recognise Ferdinand 
for eight years but at last did so. Before that 
happened, however, Stambulofl'fell under the dis- 
pleasure of Ferdinand and was driven from power. 
Shortly afterwards he was murdered in the 
streets of Sofia, and his murderers were left un- 
punished. In 1908 when the revolution took 
place in Turkey, Bulgaria declared herself inde- 
pendent and Ferdinand assumed the title of Czar 
of Bulgaria. 

During the last thirty years, Macedonia, the 
Turkish province, lying between Greece, Serbia 
and Bulgaria, has been the chief storm-centre 
of Eastern Europe. In addition to Turks 
Macedonia contains Greeks, Serbians, Bulgarians 
and Vlachs or Rumanians. Each of the three 
countries bordering on it coveted it and was jea- 
lous of its neighbours in consequence. The Sultan 
Abdul Hamid was most successful in playing off 
the Balkan powers one against the other with 
the most disastrous results so far as Macedonia 
was concerned. When the Young Turks came 
intopowef in 1908, it*was hoped that they might 
put an end to the anarchy in Macedonia, but it 
soon becjime apparent that their one idea of ruling 
was to turn all the different races in Turkey, 
whether Christian or Muhammadan, into Turks. 
They thus succeeded in making all of them, 
Muhammadan Albanians and Arabs as well as 
Greeks, Serbs, Bulgarians and Vlachs, hostile to 
their regime. The result was a hitherto unknown 
drawing together of the usually hostile Balknn 
states. An alliance was formed between Greet 
Bulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro and in tJ^e 
autumn of 1912 war broke out between the^; 
states and Turkey. Greece had shown up so badly 
in 1897 that it was not expected she would dis 
tinguish herself, and there is good reason for 
believing that the Germanic powers permitted 
the war because they expected that the Turkish 
army now reorganised and armed by Germany 
would easily defeat its enemies. The opposite 
proved to be the case. The Greeks, the Serbians, 
and the Bulgarians all defeated the Turkish troops 
opposed to them. The Bulgarian army advanced 
to within a short distance of Constantinople, and 
the Turks sued for peace. 

Before the war broke out the Great Powers to 


try to prevent it had told the' three 
they would not be allowed to disturb t&A terii- 
torial status quo. The Allies had persit^ Jja 
spite of this warning and now that Turlp^Ahid 
collapsed, the Powers found it to be impooiMe tb 
carry out their threat. The re-arrangement of 
the map, however, was a very delicate matter for 
two reasons. F^rst, the Allies had been mu^ 
more successful than they had expected to be, 
and the arrangements as to the distribution of 
territory made before the war had to be modified. 
Second, some of the Great Powers had their own 
plans and ambitions which they did not wish to 
see thwarted. Austria and Italy, for example, had 
decided views of their own upon certain points, 
especially with regard to the seaboard of the 
Adriatic. Neither Serbia, Montenegro nor Greece, 
they maintained, must be allow^ to encroaeh 
upon Albania, which must be created into a 
separate independent state. Austria-Hungary 
also was determined to do all she could to pre- 
vent Serbia from becoming a strong power and 
thus blocking her way to the ^jgean, and there 
is now practically no doubt that when she saw 
that her way to the iEgean was being closed by 
the territorial acquisitions of Serbia she encour- 
^aged Bulgaria to attack her Allies, 8erbin;<and 
Greece. 

According to the arrangement made between 
the Allies Bulgaria was to have received a large 
acquisition of territory but now she claimed a 
great deal more than they were willing to give. 
She wished to have practically the whole of the 
/Egean coast including Salonika which Greece 
had conqun ed. Suddenly in the early summer^ 
of 1913 liio Bulgarian armies without warning 
attacked t hose of her former Allies. Pride 
goeth before destruction,” and so it proved in the 
case of Bulgaria. Greece and Serbia proved more 
than a match for her, and her neighbours 
Rumania and Turkey took advantage of her 
distress. The Turks stole back to Adrianople in 
spite of the treaty which had just been signed 
ceding it to Bulgaria. Rumania moved 
troops into Bulgaria, and announced that they 
would inarch on Sofia unless Bulgaria ceded * 
some territory on the Danube including the 
strong fortress of Silistria, Bulgaria was Imiight 
to her knees, and by the Treaty of Bucharest 
she lost not merely the additional territory 
she had coveted but also much of what 
would otherwise have, been hers as well aa some 
of her original territory. By the treaties which 
ended the two Balkan wars the territory of 
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Greece has been much increased. A large part 
of Macedonia including the coveted seaport of 
Salonika has fallen to her share, and she has 
gained also Crete and a number of other islands, — 
how many had not been finally settled when the 
Great War broke out. Sl\e was prevented how- 
ever from taking a part of Albania which she 
claims to be Greek, just as Montenegro in the 
north was prevented from retaining Scutari. 
The Albanians are neither Slavs nor Greeks but. 
are a race by themselves being probably akin to 
the ancient Illyrians. They number about a 
million and a half and have a language of thcii* 
own. Some of them are Christians, others are 
Muhammadans, and they are all an inde- 
pendent if somewhat lawless race. Albania, 
it was arranged, wiis to be a separate state 
with a Prince of its own and consequently 
in the name of the principle of nationality the 
Greeks and Montenegrins were warned oil* by the 
Powers. It will be remembered that a Gorman 
princeling William of Wied was for a short time 
its ruler with the title of Mpret, but ho has left 
his dominions and is said to have sought a quieter 
haven in the German army. Meantime to restore 
order, Greece bis temporarily re-occupied part of 
southern Albania, while Italian troops are taking 
care of Valeria. 

It cannot bo siiid that the Treaty of Bucharest 
is likely to be a permanent settlement of the 
Balkan question. It has placed Bulgarian popu- 
lations under Greece, Serbia and Uii mania, and 
Bulgaria is certain to try to upset it sooner or 
later. If she is wise she will seek to come to 
an understanding with her former Allies and 
with Rumania, and to settle things in a peaceful 
manner. If, as .seems probable, Austria-Ilnngary 
will after the war have to give Serbia and Ruma- 
nia part of the Hapsburg lands inhabited by 
Serbs and Rumanians, these two countries mi^ht 
quite well be expected to restore to Bulgarin u hat 
are really Bulgarian lands. The trouble with 
regard to nationality in the Balkans is that the 
different states — like the American lady in Lau- 
rence Oliphant’s story who alwnys f^t ho demo- 
cratic to those above her — feel the principle of 
nationality very keenly only when they are claim- 
ing for themselves lands inhabited by people of 


their own race. When unfortunately a popula- 
tion on coveted territory is an alien one, then the 
principle of nationality gives place to that of 
territoriality, and too often this has led to the 

removal V of the aliens. Bulgaria is doubt- 
less at present closely watching the course 
of events. She must be swayed by conflict- 
ing motives — hatred of Rumania and her late 
Allies, gi-atitude to Russia and yet fear- of 
her, dislike of Turkey, fear of Austria-Hungary. 
Weakened by two wars and conscious of the fact 
that Aiistro-Germnn domination in the Balkan 
Peninsula would mean ultimate ruin for the 
nationalities there she will probably sacrifice her 
revengeful feelings to her manifest self-interest 
and seek by remaining neutral to gain some 
reward when peace is made. 

It is said indeed that in all three countries the 
people are strongly in favour of joining the 
Allies and that they are being held back by their 
Goveriiiiients. It is not surprising that tho 
Governments of Greece and Bulgaria, countries 
which have just passed through two exhausting 
wars, should seek to maintain their neutrality. It 
is dillicult to see how Rumania can continue 
to ilo so. In the recent Balkan struggle she took 
no part till towai*ds the end Avhen without fight- 
ing she secured a largo slice of territory. But 
circumstances are different 'now, and iP Rumania 
does not come in as a combatant she may find 
that her territorial ambitions will receive no 
recognition. I have already indicated what 
these ambitions are. In Transylvania, Bukowina, 
and Bessarabia there are millions of Rumanians 
and the Rumanian patriots dream of a Great 
Rumania containing over eleven million inhabit- 
ants and uniting under a national government 
all those scattered fragments of the Rumanian 
race. Only with the help of Russia can this 
dream be even partially realised, and it will be 
surprising if in the course of the next few 
months Rumania does not seek to gain the free- 
dom of her compatriots in Transylvania who have : 
so long been sugaring from the domination (;f the 
Hungarians, and if she is not found ranging her- 
self on the side of the Allies in the great 
European struggle for the freedom of nationalities 
and of nations. 
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^ HE State of Baroda is divided into four 
ll’ separate blocks quite apart from one 
another, but there are several detached 

* bits of territory belonging to Baroda, 
which are so interlaced with British territory 
that it is only possible to realise their extent and 
position with a detailed map. The city of Baroda 
is familiarly known ns Wadadara and early Eng- 
lish ti*avellers and merchants referred to it as 
Brodera from which Baroda is said to be derived. 
The territories of the State lie in Giizerat and 
Kathiawar. The Ouzerat portion is divided into 
three great divisions or prdnts, as the Kodi prllnt 
to the north, the Baroda plant with the capital 
city in the centi-e and the Navsaii pr4nt to the 
south. The Kathiawar portion is called the 
Ainreli prant. The total area is 8,182 sq. miles, 
Kodi beinar 3,015, Baroda 1,887, Navsari, 1,952, 
and Amreli 1,245 sq. miles or thereabouts and 
the population about two millions. 

AiVniinistration ^ — The administration of Baroda 
is based on British Indian models so far as the 
various departments are concerned, and Ilis 
Highness rules on constitutional lines with an 
Executive Council, formed of the prindpal 
orticers <Ji the State, and a Dewan. His lligh- 
nessj like the Nizam, has power to act on 
his own initiative should occasion require it. The 
present Dewan is Mr. V. P. Madhava Rno, c.i.E., 
formerly Dewan of Travancore and Dewan of 
Mysore. The restoration of village authority is 
being tried in Baroda as in parts of British India, 
and some attempt at social self-Government is 
being nifide. There is a Jjcgislative Department 
and a Legislative Council, elected and nominated. 
There is also a High Court. The Gaekwar has 
reserved to himself the right of disposing of final 
appeals in certtiin ca^es with the advice of the 
lluzur Nyaya Sabha. A Public Works, Revenue, 
Medical and many other Departments are well 
officered and controlled. 

The Military Force of the Baroda State is a 
small one, there being about 5,000 legulars. 
Artillery included, and about 4,000 irregulars. 

Ethuiaiion , — There is Director of Public fnstruc- 
tion and a College at Baroda affiliated to the 
Bombay University. Liberal expenditure is incur- 
red on education and there are special technical 
schools. Peripatetic teachers and libraries spread 
education in the rural parts and the Gaekwar is 
anxious to introduce compulsory education. With 
Travancore and Cochin, Baroda places education 


in the forefront of its administrative boons' to Ae 
people. 

Finance , — For the last official year the Income of 
the State from all sources amounted to 221 lakhs 
and the expenditure to 180. There is a substan- 
tial reserve b.ilance. The land yields the largest 
revenue, unlike Travancore where the income from 
excise and miscellaneous revenue is the largest 
item. The Gaekwar of Baroda is said to beonebf 
the wealthiest of Indian Princes. British Cur- 
rency and the British Post serve the State. 

IJistory , — The modern history of Baroda dates 
from the decline of the Mogul Empire. The 
Mahrattiis fii‘st invmled Gujei'at in 1705. Seven 
years later, K hande Rao Dabbhnde became a power- 
ful chieftain and levied a one quarter tax on 
travellers* goods. Subsequently he was in 1716 
made Sendpathi or Commander-in -Chief, and in 
1720 the Mogul Emperor granted to him the 
light of levying chauth or quarter of the revenues. 
In Gujerat one of his famous officers was Damaji 
Gaekwar who obtained the title of Shameheir 
JiaJiodar (Illustrious swordsman) which the Gaek- 
, wars bear even now, Pilaji Gaekwar, nephew of 
Damaji Gaekwar, was the founder of the present 
ruling family, who removed his headquarters to 
Songarb, the cradle of the Gaekwai’s house and 
where it remained till 1766. Pilaji Gaekwar 
invaded and exacted tribute from the Surat 
dLlhaviei, Pilaji ’s fortunes fluctuated till the 
Peshwa*s forces defeated the Sen&pathi’s army 
supported by the Gaekwar at Bhilapur. The 
Peshwa, Baji Rao, later on nominated Pilaji as 
miitulik of the new Senapathi Jeswant Rao Dab- 
bhade, in succession to Trimbak Rao, slain in battle. 
The title of Sena Khas Khel (Leader of the 
Sovereign Band) w.n8 conferred on him, but he was 
. .assnssinated in 1 732 by the agents of Abhai Singh, 
Rajah of Jodhpur. Damaji, the son of Pilaji, 
succeeded him and after many raids, battles and 
struggles, Damaji offered* to come to terms with the 
Peshwa with whom he had fallen out and under 
false pretences Damaji was seized and imprisoned 
in Poona, the Peshwa making great efforts to wrest 
Gujerat from the Mogul and the Gaekwar’s party. 
Failing in these attempts, the Peshwa entered into 
an agreement with Damn ji, by which Damaji ceded 
half of Gujerat to the Peshwa. He consented to 
pay Rs. 5| lakhs as ti;ibuteand tpumintain 10^000 
horse to help the Peshwa. 

In 1755 the Mahrattas finally threw off the 
Mogul yoke in Gujerat and the country was divid-^ 
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ed between the Peshwa and the Gaekwar. The 
invasion of Ahmed Shah Durani, and the battle of 
Panipat in 1761, proved unfortunate to the Mah- 
rattas and, after varying fortunes, the Oaekwar 
Damaji surrendered to the Peshwa Madhava Bao 
and died soon after, leaving^ six sons, two of whom 
bepame rivals for the *gcKli, Ultimately, Govind 
Rao, the second son, by fighting and purchasing 
titles, and after escapes and surrenders and other 
vicissitudes entered on a period of peace in 1799 
when the Peshwa leased the Ahmedabad tract to 
Govind Rao, Gaekwar, who died in the following 
year. Anand Rao, the oldest legitimate son, suc- 
ceeded as Gaekwar, but being of weak mind his 
illegitimate brother, Kanboji, disputed possession 
of the gadi and both of them appealed to the 
Bombay Government which had by that time 
established itself. 

The Bombay Government supported Anand 
Bao and by way of return, the Gaekwar entered 
into a treaty with the Government in 1802, by 
which the Gaekwar ceded considerable territories 
and consented to thp right of interference by 
the British, if the Gaekwar gave justification 
for such interference. In Apiil 1805 a further 
treaty was concluded with the Bombay Govern- 
ment, by which the establishment of a subsidiary 
Military force and the cession of certain terri- 
tories for its maintenance was agreed upon. By 
the same treaty the British were to control the 
foreign policy of the State. The claims of 
the Peshwa on the Gaekwar proved a stand- 
ing 8001*06 of disagreement, and was accentuated 
by the machinations of Kanboji, who was 
solicitous of the Gaekwar’s position. In 1817 
a treaty was signed in Poona, by which the 
Peshwa surrendered all past claims on the 
Gaekwar, and Ahmedabad was farmed in per- 
petuity to the Gaekwar for lls. lakhs per 
annum. In the same year the Gaekwar con- 
sented to increase the subsidiary force, to cede his 
shai'e of X.hmedabad on payment of its value 
and obtained possession of Okhamandal and the 
Beyt Island. Sayaji Rao .succeeded Anand Bao in 
1819. Daring Anand Bao’s reign, a Commission 
with the Resident as President had administered 
the Gaekwar’s province and ceased when Sayaji 
Bao b^me Gaekwar. Failing to observe the 
provisions of the treaties bcftween the Bombay 
Government and himself, and owing to mis- 
government, etc., the deposition of Sayaji. Bao was 
oontemplated \ in 1888, bat his promises of 
amendment were not fully carried out and when 
Onnpet Bao, his son, succeeded him in 1847, he 
effected various reforms and reigned till 1866. In 


that year, he ceded land required for the con** 
struction of the B. B. and 0. I. Railway. Two 
years previously the political supervision of 
Baroda had been transferred to the Supreme 
Government at Calcutta. Ganpat Rao stood by 
the British in the Mutiny and leaving no child- 
ren of his own, in 1862, he received the right of 
adopting an hrir. He was also created a G.O.S.I. 
Khande Rao micceeded his brother Ganpat Rad 
and was not altogether a success. He constructed 
the branch railway from Mu jagam to DabJmi. 

Khande Rao during in 1870, his brother Mulhar 
Rao succeeded him. Mulhar Rao had been im- 
prisoned in Padra by the Gaekwar for plotting to 
depose him and on his elevation to the ggdi he 
began to ill-treat his late brother’s dependents. 
The administration of the State deteriorated rapid- 
ly and many abuses crept in. In 1860 the Bombay 
Government had again been entrusted with the 
supervision of Baroda and, in view of Mulhar 
Rao’s doings, Colonel Phayre was appointed as 
Resident who resolutely set himself to expose 
abuses. The Government of India appointed a 
Commission of Enquiry, whose report was that 
the State was badly administered. Mulhar Rao 
was warneti and given time to improve, but an 
attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was attributed 
to his instigation and Sir Lewis Pelly assumed 
the virtual direction of Ba^.’od a affairs. % In 1875 
the Government of India issued a proclamation 
in which the arrest of the Maharaja Mulhar Rao 
w*MS announced, and that they had assumed charge 
of the State and that a Committee had been 
appointed to investigate the alleged attempted 
poisoning. The Commission was formed of three 
English members and three Indian members, and 
was presided over by Sir Richard Couch, Chief 
Justice of Bengal. The three English members 
considered Mulhar Rao guilty and the three In- 
dian members did not so believe. It was finally 
decided to depose the Maharaja not because 
the British Government have assumed that the 
result of the inquiry has been to prove the 
truth of the imputation against His High- 
ness, but because his notorious miscon- 

duct, his gross mis-government of the State 
and his evident incapacity to carry into effect 
necessax’y reforms ” was imperatively called for. 
Mulhar Rao whs sent to Mc^ras where he lived 
until bis death in 1893. 

On Mulhar Rao’s deposition Jamabai, the widow 
of Khande Rao, formally adopted with thecoi^ent 
of the British Government, Sayaji Rao, a boy of 13 
years of age, descended from a distant branch of 
the family. That boy is the present Gaekwar. 
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THE SUCCESS OF THE CONGRESS* 

' B7 BABB AMBIGA CHABAN MUZUMBAK. 


'Human nature, says Hobbes, is a strange 
admixture of contrarieties. It is always dis- 
satisfied with the present, and while the eternal 
law of progress incessantly impels it to court 
the future, it seems never tired of its lament- 
ations for the good old days ” which it has 
deliberately changed and which never can 
return. If such inconsistency is only an 
aberration of human nature in general, it is 
the marked characteristic of the Indian tem- 
perament. To the Present it can hardly be 
reconciled until it ha.s vanished into the Past, 
while its feeble attraction for the Future 
looses all its force even as it makes a new 
approach to the living Present. While the 
robust living nations of the world, believing as 
they do in its perpetual evolution, generally 
look to the past only to receive inspiration 
for the future, old decaying people like the 
Indians, whose only pride is in their past, 
regard the moral progress of that world as 
having long passed its meridian and as now 
being on its descending node. They have no 
faith in the world’s resurrection until its 
annihilation and as such very little confidence 
in its future. Centuries of revolutions and 
changes have made them sceptical of the 
justice and conscience of a materialistic world, 
while the teachings of a mystic philosophy, 
which represents that world as a delusion, fur- 
nish them sufficient consolation for patient sub- 
mission to the slings and arrows of an 
outrageous fortune.” Like hopeless bankrupts 
they fondly dote upon the legends of their 
vanished glories and while bitterly complain- 
ing of the present they are more inclined to 
suffer the evils which they know than fiy to 
others which they know not. Their loyalty and 
devotion to time-honoured institutions and 
established order of things make them gene- 
rally averse to a change and naturally dispose 
them to drift. Their contact with Western 

* From the writer’s forthcoming book on ** Indian 
National Evolution ” to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Q. A. Natesan ^ Co., MadrM. 
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culture has however^ gradually changed the 
angle of their vision *and from the dreamland 
of their mystic philosophy they are slowly 
awakening to the realities of a living world. 
The Congress working on Western ideas and 
ideals has been largely instrumental in break- 
ing down this inertia and in infusing a spirit 
of useful activity in the national character. 
It has dissipated the wildest fancies of a people 
who in their philosophical contempt for this life 
seemed (o have accjuired more intimate know- 
ledge of tlie unknown than of the known, more 
of the next world than of this. It has inspired 
them with a living consciousness which has 
diverted their mind from the dead past to 
the living present and fixed their attention on 
the coming future with hope and confidence. 
But though the consciousness has come, the 
latent poison in the system seems not to have 
entirely lost its deleterious effects. In the 
Indian temperament a moral aversion to fight 
and a habitual love of repose act in the first 
place as a deterrent to the assumption of an 
aggressive attitude for the assertion o& any 
right, and when force of circumstances con- 
strains it to take the defensive, or to seek 
for a change, that temperament cannot keep 
up a long and sustained struggle and naturally 
demands a speedy solution. One score and 
eight years are nothing in the life of a nation, 
and yet within this short period there are not 
few people who seem to have become tired 
of the fight. It is besides a strange feature of 
the situation, that those who have rendered 
the least active service are the most sceptical 
of success and in their inert pessimism des- 
pondently, if not derisively, ask what has the 
Congres?s done for a quarter of a century ? But 
a little reflection would show that the Indian 
National Congress has done more for India in 
twenty-five years than what the National 
League with ail its superior advantages did 
in about fifty years for Ireland. . 

Next to the natio*naI consciousness which 
has awakened the first and foremost work done 
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by the Congress is the jinification of the vari* 
ous and diverse races inhabiting this vast coun- 
try. It has moulded a vast heterogeneous 
population into a homogeneous whole. If the 
Congress had done nothing else, this one 
achievement alone would have justified its 
existence for twenty-five years. A. generation 
ago the stalwart and turbulent Punjabi, the 
intelligent and sensitive Bengalee, the orthodox 
and exclusive Madrasi, the ardent and astute 
Mahratta, the Anglicised Parsi and the cold, 
calculating G-uzeratti, were perfect strangers 
to one another, and if they happened to meet 
anywhere they learnt only to despise each other. 
Their hereditary tradition was one of mutual 
distrust, while their past history was marked 
only by internecine feuds, pillage and blood- 
shed. But what are they to-day ? They are 
now all united by a strong and indissoluble tie 
of brotherhood, overriding all distinctions of 
caste and creed, and inspired by mutual appre- 
ciation and common fellowship. Hatred has 
given place to love and callousness to sympa- 
thy. In the prophetic words of Dr. Kajendra- 
lala Mitter the scattered units of the race 
have coalesced and come together.” The ‘‘ geo- 
graphical expression ” has become a political 
entity and the “ congeries of people” have 
come to form a nation. The descendants of 
the Burgis are now among the fastest friends 
of the Bengalees and many a young man now 
in the Gangetic delta wonder why there ever 
was such a thing as the Mahratta Ditch, or 
how the sweet lullaby with which the Bengalee 
baby is composed to sleep was ever invented 
by the matrons of an earlier .generation.’’^ A 
magnetic current has been established from 
North to South and from East to West and a 
common pulsation now vibrates throughout 
the land. A Land Alienation Bill or a Coloni- 
sation Bill in the Punjab, a revisyn of Land 
Settlement in Bombay or Madras, a territorial 

* As the Germans are nick-named by the French as 
ReoAes, so the Bfahrattas who used to carry on depred- 
ations in Bengal and levy the chouth were called Bur^ 

f t by the Bengalees. The doggerel to which reforenoe 
made may be rendered as follows “ My baby sleeps; 
Ibe neighbonrs have gone to rest ; but the Burgia have 
oome;..^ locusts have destroyed the orop, and whence 
the ehouih ?” The Burgi at ope time wps 
of lodie, 
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redistribution in Bengrf and a mosque dispu^ 
in the United Provinces — now all strike the 
national chord and the whole country resounds 
in unison, and whatever administrative tneaaure 
injuriously affects one province is now sorely 
felt and automatically resented by the other 
provinces. India is no longer a menagerie of 
wild and discordant elements and its peoples 
can now hardly be used as game-cocks to one 
another. They are now ipbued with a national 
spirit and are daily growing in solidarity and 
compactness. The Congress has thus laid the 
first concrete foundation for the colossal work 
of nation-building and the establishment of an 
united Indian federation under the aegis of the 
British Crown. 

DEVELOPMKNT OF NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

During the last thirty years the national 
character and characteristics have also" under- 
gone a remarkable change. As under the 
breath of the new spirit the popular mind has 
expanded and narrow communal sentiments 
have broadened into wider visions and concep- 
tions, so the national character has also acquir- 
ed a corresponding hne of healthy tone and 
complexion. Ideas of seff-respect, se'if-reliance 
and self-sacrifice, though not yet fully deve- 
loped, are quite manifest in almost every grade 
of society and in nearly every phase of life ; 
while greater love of truth, courage and 
straightforwardness, sometimes bordering even 
on impertinence, are among the notable traits 
in the character of the educated young men in 
the country. The sense of humiliating de- 
pendence even in domestic relation is fast 
dying out, while in some places even the time- 
honoured corporate character of the fami%r^ 
the special feature of Indian social organis- 
ation, has become so much loosened as to be 
almost threatened with a collapse. Individual- 
ism is the most marked characteristic of the 
educated community and whether young or old 
they are all animated by a manly desire to 
think and act for themselves, although this 
tendency is too often carried to extravagant 
excess, on the one hand through blind, indis- 
creet attempts to enforce implicit obedience 
and on the other hand from inordinate conceit 
fvnd impatience of control, ft is ip foot ip 
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development of their character, even more 
,t£an in their higher conceptions of future 
hopes and aspirations, that the educated com* 
munity as a whole have come into direct 
contact and conflict with the notions and tra* 
ditioDS of an orthodox bureaucracy which, 
unable to divest itself of iU long-standing preju- 
dices, starts At every change and suspects 
every fresh development to be a malignant 
growth. A claim for better treatment, a ten- 
dency to resent gratuitous insults and resist 
forced exactions of homage, so long enjoyed as 
abwabs by a dominant jjace, and above all a 
demand for justice and fairness are the natural 
outcome of the education which the people 
have received and tiye new consciousness to 
which they have awakened. Whether in official 
or public life there is no longer in the country 
that heavy atmosphere of cringing servility 
which provoked Lord Macaulay’s highly colour- 
ed picture of the Indian character towards the 
middle of the last century, and if the noble 
lord had been living to-day he might well have 
been surprised to find, that while the people 
themselves have so largely shaken off the moral 
weaknesses with which they were so lavishly 
charged, *tbere are those among his own 
countrymen who secretly regret the change and 
would fain perpetuate in this country the 
spirit which be so strongly and eloquently 
condemned. It may be said with pardonable 
pride that in uprightness and integrity, in 
honesty of purpose and devotion to duty, in 
fortitude and patience, no less than in their 
intelligence and aptitude for work, Indians in 
the inferior ranks of the public services, to 
which their lot is generally confined, fully hold 
their own against Europeans who are sometimes 
very much their artificial superiors in position, 
authority and influence; while as regards the 
larger body of the educated public it may he no 
exaggeration to say, that with all their defects 
and shortcomings they are on the whole now 
a manlier race imbued with higher ideas of 
public duties and responsibilities in the dis- 
charge of* which tbeir own patriotic impulse 
supplies the only motive power and for the 
fulfilment of which they neither claim nor 
expect a higher reward than the appreciation 
pf their countrymen and the approbation of 


theiir own oonBcienoe. ^ Whether it be a 
troos flood or a decimating famine^ an 
outbreak of pestilence or an overwheliibiiig 
pressure of a vast religious ooncouise, evieity^; 
where they are ready bravely to face the situeh 
tion and make the necessary sacrifice's. Even^ 
in anarchism, the ugliest development of tha 
present situation, which is regarded in this 
country not simply as a social crime but as a. 
mortal sin, there is a spirit of wreckless courage 
which if directed in proper channels might 
have proved a valuable asset towards a higher 
development of the national life, and many a 
young man like Kanayelal Dutt might have 
under better guidance and with proper oppor- 
tunities died as martyrs, rather than as murder* 
ers, in the service of tbeir King and tbeir 
country.* It is not at all suggested that this 
national character is above reproach, or has 
become even properly developed. On the con- 
trary it still suffers from many a serious defect 
which severe training and systematic discipline 
alone can eradicate. It lacks that vigour and 
tenacity, patience and perseverance and above 
all that stiffness and elasticity which consti- 
tute the backbone of a people and make hafnan 
nature proof against reverses and despair. 
People still want that confidence in themselves 
and trust in others which respectively form 
the asset and credit of the corporate life of a 
nation. However unpalatable and humiliating 
the confession may be, if we are only true to 
ourselves it must be frankly recognized that 
one of the darkest spots and weakest points 
in our national character is jealousy. Many 
years ago in course of a private conversation 
a European friend, who subsequently rose to 
the position of Commissioner of a divisioDi 
asked the writer of these pages, — what was the ^ 
distinguishing feature between Indian and 
European character which made merit rise so 
slow in India and so fast in Europe ? Thb 
writer began by referring to the superior 
intelligence, sagacity and industry of the Euro- 
pean ; but before he could proceed further his. 

* The present European war has opened sueb ais 
opportunity. Indeed the French who ate nothing if no| 
original in everything have formed regiments of their 
** criminal heroes who are giving good aooounft of their 
desperate oharaoter and a similar experiment in thk 
country might prove equally laoosissful. 
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friend interrupted him saying, that he was 
mistaken and going in a wrong line, as the 
real explanation lay in another and in quite 
a different direction. The average European, 
he said, was not more intelligent than the 
average. Indian, while n£ regards industry he 
had always found to" his surprise that the ill- 
paid Indian ministerial officers worked more 
assiduously and with greater devotion than 
any European officer could be expected to 
work under similar conditions. The real 
answer to his question according to him was 
to be found in the national trait and not in 
any individual characteristic of the two races. 
“ In a Western country,” he said, “ when a 
man shows signs of any extraordinary talent 
in any direction the whole community rushes 
ill to push him up; but in India the general 
tendency is to pull him down.” Although 
there are other material differences in the cir- 
cumstances of the two races and much may be 
said against a generalization of this kind, it 
seems impossible to deny that there is con- 
siderable force in this observation. The Indian 
character has no doubt attained, as has already 
been observed, a higher level in many direc- 
tions ; but it can hardly be denied that even 
now public men have more detractors than 
admirers and that appreciation of public ser- 
vices, which is the most potent incentive to 
public, action, is yet very feeble and inactive 
in this country. If we are really anxious to 
elevate ourselves in the scale of nations we 
must not deceive ourselves by putting the 
flattering unction to our soul. True patriotism 
does not consist either in blind, idolatrous 
veneration of a dead past, or in subtle ingenuity 
to extract metaphysical secrets out of meta- 
phorical aphorisms for the gratification of vanity 
and egotism. A thoughtful writer has some- 
where observed, that “ there are natures which 
can extract poison from everything sweet,” 
and it will be found upon close examination, 
that a spirit of captious criticism wanting in 
due appreciation of merit, whether in a friend 
or at) adversary, is a mental disease which in 
its chronic stage works as a slow poison to the 
underistanding as well as to other mental facul- 
ties and in the end terminates fatally to the 
^^i^ral nature also. There are always two 


sides to a question, and a cultivated minj 
ought carefully to weigh the proa and cmia 
before pronouncing judgment on it. A well- 
regulated, disciplined character is the first 
requisite of a national development. As license 
is not liberty, so arrogance is not independence, 
leadership is not a privilege but a responsibi- 
lity, and one must learn to follow before he 
can aspire to lead. A community where 
everybody is ready to command and none to * 
obey must be either a BaSel, or a Bedlam, or a 
Billingsgate. 

SOCIAL AND INDUSTKfAL PKOGKESS. 

Mext in order of importance is perhaps ,the 
inauguration of social reform and industrial 
development to both of which the Congress has 
so largely contributed. It will be remembered 
that at the outset many were the candid 
friends” who advised the movement to be 
directed towards social and industrial reforms 
rather than towards premature political activi- 
ties. The members of the Congress, however, 
neither overlooked nor under-estimated the 
importance of these reforms, as they were 
perfectly conscious that in the process of an 
evolution all the three were handmaids to one 
another, although it was equally clear to them 
that with all the diversities of manners, cus- 
toms, habits and even laws and religions of 
the various races inhabiting such a vast conti- 
nent, it was not possible directly to bring all 
the people together except upon a political 
platform. As the three reforms were inter- 
dejiendent, moving on a common axle, they 
understood that if a force could be imparted 
to one of the wheels the other two also would 
automatically move with it. It is a well- 
known fact, that it was largely the members 
and the supporters of the Congress who indivi- 
dually and in their respective spheres of influ- 
ence started social and industrial movements 
which gradually spread throughout the country, 
the Congress itself being the centre from which 
the forces emanated in different directions. 
The Social Conference started in 188S and the 
Industrial Conference inaugurated in 1904 
were two important bodies, which, like two 
satellites revolving each on its own axis, have 
moved round the Congress in its annual course 
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and ooDtri&Sted not a little towards ^social and social and eeoni^e can toot aim 

economic advancement of the country. The puted. Mr. Hume in hi$ eelefarated reply*^ ' 

tion*bje Mahadev (Gbvinda Banade on the social Sir Anokiand Colvin oleariy enunciated * 

and the Hon’ble Bao Bahadnr B. N. Mudholkar real aim and ofcrjeot of the movement. Vlmg 

on the industrial side are two of the out- were, he said at that early stage of the 

standing figures of the Congress whose services tution, ** the regeneration of India on M lipes^«^ 

to the cause of these reforms must be acknow- spiritual, moral, social, industrial and pditieeit’* 
lodged with gratitude and respect. The Con- The main body of the Congress,^’ he afftpMi, ^ 

gress as a huge deliberative body cannot, as a was directed to national and political otjjeota ^ 

matter of course, concern itself with the upon which the whole country was able to ati^ilid 

details of these reforms which depend upon on a common ground.” But, as waa poiniid 

different conditions in different provinces, but out, the social requirements varied aoi|pfdiwg 

it cannot fairly be denied, that it has always to race, caste and creed, so that they bed to 

acted as the pivot of all the public movements be dealt by separate organizations suited ta 

and the mainspring of all the activities which each province or commnnity.” Thus while the 

are now at work in all directions and through- actual working machineries were different, the 

out the country. Whether it be the question electric installation which supplied the motiMf 

of sea-voyage or of the depressed classes,” power for all of them was one and the same, 

whether it is the cause of marriage reform or which led Sir William Wedderbum to point 

scientific education, the actual working bodies out that as a matter of fact the workers 

may and must be different ; but the motive for political progress were the most active 

impetus generated and manifested in all these friends of social reform,” and, he might well 

directions may easily be traced to one common have added, that they were also among tbe^ 

source, — the spirit of national consciousness early pioneers ot the industrial movement MA 

evoked by the Congress. It has roused a the founders of not a few of the small iadug- 

slumbering people ffom the lethargy of ages tries which made such marked progress ddring 

and viviifed them into new life. The Indians the last few years. Some of these enterprises 

have drifted too long; but they are no longer have no doubt suffered a serious collapse; 

disposed to drift. Conferences, associations and but these occasional lapses are almost 

organizations have become the order of the day, dental to a nascent stage. Children stagger 

and whether it be literary or historical re- and stumble before they acquire a steady use - 

searches, or scientific studies, or the resuscita- of their limbs. Want of training and absence 

tion of decaying arts and industries, or the of sound knowledge and ezperience andpossl- 

solution of knotty social problems, everywhere blysome l.ibkof moral strength also are at the 

there is the manifestation of a new spu*'^. root of these failures which, however deplor- . 

The restlessness and commotion which able in themselves, afford no just ground either 

observable almost in every walk of life, the for alarm or despair. The South Sea Bubble*^ 

zeal and earnestness which characterise tlie 'in England and the Panama enterprise in 

activities of almost all classes and commu- France were far greater disasters; bub both 

nitiee for bettering their status and prospects the British and the French people have long 

in life and the high ideals which animate the outlived these misadventures. A spirit rf 

people, are all symptoms of a mighty evolution enterjirise once created cannot die ; but fimued 

that is noiselessly working its way. In the by its own wings Phoeniz-iike it is bouiid to 

ferment of this evolution some objectionable rise out of its own ashes. 

things here and there have no doubt come to The much-abused Swadeshi movemepb has a 

the surface; but this was unavoidable: It is history of its own. Bombay was eariief^n the ' 

impossible to extract the crystal without bring- field of industrial development with mode^ 

ing the impurities of sugar on the surface in the appliances and machineries; blit Bengal and 

boiling cauldron. The Congress no doubt is Madras had an indigenous textile industry cm 

primarily political organisation ; but its a more extensive scale which was practical^ 
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ipLtinot under foreign competition. The situ^ 
ation was everywhere viewed with grave.anxiety^ 
though nowhere^ except in the Western Fresi* 
dency, any active effort was made to grap}>le 
with it until a cry for the revival of the indi- 
genous industries was raised in Bengal where 
the immortal patriotic song of Mr. Mon Mohan 
Bose, the founder of the now defunct Swadeshi 
Sfela, is still heard with thrilling interest. 
The necessity for preferential treatment of' 
indigenous articles was vigorously presised at 
some of the earlier Provincial Conferences iti 
Bengal, notably at Burdwan in 1894, and also 
on several other occasions where ardent Con- 
gressmen drew prominent attention to the 
growing poverty and helplessness of the people 
for want of sufficient encouragement of indi- 
genous industries. A formal proposal for pre- 
ferential treatment of home-made products was 
for the first 'time submitted to the Subjects- 
Gommittee of the Congress held at Ahmedabad 
in 1902 ; but owing to a divergence of opinion 
it failed to pass through the Committee. In 
1905, the people of Bengal exasperated by a 
violent disruption of the province adopted a 
general boycott of all foreign articles. On the 
7th of August, a huge and unprecedented 
demonstration was held at the Calcutta Town 
Hall in which at a modest calculation over 
thirty thousand people took part in three differ- 
ent sections, two in the upper and lower floors 
of the historic hall and the other and by far 
the largest section in the spacious open maidan 
in front. So intense was the feeling that the 
spirit of the movement marched like wild fire 
and the contagion spread in no ,time from TiU- 
hore to Tuticorin and from Assam to Guz 'rat. 
It waa generally based upon economic grounds;' 
but it cannot be denied that the movement 
had its origin in Bengal as a protest against 
the Partition. The Congress, while not counte- 
nancing the boycott, gave formal i&nction to 
the Swadeshi in 1906 and enjoined the people 
to give preference to indigenous articles 
“ wherever practicable and even at a sacrifice.” 
With Al its lapses and indiscretions, which are 
almcmt inseparable from all movements which* 
b& their origin in tremendous popular excite- 
jipjtetythe Swadeshi movement must be admit- 
have 'given a- great impetus' to the 


development of indigenous industry in this 
country, 'r hat development may not yet hav'e 
been very remarkable; but it is doubtless grati- 
fying that it has revived the weavidg industry 
and directed the energies of the people into 
new channels of activity. For soap and scent, 
shoes and trunk, nib and ink, socks and vests, 
pottery and cutlery, as well as various kinds of 
wooIIpd and silken stuff, the country can now 
well afford to stand, though not in tho best 
style, substantially on ifS own leg ; while, the 
Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works 
started under the initiative and guidance of 
that eminent Indian scientist. Dr. P. C. Roy, 
have elicited the unstinted admiration of even 
those who are disposed to draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between true and false Swadeshi. 

Above nil the patriotic labours ofMr. Jamsetji 
Nassei vaiiji Tata have created an epoch in the 
industrial regeneration of India. Bombay 
received her early initiation in Industrialism 
from the. American Civil War of 1861-65 when 
her attention was drawn to her opportunities in 
cotton trade. Although Bombay has never 
ceased to complain about the arbitrary and 
exacting system of her land settlement under 
the operation of which the fruits of her agri- 
cultural labours are periodically shorn off like 
the proverbial sheep to meet the demands of 
the State, she may yet find sufficient consol- 
ation in the thought that the industrial 
activities and enterprises of her people may be 
due in no small measure to the depressing 
conditions imposed in their case upon agri- 
cultural pursuits which appear to bare so 
largely absorbed the comparatively indolent 
population of the permanently settled provin- 
ces; while her own people driven from the fields 
to the factories have found ample compensation 
for the precarious doles of nature in the larger 
bounties of arts and industries. The first cotton 
mill in Bombay was started in 1855 by Gowasji 
Nanabhoy Davar who was followed by a nobld 
band of equally enterprising industrialists 
among whom the names of Boyeband Prera- 
chand. Sir .Tamsetji Jejeebhoy and Sir Dinshaw 
Manekji Petit are known throughout the coun- 
try. But the greatest and brightest of this 
galaxy of stars who ushered in the industrial 
renaissance of modern India was perhaps 
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J«iD'80QiNaildervanjiTata. Fall of patriotic ideas 
a;nd aentiments Mr. Tata established in' 1886 a 
nea^ cotton mill which he appropriately styled 
the ** Swadeshi Mills.” Bat the greatest work 
of Mr. Tata which will ever enshrine his name 
in the grateful memory of his , countrymen is 
the Scientific Kesearch Institute for which he 
made a princely donation of 30 lakhs of rupees 
and which planned and matured during his 
lifetime was subsequently established, with the 
help and co-operation of the Governments of 
India and of Mysore, by his worthy son Sir 
Dorab Tata at Bangalore within the territories 
of the latter. Mr. Tata’s Vulcan Steel and Iron 
Factory recently established at Sakchi within 
the territories of another Indian prince, the 
Maharajah of Morbhunj in Orissa and his 
Electric Installation at Bombay for utilizing 
thA waters of the Western Ghauts, are colossal 
projects which bear testimony not only to his 
extraordinary genius and enterprise, but also 
to the vigour and robustness of the industrial 
renaissance which has dawned upon the coun- 
try with the first awakening of its national 
consciousness. Truly has the biographer of Mr. 
Tata remarked that ,he “ was a Swadeshi of 
Swadeshfsts long before Swadeshism was boom- 
ed in Bengal.” 

The Co-operative Movement, which has 
made such rapid strides during the last few 
years throughout the countiy and particularly 
in Bengal, irf another evidence of the spirit of 
self-help which has come to animate the 
national character and of the aptitude which 
the people have acquired for the management 
of their own affairs. It is indeed a matter of 
08 much regret as of gratification, that in all 
these healthy develojiments the people had so 
little to count upon the active help and co- 
operation of the State and so largely to depend 
upon their own resources. With the notable 
exception of the Tata Iron Works there appears 

be no industrial project in which the Gov- 
ernment has as yet either taken the ipitiative 
or generously extended a substantially helping 
band. Whether for training men in scientific 
and industrial education in foreign countries, 
or, in starting new industries at home, the 
people have had practtcally to depend upon 
tMr Qnoid^ efforts and their extremely 
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Hmifed monroef awhile 

and China in the East and of the 

in the West have served onlyttf 

and mortify a people proverbially the pibi^^ 

in the modern civilized world. The 

efforts of Messrs. Ndrendra Nath Sen, 

Chandra Chose in Bengal and J. N. Taha-in 
Bombay for giving technical ediioation to-’^dtir 
young men were movements in tbi^ right dirc(i»<i 
tion ; but for want of adequate support aUd. 
encourngement they practically collapsed a fto - 
a short but very useful career of existence. - > It 
may be remembered, that 'even in the seventijfi 
and eighties of the last century it was almost 
a fashion in certain quarters to 'twit the pecpta 
with their universal hankering after servion 
under the State which it was truly impomihle 
for any Government to satisfy ; but now that 
the people have realized their mistake and 
turned their attention to industrial and other 
developments, men in authority are not wanting 
to remind them that “ India is essentially an 
agricultural country,” and that as such their 
bands should be directed to the plongb and 
not to the steam-engine ; while a respOtoriUh. 
member of the Supreme Government, 'being 
recently driven almost to a corner on the- 
question of state aid to some of the crip{ded 
industries in the country, plainly said, that 
India need not care about her industrial deve> 
lopment when there was England to supply all 
her requirements. What a frank confession 
and a hitter disappointment! - If Engiatid 
could have supplied all the wants of India it 
would not have been possible for Germany' tp ' 
swamp her market. Besides, where is the . 
Ordinance of Nature which has made tida- 
' classification among mankind and. provided 
that some people must not learn (to invent 
themselves, but be content with being wABr 
governed, and that some countries must extraot 
only raw materials from Mother Earth letritog 
others to convert them into mote valtialte 
finished articles ? Providence certainly - has 
nowhere prescribed these conditions and ‘ 8avo> . 
tioned this division of labour. Troe it is tiiat 
all people are not at all times equally trained-' 
and equally competent' to partielpate in. the 
blessings of arts and sdenoes ; bn(^ it sb'onid 
be the highest aim of a bmcvoleiit Goyommeat^’ 
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whether foreign or indigenous, to foster end 
stimulate as for as lies in its power the ener* 
gies and activities of the people comitted to 
its care in every right direction for the advance- 
ment and amelioration of their economic condi- 
tion. Even free and resourceful countries like 
G-erinany and Japan have had to count upon 
state bounties and subsidies for their economic 
development, and India cannot fairly be expect- 
ed to work out her salvation through more 
enquiries, reports, and exhibitions. The present 
European war has opened a vast field for the 
expansion and development of Indian indus- 
tries. The extensive trades of Germany and 
Austria have been driven out of the Indian 
market and if prompt measures could be taken 
to replace them by indigenous productions, the 
economic problem of the country might be 
easily solved and at the same time the position 
of Government materially strengthened. But 
the Government seems hardly to realize the 
importance of this opportunity which has arisen 
as a unique good coming out of a dire evil. 
The Congress at its last session as well as the 
Indian public, earnestly pressed the question 
on the attention of Government, nor has the 
European mercantile community altogether 
failed to express its views on the subject. 
Mr. Ledgard, as chairman of the Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce, is reported to have 
pressed at. its last annual meeting the import- 
ance of vigorous preparations for stepping into 
Germatiy's shoes in the matter of trade ” and 
regretted that the Government had not been 
able to give any indication of a policy of 
assistance towards industrial enterprise that 
might enable the country to take advantage 
of the situation.” It may, however, be hoped 
that it is not yet too late to indicate that 
policy, BO that the precious opportunity may 
not Im entirely lost. ^ 

LOCAL SELF-QOVEKNMENT AND BFFOUM OF 
JUDICIAL ADMINISTKATION. 

The efforts of the Congress towards the 
expansion of I^ocal Self*Government and the 
reform of the Judicial Administration have not, 
however, meiT with any encouraging success. 
Nearly thirty years have elapsed since Lord 
Bipon introduce the principle of Self-Govern- 


ment in the administration of the local affairs 
of the people in the ardent hope that it might 
prove the stepping-stone towards their attain- 
ment of National Self-Government in the 
higher administration of the country. But 
within this period the institution has not 
advanced one step forward and it is still held 
in the same leading string with which it was 
started, though it seems doubtful if in certain 
directions its tether has not been even appre- 
ciably shortened. The numb# of the municipal 
corporations, which are properly speaking the 
really self-governing bodies in the country, has 
undergone no perceptible increase, while their 
powers and privileges have clearly not been 
enhanced, although in not a few cases they 
have been ruthlessly curtailed. As regards the 
larger bodies of District and Local Boards, 
these have been practically converted into a 
department of the District Administration 
directly under the District Officer, and it cer- 
tainly looks strange that not a single District 
has been found within the lifetime of a gene- 
ration fit to he entrusted with a non-official 
chairman for this institution. Times without 
number has the Congress^ pressed for a provi- 
sional experiment which the law Expressly 
provides, and at least one Commissioner of an 
important division in Bengal strongly recom- 
mended such a trial. But a consideration of 
the official pre^stige of the District Officer, who 
must be provided ’octopus-like as it were with 
a number of tentacles to enable him to main- 
tain his position and dignity, has apparently 
over-ridden all claims of justice and fairness, 
and perhaps it would be no exaggeration to say 
that the I^ocal Self-Government Acts of the 
different provinces are to all intents and pur- 
poses a misnomer and the institutions them- 
selves have become fossilized without any possi- 
bility of growth or development, though they 
may of course be liable to further decay. There 
can be no reasonable complaint against legitl>- 
mate control. But if the Government has a 
responsibility in supervising the workings of 
these popular, institutions, it is also Aot with- 
out its corresponding obligation to foster, deve- 
lop and improve them. Control without co- 
operation is only another name for obstruction. 

It is in the air, that it is in the contemplation 
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of Gt>vernment also to officialize the Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies, which the people have 
evolved and worked out partially to relieve 
their economic pressure. It is to be hoped 
that a powerful government will not lay itself 
open to the charge of assuming the sponsor^ 
ship of institutions in whose baptism it had 
little or no hand, and however justly respon- 
sible it may feel for safeguarding the honesty 
and integrity of these institutions, it may be 
fully expected that nothing will he done either 
to stunt their growth, or to alienate popular 
sympathies and confidence from them.- 

As regards the reform of the Judicial 
Administration, the first principle enunciated 
by the Congress is practically admitted, and it 
is no longer disputed that administration 
stands in need of revission ; but here also, as 
in the case of Local Self-Government, the 
morbid bugbear of official prestige stands in 
the way. The Decentralization Commission 
simply evaded the question; but the present 
Public Service Commission will have to decide 
it either one way or the other. Various 
palliatives have been suggested by those who 
are no longer ablg to defend the existing 
system, but are at the same time unwilling to 
part with it. But these are mere makeshifts 
which can only defer and not solve the ques- 
tion. The question has considerably matured 
itself and the Congress will have to start a 
fresh campaign in the light of the Royal 
Commission’s pronoiiiicements to drive the 
discussion to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Parliamentary Enquiries. 

As has already been observed, the last Parlia- 
mentary enquiry into Indian affairs was made 
in 1854, and ever since the transfer of the 
rule to the Crown in 1858 both Parliament 
as well as the Government, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, were alike indifferent to the 
Iridian administration which was complacently 
left into Ihe bands of a close bureaucracy. 
The very first Congress of 1885 vigorously 
protested 'against this indifference, and pressed 
for a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
Indian administration. In 1897 the Welby 
Commission was appointed, and since then 
there have been the Decentralisation Commis- 
53 


sion in 1902 and the Clianaberlain 
and the Islington Commission which ore mis- 
carrying on their investigations. The (}oveni«#^ 
menfc of India also instituted the Educate 
Commission of 1882 and the Police Oam^' 
mission of 1902. Th6 results of these Commie* 
sions may not have so far come up to the 
fullest expectations of the people and may have 
in some cases proved even disappointing to*' 
them But tliey bear undoubted testimony 
to the growing interest felt both in England, 
as well as in this country, in the increasingly 
important and complicated administration of 
India. It is in the nature of all bureaucratic 
rules to accord a readier acceptance to retro* 
grade suggestions than to progressive recom- 
mendations ; but the Indian Nationalist need 
not despair. However cautious or dilatory the 
Government may be in giving effect to the 
various wholesome recommendations of these 
Commissions, it can never hope to set them 
aside. There they are among the permanent 
archives of the Government laying down 
policies and principles which may be carried 
forward, but upon which it would be difficuHi, 
if not absolutely impossible, to go back, Steiit, 
necessary changes may be deferred, but cannot 
be averted when they are pressed by the 
irresistible force of time and circumstance. 

rUBLIC MEN AND PUBLIC SPIRIT. 

The vitality of a nation is gauged by its 
power of producing capable men at all critical 
stages of its life. Mazzini and Garibaldi in 
Italy, Thiers and Gainbetta in France, Yuan shi-c • 
kai and Sun-Yet-Seii in China, Enver Bey and' 
Izzat Pasha in Turkey, — all have proved, that 
though passing through the severest ordeal' 
of their national existence, neither the Italiaoa 
nor the French, neither the Chinese 'nor the 
Turks were among the dead nations of the 
world. The Indian National Congress, though 
dealing with a subject race, labouring under 
enormous difficulties and disabilities has pro- 
duced a class of self-sacrificing, self-reliant, 
resourceful, robust and patriotic men some of 
whom, at all events, under more favourable oir-^ 
cumstances might well have taken their places 
by the side of .some of the foremost men in Eu- 
ropean politics. Their lot might have forbidden 
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them from commanding the applause of the 
political world and consigned ]|[them to the 
strictures and captious criticisms of an orthodox 
and inflated bureaucracy ; hut there are men 
among them who, if their Sovereign had com- 
manded, might have formed a cabinet or held 
a portfolio. The most obdurate of pessimists 
will probably admit and the most cynical of 
critics acknowledge, that with all their short- 
comings these men are not altogether unworthy 
products of the modern Indian renaissance 
which has dawned under the a^gis of the 
British rule. They have at all events conclu- 
sively proved that most of the Indian races 
still possess sufficient vitality and moral stamina 
to aspire to a place in the comity of civilised 
nations in the world. The public men whom 
the Congress has produced and the spirit of 
self-help which it has evoked are perhaps among 
. the most valuable working capital of the 
country. 

The Nineteen eminent Indians who have so 
far adorned the presidential chair of the Con- 
gress will no doubt go down to posterity as 
among the pioneers of Indian nation-builders. 
They are all men who have made their mark 
in Indian History. But besides these, the Con- 
gress has produced a galaxy of men of whom 
any country might be justly proud. Dr. Rajen- 
dra Lala Mitra, Rajah Peary Mohan Mukherjee, 
Sir Romesh Chander Mitter, KSir Groorudas 
Banneijoe, Mr. Monomohan Ghose, Mr. Noren- 
dra Nath Sen, Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Asutosh 
Choudhry, Mr. Baikuntn Nath Sen, Dr. Ravin- 
dra Nath Tagore, Mr. A. Rasul, Mr. Motilal 
Ghose, Mr. Kalicharan Bannerjee, and Mr. 
Bbupendra Nath Basu * in Bengal ; Mahara- 
jah Sir Luchmeswar Singh, Mr, (now Mr. 
Justice) Hasan Imam, Mr. Dip Narain Singh, 
Mr. Guruprasad Sen, and Mr. Mazar-ul Haque 
in Behar ; Pundit Ajudhya Nath, Pundit Bis- 
wambhar Nath, Dr. Sunderlal, VIr. Ganga 
Prasad Varma and Baja Rampal Singh in the 
United Provinces ; Sirdar Dayal Singh Mej- 
hatia, Lala Lajput Rai and Mr. Mahomed AH 
in the Punjab; Mr. M. G. Ranade, Mr. K. T. 
Telang, Mr. J)aji Abaji Khare, Mr. Luxman 
lifulkar, Mr. Hari Chiplankar, Mr. Bal Ganga- * 

• Slace aleoM president of the Madras Congress of 
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dhar Tilak, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullab, Dr. 
Bhandarkar, Mr. Setalvad and Mr. Mahamedali 
Jinnah in Bombay ; and Mr. Krishnaswami 
Iyer, Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, Mr. Veerara- 
ghava Achari, Mr. Ramaswami Muddaliar, Sir 
Subramaniya Iyer and Mr. Vejyaragbava Achari 
in Madras, — ail rank among tbe shining lights 
of this period. Many of these distinguished 
men would ere long have taken their places in 
the illustrious roll of the Congress Presidents 
but for premature death whicfi seems to be the 
prevailing curse of India. Tbe public services 
of some of these men have also been recognised 
by the Government, while all of them occupy 
a high position in the estimation of their coun- 
trymen as their trusted guide.s and leaders* 

THE ri'RLIC SERVICES. 

From the very beginning the Congress has 
persistently urged the larger admission of the 
children of the soil into the public services of 
tbe country, and a mere glance through the 
pages of the Civil Lists will at once show what 
substantial advancement the country has made 
in this direction. Even up to the sixties of the 
la.st century the average people were under the 
impression, that the Principal Sudder Ahieen on 
the one side and the Deputy Collector on the 
other were the highest appointments open to 
tbe children of the soil and the idea of a 
native of India sitting as a Sessions Judge or 
as a District Officer appeared only as a dream. 
The first Indian Civilian who was a Bengali 
was not appointed to his own province ; while 
the distinguished triumvirate, also Bengalis, 
who followed in the next decade, received an 
ovation upon their return in 1871 which is now 
seldom accorded to the Governor of a province. 
Whole Calcutta went to tbe Seven Tanks 
Gardens in the Belgachia Villa to witness as it 
were an exhibition of a curious specimen of 
speaking lions, brought from Europe ; while no 
less a sober person than the venerable Dr. E. 
M. Banneijee in his patriotic pride and exul- 
tation cried out at a public meeting that 
the event was tbe second great battle of 
Plassey 'fought on British soil.” Many a 
battle of Plassey ” of the same description 
have since been fought and won without attracl- 
ing much attention. Compare the earlier 
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picture of the public services with the present 
and there will be no difficulty in realising 
the actual measure of the inwardness of that 
robust optimism which possesses the minds of 
the veterans of the Congress as regards the 
‘ future prospects of the people in the adminis- 
tration of the country. Even so late as the 
eighties of the last century none dared 
seriously entertain the faintest hope of seeing 
Indians on the Council of the Secretary of 
State, or in the Executive* Councils of the 
Governments in this country, or even in a 
Provincial Board of Revenue. Yet all these 
are now accomplished facts. The Indians have 
now fully established their claims from the 
chartered High Courts and the Executive 
Governments downwards to almost every branch 
of the Civil administration, and the question 
now is only one of percentage regard being had 
to alleged efficiency of the services and exigen-' 
cies of the State. There i.s still a sharp distinc- 
tion drawn between what are called the 
Imperial and the Provincial Services in the 
general administration, as well as in the Educa- 
tion, Medical and almost all other departments 
of the State ; but this is a shallow, artificial 
devise to keep up a monopoly which cannot, 
how'ever, be long maintained, and a systematic 
vigorous campaign is all that is necessary to 
break down this racial and colour fencing 
which still bars the people’s entrance into the 
• inner sanctuary of the administration. But as 
the irritating and invidious distinction cannot 
be defended on any rational principle and as 
breaches have been effected at certain points, 
the surrender of the strongholds of a lose, 
selfish bureaucracy can only be a question of 
time. Attempts may be made, as are not 
infrequently made, to repair these breaches, 
but the ultimate fall of these citadels is 
inevitable. It is, however, a matter of great 
regret, if not . of surprise, that men are not 
wanting , even among people of this country 
who having themselves risen high in the 
rung of ^ the public services as the result 
of persistent public agitation should be among 
those who denounce such agitation lest further 
agitation might interfere with their future 
prospects. There is a grim humour about such 
an attitude which is not unlike that of a 
belated railway passenger who before he reaches 


his station eagerly wishes that the train 
be a little late ; but as soon as he ha$ <00^^ 
fortably secured his own berth begins to 
impatient that it should be any more lat#, « 
starting. Apparently with a view to cover the^ 
own selfishness theS^ good people confidently 
assert, that public agitation has stopped the 
right of public meeting and necessitated the 
Press law. But can these critics picture even 
in their own mind a public meeting without 
some sort of agitation behind it ? Or, can they 
conceivH of any use of the valued right of the 
freedom of public meeting and of speech if it 
were to be divorced from agitation either for 
the removal of existing grievances, or for the 
aequibition of fresh rights ? Public meetings 
cannot be always confined ^to singing reqviwfh 
to an ex-judge or a retired magistrate however 
brilliant his career may have been, nor does 
the salvation of the country wholly depend, 
upon the success of a few subservient officers 
who seem to have learnt the art of kicking 
the ladder behind” almost to gymnastiq 
perfection. As for the new Press Aot» or the 
other repressive measures which the Govern*- 
ment has latterly introduced, it is the grossest 
ignorance that can attribute these to public 
agitation which the British constitution not 
only allows, but also encourages. Even the 
authors of these reactionary measures did not 
Nattribute them to public agitation, but to some;, 
other condition too well known to require any 
particular reference. It is healthy agitation 
that invigorates public life in every civjlised 
country ; and .it is a well-recognised fact that . 
it is opposing fprees which in their resultant 
action keep up the vitality of a system 
and serve to maintain and strengthen it. 
Those who are afraid of agitation and ena* 
moured of the calm repose of an easy*goiog» 
smooth, indolent life ought to remember that 
the stagnant water of a pool, though trans- 
parent and tempting to the naked eyOf is 
always full of noxious germs and injurious 
to the system ; while the muddy water of thti^ 
running stream is not only wholesome to 
drink, but is also fertilising to the ground 
which it inundates/ 

TH£ YOUNG MifiN VOLUNTEKHti. 

Another achievement of which the Congress* 
may justly be proud is the healthy and vigorous 
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impetus which it has given to the develop- 
ment of moral courage and discipline of the 
Indian youths. The system of “ Volunteers/* 
which was first introduced in connection with 
the Second Congress held in 1886 and was 
more f'.illy organised in JNftidras in the follow- 
ing year, was a very useful insiitution for the 
training of our young men not only for the 
immediate object with which it was .started, 
but also for preparing them become proper 
and efficient citizen-soldiers for the battle of 
life. These “Volunteers” no doubt came to 
carry a bad odour with the authorities at a 
subsequent stage and in connection with a 
situation for which no one })erhaps deplored 
more deeply or suffered more grievously than 
the Congressmen ; but the Indian public have 
never been able to divest themselves of the 
belief that the “(Congress Volunteers ” were 
really more sinned against than sinning and 
that they had a bad name given to them only 
to justify their being afterwards hanged for it. 
If their open and occasional services to the 
Congress really could have anything to do with 
the secret, abominable practices of a disreput- 
able gang of fanatics, why, then the drilling 
and the gymnastic exercises in the schools and 
even the laboratories in the colleges, for which 
the Gtovernment itself so amply and generous- 
ly provided, might with equal, if not greater, 
propriety have been held responsible for these 
untoward and disgraceful developments. It 
seems to have been well remarked by a shrewed 
Frenchman that “ when John Jiull begins to 
suspect he generally begins at the wrong end.” 
This suspicion has no doubt .succeeded in a 
large measure in segregating the youths of the 
country, not sparing even young men in 
colleges, from the spiiere of all political 
activities ; but no reasonable explanation is 
forthcoming ns to how beardless b^ys are 
strangely developing criminal instincts and 
dispositions being practically confined within 
what may not be improperly called as insecure 
gaols under a strict politico-educational sur- 
veillance. In a laudable anxiety to protect 
the boys the^ schools have been practically 
converted into plague camps where, complete- 
ly out off from the bracing atmosphere of 
healthy public influence, these unsuspecting 
a^d impressionable innocents fall easy prey to 


the insidious, pestilential spirits which are 
abroad and which working in secret find 
ample opportunity to penetrate into the closest 
recesses to misguide these immature lads under 
grossest misrepresentations and allure them to 
their ultimate ruin. It seems extremely 
doubtful if the moral nature of man can be 
entirely governed by physical laws and regula- 
tions. 8tunt that nature in its normal develop- 
ment in one direction, it will burst out in a 
malignant growth in anotlier. Besides, there 
are to be found a few black sheep in almost 
every flock to poison the rest. Thus schools 
may be bai ricaded and students segregated and 
circularized ; but there seems to be no island 
of Juan Ferniindez where a resourceful mind 
may not devise means for ils occupation and 
ultimately escape out of it. It seems a grievous 
mistake to exclude impressionable young 
minds altogether from the chastening influence 
of public opinion and try to turn useful 
citizens out of cloisters and dormatories. The 
public is a great monitor and a force, and 
if it sometimes misleads, it oftener exercises 
a healthy inliuence in sliaping and moulding 
social life. Whatever that Tuay be, the (Con- 
gress Volunteers practically discharged from 
the Congress service have found scope for more 
active occupation in other and more useful 
directions. Mr. Cxokhale’s “ Servants of India ” 
in Bombay and Mr. Krishnakumar Mitra’s 
“ Irregulars ” in Bengal are highly useful 
bodies whose invaluable services in times of 
distress and difficulty have not failed some- 
times to elicit the unstinted approbation and 
admiration of even responsible officers of 
(rovernment. They may not yet be recognized 
as occasional, useful adjuncts to the adminis- 
tration ; but they are undoubtedly a most 
valuable help to the public on many a press- 
ing occasion. (Jn the whole these institutions 
are a training academy for the Indian youths 
which have made them ever so manly, so 
enduring, so courageous, so resourceful and so 
self-sacrificing in their life and conduct. 

TUB EXPANSION OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

Among the many minor reforms effected at 
the instance of the Congress may be mentioned 
the increase in the taxable minimum for the 
Income Tax ; the raising of the age-limit for 
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the Civil Service Examination ; a further exten- 
sion of Trial by Jury thoufirh on a very limited 
scale; a partial redress of forest grievances; 
the re-imposition of the import duties on 
cotton, though with a countervailing excise 
duty on the indigenous products which practi- 
cally operates ns a protection to British 
manufactures, and the repeal of the English 
duty on Silver plates, for all of which the Con- 
gress carried on a persistent agitation both in 
this country as well as in England. But by far 
the greatest political achievement of the Con- 
gress is perhaps the reform and expansion of 
the Legislative Councils and the appointment 
of Executive Councils for the major provinces 
in which at least one Indian member has found 
a place. All the provinces and administrations, 
whether under Lieutenant-Governors or Chief 
Commissioners, are provided with local Legis- 
lative Councils of their own. The number of 
members for the Councils has been increased 
and the area of representation considerably 
widened. The right of interi)ellation with the 
power of patting supplementary cpiestions and 
the right of moving resolutions and introducing 
Bills, arj all important privileges secured, the 
value of which cannot he under-estimate<l. Ihe 
Congress strenuously fought for these reforms 
ever since 1885, and it is these substantial 
privileges, which were partially conceded in 
1892 and more fully granted in 1910, that 
have led many an alarmist to cry ‘halt’ and 
to urge that the Congress having achieved its 
main object has no just ground for its further 
existence. To the Indian Nationalist, however, 
it is only the thin end of the wedge, and if ever 
there was a time to strike vigorously that time 
has now arrived. The Congress has never 
made any secret of its ultimate goal, and while 
that goal is yet faintly looming in the dim, dis- 
tant future, it cannot afford to rest on its oars, 
nor regard its mission as even partially fulfilled. 
If the attainment of national Self-Government 
within the Empire is its aim, if India is to 
throw oflf the yoke of a Dependency and ac- 
quire the status of a Dominion, "then it must 
be admitted that the Congress has only just 
entered on a career of useful existence'and that 
these reforms mark only the beginning and 
not the end of its arduous task. It is no doubt 


a matter of rejoicing that a breach has at Iasi 
been effected in the outer ramparts of a bena- 
voleut Despotism ; but if the inner citadel be 
the real objective it would be simply foolish to 
pass the live-long day in only dancing and 
revelling over that Breach. Besides, what are 
the reforms that have really been effected ? 
Without being guilty of want of proper appre- 
ciation it seems quite permissible to point out, 
that these reforms are mere faint adumbrations 
of a rough political sketch the full representa- 
tion of which in its true colours has yet to be 
evolved. It is only the shadow and not the 
real substance which has been thrown on the 
screen. The representation granted is still very 
inadequate and the electorates highly defective ; 
the majority is still with the Government and 
where it has been conceded to the people it is 
simply nominal and illusory.* The representa- 
tives of the people have yet no control over 
the finances and the resolutions which they are 
privileged to move, and upon which they are 
entitled also to divide the councils, too often 
prove to be the proverbial Dead-Sea Apple that 
crumbles to the touch. They have yet flo 
binding force and cannot influence the policy 
of Government, As regards the substantial 
modiflcation introduced in the composition of 
the Executive Councils of both the Imperial 
and the Provincial Governments it has to be 
noticed, that public opinion does not count for 
anything and popular representatives of unques- 
tioned ability, judgment and independence, who 
fought for the reform, are carefully excluded 
from the list. ]\L-n like Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, • 
Mr. (t K. Gokhale,* Mr. Surendra Nath Ban- 
nerjee and T)r. Ra.slibehary Ghose have no 
place in these Councils, and the people cannot 
be very much blamed if they still labour under 
the impression that the bureaucracy are ill- 
•disposed to admit their equals and that there 
is still a marked tendency to take away with 
one hand what is given with the other. The 
voice of the people thus still continues to be 
practically the same cry in the wilderness tba£ 
it used to be before, with this difference that, 

AIm! Mr. Qokbal^ is no more! Since these pages 
were sent to the press the saintly politician has passed 
away leaving a void in this ill-fated country which is net 
likely to be soon filled up. 
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that voice has tband a channel for its articula- 
tion and cannot now be stifled. People are 
not therefore wanting who honestly think, that 
the present Councils are at best counterfeit 
representations of representative institutions 
as understood in the Brjittsh constitution. They 
certainly bear a striking family resemblance 
to not a few of the mimic refi)rms which have 
found their way in this country and among 
which mention may be made of the system of 
trial with the aid of assessors with which a 
renowned political juggler, more than thirty 
years ago, hoodwinked the people of this coun- 
try as being a fair substitute for Trial by Jury. 
From this, however, it must not be inferred 
that these reforms are altogether discounted. 
In fact ttfey are neither such shams as some 
hyper-critics among us would represent them 
to be ; nor are they the very ({uintessence of 
British statesmanship as Sir Valentine Chirol 
and others of his school would have us believe. 
They undoubtedly mark a distinct advance in 
Indian politics and constitute a substantial 
instalment of political enfranchisement of the 
people. If they have done nothing else, these 
reforms must be admitted to have furnished 
the people with powerful weapons for clearing 
the ground before them, while they are not yet 
out of the wood. Lord Morley’s imagination 
may not be able to pierce through the prevail- 
ing gloom to catch the faintest glimpse of 
India’s future destiny ; but all the same he may 
have been the unconscious instrument in the 
hand of an inscrutible Providence to work 
out her salvation, and it may be the proud 
privilege of the future historian to reckon him 
as the Simon deMontfort of an Indian Parlia- 
ment. The Congress from the very outset 
pressed either for the abolition or for the 
reform of the Council of the Secretary of State, 
Although no statutory reform has yet been 
introduced, the appointment of two Indians to 
this Council has gone a great way towards a 
feir recognition of the principle of representa- 
tion in this Council so persistently advocated 
by the Congress ; while the recent attempt of 
Lor^ Crewe for the reform of this Council was 
.a^i^tfgary of considerable importance towards 
Ji 'l^isfaotory solution of the question, though 
.tttffbrtttnately that attempt has proved abortive 
et least for the present. 


Such is the brief snrvey of the work done 
by the Congress during the last twenty-eight 
years of its existence. Apart from its political 
aspects the Congress has been the fountain- 
head and mainspring of not a few of the activi- 
ties which have manifested themselves in Vari- 
ous directions during the last quarter of a 
cenjiury and inspired the people with ideas of 
a nobler, manlier and healthier life. 

THE NATIVE STATES — aJT OBJECT-LESSON. 

It may not be in the recollection of many 
at this distance of time, that at one of the 
early stages of the Congress a question was 
actually raised and discussed in the Press as to 
whether the sphere of the movement should 
not be extended to the independent Native 
States. It was, however, wisely decided that 
the subjects of these States should be left to 
themselves and the work of the Congress con- 
fined to British India only. But the blessed 
contagion did not take much time in crossing 
the frontiers and spreading far beyond the 
British territories when the echo of the Con- 
gress was also heard in some of these independ- 
ent principalities, although it was there the 
Princes rather than the People who look time 
by the forelock and adopted the initiative in 
advanced administration. The enlightened 
rulers of Baroda, Mysore and Travancore have 
set an example even to the paramount power 
the significance of which cannot be lost upon 
the minds of the more advanced British sub- 
jects. Much has been said and written on the 
supposed differences between the East and the 
West and where logic has failed fallacies have 
been invoked to support the contention that 
India is constitutionally unfit for the advanced 
institutions of the West and that no attempt * 
can therefore be made to cultivate them even 
in a hot-house in this country. But these 
Indian Princes have, among other things, con- 
clusively proved that representative institu- 
tions are not altogether foreign to Indian 
instincts and that there need be no nervousness 
about either the introduction of free and com* 
pulsory education among the masses, or in the 
separation of the judicial and the executive 
functions of a State. What a sad commentary 
this to the vacillating policy of a mighty, 
distrastful bureaucracy ! 



Saints Manickavachakaf and Apptar/ 

BY MR. M. S. POORNALINGAM PILLAI, B.A., L.T. 

MANIOKAVACHAKAB. 


1 INCB the publication of the translation of 
U Thiriimchakam into English by the late 
Rev. Dr, Pope, the name of this saint which 
is a household word in all South Indian 
Saiva homes has gained celebrity, and his 
sacred volume has been well thumbed by foreign 
scholai'B who have written theses on the Saint's 
conception of God, on his teachings, and on his 
life of devotfon. Ths Age of Ma/ifiickcivachakar by 
Mr. S. A. Thirumalaikolundu Pillai, B A., was a 
pioneer work in the line and roused the dormant 
Dravidian intellect into activity. It raised quite 
a storm of controversy, and the interest created 
by it has not abated. The age question has been 
tackled by every ambitious student of Tamil 
literature, though no satisfactory solution of the 
mystery enshrouding it has been arrived at. The 
form, the rhythm, and the matter of the Saiva 
Psalter have sot the student of modern research 
to question the priority of the Saint lo the three 
great Devara hymners. The modern character of 
the gem-like lyrics lends colour to the view of his 
posteriority, and tho omission of his name from 
the Tamilian hagiology prepared by St. Sun- 
darar reinforces it. The explanations generally 
offered for this non-mention— -that Manicka- 
vachakar trod the highest path of Sanmarga, in 
which separate personal identity as lord and 
servant was impossible, and was therefore distinct 
from the reputed Servants of God or Thondors, or 
that the comprehensive phrase ‘ poets that serve 
not God falsely ' included him— are more ingeni- 
ous than convincing. The reference to King 
Arimarthana Pandya offers no clue to the deter- 
mination of the ago question as epigraphy is 
silent about it. Some shreds of historical evi- 
dence have, however, been afforded by the Saint's 
Kovaij which makes' mention of Varaguna Pan- 
dyan who lived in the early part of the ninth 
century, and by his conversion of the Ceylon 
Buddhists, which is corroborated by tho Raja- 
ratnakari of Ceylon and which is alleged to have 
occurred in the latter half of the ninth century. 
These go to show that our Saint must have lived 
after the days of St, Sundarar. Bift one thing 
wo have to reckon with before hazarding this 

» Continuation of the eeries on Tamil Saints begun in 
the April Number* . 


conclusion. Did the Cdylon Buddhist conversmn 
at Chidambaram take place when there were no 
Buddhists in South India ? In the days of 
Appar and St. Jnanasambandar, Buddhism and 
Jainism had to be fought against very seriously 
and overthrown in order to propagate Hinduism. 
That the Buddhists came all the way from 
Ceylon to Chidambaram to hold a disputation with 
Saint Manickavachakar there points to a time 
long anterior to the prevalence of Buddhism in 
South India. Whatever his age, his heart^melt* 
ing strains bear their charm with them and are 
held as a precious and sacred heirloom by every 
worshipper of Siva in tho peninsula. 

The story of this Hammer of the Buddhists 
is briefly told. He was a Brahmin by birth and a 
native of Vathavur in the Pandyan kingdom. He 
was known as Yathavurar. In his teens he mas- 
tered the liberal arts and his reputation for leam** 
ing reached the ears of the King Arimarthaqa 
Pandya. He was appointed Prime Minister and 
dubbed Thennavan Brahmaroyan. One day intrf<* 
ligenco was carried to the king of the arrival df 
very fine horses at a Chola port, and the king, 
fond of a large stud ^deputed the Prime Minister 
to buy them. He took plenty of money from 
the royal treasury and started. When he ap- 
proached Perunthurai, his ears were assailed by a 
hum of prayers from a neighbouring grove. Curio- 
sity led him thither. He went and saw and was 
conquered. An aged Brahmin surrounded by a 
host of devotees ollered up their prayers. The 
meditative soul of the visitor was enraptured, and 
in his ecstasy ha forgot his mission altogether. 
The royal treasure with him was spent in the 
ceremony of his initiation and in the building of a 
Siva temple. He lived the life of a Yogi. His 
followers reported the matter to the king whose 
ire knew no bounds and who immediately sent for 
his Prime Minister. The defaulting minister 
obeyed the summons and told the king that the 
horses would be brought home on the auspicious 
Mula day in the month of Auvani (AugUst-Sep- 
tember). Through divine grace very fine borMS 
arrived on the appointed day, and, when examin- 
ed, they were good in every point. Night fell 
and the horses were stabled. All ftight terrible 
howls were heard, and the dawn discovered a pack 
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of jackals that had devoured the royal stud. The 
kinfi:*s disappointment was very keen, and the 
minister’s woes began. He was harnssed in every 
way : he was ordered to stand in the sun at mid- 
day. The howling pack too vanished. The royal 
displeasure was unbounded. Just at this juncture 
the Vaigai flooded all,. oV a sudden. It was 
construed as an act of divine displeasure at the 
infliction on the saint. The king soon perceived 
the hand of God in the whole affair and recognis- 
ed the greatness of his minister. So he let him 
go unmolested any further. 'J’ho devotee went 
from shrine to shrine and sang hyTnn.s. His 
travels extended from ThondainiMndalam in the 
North to Ceylon or the island of Jjjinka in tlie 
South. In the Il.i Nadu lie came acro.ss Buddhists 
and longed to establish the siipeiiority of Saivaism 
in the land. The parties agreed to meet at 
Chidambaram. The Ceylon kiiig was accompanied 
by his dumb daughter and the Chola king wit- 
ne.ssed the heated C()ntrovei\sy between the 
Buddhist guru and the Saiva propagandist. The 
Buddhist congregation was diimfounded, and 
the dumb princess met all the ai'guments of the 
Buddhist high-priest. The Thiruchal.il hymn 
embodies it. Tbo Ceylon arrivals embraced 
Saivaism in a body. Thereafter the saint lived 
a life of utter rcriuiiciation till he paid his debt 
to nature at the sacred town of Chidambaium. 
According to th(j legem! , he went to the temple 
accompanied by a large concourse of people who 
had questioned him aV)out the esf)teric meaning 
of his Ivovai (Triivukovaiyar) and was scon no 
more. At the time of his death he had hardly 
completed his thirty- second yo.ir. 

In this brief account of the .saint’s life 
two things will strike the modei'ii reader as 
passing strange, to wit, the minister’s de- 
reliction of duty and tlu^ divine dishonesty in 
the jackal miracle. Duty is the stern daughter 
of the voice of God, as Wordsworth says. When 
a higher duty calls, the lowcu- i.s .sunendered, and 
worldly wisdom, for the lack of which one human 
being finds fault with another, proves to bo the 
vanity of vanities -vanilas vanitatem. The 
jackal mir.acle has nothing to do with the^story of 
the minister’s life, and some ingenious myth- 
monger has woven it dexterously into his life- 
story. ‘ When bale is next God is next ’ i.s a 
common saying. In the Marutha country 
jackals abound, and the great metamorpboser, one 
of whose sports is the miracle of the tfackal con- 
ymion (Ahaval IF, Thiru Eaaravu, stanza I and 
Anandamalai stanza 7), probably used'it to awaken 
the spiritual nature of the king, all money 


and passion forespent. The dumb princess find- 
ing speech in the twinkling of an eye is a case 
of physico-psychological development. Certain 
organs and powers mature late, and their maturity 
depends on some psychological moment, as when 
the disputation was keen and hottest between the 
rival religious representatives which the princess 
was witnessing. The religiously inclined attribute 
this sudden flowering of the latent power to the 
grace of (^od, as God fulfils himself in many 
ways inscrutable by humnii kind. 

As a poet Manickavachakifr holds a high place 
ill thei'oll of Tamil singers. The large use of the 
viruttam metre, a metre foreign to the Tamil lan- 
guage and introduced into it at a later time, against 
the indigenous metre.s — ahaval and venba — used 
only in six of the fifty-two lyrics that compose 
the Psalter, proves that the .singer belongs to a 
transition time between tbe giant bards of old 
and the flashy idle singers of the empty day. The 
imagery used is partly Vedic and partly mytho- 
logic— an incongruous mixture sometimes of 
both. The rhythm of the v(3rsc}S is sweet, meloili- 
ous, and entrancing, and it has passed into a pro- 
verb that he whose heart does not melt at the 
hearing of Maiiickavachakar’s lyrics will melt at 
none. 

A key to tin* esoteric significance of each lyric 
has been furnished, and *ulio o)*thodo,\ Saivites 
appreciate the exposition of the under- currents 
of liigli vliought and noble pliilosopljy — Maya and 
it,s de.struction, kharma and its fruits, hhakti and 
its virtuc.s, incarnation and evolution, divine 
grace and moksha. roltri Jldnh Ahaval deals with 
the gene.sis of the world and de.sijribes a pilgrim’s 
progres.s. Thirnpalli Klmhi or * the morning 
hymn’ is a trumpet-call to the awakening man to 
devote his recou[)od energies and apply his renew- 
ed and refreshed vigour to tbo attainment of 
salvation. Thiru pacalli or the ‘ Sacred Lily ’ 
treat-s of the ‘ release from the dark world of 
maya ’ and of the ways in which such a consumma- 
tion can he had. 

According to tlie veteran Tamil scholar of 
England wlio lived and died in his devotion to 
Tamil literature, “ Manickavachakar was a strange 
mixture of St. l^aul and St. Francis of Assisi 
(not without something of St. Dominic).” 

** This day in Thy mercy unto me thou didst drive 

Away the darkness, and stand ns the Rising Sun, 
Of this thy waj’ of rising — there being naught 

Else but Thou — 1 thought without thought. 

I drew nearer and nearer to Thee, tvewring away 
Atoni hy fitoTiiy till I was one with Thee, 

0 Siva ! dweller in the great Holy Shrine,” 
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An elder contemporary of St. J nana Samban- 
dha and one who is known to us by the endearing 
appellative of * Father ' used by the precocious 
Sisu, Marulneekiar (the Dispeller of Darkness) — 
that was the name given by his parents Pugala- 
nar and Mathiniar — was a Vollala of Thiru 
Amoor in the modern district of Cuddalore. 
Thirunavukkarasu, or Yakisa, was a God-given 
name and signifies * the lord of the tongue ’ or 
the ‘ master of speech.’ By the heretics he was 
called Dharmmena, the general of the dharmas. 

Between the contemporaries and some time 
companions, there is a wide gulf in many 
respects. St. Sambanda had a brief spell of 
existence whereas St. Appar was an octo- 
genarian. If the former was a self-assertor, the 
latter was a quiet humble man ; if the former was 
a dogmatist, the latter was a silent philosopher ; 
if the former was endowed with divine wisdom, 
the latter had his wealth of experience and divine 
gmce ; if the former prided on his muttamil 
scholarship, the latter earned the title of 
* Yakisa.* 

The main events of the life of St. Appar are 
the sisterly devotion, « his apostasy, his bitter 
persecution, his re-conversion, his journeys and 
miracles, and his final exit. 

When his only sister Tilatha Yadhiar was a 
budding virgin, her father shuffled ofiT his mortal 
coil and her mother ascended the funeral pyre. 
The young Marulneekiar, her child -brother, was 
her sole comfort and consolation ; and when her 
afflanced groom, Kalipagaiyar, a P.illava general, 
died a heroic death in the battlefield, the 
virgin would commit Sati^ but her tender 
thoughts for her orphan brother saved her 
from the catastrophe. She devoted her life to 
the service of God and to the well-being of her 
brother. In his early years he fell into the 
hands of the Jains in the monastery of Patali- 
putra and embraced the new cult with all his 
heart. He turned out a savant in it and was 
dubbed Dharma Sena. He enjoyed all the privi- 
leges of his high position and forgot his home 
and his disconsolate sister. He probably had a 
royal brid^ and l^d a full quiver of them. 
His family life as a Jain was not wholly happy, 
and in his chagrin and vexation his thoughts 
turned homeward. He conceived the greatest 
contempt for the ascetic life lived by the Sha- 
manas. When he tvas in a dilemmay the prayers 
54 


of his sister were heard, and Dharma Sena feU a 
prey to severe colic, a foul disease, which made 
him feel that he was spread on a rack and tor- 
tured. The Jain monks tried their level best to 
cure him of the dire malady but did it in vain. 
The young man then thought of his sister and 
her god, and sent a secret messenger to her with 
his thousand apologies and regrets and imploring 
her to take him back. Blood is thicker than 
water. Her affection overcame her. The 
brother was taken into her loving care, and, by 
the Grace of God and by her kind tendance, was 
relieved of his intestinal pains. He had all the 
enthusiasm of a convert and dedicated his life to 
the service of God. But the Jains would not let 
him go. The Pallava king Kadava was a Jain, 
and the Jain apostate was hauled up before him 
for his desertion. Bitter perdbcution began. 
Among the tortures inflicted on him were 
shutting him up for a se’nnight in a burn- 
ing kiln, administering poison, laying him before 
a rut elephant, and exposing him to the 
perils of the sea with a stone tM to his body. 
All these ordeals he stood with a bold heart, 
relying on the power and grace of Siva. The 
hymns uttered on these momentous occasions are 
redolent of fervour and lovOi and absolute resig- 
nation to the will of God. Their melody is as 
unsurpassed as the singer’s devotion. They con- 
tain verses that have become familiar quotations. 
^Namarkum kudi alloam namanai anjoam ’ ‘Nam- 
anjuvathu yathontumillai anja varuvathu millai. 
The ^ Masil veenai ’ hymn, the ‘ Sunnaven Santhana 
hymn, and the ^Namachivaya’ padigam are the most 
popular of the songs uttered by the saint. When 
he came ashoro at Turupathiripuliyur, New 
Town, Cuddalore, he addressed the deity as mother, 
father, and sister, and his heart overflowed with 
love and gratitude for his rescue. He then resid- 
ed with his sister at Thiruvathigai Yirattanam 
and partook of her daily duties in the temple. The 
Pallava king who knew that all his trials had end- 
ed in a fiasco felt the greatness of the sufferer and, 
turned a worshipper of Siva. He pulled down 
the Jain monasteries in his region and used the 
materials in constructing a magnificent temple at 
Gunathara Yicharam. There ended the chapter 
of bigotry and intolerance and bitter religious 
persecution. • 

As fire in ]^ood, as ghee in milk. 

The Lum’nous One lies hid within. 
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First fix th6 churning rod of Love, ' 

Pass round the cord, Intelligence, 

Then twirl, — and (Jlod will bless thy sight.” 

“ Ho our Mother, and Father, He our brother 

[and sister. 

He the Creator of the three Worlds, if we 

I can Jemember in our heart. 
The Beloved of the Gods and the Dweller 

I in the Flower City, 
Will be the Unseen Helper of all.” 

These verses show the spirit and trend of the 
saint’s thoughts, and the Unseen Helper, approach- 
ed with an intelligent love, was his sheet anchor. 
Xho hymn entitled ‘ Death of Sin ’ or ‘ Pava 
Nasam ’ will sullice to attune the heart of a 
modern thinker God ward and tells in plain terms 
that all external rites and ceremonies, ablutions 
and charities, learning and fasting are of no avail 
unless the heart is pure and the conscience clear 
and the true religious spirit of personal love and 
devotion to God permeates and enthuses the 
man. “ The Kingdom of God belongs not to the 
most enlightened but to the best ; nnd the best 
man is the most unselfish man.” A rendering of 
the hymn in English is subjoined, as it embodies 
the practical philosophy and religion of the ideal 
devotee : 

1 . “ From hold of moral blame and sin, 

O Ye who would be truly free ! 

Adore the holy feet of Him, 

Our Dancing Lord, nnd think of Him 
With love and joy. The Watcher will 
With you abiding grant His grace. 

2. What though ye bathe in Ganga’s stream ? 
What though ye bathe in Kavri's flow ? 
What though ye bathe in waters, cool 
And sweet to smell, oil’ Comorin ? 

What though ye bathe in waving seas ? 

It boots him nought who does not feel 
That everywhere the Lord pervades. 

,'1. What though ye be groat doctors wise ? 
What though ye hear the Sastras read ? 
What though the duty ye assume 
Of doling out cooked food and gifts ? 

What though ye know the eight, ote, two ? 
It boots him nought who does not feel 
The noble truth that God is love. 

4, What though ye chant the Vedas four? 
What though yo learn the Scriptures all ? 
What though ye daily teach Ethics ? 

What though ye know the sciences six ? 
Avails it nought to all hut those 
That think of Him, Our Lord that is. 


5. What though ye go at dawn and bathe ? 
What though ye do each act by rule ? 

What though ye sacrifices make ? 

Avails it nought to all but those 

That speak of Him, the blessing Lord. 

6. AVhat though \'0 roam through lands and 

[ wilds ? 

What though ye faultless penance make ? 
What though ye give up eating meat 
And heavenward look ? N one wins reward 
But those that praise tjy^e knowing Lord. 

7. What though in false disguise ye move? 
What though ye mortify your flesh ? 

None wins a meed but those that sing 
The Lord that dances in the Void. 

8. What though your views are proper, true? 
What though yo fast ? Upon a hill 
What though ye make a penance great ? 
What though ye bathe and show you fair ? 

It hoots none aught hut those that feel 
That all through time the Lord perdiires. 

9. What though in million waters ho Kithe, 

If foi‘ the Lord he bears no love. 

Ho peers the fool who water pours 
Within a pot with holes and shuts 
The lid, and thinks the water safe. 

10. What though one pairjful penance make ? 
Unless he clings to the feet of HiiA 
That crushed him who would lift His mount. 
For all he does no meed he wins.” 

During his visits to the temples, about one 
hundred and thirty two in number, in the penin- 
sula three incidents worthy of note occurred, 
and they must not be passed over. The first is 
his meetings with the child-saint at Srikari, 
Thiru Arur, and Thiriip-Pumthuiuthi and their 
joint miracle at Vedaranyani ; the second, his 
fellowship with the Vedic Brahmin Saint Appiidhi 
at Thingalur and the resuscitation of his cobra- 
bitten son ; and the third, his very trying journey 
to Mount Kailas and his death. We have already 
touched on the mutunl admiration of the older 
.and the younger s.aint. Their joint miracle at 
Thiruni.irjiikadu, or Vedaranyani, is fraught with 
many a useful lesson. At the request of the 
precocious Sarnbandha, Appar hymned a prayer to 
God for the opening of the front gates of the 
inner shrine there, and the . doors flow open 
only with th4 last quatrain. They shut again 
when his companion sang for it. This inci- 
dent is, we think, symbolic of the neglect of 
the study of the Vedas and Upanishads in 
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Sanskrit, partly owing to the prevalence of heresy 
in the land and partly to the narrow prejudice 
and selfishness of thA privileged custodians of the 
‘divine' language. Thanks to the unceasing 
labours of the heretic Jains, the exclusive spirit 
gave way and the sacred lore was thrown open to 
all irrespective of caste, creed, or colour. It 
proved beyond a doubt that every language 
including Tamil was ‘ divine,’ and the Divine 
Word was acceptable to God. The shutting of 
the gates by the child pi'odigy symbolises the 
conservative tendency in all men to preserve 
their own free from degeneration and decay. 
The next incident connected with the loving and 
loveable Appudhi serves a double purpose. It 
shows the popularity of Appar in his own day for 
his charity and pure life, the absence of the 
sectarian spirit in those days, and, above all, the 
touch of nature, selfless and loving, that makes 
the whole world kin. The good heart of the 
parent and the pure life of the saint manifested 
themselves in the earnestness with which he 
wrought for the restoration of life to the dead 
child. His resolute march to Mount Kailas 
discovers the strength and wholeheartedness of 
his devotion despite his frail constitution and the 
spirit of daring adventure in the perilous northern 
regions. In short, Appar was a champion of 
cosmopolitanism in life, in religion, and in Ian- 
guage-learning, and laid stress on love of God and 
man against all rituals as the opener of the por- 
tals of eternity. In one of his extempore ell’u- 
sions at Thiruvottiyur, who cjinnot find <Jod has 
found a happy expression : 

“ With the boat of Manas and the oar of 

[Bhuddhi, 

With anger laden one crosses the raging sea, 

He founders against the rock of passion and 

[knows not Ood. 

Grant me the wisdom to know Thee, O Lord 

I of Thiruvottiyur.” 

After his southern tour to Harneswaram and 
other holy pLces, he stayed at Thirupukalur, 
where he poured his fervid love in many a sacred 
song, overcjime many a temptation, performed his 
sacred duties with an unflinching heart and held 
fast to the feet of the most merciful God. His 
last hymn in that locality is most pathetic and 
was almost the swan-song of the saint. It begins 
with ‘Yennukane Yensolli Yennukeno* and closes 
with ‘To thy foot alone, I make my way, 0 blessing 
Lord dwelling at Purapukalur.* Evidently the 
saint lived a life of celibacy after his reconversion, 
and his poetry is silent on the point. His long 


• • 

life of piety and purity is a lesson to many a 
seeker after God. * He knew aqd expressed the 
transitoriness and emptiness of things mundane, 
and the everlastingness and enduringuess of life 
spiritual, and showed by precept and example how 
to live an ideal higher life. 

“ Who is father and who mother, who 
brother and sister, who the wife and son ? 
Whence came you ? Where arc you going ? 

How false '( Don’t delight. 

0 men, hoar you my simple word ! He 
whose crown with shining snake and 
crescent moon is adorned. 

My father is. His name, Namasivaya, utter^ 
ing Heaven sure you reach.” 

More than three hundred hymns go by his 
name, and they have been arranged in three 
orders, forming the fourth, fifth and sixth thiru- 
murais. The first collection comprises Tfairu 
Nerisai and Thiru Virutham, the second Kurun- 
thogai, and the last Thiru thand^kam. Though 
he was not a great motrist as Saint Sambandha, 
all his hymns are noted for their choice diction, 
their elevating sentiments, and their melting 
strains. More than all bis soul-outpourings in 
touching verses was his cheipiered life, innocent 
and pure, in which his soul passed from the hell 
of Jainism through the purgatory of his ancestir^l 
faith to the heaven of bliss. 

Appar’s hymns are often called the ‘ written 
Vediis ’ os distinguished from the Vedas orally 
delivered, and are said to be divinely inspired or 
‘ Arul vakku.’ His Devaraiii jis a whole gives us 
a vivid picture of the past and is a Saivaite code. 
Divine worship vras never done by a proxy. 
Bhaktas and non-bhakfcas formed the two races 
of mankind, and birth and calling had nothing to 
do with the rank of a man. Even the Pulaya 
with a loathesonfie body and flaying the cow for his 
meat would bo hoimreil were he a devout worshipper 
of Sivam. Though he was hard upon heresy 
(Tliiru Arur Proverbs), he seldom refmined from 
giving the devil his due. He liked the non- 
killing doctrine of the Jains but condemned their 
matorialism and atheism and their filthy habits. 
The love of the family forms the subject of 
‘ Thiru nilai kudi ' from the pen of an ideal 
ascetic. As a Vellala his verses are replete with 
his agricultural lore, and metaphors and similes 
from the cultivation of fields crop up at every 
turn as copiously as from the arts of navigation 
and war. His poems preach optimism, but never 
pessimism or rnisanthVopism. Fatalism is shun- 
ned. “ Vithiyundentu solla vendav^ Nenjam^^ 
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(Thiru Neithanam 2). A Saivite should prefer a 
simple vegetarian diet composed of rice, milk, 
curds, ghee and vegetables, eat it in modera* 
tion, and be convivial. He should be neat 
and clean and may use flowers (jasmine, lotus, 
violets) and perfumes (the sandal paste). He 
should help beggars lest.hd go to hell. ** Irappa- 
varkku Eaya vaithar Ycpavarkku Arulum Yai* 
thar, Karappavar Thank-atkellam kadu Nara> 
kangal Vaitthar” (Thiruvaiyaru, i. 10). He 
should make a comparative study of religions 
(Athi Puranam, ii, 4) and of languages (Thiru 
A'rai Vadathali, ii. 9). Like Sivam, he should 
be merciful, loving, forgiving, sympathetic, 
pure, innocent, prayerful and hospitable (Thiriik' 
kantappur Thiru Thandakam, 2^4). He should 
be courteous and polite to those from whom 
he differs and seek divine help at all times. 
Besides being a code for the Saivite, his Hevarain 
is a repertory of his experiences and observations 
of nature. The mountain and the sea appealed 
to Appar most powerfully, and the musician res- 
ponded to them most ecstatically. The trees and 
their verdure, the ministrels on their boughs, the 


beasts that roam, the rise and course of rivers 
and the waterfalls, had a fascination for him. 
The beach, the horizon, the slowly emerging ships, 
the wet sands, the tiny mollusca, the surging 
waves, the sea gulls, the fisher folk with their 
oysters — all these attracted him most. (Thiru- 
valampuram, Thiru vottiyur, Thiruk kalumalam 
lyrics). These things interested him, not for 
their own sake, but because they offered sugges- 
tions of sacredness and divine immensity, power, 
and grace. In short, the short and sweet and 
impromptu hymns of App'Sr, treasuring up high 
and noble sentiments in apparently simple lan- 
guage, make a goodly volume of beautiful poetry 
and form the scripture of the Saivite for his daily 
study and prayer and for divination in all 
temporal concerns of great consetpience. 

liJBLIOUHAPHV. 

Sekkilar’s Pefriyapuranam. 

Mr. Tanickachala Mudeliar’s Poetry of iit. Apjm' 
(English). 

Mr. J. N, N alias wamiPillai's lAfe and Teachings 
of SL iljoipar (English). 
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BY ELIZABETH ARNOLD, 

(IN “THOUGHTS BY THE GANGES.'^) 


All hail to thee oh Jeth, I fear thee not ! 

Thy burning rays I welcome and salute ! 

Most dreaded art by those from foreign skies 
« In which the sun is timider than here, 

Oh Jeth in Bharat varsh ! 

Thou’lt sear away the sin and all that’s foul, 

Thou’lt burn to hidden corners in this land ! 

Thou’lt pierce the whole — and purify or kill ! — 

1 greet thee — and I fear thee not. 

Oh Jeth in Bharatvarsh ! 

So with my arms outstretched I welcome thee ! 

Thou’lt spare me not — but bum and make me pure ; 
That so 1 may his cleanest vessel be. 

And one from which the self is burnt — 

Oh Jeth in Bharatvarsh ! 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 




The following Resolution on Local Self-Government has been issued by tthe Government of India : — 


HISTORICAL RBTROSPRCT. 

Local self-government as a oonsoious process of ad- 
ministrative devolution and political education dates, 
outside presidency towns, from the financial reforms of 
Lord Mayo’s government. Consultative committees had 
indeed been appointed in various towns in 1800, and 
measures were taken in 1661 and following years to give 
effect to the recommendations of the report of the Royal 
Army Sanitary Commission, which was published in 
1863, but no comprehensive scheme was introduced until 
the years following 1870. Legislation affecting several 
provinces was then undertaken. Lord Ripon’s govern- 
ment in 18*^2 carried still further the principles of local 
self-government with the object, by measures cautiously 
but substantially progressive, of inducing tho people 
themselves to undertake, as far as might be and, subject 
to necessary control from without, the management of 
their own local affairs, and of developing and creating, 
if need he, a capacity for self-help in respect of all 
matters that had not, for administrative reasons, to be 
retained in the hands of a representative of Government. 
Various Acts were passed, by which the elective princi- 
ple, financial independence and the reduction of official 
control were given a wide extension. In two resolutions 
Noif. 1/146-164, dated the 24th October 1896, and Nos. 
18-37, dated the 20th August 1897, respectively, Lord 
Elgin’s g(^veriiment agaib reviewed the subject and laid 
down further conditions of progress. Important princi- 
ples have, from time to time, been considered by the 
Government of India in connection with the revision of 
local self-government Acts and otherwise, and recently 
the whole field of policy has, in their survey of Indian 
administration, been ably and exhaustively reviewed 
by the Royal Commission upon' Decentralization. 

SUBSTANTIAL PROQRBSS. 

2. The (Governor-General in Council is glad to be 
assured by the report of the Commission and the opi- 
nions of local Governments and Administrations upon 
it, that tho results have on the whole justified the policy 
out of which local self-government arose. The degree 
of success varies from province to province and from 
one part of a province to another, but there is definite 
and satisfactory evidence of the growth of a feeling of 
good citizenship, particularly in the towns. The spread 
of education is largely responsible for the quickening of 
a sense of responsibility and improvements in the machin- 
ery. In certain provinces, beneficial results have fol- 
lowed the elaboration of a system of local audit. On all 
sides there are signs of vitality and growth . 

FUTURB GENERAL POLIOY. 

3. The obstacles in the way of realising completely 
the ideals' which have prompted actiop in the past are 
still, however, by no means inconsiderable. The small- 
ness and inelasticity of local revenues, the difficulty of 
devising further forms of taxation, the indifference still 
prevailing in many places towards all forms of public 
life, the continued unwillingness of many Indian gentle- 
men to submit to the troubles, expense and inconveni- 


ences of election, the unfitness of some of those whom 
these obstacles do not deter, the prevalence of sectarian 
animosities, the var}ing obarsoter of the municipal area, 
all these are causes which cannot but impede the free 
and full development of local self-government. The 
growing demand among the educated classes in towns 
for greater effloignoy, involving more direct expert oon- 
trol, in matters affecting public health and eduoatioe, is 
a further influence of a different oharaoter. A similar 
tendency, it may be observed, is discernible in England 
and in other European countries, the Governments of 
which have shown a growing disposition to place on 
central authorities the duty of stimulating and en- 
couraging local bodies in oases of default or defloi- 
ency on their part, and to give to the former powers 
of intervention and, in case of need, of actual auper^ 
session of the latter. Ihese and similar oonsider- 
ations indicate the need for caution in delegat- 
ing powers to non-official bodies, when they are not 
as yet adapted nor prepared for them. But on the 
whole the Government of India declare unhesitatingly 
in favour of a general policy of further progress, limited 
only by such oonditions as local eiroumstanoes may 
dictate. Uniformity, even were it attainable, would be 
undesirable as tending to monotony, ]ifelessnes|, and 
disoourageinent of new experiments. But, in fec^ any 
attempt to exact uniformity in local administritlon 
would be foredoomed to failure. In each proilnoe, 
sometimes in each part of a province, the administrative 
system has grown up on lines of its own with reference 
to local needs and the wislfbB and abilities of the people. 
On a review of all the oirourostanoei, the Government 
of India have decided to accept in almost every ease the 
oonolusion of the local Government or Administration 
as to the degree of progress possible at the present time. 
But in the more backward provinces in particular, it is 
their conviction that there is room for advance, and that 
the aim to be steadily pursued is abstention from inter- 
ference in detail and increased reliance on the non-offi- 
cial elemont in local bodies. 

REFORMS ACCEPTED BY LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

I 4. Looal Governments and Administrations in general 
are prepared to advance in the direction of the main 
reoommendations of the Commission. They pro||OBe 
in varying degrees to expand the electoral element inr the 
constitution of local bodies, to extend the employment 
of non-offioial ohairmen in municipalities, to allow looal 
bodies more ample control over budgets and freer 
powers of reappropriation, to concede increased author- 
ity to looal bodies over establishments and to relax 
existing restriotions in regard to outside sanotion for 
expenditure on works of importance. These ohaoges 
will mark a real and immediate extension of tho prinoiples 
of looal Self-Government. 

6. The Government of India now propose to state, the 
prinoipal oonolusions (hat have been reached after full 
disoussion in the publio press, in debates of. tho Legis- 
lative Counoili, and in eonsultalion with local Govern- 
ments and in certain matters, with His Majesty’s Beore- 
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tary of State , on the questions that arise respecting (1) 
towns, (2) districts, (3) villages or other small local areas, 
in other words, in relation to (1) municipal boards ; (2) 
district and sub-district boards, and (3) pancbayats or 
other unions. In each case they will consider the con- 
stitution of the local body, its ability to tax and its 
powers in regard to its budget and its establishment. 
Finally, they will deal with the ^recommendations of the 
Commission in connection 'with presidency towns and 
Rangoon. 

MUNICIPAL BOARDS: BLKCTIVB MAJORITY. 

6. The Commission rocoinmeiided that municipal 
boards should ordinarily be constituted on the basis of 
a substiintial elective majority, and that nominated 
members should be limited to a number suificient to 
provide for the due representation of minorities and 
olTioial experience. This recommendation has already 
been adopted in several provinces and is generally ac- 
cepted by local Governments and the Government of 
India, subject to the proviso that the principle should in 
places, where its succoss is doubtful, be introduced gradu- 
ally, and after experiment in selected municipalities. 

(JHAIItMUN. 

7. The Comniission also proposed that the municipal 

chairman should usually be an elected non-official, that 
Government officers should not be allowed to stand for 
election, and that where a nominated chairman might 
still be required ho should be an official 

NON-OFFICIAL CHAIRMEN. 

' 8. The majority of local Govemments are in favour 
of substituting, so far as possible, non-official for official 
chairmen, and the Government of India are in full sym- 
pathy with the proposal. The increasing burden of 
administration, apart from other eunsiderations, renders 
it desirable that the district officer should be relieved of 
the executive control of municipal bodies. The Gover- 
Bor-Ueiieral in Council recognises, however, that the 
change must be made gradually, and that in the absence 
of suitable candidates, it may not be possible to make it 
finally once for all in particular places. He agrees with 
the opinion expressed in several (juartors that discretion 
should be reserved to a local Government to nominate a 
non-official as chairman. Many gentlemen of influence, 
well fitted to be chairmen of boards, are not prepared to 
offer themselves for election, and insistence on election 
• BS the only alternative to the nomination of an official 
would unnecessarily narrow the field of choice. Nor 
does it appear necessary to prohibit boards under any 
oiroumstances from electing an official as their chairman. 

It may be desirable, however, to require the election of 
an official as chairman to be confirmed by the Commis- 
sioner, or evon higher authority. 

THE BOMBAY SYSTEm IN LARGE MUNICIPALITIES. 

9. The Commission suggested that some of (|ie largest 
cities should adopt the system in forco in Bombay 
city. Where there is an elected chairman, who is the 
official mouthpiece of the corporation as a whole, the 
executive administration, however, vesting in a full-time 
nominated official subject to the control of the. corpora- 
tion and of a standing committee (hereof. In the 
Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, also there 
are provisions under which a chief officer can be 
appointed by a dity municipality* on its own initiative 
or «t the instance of the Governor in Council. 
T)ie Governor in Conooil may also appoint an eze- 


outive officer known as the Municipal Commissioner for 
any municipal district which contains one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, or for any other municipal dis- 
trict on the application of the municipality, provided that 
such application has been previously supported by not 
less than two-thirds of the whole body of councillors. 
A Municipal Commissioner has in some respects more 
extensive power than a Chief Officer. Under this arrange- 
ment Uie direction of the general policy of a munici- 
pality vests in the whole body of councillors, while the 
executive power, with certain reservations, vests in the 
Municipal Commissioner. The municipal committee 
may cause him to furnish any returns and reports on 
matters, appertaining to munieijjal administration and 
they retain financial control. The Chief Officer or Muni- 
cipal Commissioner is not removeable except by order 
of the Governor in Council or by the vote of three- 
fourths of the whole number of councillors. Those 
officers exercise certain executive powers specifically 
conferred on them by the Municipal Act, and such other 
powers as may be delegated to them under the provi- 
sions of the Act ; and the Governor in Council may require 
that they shall be invested with any powers which can 
be lawfully delegated. The system works well in 
Bombay. The Government of India do not desire to 
press for its adoption in provinces where it m.*iy not be 
suited to the local conditions. They are, however, of opi- 
nion that it has the advantages of ensuring a conti- 
nuous and strong executive administration by an efficient 
paid staff, while maintaining the corporate control and 
activity of the municipal board. It is in fact not dis- 
similar to the system in force in England. They com- 
mend it to Icoai Governments as a means of overcom- 
ing at any rate in large cities, the difficulties inherent in 
the introduction of the important changes contemplated 
especially when non-oiliicial chairmen are busy pro- 
fesiioiial men. Tn smaller towns they suggest that the 
object aiined at might be , attained by the wjder delega- 
tion of executive hmotions to responsible secretaries, 
engineers and health officers and that power to enforce 
such delegation might he secured by legislation. 

FINANCIAL RESOURCES. 

10. The aggregate income of 701 municipalities in 
existence at the close of 1012-1913 (excluding the pne- 
sidency towns and Rangoon) amounted to £3,282,845 
(Rs. 4,92,42,675) apart from loans, sales of securities 
and other extraordinary receipts or an average of about 
£4,683 (Rs. 70,245) a year. 

TAXATION. 

11. The taxes, tolls and fees which may ordinarily be 
levied by municipalities are provided for in the municipal 
enactments in force in the different provinces. They 
are imposed in most cases with the previous sanction of 
the local Government concerned and within the limits 
laid down in the Acts. They usually take one or other 
of the following forms 

(1) Tax on arts, professions, trades, callings, offices 
and appointments. 

(2) Tax on buildings, lands and holdings. 

(3) Water, drainage, sewage, conservancy, scavenging 
and lighting tax. ' 

(4) Tax on vehicles, boats, palanquins and animals 
kept for use or used within municipal limits. 

(5) Tax on circumstances and property. 

(6) Tax on private menials and domestic servantSi 
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(7) Tax on pri?afc6 markets. 

(8) Octroi on animals or goods or both, brought 
within munioipal limits iov consumption or use. 

(9) Tolls on vehicles and animals entering municipal 
limits, and tolls on ferries, bridges and metalled roads. 

(10) Fees on the registration of eattle sold within 
munioipal limits and of carts and other vehicles. 

The taxes provided for in the Acts vary, however, in 
the different provinces, and not all these taxes are 
actually levied in any one province. Any tax other 
than those speoifled in the Acts, which is proposed to be 
levied, ordinarily requires and should continue to 
require the sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council. • 

12. The most important taxes now in force are octroi 
duties, levied principally in Bombay, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces and the 
North-West Frontier Province, and the tax on houses 
and lands which holds the chief place in the other 
provinces as well as in Bombay city. 

OCl'ROI ANJ) THE TERMINAL TAX. 

13. The octroi system in the existing circumstances of 
the country has certain obvious advantages. As a tax 
octroi is productive and grows with the prosperity of 
the town. Its imposition is sanctioned by immemorial 
usage, and the people are habituated to the system by 
long Qustora. The tax is usually paid in small amounts 
and the effect of the payment is not generally felt as a 
burden. On the other hand, there is no doubt that it 
provides constant opportunities for fraud, delay and 
oppression owing to the necessity of entrusting large 
discretionary powers to a subordinate agency, that it is 
expensive to collect and wasteful and, finally, that in 
many places it constitutes a serious burden on trade in 
general, an^ particular on^hrough trade, notwithstand- 
ing the provision made for refunds. On the recom- 
mendation of a strong representative committee and the 
local Government, the Government of India have sanc- 
tioned an experiment in the United Provinces, which 
involves (a)tho substitution of direot taxation for octroi 
in the smaller towns, and (6) the application to a large 
number of other towns in which conditions are suitable 
of the system of a terminal tax, or light transit dues on 
imports or exports, subject to no refunds. The Govern- 
ment of the United' Provinces considers that some of 
the main benefits of such a system, and in particular a 
reduction of the high cost of collection, can only be 
secured if the tax is collected through the agency of the 
railway companies, who should bo adequately remunerat- 
ed for their services. The (Jovernmont of India are 
prepared to faoilitate negotiations to this end. The 
Government of Bombay have assented to the tentative 
replacement of octroi by a terminal tax in a few munici- 
palities selected from those desirous of making the 
experiment. The question is under consideration or 
experiment in other provinces also. The Government 
of India while adhering to the principle that municipal 
taxation should not operate, so far as can be avoided, as 
A transit duty on through trade, are prepared to concede 
that a light terminal tax with no refunds may in practice 
prove less burdensome to through trade than the octroi 
system as hitherto administered, provided that tho follow- 
ing conditions are observed, viz., (1) that the terminal 
tax, wherever promised, should be substantially lower in 
its rates than the octroi which it places ; (2J thsf. if; 
should be limited to places where there are •‘pucial 
grounds for applying it, which must be adequately demon- 


strated ; (3) that it should be regarded as faoilitating tbn 
transition to a system in which direot taxation will form 
an increasingly important factor, and not as an elastic 
means of progressively increasing the resources of 
munieipslities apsrt from normal development due to 
inoreaao of traffic, and (4) that it should not be adjusted 
with the primary object of oompensating municipalities 
for the loss of octroi. • 

HOUSE AND LAND TAX. 

14. The house and land tax is the ohief source of 
munioipal income in Madras, Bengal, Burma, Bihar 
and Orissa, and Assam, and it has been imposed with 
some success in portions of Northern India. This tax, 
however, is difficult of assessment in many places, %bere 
it is the custom to own rather than to rent dwelling 
houses' because in such cases tho house affords no indi- 
cation of the financial status of tho owner. Many 
aristocratic but impoverished families live in large build- 
ings which are merely relics of (vanished prosperity, 
while the rich trader often remains eontent with tho 
humble dwelling in which he was born. There is, however, 
a growing tendency on the part of the professional 
and trading class to spend a larger proportion of their 
incomes on securing sanitary accommodation, so that it is 
reasonable to anticipate that the house tax revenue will 
gradually expand, and will generally be oontributed by 
those best able to pay, Tho toohnioal and adminis- 
trative difficulties of assessment have in places been 
overcome by entrusting the preparation and periodic 
revision of registers to outside agency. 

TAX ON PROPBRSIONS AND TRADES. 

1.5. A tax on professions and trade yields a oonsidw- 
able revenue in certain provinces, £17,^9 

(Rs. 2,58,591) in Madras; £1,697 (Rs. 70,465 in ^n- 
gal ; £14,10(^ (Rs.f 2,11,599) in the United Provinces, 
and £4,869 (Rs. 73,0.36) in the Central Provinces. It has 
also been imposed in some towns in Northern India. But 
neither it nor the tax on cirourostances and property is 
likely to yield a large revenue and there is always dan- 
ger lest local taxation of this kind encroach on the field 
of imperial taxation. 

TAX ON PILGRIMS. 

16. In Benares there is a form of terminal tax which 
is imposed with certain exceptions on passengers com- 
ing to or leaving that station by rail. Thero is a rtdi- 
ous of exemption beyond which tho tax is levied and it 
is collected by the sailwny companies as a surcharge 
on railway fares. A similar tax is also in force in Cal- 
cutta which ia levied by the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust and is collected from passengers entering or 
leaving that city by rail or steamer. In Hardwar, 
Ajudhia and Thaneswar there is a tax on pilgrims 
and other persons who enter the limits of those munici- 
palities. The tax at Hardwar is levied on railway pas- 
sengers throughout the year while that at the other two 
municipalities is imposed only on the ocoasion of cer- 
tain special fairs. In Bombay a pilgrim tax may be levi- 
ed under section 59 (b) (x) of the District Municipal 
Act, III of 1901. 

POWERS OF TAXATION. 

17. The Commission were of opinion that municipal- 
ities should have full liberty to impose on alter taxation 
within the limits laid ddwn by the munioipal laws but 
that the sanction of an outside authority to any increase 
in taxation should bo acquired where the law did not 
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preaoribe a maiimuoi rate. Subject to the general con- 
trol of the Government of India over the principles to 
be followed, the sanction of the local Government is at 
present necessary to every proposal for the imposition 
of taxation. A maximum rate is prescribed in the Mad- 
ras, Bengal and Burma Acts, and in the Punjsb, United 
ProvinocH and Central Provinces, so far as regard the 
tax on buildings and landy ; lAit none is laid down in 
Bombay. The recommendations of the Commission do 
not command general assent. It is pointed out, for 
instance, that a municipality might reduce its taxation 
without due consideration to the needs of the adminis- 
tration and the security of loans. The Government of 
India, while recognizing the force of such objections, 
are, on^ the whole, in general sympathy with the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. They think, however, that 
power to vary any tax might be reserved by such local 
Governments as are unable to accept in full the re- 
commendations of the Commission and that in the oase 
of indebted municipalities the previous sanction of higher 
authority should be required to any alteration of 
taxation. * 

SUnVBKTIONS BY GOVERNMENT. 

18. Municipal finance has shown a marked expense dur- 
ing the last decade. The total income of 701 municipal- 
ities in 1912-1913 was £3,282,845 (Rs. 4.92,42,675) m 
compared with £1,844,081 (Ra. 2,76,61,21.5) for 753 
municipalities in 1902-1903. Contributions from Gov- 
ernment have materially aHnisted this expansion. Since 
1911, the Government of India have made grants 
amounting to £3.076.466 Gls.4,6 1 ,47,000), of which 
£368,200 (Rs 55,23,000) are recurring for urbrin sanita- 
tion, Municipalities have also received their share- the 
exact figure is not easily ascertainable— of the largo edu- 
cational grants made by the Government of India sinco 
1911, amounting to about £3 987,800 (Rs. 5,98,1 7, (M)0), 
of which £816,666 (Rs. 1,24,00,000) are recurring. 
Municipal boards have been relieved of all charges for 
the maintenance of police within municipal limits. In 
almost every province the recommendation that munici- 
palities should be relieved from financial rosponHibility 
for famine relief and should receive assistance from 
Government in the case of severe epidemics has been 
already given effect to or the principle has been 
accepted. 

There is a growing demand on every side for improve- 
ments and it is not possible for all municipalities to 
finance large schemes of water suppply and drainage 
without substantial aid. Such aid baa been freely given 
by the Imperial and local Governments. The power of 
the Government to make grant is, however, limited and 
financial assistance of this nature oannot be expected 
unless the rate-payers are prepared to bear a reasonable 
.proportion of the burden. Where, however, further 
taxation is not possible the Government of India trust 
that municipalities will bear in mind the polsibility of 
supplementing taxation by development of municipal 
property, so as to ensure the best possible returns and 
by maintiaining the principle that special services such 
as the supply of water, electric lighting, etc., should, as 
far as possible, pay for themselves. 

The Government of India have also accepted a 
further reoommendation of the Commissiou, namely, 
that assistanoq may legitimately be given by Govern- 
nioiit poorer munioipalities whibh, without it, would be 
uoeble to carry on the normal standard of ^minstra- 
lion required from them. In such oases, the Qovem- 
neot of India agree with the Commission that iisiist- 


anoe oan best be given when it is given by a ||pnera] 
recurring grant-in-aid, which should ber.at the disoretion 
of the local Government and met from its own resouftMS. 

PAYMENT AND CONTROL OF 8ERY10B8. 

19. The Commission proposed that if a municipal or 
rural board has to pay for a service it should control it 
and that where it is expedient that the oontrol should be 
largely in the hands of Government, the service should 
be a provincial one* The Government of India while 
not prepared to accept the proposal in full have approv- 
ed it in a somewhat modified form. They consider that 
charges should be remitted in oases where a local^ body 
contributes to Government for mvioes inherent in the 
duty of supervision and oontrol by Government officers, 
or for services which oannot exp^iently be performed 
except by Government agency. For example, Govern- 
ment may properly cease to charge for clerical establish- 
ment in the offices of supervision and oontrol, or for the 
collection of District cesses which it is clearly expedi- 
ent to realise along with Government revenue. On this 
principle they have made assignments which will relieve 
both municipalities and rural boards of payments 
amounting to £40,000 (R9.6,00,000) a year approximately. 

TRAMWAY OB88. 

20. It was suggested by the Commission that munioi- 
palfties should be empowered to levy a special rate for 
the construction or promotion of tramways. Local 
Governments generally are doubtful as to the value of 
the proposal. The Government of India will, however, 
be prepared to consider any practical proposal to this 
end, which they may receive. 

BUDGETS AND FINANCIAL CONTROL. 

21. Commenting on the minute control exercised in 
some provinces over municipal finance, the Commission 
recommended that municipalities should have a free 
hand with re^erd to their budgets ; the only check requir- 
ed should, they thought, be the maintenance of a 
minimum standing balance to be prescribed by the local 
Government. They acknowledge that relaxed oontrol 
might lead to mistakes and minmanagement, bat, they 
w<«re of opinion that municipal bodies could attain ade- 
quate finanoial responsibility only by the exeroise of 
such powers and by having to bearHho consequences of 
their errors. Further chocks would be provided by the 
control which local Governments would exercise oyer 
loans, and by the power which should be reserved to 
compel a municipality to discharge its duties in oase 
of default. The system proposed is stated to be in force 
in the Bombay Presidenoy where, however, no miniiAum 
balance is required by law. The Government of the 
United Provinoeslacoepts the recommendationB subjeot to 
the condition that Commissioners should pass and that 
Government should see the budgets of indebted muni- 
oipalities. The Punjab Government also agrees subject 
to the proviso that the budget of an indebted munioi- 
pality should be forwarded to the Government for in- 
formation. The Government of Bengal are prepared to 
introduce the change experimentally in certain selected 
monieipalities. They intend also to issue general 
instrooti'ons to Commissioners in Ibis province to ab- 
stain from interferenoe and details snd to restriot their, 
supervision to seouring (1) a minimum closing balance, 
(2) provision for the servioe of loans, (3) the observance 
of the provisions of tho Aot or statutory rules and of 
any standing orders of Government. Other Govern* 
ments oonoMe oertain relaxations of existing rules* 
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The aoTernment of India aooept theee opiciona tor the 
preMA« bub they neverthelesB regard the reoomineDd- 
atiooB ut the ConimiBsion as exprusiiing a polioy to be 
•teadily kept in view and gradually realised, 

E8TIMATBS FOR PUBMC WORKS, 

22. The Commission proposed that the axisting res- 
triotions on municipalities which require outside sanction 
for works estimated to cost more than a certain amount 
should be removed but that Government should scrutinize 
and sanction estimates of projects to be carried out 
from loan funds. The majority of the local Govern- 
ment are prepared to relax the existing rules in the 
direction of giving more freedom to municipal boards. 
The Goi^ernment of India are in favour of extended free- 
dom subject where necessary to proper precautions aga- 
inst extravagant and ill-considered projects. They are 
content, hov/over, to leave the precise extent of relaxation 
to be determined by local Governments. One important 
factor in this connection will be the quality of the pro- 
fessional agency available in the various boards. In 
their Resolution No. 1019-A, dated the lOfch November 
1914, promulgating rules relating to the grant of loans 
to local bodies under the Local Authorities Loatis Act, 
1914, the Government of India have emphasised the 
necessity for a proper scrutiny of projects fi lanced 
with borrowed money, and they trust that the rules in 
question will be carefully observed 
ERTABCiISFIMKNTS. 

2t3, It was recommended by the Commission that the 
degree of outside control over hiunicipal establinbrnents 
should bo relaxed, that the appointment of Municipal 
Secretaries or other chief executive oiHcers, of engineers 
and health officers, whore these existed, should require 
the sanction of the local Govern mont in the case of 
cities, anc^ of the Commiksioner elsewhere ; and that the 
same sanction should bo required for any alteration in 
the emoluments of those posts, and for the appointment 
aud dismissal of the occupants. As regards other ap- 
pointments, they proposed that the local Governments 
should lay down for munioip il boards general rules in 
respect to such matters as leave, acting and travelling 
allowances, pensions or provident funds and maximum 
salaries, and that their sanction should bo required for 
any deviation therefrom. Almost all local Gcvoriiments 
have expressed their willingness to relax outside control 
over the appointment of the staff employed by local 
bodies. In Bombay, the system is generally thst recom- 
mended by the Commission. In some other provinces, 
the existing rules give a free hand to municipalities, 
subject to outside control in the case of certain appoint- 
ments. The Government of India while considering the 
Government control over other posts might reasonably 
relax, accept the view that outside sanction should be 
required to the appointment or dismissal of socretaries, 
engineers and health officers, and they have already 
advised local Governments to take powers where these 
do not exist, to require a municipality to appoint a 
health officer and to veto the appointment of an unfit 
person. Such powers already exist in the Bombay 
Presidency and have recently been taken by legislation 
in Bengal., The Imperial and Provincial Government 
have given liberal grants to selected nluuicipalitios in 
order to establish a trained service of health officers 
and sanitary inspectors, the conditions of these grants 
being, as in Bngland, such as will ensure the appoint- 
ment of qualified men and reasonable security of tenure. 


* SPECIAL OUTSIDE COlftROL. 

24. The Commission thought that the Colleotor 
should retain certain powers, given under the eKieting 
Acts, s.p.ftbe power to suspend in certain oases thecjpm- 
tion of Municipal Resolutions and that the Commie- 
sioner should be able to require a munlolpalitj^ whloh 
hsd neglected a particular service to take such action ai 
he may consider necessary. The local Governments 
generally and the Government of India are of opinion 
that special powers of outside control are necessary 
and should continue. 

TOWN-PLANNlNa AND RELIEF OF OONGBSTBD AREAS. 

25. The question of extending the powers of selected 
municipalities to enable them to relieve the pressure of 
population in congested areas, and to undertake 
schemes of orderly town-planning in order to provide for 
future needs, has been dealt w'th by the Government of 
India in paragraphs 43 and 44 of their Sanitary Resolu- 
tion Nos. 888 008, dated the 23rd May 1914. A Town 
Planning Bill combining many original features with 
others derived from the latest English and Continental 
legislation has now been passed into law in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, and the Government of India will watch 
with deep interest the roHuits of this experiment, which 
will, they trust, pioneer a fruitful expansion of municipal 
activities in India. 

RURAL BOARDS (DISTRICT & SUB-DISTRICT.) 

SUB-DISTRIOT BOARDS. 

26. The Commission desired that sub-district boards 
should be universally established and that they should 
bo the principal agencies of rural boards administration. 
They noted that there was a considerable body of evid- 
ence that the sub-district boards existing in Bombay, 
Bengal, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and the Central Pro- 
vinces had not been efficient or successful bodies and 
this they attributed largely to the oiroumioription of 
their powers and resources. They thought that these 
boards should have adequate funds and a large measure 
of independ 3nce and that their jurisdiction should be so 
limited in area as to ensure local knowledge and 
interest on the part of the members, and be at the same 
time a unit well-known to the people. For this purpose 
they suggested the tainka or tahsil as a suitable unit. 
The system recommended by the Commission is in 
force ill Madras where however the territorial jnris- 
diction is co-terniinous with the revenue division. In 
Bombay the taluka board is universal and is the 
principal agency in rural board administration. Jn 
Bengal and in Bihar and Orissa thp sub-district boards 
aye merely the agents of the district boards and 
have restricted powers. The local Governmonto oon- 
oerned deprecate such a reconstitution as would involve 
sapping the vitality of district boards while in entire 
agreement with the Commission that sufficient use has 
not hitherto been made of these bodies. In the Central 
Provinces, where also sub-district boards with limited 
powers exist, a scheme has been introduced for enlarging 
their scope by entrusting them with the management of 
minor public works, sanitation, water-supply, eto., and 
placing an adequate share of the district council funds 
at their disposal for these purposes. In Assam the 
rural boards have jurisdiction over sub-divisional areas, 
and perform the duties assigned elsewhere to district 
boards. The Governments of the United Provinces and 
the Punjnb and Chief ** Commissioner of the North- 
West Frontier Province consider ^hp scheme unsqitablp 
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in view of looar conditions. Distriots in * Northern 
India are comparatively small and form an easily 
controlled unit, communications arc good, and more- 
over under existing conditions in the provinces 
concerned it would be more difficult to secure competent 
boards in tahsils than in disttricts. The Lieutenant- 
Govcriior of the United Provinces considers, moreover, 
that there is every prospect of a steady advance in 
the reality and utility of district boards by a continuous 
and orderly development of the existing system of 
delegation to tahsil or sub-divisional committees. The 
Punjab Government favours the formation of sub- 
Gommitbees within a district board on a local basis. The 
Government of India accept the views of the several 
local Governments in regard to their own provinces. 

ELECTIVE MAJOKITY. 

27. District and sub-district boards, in the opinion 
of tho Commission, should contain a largo preponder- 
ance of elected members, together with a nominated 
element, sufficient to secure the due representation of 
miooicities and of official experience. 

In the United Provinces, the number of nominated 
members on a district board cannot exceed one-third of 
the elected members, while in the Central Provinces 
the number of such members cannot exeed one-third of 
tho total number. The Government of Madras are 
prepared to raise the proportion of elected members to 
two-thirds and one-half of the maximum strength on 
district and sub-district boards, respectively. In 
Bombay, the Governor in Council regards it as inadvis- 
able, .in present conditions, to provide for an elected 
majority on the boards. There is already a substantial 
majority of elected members both in district and 
Bub-dUtriot boards in Bengal, and Bihar and 
Orissa. In the Punjab, tlie elective system has been 
applied to many districts and tho local Govern- 
ment has expressed its readiness to extend it. The Chief 
Commissioner of Assam has adopted the principle of 
granting an elective majority. In tho North-West Front- 
ier Province, the change is not yet practicable owing to 
factional and tribal feeling. It will be seen that local 
Governments in general are in sympathy with the Com- 
mission’s proposal. 

CHAIRMEN. 

28. The Commission were of opinion that an official 
should remain, as he usually is at present, chairman of 
every district and sub-diatrict board. They considered 
that the removal of tho district and Hub-divi- 
sional officer from the presidenishi^p of rural boards 
would have the effect of dissociating them from the 
general interests of the district in such matters 
as roads, education, sanitation, etc., and would di- 
vorce them from healthy contact with instructed 
Don-offloial opinion. They differentiated the circum- 
stances of rural boards from those of municipalities, in 
that the latter are less connected with genial district 
i^mioistration, that they have reached a higher level of 
political education and that the jurisdictional area is 
muoh smaller and more compact. All local Governments 
have accepted this view with which the Government of 
India are in agreement, though they will have no objec- 
tions to non-official chairmen being retained where such 
exist, or appointed where a local Government or adminis- 
tration desires to make the experiment. 

^FlNaNOlAL RBSOURCB8. 

H 

2^. The funds of district boards are mainly derived 
levied upon agricultural land over and above 


the land revenue with which it is oolieeted and not osaally 
exceeding one anna in the rupee (Gjr per cent.) on Ike an- 
nual rent-value. Since 1905 this inoome has been 
specially aupplemeutf d by a Government contribution 
amounting to 25 per cent, of th*' then existing inoome. 
Besides this, special gt’knta are frequently made to 
district boards b« local Guveriment, The totii) num- 
ber of diHtriot and sub-district bobids in 1912- 1913 was 
199 and 5.36, respectively, with an aggregate income 
of £3,787,219 (Uh. .^>,68.08/292). In the same year 
they received specially large grants from the sums 
allotted by the Imperial Government for edu- 
cation and sanitation. Prior to 1913 the district 
boards of several provinces did not receive the whole 
of the land cess. For examffTe, this cess in Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa was divided into two parta, 
viz ^ the road cena and the public woik cess. 
The district beards only enjoyed the beneAts of 
the road cess, while the public works ce^s helunged of 
right to thu local Government, which returned, however, 
a portion in the shape of discretionary grants. In 
other Province, e (/., the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the North West Frontier Province, considerable 
deductions were made by the local Governments concern- 
ed from tho cchs for vaiious purposes. In 1913 the 
Imperial Government made assignments to the local 
Governments concerned to enable them to hand over 
the entire not proceeds of the cess to the boards. The 
relief thus given amounted to £548.866 (Us. 82,33,000) 
a year and the provinces which benefited were 
Bengal, tho United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, and 
to a smaller extent the Punjab and the North-West 
Frontier Province. The income of district boards in 
Bengal, the United Provinces and Bibar and Orissa 
has mainly by this measure been increased by 44,43 and 
55 per cent., rospeotivoly, in Ahe year 1913-1914. This 
notable expansion will enable them in futurb to under- 
take or develop many beneAoent activities from which 
they have hitherto been debarred by lack of Anancial 
means 

TAXATION, 

30. II was tho opinion of the Commission that distriot 
boards should not bo empowered to raise the land cess 
beyond one anna in the rupee on the rent-value, as 
this would be an unpopular measure. Under present 
conditions any proposal to laiHc the limit imposed by 
the existing law would require the previous sarction of 
the Government of India. Such proposals would need 
the most careful consideration on the merits, and the 
Government of India do not consider it neceesary for 
the present to make any pronouncement on the Fubjfeot, 

RAILWAY OR TRAMWAY CESS. 

31. The Commission proposed to allow district boards 
to levy a f>pocial extra land cess of 3 pies in the ruped 
on the aiinual rent-value of land for the construction of 
light rail way e or tramways conditional on the approval 
of the tnx by not less than three-fourths of the members 
of the hoard. This resolution would be subject to 
oonArmation after a period of six months by an equal 
majority at a like meeting and to the sanction of the 
local Government. The Government of India, after 
consulting local Governments, have with the sanction of 
the Beoretary of State empowerd local Governments to 
undertake legislation, if they so desire, in socordanoe with 
the Commission’s proposals. The scheme is to be commend* 
ed from many points of view. It has ap eduoative value 
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bj atiooifttiag looal self-government nvitb responsibility 
for tetetion for loosl objects and it opens up great 
possibilities of eoonomio development. The actual im- 
position of the tax wiil'in many instances probably not 
bo necessary, the power to wpose it, if necessary, will be 
sufficient for purposes of guarantee. In a few districts 
in Bengal the ordinary resources of district boards have 
proved sufficient for the construction of railways within 
the limits of the district. Ihe eminently satisfactory re- 
sults, which have attended the construction ofdistrict 
board lines in the presidenoy of Madras, encourage the 
Government of India to hope that the financial results of 
carefully selected schemes will, in the course of a few 
years, materially strengthen the financial resources of 
district boards which are in a position to undertake 
the construction or guarantee of these lines. Legislation 
to carry out the proposal has already been undertaken in 
Assam and is under consideration in the Punjab. The 
Oovernmont of India trust that other local Governments 
will take steps to confer the necessary powers on the 
looal authorities and that selected boards throughout 
the country will experiment on the lines suggested. 

METHODS OF RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION, 

32. There are two general methods by which ‘district 
boards, which possess the rieocssary rcsouroes, may 
secure the construction of a railway within the limits of 
the district, A district board may wait until the surplus 
funds, which it has accumulated from the levy of a 
BpBciaJ COBS or otherwise, are adequate to justify it in 
undertaking construction at its own costs, or it may 
decide to allow to a company floated for the special 
purpose of the construction of the proposed railway a 
firm guarantee on the capital paid up. In such cases in 
return for the guarantee, the district board will become 
entitled to a share of the surplus profits over a certain 
fixed percentage a(*cruing«froin the working of the feeder 
railway, ff the former method be adopted, it will 
usually be found conireriient and economical to entrust 
the conHtru(ition and working of the railway owned by 
the district board to the main line- whether worked by 
the State or by a Company—with which the district board 
railway coiinoots. In the latter case, the Branch Lino 
Company receiving the district boards guarantee may 
itself undertake construction and working, or may 
arrange for oonstruotion and working through the agency 
of the main line. The Government of India are of 
opinion that when a light railway using steam locomo- 
tives is projected outside urban limits, it will ordinarily 
be prefe'^ablo to deal with the project as a railway 
under the Railways Act rather than as a tramway 
under the Tramways Act. In any event the sanction 
of {he Railway Department is iiecessHry in order to 
ensure that the project shwll not conflict with others 
which that Department mav have under their consi- 
deration, and the Railway Department will at all times, 
when so desired, endeavour to arrange suitable terms for 
oonstruotion and working on behalf of the district board, 
or on behalf of a Company which has received a district 
board gii«rantee. As a result of a recent reference from 
the Government of Madras, the Government of India 
have decided that when a district board has accumulated 
a sum which, though subatantial, is suffinient to meet 
the entire cost of a railway project which a district 
board desires to carry out, there is no objection to the 
raising of a debenture loan on the security of the rail- 
way to be oonstructed and the potential resources which 
a district board possesses through the power to continue 
the levy of a railway cess. For the redemption of such 


debentures a special sinking fund need not be aeountil* 
ated. By this expedient a district board may bnooine. 
the, owner of a district railway at a muoheariier date then 
would formerly have been possible. A large field ii 
thus offered for district board enterprise. Thie went 
decision will, it is hoped, be of substantial assistaooe in 
aocelerating the construction of looal feeder railwajre 
outside the Imperial programme. 

BUDGETS AND FINANCIAL CONTROL. 

33. A further recommendation was that rural boards 
should be given full power to pass their budgets subject 
only to the maintenance of a prescribed minimum ^ 
balance. The procedure recommended by the Commission 
is stated to bo already in force in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Other local Governments generally are not 
prepared to accede to this complete removal of restric- 
tions although some of them propose some relaxation in 
the existiug rules. The Government of India consider 
that the present rcstriotions on the powers of the 
boards with regard generally to budget expenditure 
siiould be gradually relaxed with due regard to looal 
conditions and requirements. The fact that an offioial 
is almost invariably president of a rural board and 
powers of inspection and control by certain officers of 
Government are provided under the Acts relating to 
rural boards should ordinarily in their opinion bo 
sufficient safeguards against gross ineffloienoy or 
mismanagement. 

ESTIMATES FOR PUBLIC WORKS. 

31. The Commission also proposed that the existing 
stringent restrictions on rural boards with reg^ to 
estimates for publio works should be removed. At piusent 
rural boards have to obtain outside sanction in resj^t 
to roads and other publio works, the estimates of whmlf 
involve any considerable amount, the limits varying for 
different provinces. In the opinion of the Government 
of India, which has the general support of local Govern- 
ments, the grant to rural boards of full powers in the 
allotment of funds and the passing of estimates oannot 
for the present at least he conceded, but the extent of 
the necessary financial control might depend in the case 
of rural boards on the competence of the staff employed, 
and, where this varies it would not be desirable to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules for the whole province. In such cases 
district boards might bo placed in different olasses ac- 
cording to the staff employed. The Government of India 
accept the view of the ('omniisHion that in districts where 
there are sufficient Avoiks to ju-tify the apeoial appoint- 
ment of a trained engi'iper, a disrrict board which desires 
to entertain such an olTi -er and can iiff<>rd to pay him an 
adequate salary should be permitted to do so. 

ESTABLISHMENTS. 

35. Government of India have come to same oonolu- 
sions in the case of estuhlishmentH of rural boards as in 
the case of municip>«lities (paragraph 23 supra). They 
have recently, in their Sunitary Kesolution, Nos. 8^8-908 
dated the 23rd Mav 1 014, expressed the opinion that the 
appointment of well-qualified and whole-time district 
sanitary officers to control and organise all sanitary 
arrangomeota and experiment'* in the district is one of 
the urgent needs of the present time. 

SPECIAL OUTSIDE CONTROL. 

38. Special powers of control over rural boards are 
vested in outside authorities under the existing Acts, 
and the Commission recommended that these should oon- 
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tinue. The local Governmenta in general as well as the 
Government of India accept this view. 

VILLAGE 0RGANI8AT10N-PANCHAYATS 
OR OTHER COMMITTEEJi. 


BBCOMMBNDATIONS OF THE COMMIESION. 


37. The Commission recommended the constitution 
and development of village ^ paifchayats posseased with 
certain administrative powers, with jurisdiction in petty 
civil and criminal casos, and financed by a portion of 
the land cess, special grants, receipts from village cattle 
pounds and markets, and small foes on civil suits. 
This proposal, favourably commended by the Govern* 
ment of India, who expressed their readiness to aquiesce 
in some form of permissive taxation, if need be, has in 
general been sympathetically received. The practical 
difflouUies are, however, felt to be very great in many 
parts of India. The Government of Burma and the 
Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces deprecate 


the introduction of a system which in their judgment 
is alien to the customs of the people and will not 
command public confidence. Other Governments are 
willing to experiment, but on different lines. The Punjab 
Government has already established panchayats for 
civil cases only and of a voluntary character. Sir l^eslie 
Porter, when officiating as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
United Provinces, expressed his wilfingnoss to entrust 
selected panchayats with criminal as well as civil jurisdic- 
tion. Madras Government are desirous of experimenting 
in the establishment of panchayats but consider that 
action should be confined for the present to the encour- 
agement of voluntary self-contained organisms independ- 
ent of statutory sanction and consisting of village 
elders conferring together for common village pur- 
poses. So far as judicial functions are concerned 
they are content to rely on the provisions of the 
Madras Village Panchayats Regulation, 1816, and the 
Madras Village Courts Act, 1888, which authorise 
the assembling of panchayats and the convening of 
village bench courts for the settlemont of particular 
civil suits on the application of the parties and to 
encourage the operation of theso enactments wherever 
praotioable. The Governme^nts of Bengal and of 
Bebar and Orissa are of opinion that their existing laws 
sufficiently provide for the establishment of panchayats, 
with administrative duties, while powers to dispose of 
criminal cases could be given under the existing Acts 
dealing with these matters. The Chief Commissioner of 
Assam has expressed his readiness to develop village 
government, and the Local Self-Govdrnment Bill which 
has recently passed the Legislative Council of that 
provinoe permits the constitution of village authorities, 
the grant of funds by local boards and from other 
sources, and the delegation of minor powers of local 
control. The whole question has now been raised again 
in tiie disoussions contained in the report of the Bengal 
District Administration Committee, 1913-191%. 


PANCHAYATiS. 

38. The Commission recognised that any policy 
of establishing panchayats would be the work of 
many years, would require great care and discretion, 
and much patience and judicious discrimination 
between the oiroumstanoes of different villages. The 
Government of India desire that where any practical 
iglieme can bd worked out is oo-operation with the 
l^pjOple conoemed, full experiment should bo made 
on lines approved Jby the local Government or ad- 


ministration concerned. Throughout the greater part 
of India the word panchayat is familiar. The lower 
castes commonly have voluntarily constituted panchayats 
to whom they allow QT^nst-judioial authority in social 
matters. The more artificial administrative committees 
such as ohaukidari panchayats, local fund unions, and 
village sanitation and education committees, and, in 
places even village panchayats, already exist. The 
spread of co-operative societies and the distribution of 
Government advances in time of famine and scarcity on 
joint security are educative infiuonces. Village tribunals 
for the disposal of petty civil suirs have got beyond the 
experiment stage in some places and are in the experi- 
mental stage in others. Th^e is, therefore, seme 
material with which to build, liie Government of India 
agree, however, with the view prominently brought for- 
ward by the Bengal District Administration Committee, 
that mucih will depend on tho local knowledge and 
personality of the officers who may bo soleoted to 
introduce any scheme. 

GUNKBAL PltlNCIPLKS. 

39. With this general commendation, the Govern- 
ment of India are content to leave the matter in tho 
hands of local Governments and Administrations. They 
are disposed to consider that tho following general 
principles indicate the linos on which advance is most 
likely to bo successful : — 

(1) Tho experiments should bo made in selected 
villages or areas larger than a village, where the people 
in general agree. 

(2) Legislation, where necessary, should be permis- 
sive and general. The powers and duties of panchayats, 
whether administrative or judicial, need not and, indeed, 
should not, be identical in every village. 

(.1) 111 areas Avhero it is ,f?onsidered desirable to 
confer judicial as well as administrative «• functions 
upon panchayats the same body should exercise both 
functions. 

(4) Existing village administrative coinmittess, such 
as village sanitation and education couimittcos should 
be merged in the village panchayats whore these are 
established. 

(u) The jurisdiction of paiiL'liayats in judicial cases 
should ordinarily bo peimissive, but in order to provide 
inducement to litigants reasonable facilities might bo 
allowed to persons wishing to havo their cases decided 
by panchayats. For instance, court fees, if levied, 
should be small, technicalitos in procedure should be 
avoided and possibly a speedier execution of decrees 
permitted. 

(6) Powers of permissive taxation may be conferred 
on panchayats, where desired, subject to the control of 
tho local Government or Administration, but the 
development of the panchayat system should not be 
prejudiced by an excessive association with taxation. 

(7) The relations of panchayats on tho administrative 
side with other administrative bodies should be clearly 
defined. If they are financed by district or sub-district 
boards, there can bo no objection to some supervision by 
such boardt'. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 

PRESIDENCY COBPORATION8 AMD BAMQOON. 

40. The Commission recommended that all the presi- 
dency corporations should be invested with the powers 
possessed by the Corporation of Bombay, and that the 
system of administration in force |in that city, vts., that 
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of a nomioated offloial Commissioner in combination 
with an elected chairman should be extended to the 
other towns. They alii 9 considered that the same privi- 
leges should be conferred on the Rangoon Municipality 
in view of its population, the large future which lies 
before it, and the strength of its commercial community. 

BOMBAY, CALCUTTA, MADRAS. 

41. The presidency municipalities are regulated by 
special Acts, and their resources and powers are far 
greater than those of any district municipality. In 
Calcutta and Madras the municipal chairman is appoint- 
ed by Government. In Bombay he is elected, but the 
executive administration is vested in a Commissioner no- 
minated by Government He is assisted by a deputy 
commissioner appointed by the corporation subject to 
the confirmation of Government The Commisnioner 
possesses wide executive powers ; in some matters he 
must obtain the sanction of the standing committee (a 
statutory body, onc-third of whose members are nomi- 
nated by Qoverniiient) ; in others again of the corpora- 
tion. The orporation enjoys a very full discretion in 
the work of municipal administration ; it passes its own 
budget, and may impose taxation within the limits of the 
law ; and the sanction of Government is necessary only 
to the appointments of health oflicer and engineer. 

The Corporation of Calcutta possesses similarly wide 
powers. The sanction of Government is, however, re- 
quired to the execution of works costing one lakh of 
rupees or more and to the salary of any employee draw- 
ing more than K'*. 1,000 a month, as well as to the 
appointments of health officer and engineer. 

in Madras, the Government possess numerous powers 
which are not reserved to the Governments of Bengal 
and Bombay. 

THB ADOPTION OV T»IR BOMBAY CONSTITUTION. 

42. As *iregard 9 the main proposal of the Commission, 
the Government of Bengal were in 1909 disposed^ to 
agree with the preference expressed for the oonstitu- 
tion of the Bombay Municipality in respect of the 
offices of Municipal Commissioner and Chairman, but 
stated thit the point would be considered hereafter, 
should the amendment of the Calcutta Municipal Act 
be undertaken. The Government of Madas agree with 
the Corporation as to the advisability of introducing the 
Bombay system, and they have no objection to the gene- 
ral emancipation of the corporation from Government 
control, provided that the Municipal Commissioner is 
placed in a position substantially as strong as he occu- 
pies in Bombay. 

43. The Government of India have accepted in the 
main the recommendations of the local Governments 
which will go far towards carrying out the ' proposals of 
the Commission. They have expressed to the Government 
of Madras the opinion that a free hand might be left 
to the corporation to impose without the sanction of 
Government any tax specifically sanctioned by the Act 


with regard to which maximum rates bare been IMd 
therein. They consider that in order to provide seoU^* 
ity of tenure the health officer, revenue officer and 
engineer should not be removable without the sanotioB 
of Government, in the ease both of Caloutta and 
Madras the limit of cost, of works which may be under- 
taken without the sanction of Government, will be rais- 
ed to Rs. 2^ lakhs, and .with regard to Caloutta, the 
Government of Bengal have agreed to remove the res- 
triction requiring the sanction of Government to salaries 
carrying more than Rs. 1,UU0 a month. The appoint- 
ments of health officer and engineer will continue to 
require this sanction. 

RANGOON 

44. With regard to Rangoon the Government of 
Burma is not prepared to make the conoessioos recom- 
mended. The oircumstanoes of Caloutta, Madras and 
Rangoon are in many respects widely different, and the 
Government of India defer, at any rate at present, to the 
views of the local Government on this point. But they 
observe, as a general proposition, that in cities where 
there is a responsible public press and representation in 
the provincial councils, the ease for entrusting large 
powers and extended freedom to the municipal bodies 
appears to bo specially strong. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

45. The suggestion that Government control over 
rural boards aod municipalities should be exercised in 
each province by a Local Government Board, whioh 
should contain a proportion of non -official members, 
was not accepted by the Commission. They consi- 
dered that, since their proposals would grestly 
reduce the outside control exercised over the proollsd- 
ings of municipal and rural boards and would j^fo- 
vide for the delegation in large measure of such powers 
of guidance as are necessary to Commissioners and 
other local officers, no benefit would be derived from the 
creation of a special controlling board of this nature. 
The Government of India also are not prepared to sup- 
port the proposal, which is not only unnecessary in the 
opinion of the local Governments consulted but is 
undesirable as tending to perpetuate the very centralisa- 
tion in local affairs, which it is the object of Govern- 
ment to diminish. 

CONCLUSION. 

46. In conolusion, the Govern or-General in Council 
hopes that this declaration of policy may. lead to steady 
and sound progress, without hampering local Govern- 
ments and Administrationb or unduly lettering local 
self-government. It is designed to mark a definite ad- 
vance in devolution and political education. His 
Excellency in Council trusts that it will be interpreted in 
the spirit in which it is framed, a spirit of prudent 
boldness, calculating risks but not afraid to take them 
in the cause of progress. 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WAR AREA.” 

BY MR. J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., F.R.S.G.S. 


I HE annexation by Austria- Hungary of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina in 11)08 foreshadowed a 
larger policy which should secure her un- 
doubted suprenjncy in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. She turned her eyes on Salonika, as did 
Germany on Constanfcinojile, to both of which the 
approtich lies by the Morava tributary of the 
Danube, through Serbia. Hetice Austria’s par- 
tial envelopment of that small country as eviden- 
ced in a study of the boundary between them, the 
Audtro- German economic supremacy in Serbia 
(thoso countries are credited with two-thirds of 
Serbia’s trade), and Austria’s fear that the exist- 
ence of a strong Slavonic Power would excite her 
discontented Slavs, all pointed to an attempt to 
smother Serbia. Austria’s refusal of an Adriatic 
outlet for Serbia, culminating in the creation of 
Albania, also foreshadowed this. 

But it was not to the interest of Bussia to 
allow either Austria or Get many to control Bal- 
kan **policy. As champion of the Slavs and head 
of the Greek Church, as well as because of her 
persistent claim to the natural outlet to the 
Mediterranean, she threw her weight on Ser- 
bia’s side, and is demonstrating to the world 
that she is awakening to her vast potential- 
ities. Germany desired to cripple her before 
her full development should be reached. The 
ultimate defeat of Russia by Germany is a 
chimera. 

The purchase by Germany of Turkey’s assist- 
ance was not carried through ^because of the 
strength of that moribund country in military 
resources. This Power, at one time formidable 
and triumphant, has sunk through misgovern- 
ment and corruption, involving an insecurity that 
ruins political, social, and economic life. From 
controlling the Balkan Peninsula, '{urkey-in- 
Europe, by the successive rebellion and defection 
•of liberty-loving subject-States, with their natural 
jealousies and political desires for consolidation, 
has become disintegrated and reduced to a small 
ai’ea, consisting of the immediate hinderland of 
Constantinople, with a population only a little 
greater than that of the city itself. 

* From The School World, 


Germany’s purpose was much more dia- 
bolical than the mere attempt to buy an ally. 
Hei aim was the declaration, by the supreme 
head of a large part of the Mohammedan 
Church, of a Holy War of the Mohammedans 
over the enrtli. The underlying idea was to 
involve India (Mohammedan population 21 per 
cent, of whole), Egypt (1)2 per cent.), and 
other areas in the British Empire in an internal 
struggle which would have taxed our powers 
and weakened our resources. That such a plan 
miscarried, especially in our great Indian Empire, 
is due in part to an appreciation of the non-neces- 
sity on any i*eligiou8 grounds for a Holy War, and 
in part to the justness and fairness of our rule in 
our great Eastern dependency. 

The disappearance of Turkey-in- Furope, should 
it occur, may involve the break-up of the Turkish 
Empire in Asia, whore the Arabs and Armenians 
may seek independence, and Mesopotamia be pro- 
tected by some European Power. Germany’s 
projects in the Ottoman Empire were foreshadow- 
ed in the concessions she obtained in 
mia, while France, which is Turkey’s greatest cre- 
ditor, and Britain, which has also advanced loans 
in exchange for concessions, to the almost bank- 
rupt Government at Constantinople, must have 
a large share in the determination of any policy 
that may be necessary at that city. But, above 
all, the ^claims of Bussia, Turkey’s great anta- 
gonist, cannot be disputed, and ^'the weaker 
Turkey becomes, the greater is the share which 
Russia will have in the ultimate solution.” 

Thus the Eastern theatre of war gives the 
teacher of geography a first-rate opportunity 
for lessons* on areas that generally receive 
scant attention. Lake-riddled Bsst Prussia ; 
the plain and plateau of economically rich 
Poland ; the industrial area of Silesia ; the agri- 
cultural and pastoral Galicia, with its oil-wells 
and salt-mines ; forested Bukovina ; the passes 
and railways of the Carpathians, Hungary, 
Serbia, and the loose Turkish Empire in Asia, 
offer fertile fields of study in ethnological, politi- 
cal, economic, and physical geography. 

Ethriologically, the Estern war-area is a great 
jig-saw puzzle quite beyond the powers of school- 
children. Their understanding is limited in most 
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oases to one race for each country. To help 
tUem to realise the heterogeneous aggregation of 
peoples in the Dual* Monarchy all that is necessary 
is to point out that the unassimilatod medley of 
races is made up by people crossing the boundary. 
Thus in Austria-Hungary we have Austrians, 
Hungarians, and Poles to begin with ; among 
these, especially near their own boundaries, are 
Montenegrins, Serbs, Rumanians, Russians, Ger- 
mans, and Italians ; while the ubiquitous Jew 
and Gipsy require no special introduction. From 
such an explanation it is easy to understand 
Serbia’s claim to Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Rumania’s to Bukovina and Transylvania, Italy’s 
to the Adige valley and the area round Trieste. 
The visualisation of the races may be best realised 
through pictures where dress and occupation are 
depicted. 

Politically this Eastern theatre may be 
studied as the “ ramshackle empire,” with its 
joint constitution ; the discontented Poles seek- 
ing for the resurrection of their old kingdom ; 
the Russian peasants awakening to day-dreams of 
democracy ; Serbia’s visions of a Greater Serbia ; 
Turkey’s nightmare ; and so forth. Conditions 
of town and country life before the war should be 
touched on. 

Prom the economic^ point of view we should 
study tho conditions of production and manu- 
facture in the separate areas — Russia's grain 
crops yielding surplus wheat for us and for Ger- 
many, her development of industries in Poland 
especially, the importance of Lodz ; Rumania’s 
wheat and maize for our markets and her petro- 
leum in relation to Germany’s shortage ; Hunga- 
rian flour and horses in similar connections ; and 
the many other instances that will occur to the 
teacher. 

Physical goograpliy will be based on the 
orogmphical map. Such points as the outlying 
position of East Prussia, Poland, Galicia, and 
Bukovina will arrest attention ; their physical 
connection with {e,g.y East Prussia), or separation 
from (0.17., Galicia), the ruling country will be 
noted. The climatic conditions obtaining in the 
Eastern theatre, severe though they be, appear to 
have had less influence on the war than was 
anticipated. There is, of course, deep snow oh 
the Carpathians as well as on the highlands of 
Transcaucasia, but the Vistula is ilot yet frozen 
over, nor has ice incapacitated the Russian Baltic 
fleet. How this climatic factor has influencod 
the ^ombatant^ we shall not learn in detail 
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until after the war, though we haye dtistin^ 
evidence in the frost-bitten feet in the trenchis 
on the western frontier. The few newspaper 
accounts of the soldiers’ sheep-skins, etc., show 
merely the adaptation to war-conditions of what 
has been proved indispensable in the same regions 
in times of peace. 

Germany’s claim to “ a place in the sun ” is 
the key to the western theatre. Her colonies 
were the reply to her economic progress, with its 
demand for raw materials, her emigration 
statistics showing a permanent drain of strength, 
and her dream of marine omnipotence. She 
founded her African Empire in 1884, following a 
maximum emigration of a quarter of a million in 
1882. Since then the number of people who 
leave her shores has steadily decreased, and now 
the annual figure is less than one-tenth of that of 
1882; economic progress has absorbed the re- 
mainder. Her people do not make good colonists, 
for ** they cannot assimilate conquered races ; but 
they can very readily be assimilated to the races 
of these foreign countries in which they settle.” 
The Prussian treatment that has alienated the 
peoples of the ravished areas of Poland, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Alsace- Lon'aine has sad- 
ly reduced the Hereros in her South-West A^^. 
Germany’s possessions are ruled by the hob-naffled 
boot. To secure more colonies she must t^e 
them from other empires, for the areas most 
suitable for her inliabitants are already in the 
hands of other Powers. From France nominally, 
but from our land in reality, a victorious 
Germany would snateh the colonies she covets, 
and by her colonial government add still anotheV 
to her political crimes. 

By taking the geographically easiest route for 
the invasion of FrHUce, Germany showed her ‘ 
intention of abs^orbing the Low Countries and ' 
thus securing the ports th.it are her nq,turnl out- 
lets, for nearly half of her trade passes through 
Dutch and Belgian ports. Holland was spared, 
for she could offer no strong defence against 
German occupation if that country proved victori- 
ous, and would prove useful if complications 
arose. Thus the States that were constituted for 
her defence against Fmnce became the . pathway '* 
of German advance on that country. Bufler 
States have a precarious existence when treaty- 
guarantees are broken : of this Belgium is 
witness. 

Our participation 'on behalf of an outraged 
nation gave the war another aspect, for our naval 
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Bupremaey left the Austro -German allies shut in 
on all sides. For them the question of supply 
became important, and is becoming more and 
more insistetit. At this point the value of neutral 
countries becomes apparent ; they are potential, 
if not active, sources of supply, and if a political 
outline map of Europe, be^ (joloured to show the 
belligerent and neutral countries in separate 
tints, the diffiuulty to the Central Powers of 
obtaining supplies is evident, while the openness 
to the world’s markets of the peripheral Allies 
with naval supremacy is obvious. 

The only waters on which the Central Powers 
can move with .my freedom at all are the twice- 
removed B ilhic and Black Se-is, which can com- 
municate with the open ocean only through the 
North and Mediterranean Seas respectively. The 
latter in turn are ruled by the .allied Heets, which 
also control the oceans. In addition to constant 
supplies, this control implies the presence of 
colonial troops in the tlu^atre of war, since the 
defence of the British and French Empires is 
secured in the North and Mediterranean Seas. 
The enemy fleets, unlike their armies, cannot 
combine for joint action. * 

As in the eastern theatre, the geography of 
the western area involves mainly allied terri- 
tory, for Germany, owing to the political im- 
portance of both her own frontiers, and her 
initial military advantage, has kept her terri- 
tory almost inviolate. In the west the teacher 
of geography is able to devote attention to man- 
gled Belgium, while in France he must concen- 
trate on the very valuable area lying in the tri- 
angle Dunkirk- Paris- Bel fort. Here are the 
industrial north-east round the western extension 
of the Belgian coal-fields, the famed vineyards of 
Champagne, the great iron -fields of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, and the water-power eptton factories of 
the Vosges slopes. Just as French industrial 
life is very badly hit by the enemy^s occupation, 
any allied invasion of Germany or Austria-Hungary 
will materially cripple the enemy. The invasion 
of Hungary or of East Prussia strikes a blow at 
food-supplies ; Silesia is one of threefyery gre«at 
manufacturing areas (Saxony and Westphalia 
being tl^e other two); Alsace-Lorraine is the 
monument of the successful war of 1870, and a 
French invasion would be a welcome incite- 
ment to revolt there. A German retreat from 
Belgium would be to yield all that she has to 
show' after siv months of w^r. 

Thns we are naturally led to the economic 
^KHiBiderationa to which the war has given rise. 


The geography teacher may best serve bis ends 
by an examination of Anglo-German trade in 
relation to the whole trade of the United King- 
dom and of Germany. FoodstufiTs, raw materials 
for clothing and shelter as well as for warfare, 
raise many interesting problems. As all com- 
merce is world-wide in its ramifications, the eco- 
nomic (|uestions involve the study of neutral 
trade and contraband of war, as well as of sea- 
borne goods, whether contraband^or not, in relation ^ 
to sea-power.' ’ In this connection, moreover, our 
colonial markets raise sevefal problems that may 
affect our home policy to an acute degree. Ger- 
many depends very largely for her raw cotton on 
Egypt and India, and for her wool on Australia ; 
the stoppage of such trade would be a -heavy loss 
to these parts. The percentage of loss of our 
manufactured exports to Germany is a much 
smaller matter. 

M uch more interest is taken by children in the 
geographical study of the great German Empire 
itself. Her agriculture in relation to food-supply, 
her industries in relation to war supplies of all 
kinds — clothing, equipment, guns, and ammuni- 
tion, and her government in relation to the every- 
day life of her people will be keenly followed and 
enjoyed. Internal communications in relation to 
transport of troops, war material, medical 
equipment, and food- supply make .another most 
interesting subject for inquiry having a very 
close connection with the conduct of the cam- 
paign on both frontiers. 


In our land wo have plenty of evidence that 
we are at war. We see various war-like pre- 
parations at geographically defensive points ; but 


the real apjireciatioii of a state of war results 
from the withdraw! of labour from most industries 


and pursuits with a consequtmt rise of prices all 
round. In many centres we see an intcn.se 
iildustrial life, foi* military requirements must be 
satisfied. 


Finally, for the real limit here, as in school, is 
space, i.e., time, wo begin to realise, though only 
vaguely, even yet, our dependence on foreign 
countries. I need not labour the (luestion of 
foodstuffs, and will merely mention our 80 per 
cent, dependence on the U. S, A. for cotton and 
the relation of thi^ to its non-inclusion as contra- 
band of war ; our almost criminal lack of atten- 
tion to afforerstatioii with the consequei^t shortage, 
due to the German Veto, of Swedish pit-props for 
our coal-mines, and our suicidal neglect of sugar- 
beet cultivation, the results of which need no 
elaboration, 
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The RVe Great Schbois'bf Vedanta Phil^dojjliy. 

BYMR. T. S. NARAYANk*SASTRIAR, B.A., B.t; ;i 


^ S far as we havje been able* to ascertain from 
the existing literature in Sanskrit, there are 
eleven schools of Vedanta Philosophy pre- 
^ vailing in different parts of India. Each 
school is represented by a great teacher or Acbarya 
who has written his own special Bhashya or 
Commentary on the Vedanta Sutras of Bada- 
rayana. The following is a complete list of 
Brahma Sutra Bhashyas or Independent Com- 
mentaries on the Vedanta Sutras, representing 
the eleven schools of Vedanta Philosophy that 
cameintoexistencein India in theorder of time * — 

1. The Sariraka-Mimanisa-Rhashya of Sri 
Sankara Bhagavatpadachai^a or Adi Sankara. It 
represents the Advaita School of V'^edanta Philoso- 
phy, and it is the aufclioiity most generally 
deferred to in India as to the right understanding 
of the Vedanta Sutras, ami ever since Sankara’s 
time, the majority of the best thinkers of India 
have been men belonging to this school. 

2. The Brahma-Suf in- Bliasli>a of Rhngavad 
Vijnana Rhikshu called Vijiuinanirita. It repre- 
sents the llnsoctariaii Vi.si.slita<lvaitio School of 
VedanU Philosophy. 

.‘1. The Rrahnin- jMimam.sa-Rliashya of Sri- 
knntha Sivacharya. Jt lepresents the Saiva 
Visishtadvaitic School of V^e<lanta Philosophy. 

4. 2’fie Sri Sai-iralov Mimatn.sa- Rrahnui-Sutra- 
Hhashya or more hr idly called Sii Bhashya of 
Bhagavad Uanianujacharya. Jt represents the 
Vaishnava Visi.'sJitadvaitic School of X'^cwlanta 
Philosophy. 

f). The Vedanta-Sutra- Rhash}a of Bnladeva- 
charya called ( Jovinda- Rhashyji. It ,repre.sents 
a School of Vedanta Pliilosopliy ranging l)e- 
tweon Sankara’s Advaita and Ramanuja’s 
Visishtadvaitn. 

G. The Brahma- Sutra- Bhashya of Sri Bhas- 
karacharya. It i-epresents the Unsectarian 
Dvaita School of Vedanta Philosophy. 

7. The Brahma-Sutra-Bhasya of Srikara- 
hraya also known as Sripati Acharya. It is 


shortly called Srikara Bhashya, and it iPapresent- 
the Saiva Dvaita School of Vedanta Philosophy. 

8. The Brahma-Sutra- Bhashya of Sri Maddha 
vacharya called also Dvaita Bhashya. It repre* 
seats the Vaishnava yvaita School of Vedanta 
Philosophy. 

9. The Anu- Bhashya of Sri Vallabhacharya. 
It represents the Suddhadvaita School of Vedanta 
Philosophy. 

10. The Brahma-Siitra-Bhashya of Sri Nim* 
barkacharya, called V edanta- Pari jata-Saurabha. 
It represents the Dvaitadvaita School of Vedanta 
Philosophy. 

1 1. The Sukn- Bhashya of Sri Suka Bhagavit- 
padacharya called also Sarva- Vedanta-Sara-Mi- 
mainsa Bhaslna. fn represents the Bhakti 
School of Vedanta. Philosophy as explained in 
Srimad Bhagavata Puninfi. 

Of these eleven schools of Vedanta Philosophy 
those of Sankara, Siikantha, Ramanuja, Srikara 
and MiuldfiVii. are the most important and consti- 
tute the Kive Oieat Schools of Vedanta Philoso- 
phy. in tlie .special picture under illustration, 
the reader s will observe these five great Acharya- 
of Vedanta School of Philosophy seated in the 
order of senior ity and importance just as in a sits 
ting of the Full Bench of the BSgh Court Judges 
with their characteristic marks. Of these San- 
kai'a belongs to the end of the 6th century B.O. 
(born 509 B.C.). Srikantha w.as a contemporary 
of the Second (lieat Sankara, the 38th Acharya 
or successor of Adi Sankara, who was bom in 788 
A.I> , and who is unfortunately mistaken for Adi 
Sankara, and belongs to the latter part of the 
8th century A.D. Ramanuja belongs to the 
earlier part of the 11th century A.D. (born 
1017 A.D.). Srik.ara and Maddhva respectively' 
belong to the latter half of the 11th century and 
ihe earlier half of the 12th century A.D. (Sri- 
kam having been born in 1072 A.D, and 
Maddhva in 1119 A.D.) 


ASPECTS OF THE VEDANTA. 

CONTENTS The Vedanta:— Some Ueasona for Study — the late Mr. N. Vythinatha Aiyar, M.A. 
Veda and the Vedanta — the late Prof. Max Muller. Vedanta Toward All Religions — Swami Abhedananda. — ^Tba 
Vedanta in Outlitie— Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. The Vedanta Religion— Profeasor M. Rangachariar, M.A.Tbe 
Ethics of the Vedanta— The late Mr. N. Vythinatha Aiyar, m.a ; Rao Bahadur Vasudeva J. Kirtikar. The 
Philosophy of the Vedanta — Dr. Paul iJduaaen. The Vedanta Philoaophy— Swami Vivekanada. The Vedantio 
Dootrioe of the Future Life— Pandit' Sitanath Tattvabhushan. The V^anta; its Theory and Praottoe— ‘Swami 
Baradananda. The Vedanta for the World— Swami Vivekananda. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 

BY RAJDUARI. 


PROGRESS OF TlgEE ALLIF^. 

« HE month of the war has been most event- 
ful. Indeed the sanguinary battles that 
have already been fought during the last 
' four weeks since we wrote, both in the 
western and eastern theatre, the wholesale ex- 
termination of battalions after battalions, the 
unparalleled amount of ammunition expended, the 
diabolical resources put into use by the enemy, 
specially poisonous gases to suffocate their 
gallant but civilised opponents, the number of 
prisoners captured, the amount of war and other 
materials seized, and the air raids and piratical 
murders of innocent men, womon, and children on 
merchant vessels carrying the neutral flag and 
the British — all these are of a character unprece- 
dented in the sanguinary annals of the world. 
Desperation at continuous defeats and repulses 
has really maddened the enemy who, before the 
outbreak of the war, was universally reckoned as 
a great militant power but tempered by the 
humanity of the age and its refined civilisation, 
and otherwise attuned to the greatest culture a 
modern state is capable of. The war, however, 
has from the first been an eye-opener, and as 
month after month hostilities have been carried 
to the bitter end, civilised humanity in all parts 
of the world has been absolutely staggered at the 
barbarity, mendacity and utterly inhuman con- 
duct and action of Germany. She has surpassed 
even the barbarities of the Vandals and the Huns 
of the early days of Christianity. Even so bene- 
volently neutral a Power as the United States, 
which hitherto was so forbearing and indulgent 
has been exasperated at Germany which has set 
at defiance all the world, and scattered to the 
winds all international laws, all treaties and all 
other understandings and agreements. In the 
opinion of that inebriated state it is a law unto 
itself. And so far it is in reality diemed by 
all the great nations of the world, east and west, 
as an outlaw. But this outlawry in its multi- 
farious details will have to be recorded by imp r- 
tial history in the fullness of time. Only a Bri- 
tish Momsen could write it with rhadamanthine 
justice. 

Meanwhile it may be instructive to review the 
outstiii^ndiDg features of the past four weeks. 


Flanders, with the Ypres triangle, as much as 
eastern and western Galicia has been the scene of 
the wildest and most reckless carnage. ^ Three 
times has the enemy with his biggest battalions, 
most unsuccessfully attempted to force the lines 
at Ypres with a view to mf^ing a dash on Calais. 
But the serried phalanx of the French and the 
British, supported by the Canadians and Indians, 
have repulsed him with untold losses of troops, 
war materials and war baggage. The allied troops 
have fought with a courage and an elan unsur- 
passed in history during the last thousand years 
and more. The soldiery has displayed a presence 
of mind and a wealth of resources in the midst 
of the thickest of bloody hand-to-hand or artillery 
fight which will form an imperishable {)age in the 
annals of the world’s wars. These characteristics 
evident before were most marked during the 
month under review. The generalissimo of the two 
great armies have more than once congratulated 
these troops on their intrepid gallantry, while 
their chivalry to the inhuman enemy, whom any 
other nation woukl have given no consideration 
and no quarter, has been the theme of universal 
praise. Cruelty to the prisoners in the hands of 
the enemy has sent a thrill of horror but in 
spite of such barbarity, besides insults and 
indignities of the coarsest character, the Allies 
have, in the spirit of the Good Samaritan, 
treated the prisoners in their own hands with 
kindness and respect which is due by gentlemen 
to gentlemen. As we write the Allies have not 
only repulsed with great brilliancy the most 
deadly and frequent attacks all along the western 
frontier but in cert'iin cases taken the oflensive 
and broken the lines of the enemy. Should the 
stars in their course continue to give the allied 
troops the good luck they have had hitherto ob- 
tained,it is possible to say with someconfidenoe that 
the near future will witness greater glory to their 
arms and an early deliverance for Europe 
from the grip of the defeated man of iron and 
hlood and deluded invincibility. In his state** 
mi^nt in the House of Lords on the 19th May 
last, Lord Kitchener took a most hopeful and 
confident view of coming events which greatly 
cheered the House. And as the War Secretary is 
a man of the least optimism and the few words it 
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may ba reUe4 upon that was using the language 
of subdued assurance of the position the Allies 
have been able to consolidate. • 

In both parts of Galician east and w^est, there 
has been an ebb and a flow. But on the whole 
so far as the Russians are concerned it is mostly 
the advancing tide of victory. The Austrians 
who have done their best to envelop their 
opponents in eastern Galicia have been com- 
plebely routed. The retreat is reported from 
Petrograd os most disorderly, and the immense 
booty obtained is further evidence of the event. 
Bukovina is now in the hands of the Russians 
who, as we write, are pressing their advantiige to 
a conclusive end. It is to be hoped tiiey will 
succeed in their object. On the other liMnd, an 
avalanche of troops was hurled by tlm (lor mans 
against the Russians* in western (T.ilichi, vvhere 
till late the latter had by great pationco, peiso- 
verance and heroism occupied all the princi[i{il 
piisses but one. For purposes of iiiilit iry stra- 
tegy the Grand Puke deemed it wise to retreat 
from a position the supplementary Gorman re- 
inforcements had made it inevitable. The retreat 
was accomplished in good order but not without 
loss of some fifty guns. But it seems the brilli- 
ant victory at Bukovina has fully retrieved that 
temporary disaster in the west, and it is to be 
hoped Russian strategy’may yet prevail so as to 
lay Hungary at the feet of the Cossacks. If not, 
Bucharest will be the objective, and we need not 
forecast what a decisive battle in that direction may 
achieve for the Russians. Altogether the situa- 
tion is rapidly developing, and it is most likely 
the month of June may witness n pronounced 
denouement favourable to the armies of the 
Allies both east and west. Anyhow we do not 
expect any fresh stalemate condition which was 
the chief feature of the belligerents till late. 

Meanwhile there have been some excellent 
scenes in the Dardanelles. The diflicult operation 
of landing the troops, British, French and the 
Australians, was most successfully accomplished 
to the great surprise and chagrin of the Turk. The 
Australians showed the stern and courageous smifl* 
of which they were made just as the Canadians 
in the west of France. Their valour has been 
thoroughly appreciated, and his Majesty has 
cabled hb message of congratulation on the hard 
work they^ have accomplished. The peninsula of 
GalIi{)oli is occupied, while on the Sea of Marmora 
the Russian fleet is doing as much havoc as 
it can, though not without some casualties. Ihe 
Turks were successful in torpedoeing a British 


battleship, the but *the British. in tom; 

were able to sink two destroyers and a tinmsMrt> 
All the forts in the Dardanelles have now 
silenced. Only one remains, and there is every 
probability of its fall as the days wear. Still the. 
task before the allied fleet and army is of a most 
arduous, though n<it an insurmountable, character^ 

Not much of activity has been reported of t^ 
troops in Mesopotamia, though it is said that a 
large army of Ottoman troops under German 
generalship is gathered to give a battle. But 
considering their equipment and the raw material 
of tlie Turks there assembled, it is not expected 
that they will be able to hurl back the tide of 
the invasion of the Anglo-Russian armies in that 
(|ifiarter of the world. The untoward, however, 
may hapi>en. War is a game of chance, and chance 
may sometimes upset all anticipations and 
calculations. 

NAVAL WARFARE. 

ill naval wntTare it still seems to be the case 
tint while the principal fleet of the British Navy 
stands fust by the North Sea and has thus im- 
prisoned the fleet of the enemy at Kiel, the air- 
crafts of the British and French are doing all 
they can, with energy and resources, to dami^e 
many a military encampment, militaiy railway 
stations, and military arms factories, in different 
quarters. The French aviator, Girros, after a 
series of remarkable and thrilling achieve- 
ments has at last fallen a victim in the hands 
of the enemy, llis imprisonment is to be 
greatly regretted, and it is, impossible to say 
what bloody revenge the barbaric Huns have 
taken on him. But, as a rule, British avia- 
tors and British naval aircraft have been a tri- 
umph all through, and so too those of the French. 
Their aeroplanes have now established their un- 
doubted superiority, while there are the men of 
inventive brains at work still intent on improving 
tb'eir eflicacy. But when so much is said the 
most la^nentable event of the month on the high 
seas must be recorded. Though, as usual, Ae 
submarines have been torpedoeing small crafts and 
trawlers in the Irish Channel and in the sea 
north of Scotland, it was not expected that a 
passenger ship of the pacific character of the 
Lusitania with its 1,900 persons, passengers and 
crew would be molested with a loss of as many 
as 1,500 lives including 150 Americans, the most 
notiable of which was Mr. Yanderbelt. The whole 
narrative of the torpedoeing of this 'magnificent 
merchant vessel is now pubUc property and need 
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not be referred to. It was a most aboiniirible of 
all the abominable murdei^s perpetrated by the 
inhuman pirates who call themstdves oul tinned 
Germans. In reckless defiance of all laws and 
treaties they deliberately sank the vessel in 
20 minutes to the great , horror of all civilised 
humanity. The world has been shocked, and the 
Germans have lost even among their neutral 
friends the last drop of sympathy that still 
remained. They have given the greatest umbrage 
to tb*^ United Stat(«s people, whose wrath knows 
no bounds. I’he exasperated ]ieoph? vowed veng- 
eance and have driven the timid l^resident 
Wilson into deliberate action. He has visited 
the American fleet while the ovation received 
on the way by thousands of his compa- 
triots has greatly touched this phlegmatic* but 
most philosophic of all American I ’residents. 
With calm cour.ige and resoluteness he 
h:iH let the German ambassador at liis Court 
know what the eventualities may bo, for 
Germany will not at once descirt from her piracy 
and molesting all neutral and mcrcthant vessels 
sailing the high setis. The diplomatic Hernstoir 
has now felt the pulse of the Yankee and is doing 
his best to pour oil for a time over the troubled 
waters. But that ambassador will be greatly 
mistaken if he fancies that his tortuous diplomacy 
will soon allay American indignation. Once 
roused John Bull’s cousin will be found to be made 
of as .stern stull' as the Bull himself, and no 
amount of literary or other propaganda or even 
iiiendKcdoiis reports or any othej’ toi'tuous and 
hated devices will go any way to all;iy the angered 
feelings of a people who lose liberty beyond every- 
thing else, and who have shewn an amount of 
tolerance and forbearance which in other 

THE WORLD 

I SHORT NOTICES ONLY API 

The Motherland and other Pc>ems. Hy 

iiev, t\ F, Am/rews, AUahjahaiL 

The well-known missionary and writer, 
Rev. C. F. Andrews, has now given to the world 
in a collected form several of his poems which 
have appeared in the pages of the Modem Review^ 
the Nation, and the Hindastfmi Review, His 
rare gift for style combined with his profound 
sympathy with Indian life and culture makes 
jpoems charming and valuable. 


circumstances would have been long since desired. 

ITALY. 

Meanwhile the temper of the Italians has 
been greatly tried. For nine long months they 
have been fed on hopes which have remained 
unrealised hitherto. The patience of the hot- 
headed and impulsive Italian, burning to have 
h'.xs revenge at last with his hereditary foe, 
with his long history of cruel oppression and 
teiTitorial pillage all i;pund, has been ex- 
hausted, and he is not going to stand any 
more of the temporising policy of a divided 
cabinet. Things are fast moving in Italy'. Signor 
Salandra, the Premier, to whom the attributes of 
the sphinx are credited, seeing that popular 
feeling was running higli in favour of war with 
the Allies, deemed it prudent to place his resigna- 
tion in the hands of his sovereign. Italy was 
aflame. The nionarcli understood at once the 
drift of the voii^e acclaimed by his people, though 
a section of his aristocratic senate is in favour of 
a stern neutrality than hold the influenc/e of the 
Jesuitical Prince lluloc. V^ictor Emanuel hits 
refused to accept the Premier s resignation, while 
the Premier has been received in the streets of 
Rome while driving to the Quirinal with ova- 
tions un[)aralloled. That is no doubt strong evi- 
dence of his patriotism ifnd desire tg join the 
Allies of old, who were so instrumental in the 
liberation of Italy. Matters liang in the balance 
for the present, and none can say what the sphinx- 
like Salandra may achieve to-morrow. But 
liis decision one way or the other will open a new 
chapter again in the history of the present 
warfare. 


OF BOOKS 

•EAR IN TUIS SECTION. I 

Milestones in Quzerati Literature. Ry 

Krinhualat J\lokanlal Jlmveri, 

The book before us contains a history of the 
Guzerati literature by the well-known Quzerati 
scholar, K. M. Jhaveri. The treatment is 
critical and. scholarly. 

Sir Qokhale-prashashthr By Sridha/raSevtnia^ 
This is a hymn in Sanskrit containing^ eight 
stanzas in praise of the late Mr. Gokhale. The 
stanzas are graceful and touching. 
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Vldyapati : Bcmgiytk Padabalu Translated into 
English by Ananda Cooviaraswainy, The 
Old Bourne Press, London, 

Yidyapati whose poems ara given to the world 
in the volume before us wrote in the older form 
of the Bengali language. The theme of Vidya- 
pathi’s songs is the same as that of Qita Govind 
— the love of Bad ha and Krishna. The work 
consists of a series of songs or lyrics put 
into the mouth of Kadha, Krishna and of their 
compnnions and messengers. These poems are 
so arranged as to illustrate the birth and develop- 
ment of the great psssion of Love between Badha 
and Krishna. The early songs deal with the 
first passion of Krishna . at the sight of the 
beautiful Rad ha. The songs then go on to 
describe the rising passion of Radha, the counsel 
of her companions, her first meeting with 
Krishna and her maidenly shyness, and finally 
the fulfilment of love in the season of spring. 
Then follows a short period of fond riuarrel 
and coquetry only to lead to the sorrows of 
sei>aration. In a series of truly impassioned 
love-songs, Kadha pours out her sorrow and 
grief at her parting from her husband. Then 
comes the happy reunion when she “ anoints him 
with tears of- joy from her eyes.” The story of 
l^ove told in these poems is*, we are told, an 
allegorical rei)resentation of the yearning of the 
Human Soul after the Divine. VV^hatever that fje, 
those songs form some of the best love songs 
ever known to the Kist. 

Sir Subramaniya lyer, K.CL.E., O.L. />> 
Hai Sahib S. M, /utja Ham h’ao, Editirr, 
“ Wednesday Revieu^," Trichinopoly, 

Thi^ is a very interesting and well written life 
of one of the greatest of India’s public men. Sir 
Subramaniya Iyer. Both in his public and private 
character, Sir Subramaniya Iyer is one of the 
leading peraonalities of the day. His great earnest- 
ness and patriotism, his charity, his simplicity, and 
love, have deservedly won him the res()ect he 
enjoys. The author has, in the sketch before us, 
well bi’ought out Sir Subramaniya Iyer’s charac- 
teristics. The early chapters dealing with the 
life of Sir Subramaniya Iyer are abundantly 
instructive. The aiithor describes his life and 
activities with evident zest and clearness. 
In the last chapter we have a description of 
the personal traits of Subramaniya Iyer. Two 
chapters are. devoted to Sir Subramaniya Iyer’s 
work as a non- official, and one to bis work on the 
Bench. The sketch on the whole affords an 
inspiring study. 


Administration of Crimir>at Justice In 
Ancient India. By Mr, A, K. 

Assistant Secretary to the Oovemment of 
Those who are in the habit of thinking 
the ancient methods of dispensing justice wiM 
crude and barbaric must be prepared for an 
agreeable surprise in«perusing Mr. RamanathuV 
excellent pamphlet on the subject. The pamphlet 
is the result of a wide and extensive study of the 
ancient liteiature of India and reveals the 
extraordinary legal acumen with which criminal 
cases were investigated in ancient times. The 
author brings to light not only the methods of 
investigating criminal cases but the very 
machinery governing the administration of 
criminal justice in ancient India. A veritable 
code of laws, the necessai'y staff of officers and a 
mechanism as perfect as could be desired, seem 
to have been at the service of the citizens. The 
King, we understand, wa8|the court of final appeal, 
and it is marvellous that the ancients’ sense of 
justice maintained the custom of trial by peers 
to such fruitful advantage. Mr. Ramanathan’s 
informing essay thus throws light on an important 
aspect of the ancient Indian administration. 

The Arya Samoj. By Lola LagjxU Rat, 
Published by Longmans, Green A Co, 

The book before usds a history of the Arya 
Saniaj by the well-known Punjabi' leader and 
Arya Sanuijist, J^iala Lajpat Rai. It con- 
tains an >U!couut of the origin of the Arya Samaj, 
its doctrines and activities with a biographical 
sketch of the Founder, Swami Dayananda 
Saras wati. There is an introduction to the book 
from the pen of Professor Sydney Webb, LL.B. 
Written by such a veteran leader this book 
contains a full and authoritative account of the 
institution. , The biographical sketch of Swami 
Dayananda Saraswati, which forms the first part 
of the book, * is really inspiring. The author 
• gives a full and detailed account of the events 
of the Swami’s life and his teachings. 

Signs of the Tjmes. By Sheo Prasad 
Mathur, Faizabad, 

The author in the pamphlet before us gives his 
opinion of how and in what direction India has 
to progress. The author speaks of the existence 
of two schools of thought — the one, revivalist 
and the other, reforming. He is not content 
with the methods and views of both. The author 
strikes a via media and pleads for sound 
intellectual cultivation,” and a rational study of 
the questions that beset us. 



DIARY .OF THE WAR 


April 17. Brilliant French nucoeBS at Arras. 

Air raids on M^zieres, Charieville and Osterid. 

British steamer Pinttnigrn torpedoed. 

Attack on Dutch vessel n. 

Air raid on England in Northuinberland, Suffolk, Essex, 
and Kent. 

April 18. Activity of French aviators. 

Two heights captured by Russians in tlie Carpathians. 
Activity of Russian Fie,et in the Black Sea. 
Precipitate retreat of Turks from Shaiba. 

April 19. French progress in ‘the Vosges and Alsace; 
Air ship raid on titrasbiirg. 

Czar leaves for the from. 

Bombardment of Dardanelles resumed, 

Turkish destroyer chased and run ashore near Chios. 
Greek steamer Ellispmtia torpedoed. 

April 20. British aviators' successful attock on rail- 
way at Haltingeii. 

Russian success in the Carpathians. 

Austrians' stubborn defence. 

Scouting on the Dardanelles, submarine Et5 aground. 

April 21. French successes in Alsace. 

German activity in Poland. Numerous air raids. 
Trawler Vanilla sunk in the North Sea. 

Dutch steamer Clandia sunk by a mine. 

Capture of Kietmanshoop. 

April 22. British capture Hill 60 near Ypres. 

Air raid on Mulheim and Habsheiiii. 

Russian advance in the Carpathians maintained. 

April 23. French success in Argonne and Alsace. 
Aerial battle along the Rhine. 

April 24. Important French success at Bois d'Ailly. 
Czar’s enthusiastic reception in Galicia. 

The Mediterranean Expedition, Sir Ian Hamilton to 
command. 

Norwegian steamer Bnllianl captured by Germans, 
trawler 67. Lawrtnoa torpedoed, resoued Bred on. 

April 25, German attack on the Yser ; use of asphyxiat- 
ing gas ; Canadians’ good work. 

Swedish steamer Ruth torpedoed in the North Sea. 

April 26. Figflting round Ypres ; capture of Hill 60* 
• French sttooess in Argonne and on the Mouse. 
Forcing the Dardanelles, , • 

Two Norwegian ships sunk by submaninos. 

April 27. Anti-war demonstrations in Trieste. 

April 28. Fighting round Ypres, loss of St. Julien 
Belgian success at Dixmude. 

German activity in Alsace, German naval activity in 
Courland. 

Russian Naval Squadron shells Bosphorus forts. 

April 29. Forcing the Dardanelles. Further allied 
opperations on both sides of Dardanelles. 

Conference of Indian Ambassadors. 

German maltreatment of British prisoners. 

April 30. Battle round Arras. 

Severe fighting on the Niemen, 

French cruiser Lton Gamhtlia torpedoed by Austrian 
, ^^ubmarineiaHhe Adriatic. , 

Battle of Ypres; fniious fighting on the Yeser 
" o'CiMial ; French progress in Lorraine. 


Allied aviators active; Mauser rifle factory at 
Anendoi’f bombed. 

Fierce fighting in Carpathians and on the Niemen. ^ 
The landing in Dardanelles. 

Bom bard men t*of Smyrna. 

Air raid on England, Ipswich and Bury; St. Ed- 
munds bombed. 

May 2. Bombardment /of Dunkirk by Germans^ 
Important German offensive in North-West Poland. 
Mr. Lloyd George in tlie House of Commons. 

German blockade, colliers aniFh trawler sunk. 
American steamer CiMhing attacked by German 
aviator. 

May 3. Bombardment of Metz. 

Russian advance on the Niemen. 

German investment of Libau. 

Bikanir Camel Corps in Suez. 

Edale and Gulfight torpedoed. French steamer 
Europe sunk. 

Small naval engagement in the North Sea. 

The British destroyer Recruit submarined. 

Two German torpedo boats sunk by Biilish destroyers. 

May 4. Allies' splendid air work. 

German attacks on Hill 60. 

May 5. Ggraian attacks a j Ypres and Bois le Pretie, 
Heafy fighting on Russian front in the Carpathjsns, 
on the Lower Nida and the Vistula; Mount 
Makavka captured. 

Russian bombardment of the Bosphorus. 

Two Norwegian steamers sunk. 

May 6. French successes at Bouu Bejoiir, Bagatelle and 
Bois le Pretre ; desperate fighting on Vistula and 
Carpathians ; advance of the Allies in the 
Dardanelles. 

Turks defeated in Cauoasus. 

Raid on British trawlers by submarine. 

May 7. Fighting in France and Belgium. 

German raid on North-West Russia and big move in 
Galicia. 

May 6. The Canard liner Luaitania sunk by German 
submarines, heavy loss of life. 

Great German losses in Galicia. 

Rupture of Austro-ltalian relations imminent. , 
General Botha's success, 

May 9. Great battle in Galicia. 

Forcing the Dardanelles ; French diversion, bombard- 
ment of Fort Nsgara. 

May 10. Fierce fighting ,round Ypres, successful 
British offensive. 

French ' Bucoesses at Lens and Bagatelle. German 
occupation of Libau. 

Turkish transports sunk outside the Bosphorus. 

British destroyer Maori sunk by mine. 

May 11. Five German attaoks repulsed. 

French suocess at St. George's. 

Forcing the Dardanelles ; occupation of Kilid Bahr. 

Air raid on England, bombs dropped at Westoliff. 

» 

May 12. German dash for Calais repulsed with loss. 
Desperate fighting in Galicia. 

Forts in the Narrow bombarded. 
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DIAKY OF THB MONTH. 


Mi>T IS. Anti-German riots in London. 

^FierM lighting in Belginm, infeitment of Carenoy. 
Franoh auueess at Loos, 

Combine^ Anglo-French luooesses. 

Anglo-Frenoh suooeBBCs on Galhpoli peninsala. 

Jfay 14. French suooess at Notre Dame de Lorette ; 
capture of Neuville. . « . 

Fierce fighting in Galicia, Russian offensive continues. 
Ooliaih sunk in Dardanellee by torpedo. 

Two Turkish gunboats and transport sunk. 

Russian bombardment of Bosphorus forts. 


ICay 15. -Belgian soooess on Yser; French cM’1% 
north of Arras. 

Russian snooesa in West Galjcia^ disastroCi Amtliiin, 
retreat ^ ^ 

Anti-German riots in England and South Africa. " 

Reported sinking of a German submarine. 

Retreat of Germans in South-West Africa to QvosA^ 
fontein. • 

May 16. Frenoh progress north of Arras, capture el 
Careno?, 

Pro-war demonstrations in Italy. « 


DIARY OF THE MONTH. 


April 10. The report ia iaaaod to the prew to-day of the 
Coofaranoe between the Hon. 8ir William Meyer 
and the Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

April 11. The Hon. the Maharaja of Cossnnbazar 
has been eleoted President of the All-India Hindu 

April 12. At a meeting of the British Indian Associ- 
ation, the Miharajn of Berhampiir presiding, it was 
resolved that H. M. the King Kmperor be prayed 
to grant H. K Lord Hardinge e tension of ofliee. 

April 13. At the Police Court, Bombay, the Chief 
^ Presidency Magistrate ordered three yornacular 
papers to deposit various sums as securities under 
the Indian Press Act. . 

April 14. A voung man Dharamber Doy, a proclaims 
political offender now arrested in connection with 
several oases of dacoity in Calcutta, managed to 
■dillow poison and died. 

April 15. This afternoon the Coroner and Jury held 
the adjourned inquest on the body of Sub-lnspeotor 
Baresh Chundra Mukerjee. A verdict of murder was 
pronounced and the oriminals were oommittod, 

April 16 The Bombay Preaideuox Association with 
Sir Balohandra Krishna passed a Resolution pray- 
ing for H. E. the Viceroy extension of office. 

April 17. DaulatRai, late Managing-Director of the 
Hindustan Bank, was sentenced to four years impri- 
sonment for his falsifications in the balance-sheet. 

April Id. Baron Herbert de Reuter. Managing Director 
of Sluter's Telegraphio Co., died to-dav. 

April 16. The Hon. Mr. Betalvad gave some ^^hole8ome 
advice to the young men of India, lecturing under 
the auspices of the Aryan Brotherhood, Bombay, 

April 20. This morning Sir Michael O’dwyer, the 
^ Lieutenant-Goverr or, performed the opening cere- 
mony of the Ravi-bridge. ^ 

April 21 In aeeepting the Lords* Proolamation against 
the U. P. Executfve Counoil, H. M. the King says 
he will direct that no farther proceedings be tsken 
upon the Proclamation without prejudice to the 
making of a new draft « 

April 22. The Committee of tho Indian Civil Service 
Dinner Club in London has denidod that in view of 
the war, theiw shall bo neither the usual Dinner nor 
the Garden Party. 

Aprfi 23. The Inland Steam Vessels Bill hts been re- 
fer!^ to the United Provinoee Government for 
opinion. 


April 24. Sir Alfred Kensington handed over the .Chief 
Judgeship of the Punjab Chief Co'irt to Sir Donald 
Johnstone. 

April 25. Resolutions praying for J^ord Hardioge’i og- 
tensioD of Vioeroyalty and protesting agsinst the 
Lords* treatment of the measure fur the U. P Sxeoo- 
tive Coiiniol were passed by the Muslim League. 

April 26. The Lahore Conspiracy case eommenred 
to-dav before a Bench of speeisl Commisstofiere, 
There were 81 sccused in all, of whom 64 were 
present. 

April 27. At the High Court, Caloutts, Mr. Jnstioe 
Chitty and Mr. Justice Beachoroft admitted appeals 
prefered by Kali Pas Boso and three other#, #bo 
have been convicted of oonapiring to'havepossesdlMi 
of a ma«B of ammunition. 

April 28. Sixty-seven accused were discharged in the 
Sbini case but the work of the special Tribunal at 
Multan is still heavy. 

April 22. Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi were entertained at 
Mavavaram on their way to Tranqnobtr. 

April 30. Ill the Lahore conspiracy oase the approver's 
evidence was taken to-day. ^ 

May 1. Four up country men in the employ of the East?" 
* ern Bengal State were arrested at Sealdab in con- 
nection with various dacoitiea. 

May 2. Sir Leslie Miller, Chief Judge of M\ apre, open- 
ed the first {fublio library for the previnoe. 

May 3. The Coniiiiiasi oners of the Lahore Conspiraoj 
Case are proceeding with the evidence. 

May 4. The Twenty-first Madras Provincial Confeiwnoe 
opened at Nellore to-dsy. 

May 5 A Gazette of India Extraordinsi v *' is isaoed 
publishing sn ordinance to piovide for speefAl pro* 
tection in respect of civil and revenue litigation of 
Indian aoidiers serving undei war oondilions. 

May 6. Telegraphio* oommunioation wag interrupted 
to-night hv a atorm, which blew down the wires 
betweiD Umballa and Delhi 

May 7. The Official 1 Jquidatnr of the Credit Bank 
Bombay, has submitted iU Report to the Ghambor 
Judge. 

May 8 The Nnmakarqnnm or the nam:..y oeremon 
of the Bengal Floating Hospitol was perictmod by 
H. K. the Governor of Bengal. 
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books received. 


Geography of Asia (in TBLuair). The S. I.Jf' 
Madras. Mce As>5. ^ 

Pictures and Stories for the Young. The , 
C. L. S: L, Madras. ; ^ ' 


In Hoc Venice : The Story of a Red Cross 
Flag. By Florence L. Barclay. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, London. , r 
Macaulay : Horatius,' Reoillus, The Armada. 
Edited by A. J. F. Collins, m.a. University 
Tutorial Press, Ltd., London. 

Florence Niohtin(3Ale. By Mrs. Macnicol, 

L. R.C.P., it s.e. The 0. L. S. I., Madras. 

WaJiT Whitman and His PoeTRy. By Henry 

Bryan^Binns. George, G. Harrap it Co., London. 
War' and Religion. By the Rev. N. Macnicol, 

M. A., D. lttt. The C. L. S. I., Madras. 

The International Institute of AoRicuLTimB, 
From the Institute, Rome. 

-Mars: The War Lord. By Alan Leo. 

L. N. Fowler it Co., London. 

Macmillan’s New English Reader V. Macmillan 
it Co , Bombay. 

Marsden's History of India for Junior Classes. 

Published by Macmillan <t Co. Priced As. 12. 
The Pre-Mussalma*n Period of Indian History. 
By M. Protheroand Maharaahopadyava Satish- 
chandra ' Vidyabhushana. Published by 
Macmillan it Co. 

Thr Sanskrit Teacher, by Rao Bahadur Kamala- 
shankar Pranshankar Trivedi, b.a. Published 
by Macmillan it Co. Priced Rs. 1-8-0. 
Clairvoyance. By J. C. F. Orumb»ne. L. N. 
Fowler it Co., London. 

TBiiEPATHY. By J. C. F. Grumbine. L. N. Fowler 
it Co,, London. 

BOOKS RELATIN(S TO INDIA. 


c 

A Help To Family Worship (in Tamil). The 
C. L. S I., Madras, Price As. 4. 

Hospital ETiQUWrrE (in Telugu). The V. L. S. I., 
Madras. 

Twelve Bible Studies in the Life of Service. 

The C. L. S. I., Madras. t 

Bengalee : Literary and Colloquial. By R. P. 

De, Dey Brothers, New Market, Calcutta. 
Indian Banking and State Aid. By Alakh Dhari. 

The “ Leader ” Press, Allahabad. 

Information relating to the l.C.S. Examination 
for Indian Students. By an l.C.S. Published 
by H^MrDesai, ^ 

A Hi^u’s Articles op Fa|TH. The ‘ Kapalee 
Ptefs, Qeorge>®bwn, Madl'as. 


Missionary Ideals. Translated into Tamil. By 
K. T. Paul. The C. L. S I., Madras. ‘ ‘ 

Bible Lessons for Bfahnners. The C. L. S. I., 
Madras. 

Rabindranath Tagore : A Bioqraphk.al Study. 
By Earnest Rhys. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
London. 

Thbosophical Educ:atjonai!^ Trust, 1014. Pub- 
lished by the Secretary, Theosopbical Educa- 
tional Trust, Adyar. Madras. 

Laili and Mtjnum. By James Atkinson. Panini 
Office, Allahabad. 

INDIA IN INDIAN AND FOREIGN 
PERIODICALS. 


India After The War, from the Economic 
Standpoint. By Sir Daniel M. Hamilton. |The 
“ Asiatic Review,*’ April, 10ir>.| 

The Gospel of Guru Nanak. Bv Principal 'J\ L. 
Vaswini, m.a. [The “ Sikh Review,” March, 
1915.1 

A Mohammedan Tracjt So/li>rrY. |The “ Moslem 
World,’* April, 1015.| 

Christianity in India After The War. By 
H P. K. Skipton. |The “ East and We.st,” 
April, 19l5f] 

Hindu Iconography. By Mr. A. K. Maitrn. 

[The “Modern World,” March, 1915.] 

Things that are not taught in Indian Schools. 
By Mr. John Wallace, c.b. [The “ Mysore 
Economic Journal,” April, 1915.] 

The Gueukula. By Dr. Deva Priisad Sj^vadhi- 
knri. [The “ Vedic Magazine,” A|(lHf-May, 
1915.] 

Tree Worship in India. By Medico. [The 
. “ Modern Review,” May, 1915.] 

The Spring Festival in Bengal. By Mr. Samt 
CluAldrii Mitrn, m.a., b.l. ( Tbe Hindustan 
Review,” April, 1915.] 

Is Buddhism Dead In India. By B. K. Sarkar. 
[The “ Buddhist Review,” April, May, June, 
1915.] 

Ancient Hhidu Shrines of Java. By P. L. Nara- 
simha. [The “ Theosophist,” May, 1915.] v 
The Tea(*her and the Taught in Ancient J^dja. 
By T. D. Gojra. [The “Indian Ed'acation,’* 
May, 1915.] 






TOPIC^S FROM 'jPERlbDlCAXS 


BLACK AND WHITE IN SQUTH AFRICA. 

Mr. M. S. Evans, a native of Natal 
and an impartial student of the South 
African native question, writea a long article 
about the relations of black and ^white men in 
the April number of th,e International Review of 
Missions, The question cannot be regarded as 
satisfactorily answered unless both' races have 
opportunity to develop all the possibilities of 
their nature, and unless it is proved tliat the 
necessary contact does not make for degenera- 
tion of one or both. The problem will not be 
solved if the whites should always depend upon 
the' manual labour of the backward race and live 
largely (m the exploitation of their labour and 
ignorance ; nor will the ^ solution le arrived at if 
the baokward race has no opportunity to rise. 
At present the industrial system of South Africa 
rests upon the manual labour of the native and 
the coloured man, and in J<:ast Africa upon that 
of the native, the Hantu. The manual labour 
of the great gold mining industry is done by the 
native, and he is debarred by regulation to under- 
take any skilled or even sorni-skilled work. 

The white man direcsts and supervises but 
never undertakes tlje pick and shovel work. 
The average native doe.s not exert himself 
unduly, and his labour is not willing and hopeful. 
The relief from the wholesome discipline of 
bodily exertion and the ability to place unplesant 
tasks upon the native has a great deierioniting 
effect among those whites who can avail them- 
selves of it, especially on the young. The trade 
unions demand that skilled trade should be a 
monopoly of the whites, resent any skilled work 
being done by natives or even coloured men and 
deny entrance into the unions to all such. But 
the power of the unions is limited to the towns, 
and native artisans get most of the work on the 
farms especially in the small country towns. The 
future carries with it all the elements of indus- 
trial jlm racial conflict, and it is premature to 
make any predictions as to the results' of the 
struggle. 


♦ 

breaking down ol old tribal distinctions and 
animosities, < the ,, growing individualism and' 
independence of the younger^ people, m, 
impatience with the old simple life and a dtSsive 
for luxury and display, a gi^uol iiillproyeineht 
in their capacity as workmen and a sense that' 
they are not paid in accordance with that. The 
social problem is intensified in difficulty sino0 
the class of poor, whites ia constantly on the' 
increase, and since contact between them and the 
coloured and black is closer and on terms which 
beget demoralisation of botb^ 

If the whitemnn ia to be artificially protected, 
and the native denied the opportunity to rise, 
mdana a weakening of the fofte and character 
which the whites need in South Africa more 
than elsewhere, if tljey are to fulfil the responsi- 
bilities of a governing *race and justify their 
pr^ence. There are four principal policies, not, 
very precisely formulated, which are bang 
advocated by different schools of thinkers and 
pediticians, viz,, (1) the repressionist which means 
keeping the native as a manual labourer and 
suppressing their aspirations ; (2) the segrega- 
tionist by which the two races are to be 
absolutely separated into distinct territorial ai'eas 
each living their lives entirely apar,t ; (3) the 
policy of giving equal rights and equals oppor- 
tunity ; and (4) the policy of territorial sepjtra* 
tion with opportunity for racial development. 
The writer advocates the 4th and thinks that it 
will minimize many of the dangers. Sufficient 
areas should be set aside to provide that the 
native shall live liis home life apart from the 
whites. These areas should be under the- 
control of trained white administrators, but the 
natives should have i^. large part in the local 
government. The much- discussed Natives Land 
Bill is an embodiment of this principle. < The 
policy of eqmal opportunity and equal rights ie 
impossible since the majority of the whites will 
never permit a policy that ignores race diflEbr* 
ences. The appointment of a permanent non- 
political advisory council on this momentQUS 
question may be very useful. It will fncilitate 
mutual understanding and mutuarsympathy and 


In the gold mines of Witswatersrand the 
native workers learn all the lawful and unlawful in the 'long run, if rightly and impartially con- 

vices of the white man, and the effect of their* ducted, will tend to promote the morale of eith^. 

agglomeration is to change profoundly the native \Jt must be at once a check and the guardian of 
life and outlook. Among the natives might be ^ * ,,);heir interest. The utility of such an institution 
seen working significantly several forces like the *can seldom be overestimated. ' 

67 
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INTERNATIONAL MORALITY. 

Mr. Arthiar Ponsonby, M.P., writing to the 
current number of the Intei^national Journal of 
Ethics^ condemns the faulty system of interna* 
tional communication and diplomacy which have 
long remained unchanged, while there has grown 
a marked development of intercourse socially, 
commercially and financially among the peoples. 
The people, however educated and however demo- 
cratic, continue to bo excluded from knowledge of 
foreign policy and from even a remote participa- 
tion in its management. Directly any war is 
threatened, it is easy enough for each (Jovern- 
ment to persuade its people into whatever ver- 
sion it chooses of the cause and origin of the 
catastrophe, which nations and governments all 
declare to,^ be inevitable. It is very easy to en- 
gender a chauvinistic spirit, and a lust for domi- 
nion, an aggressive spirit of imperial ascendancy 
in a people. Thus it w.as that in the course of a 
week) ft series of diplomatic disputes was sulfici- 
ent to plunge the whole of Europe into a devas- 
tating war. Anyhow the nations up to now have 
had no voice whatever either in the scattering of 
gunpowder or in the striking of the match. None 
of these decisions has had their approval ; the 
policy in all such cases has been presented to 
them as a fait accompli. 

The most undesirable feature about war is that, 
while tho generation that experiences war and 
has immediate knowledge of its horrors and futi- 
lity, is ready to learn a lesson, the succeeding 
generations have war presented to them in a his- 
torical setting bereft of its poignant and cruel 
reality, and nve therefore far more quiescent in 
its recurrence than their fathers w’ould be in their 
place. The inevitability of clashes and conllicts 
between nations is not actually removed by wars, 
since they do not settle disputes,, but create many 
new ones, which become the seed of future wars. 
The conflicting ambitious, when left in tho hands 
of a very small governing class and manipulated 
by them secretly, increase in intensity and are 
the real cause of trouble. The whole diplomatic 
system with its utterly out-of-date machinery, its 
absurd secrecy and intrigue produces the maxi- 
mum amount of friction and misunderstandings. 
When in all other fields, like scientific research, 
commerce, and interests of labour, the eft’orts of 
nations have been successfully co-ordinated, it 
may not be impossible for political activities to 
be co-ordinated and dealt with for the common 


Racial animosity between Anglo-Saxons and 
Latins, Westerners and Orientals, Teutons and 
Slavs, does not constitute a constant menace to 
tho world's peace ; but it is the aggressive desire 
for expansion of the various powers that begets 
dangerous jealousy and rivalry ; and the parti- 
tion of dying and decaying countries forms one 
of the greatest temptations. Balance of Power 
and concert have been tho two moat potent 
instruments in international diplomacy. The 
attainment of the former is an impossibility ; and 
therefore what is aimed at-ts not balance at all, 
but preponderance of the one party or the other ; 
and the smallest point of dillerence between the 
two becomes a matter of bargain ami consequent 
t( 3 nsion. It is this chimera that has led to the 
formation of the Triple Entente and the Triple 
Alliance and to the enormous increase of arma- 
ments which characterizes tho last two decades. 
The concert is also equally futile and has never 
been unanimous, it would be possible, however, 
if once the policy of (Jo-oj^eralion is accepted, for 
the powers to decide forthwith at which capital 
the central deliberations should be held, and the 
accredited representatives at that capital would 
at once convert themselves into a conference. 
And if these representatives would be men chosen 
on their merits from tho people at large, tho lines 
of their poli(;y would have t,he sanction, and their 
<lecisioTi the ratification, of their rbspective 
Parliaments. 

A MONETARY STANDARD. 

Mr. C. A. Conant, contributing to the March 
number of the Economic Jonntaly urges rejisons 
for maintaining the theory that gold money .as- 
sures the maintenance of a rough stability in the 
ratio of values of difierent conunodities. There 
are in some minds hopes that the mechanism of 
credit can bo so much further p^jrfected as to 
sulfico for the settlement of all exchanges and 
permit metallic money to be dispensed with alto- 
gether. And underlying the view that money 
can bo dispensed with lies the theory that there 
can be some otlier standard of v.alue than gold. 
Socialists contend that if the products of the com- 
munity could be more dij^ectly exchanged with 
each other without the intervention of money, 
the banker would cease to rob the community of 
unearned increments, and substantially the entire 
volume of national c<apital would be at the cohl- 
inand of the workers. 

The theory of a non-monetary economic system 
baft been reduced to definite terms by a number 
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of socialist teachers like Robert Owen, Proudhon 
and Solvay ; and it is based fundamentally on the 
conception that goods can be exchanged for each 
other through a system of checks or commodity 
bonds. The plans suggested to put in operation 
this theory attempted to fix a time-standard of 
value, which involved great ine(][ualitics in the 
valuation of different types of labour ; there was 
besides no iixed rule for determining the ratio of 
demand and supply of commodities. Owen and 
Proudhon were ignoi’ant of the great truth, 
gi'Bsped by the much keener mind of Karl Marx 
that labour spent upon commodities counts effec- 
tively only in so far as it is spent in a form useful 
to others, and that whether such labour is u.seful 
can be proved oidy by an act of exchange. 
Metallic money has the merit of .always being 
exchangeable at some rate for all classes of goods 
in the markets ; and it thus becomes the touch- 
stone of the demand for the different classes of 
goods. And any system which proposes to sub- 
stitute certificates of labour at a i^onstant value 
for the system of fluctuating valiums expiessed in 
money is based upon a fallacy ; and the fallac.y 
lies in the assumption that the value given to 
articles by labour remains unaltered by changes 
in the demands for such articles. 

1'he demand for currency in an advanced com- 
meiciai community is for a suilicient sum to carry 
on retail tr ansactions, pay wages and support the 
fabric of credit. Transactions are largely made 
in the form of checks, bank-notes and credit 
instruments, and these transactions compensate 
each other by the exchange of written documents ; 
and at various stages in these transactions the 
bankei intervenes to give his guarantee of the 
fullil merit of obligations ; and that they shall be 
fulfilled in the medium in which they are express- 
ed and which it is his special function to provide. 
And whenever crises occur in the credit system, 
gold stands forth as the unimpeachable store of 
value — the only commodity which is universally 
exchangeable. The normal demand for gold is 
only for that of a tool of exchange, and it is not 
the final object of exchange. The gold stock is 
watched by bankers, not because they prize it, 
but bec«ause a certain ratio of gold to credit is the 
evidence that credit has not been expanded 
beyond its proper proportion to free capital. 

It is important when tho ratio of value of some com- 
Diodities towards others is disturbed, and when certain 
oommodities oease by their excessive rate of production 
to ^ aooeptable at their old values, there should be an 
article like gold, which none will refuse in settlement of 
an obligation because it is of praotioally universal 
exchangeability and acceptability. 


SWAMI DAYANANDA SARASWATI. 

In the current number of the Vedio 
Magazine^ we have a penetrating study' 
of Swami Dayananda Saraswati by Babu 
Arabindo Ohose. The work and character of the 
great Kathiawar reformer have left a deep 
impress upon the new life of India and will long 
continue to influence any attempts that are made 
to reform our ancient religion. In the study 
before us, the nature and scope of this work and 
the cliarjicter of the man who did it are most 
vividly and critically brought out. There is 
.something lejilly inspiring in Mr. Arabindo Ohose's 
description of the character of the Swami, bis 
freshness of mind and purity, his immense 
energy and [)racticalit\', his sincerity and 
strength. 

It was Kathiawar that gave hirth to tnis puissant 
renovator and now* creator. And Hoinething of the very 
soul and temperament of that peculiar land entered ioto 
hiff Npitit, ftomethiiig of Girnar and the rocks and hills, 
Humvthiiig of the voice and puissance of the sea that 
iling itself upon those coasts, something of that 
humanity wliieli seems to ho made of the virgin and 
uiiKpoilfc stuir of Nature, fair and robust in body, in- 
stinct with a fresh and primal vigour, crude — but in a 
developed nature capable of becoming a great force of 
general creation. 

As 1 regard the tigure of this formidable artisan in 
God*s workshop, images crowd on mo which are all of 
battle and work and conquest and triumphant labour. 
Here, 1 say to myself, was a very soldier of Light, a 
warrior in God’s world, a sculptor of men and institu- 
tions, a bold and rugged victor of the difficultios which 
Matter presents to Spirit. 

The work of this great soul consisted in 
seizing upon ami propounding a new principle 
upon which Hinduism iiiiglit unite and develop 
on progressive lines, lie seized on the ‘ Veda * as 
India’s Rock of Ages and had the daring concep- 
tion to build on what his penetrating glance 
perceived in it - a whole education of youth, a- 
whole rnanhopd and a whole nationhood. 
Guided by a sure national instinct, he laid hold 
of a vital thing of the past and threw it into the 
sti'oani of modern life, thus giving it new force 
and vitality. In all this, Dayananda was guided 
by that sincerity, that truth of mind and 
character which had been the keynote of his life. 

Truth was the master word of the Vedio teaching — 
truth in the soul, ti^ith in tho vision, truth in the inten- 
tion, truth in tho act. Practical truth, srjava " an 
inner candour and a strong sincerity, clearness and open 
honour in the word and deed, was the temperament of 
the old Aryan morals. It is the secret of a pure un- 
spoilt energy, the sign that a man has not travelled far 
from Nature. It is the bar-dexter of the son of heaven, 
Devasputra. This w^s the stamp that Dayananda left 
behind him, and it should be the mark and efiBgy of him- 
self by which the parentage of hia work can be 
recognised. 
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BALKAN TERRITOKIAL AMBITIONS. 

Sir Alfred Sharpe, writing in the April number 
of the N'imtemth Cmtwiry wnd After ^ describes the 
territorial ambitions of the various Blakan states, 
which cause them all to be vitally interested in 
the present war. Bulgaria demands that Serbia 
should give back to her kll the territory that she 
could have asked under the 11)12 Treaty, a.nd from 
Greece the port of Kavalla and some neighbour- 
ing towns. If Serbia, as a result of the war, 
should bi^come able to expand largely in the 
north-west by the acquisition of Bosnia, ilerezo- 
govina and parts of Dalmatia and Croatia, she 
can well afford to be generous to Bulgaria. She 
may also secure some territorial concession fiom 
Roumauia as the prico for ‘ amicable neutrality,* 
when the flatter state should proceed s\gainst 
Austria. Jn any case, Bulgaria, provided shh does 
not make a will after the war become 
a larger state than she now is. 

Bbumania hopes for the incorporation of 
Tinnsylvania in her dominions, but must establish 
a substantial claim to this. Greece has no prospect 
of increasing her dominions in Europe except by 
the occupation of the southernmost strip of 
Albania, but she also looks for some accession 
in a hew direction, viz., the islands of the yEgean 
or Cyprus, or Smyrna with a little hinterland. 

There is no moral doubt that Bulgaria has 
intrigued with both Austria and Turkey, and the 
prevailing impression is that she even meditated a 
descent on Serbia. She has countenanced organ- 
ised attacks by * Comitaji bands ’ on the Salonika 
railway, Serbia’s only line of comniuiiication 
with the outer world. The result of Bulgaria’s 
policy so far is that she has embittered Serbia and 
irritated Greece which would make a territorial 
settlement with them more difficult. It would be 
eminently unreasonable that Greece should be 
called upon to give away some of her European 
territories, while the other states are enlarging 
theirs. The national question in the Balkans is 
largely kept alive by systematic outside agitation 
and should not be allowed to stand in the way of 
geographical and other equally important con- 
siderations. Dalmatia may be. divided between 
Italy and Serbia. The Albanian question 
might be settled by giving Epirus to Greece, 
the extreme northern strip to future Serbia and 
by constituting the central portion into an inde- 
pendent or international state with Government 
by a strong representative .council. Constanti- 
nopte is expected as a gift by Russia, but may be 
giten over to Belgium. 


THE ESSENTIAL GERMAN. 

Mr. E. B. Osborn, writing in the April number 
of the Ignited ICmpire, proceeds to analyse psycho- 
logically the essential German. It is necessary 
for this purpose to forget the conventional 
German dear to the soul of the caricaturists — 
the bald-headed swag bellied old fellow with huge 
spectacles and vast tankard and pipe of cosmical 
dimensions — the type being derived from the parodi- 
ed appearance of Prince Bismarck. The princely 
poverty of Thackemy’s German, Matthew Arnold’s 
intellectual German who sees all the affairs of 
modernity in the light of ancient history — these 
have been popular forms of parody. But it 
would be folly to under-mte the value of the 
erudite German’s work or to refuse to make use 
of it. Ho seeks no tangible reward for his labours 
and is superior to the average Oxford don whose 
ambition prefers a progressive income to a slowly 
ripening European reputation. The typical 
Gorman professor is unselfish and easily accessible ; 
he would ask his pupils to drink a little white 
wine in an open-air rafe and talk philosophy with 
a complete absence of patronage and pose. 

The joviality incarnate in Leland’s kindly cari- 
cature is not to be found in modern work-a-day 
Germany, and it possibly survives if it survives 
at all only among students ,of the more reckless 
type. The German has been taught by flose on 
a century of education to waste not an atom of 
his energy on mere joyousness of living. It is 
this coiniuerciHlism and absence of real life that 
makes war for the Germans a business from begin- 
ning to end — one in which succms depends on 
keeping an .accurate profit-and-loss account of 
terror and tribulation in every department. 
Germany is governed by a machine of old 
men for whom youth and beauty, pathos and 
passion, count for nothin^r except in so far as 
they may be employed as me/ins to material ends. 

The aver.age German is not so bad as the 
German people, which in its collective capacity 
exhibits a kind of lowest common denominator of 
racial passions and prejudices. A passage in the 
American OtUlook bears witness to the universal 
distaste foi* the Germans in Europe, and they 
are the most detestable type *novmx riche in 
foreign countries. The German has ever been a 
pushful fighter. Men as far apart as Tacitus and 
Mirabeau agr^e about his instinctive love for 
fighting ; Napoleon declared that Prussia was 
hatched out of a cannon-ball, and true to his 
dictum, the Prussians have ever shown themselves 
brutal and overbearing in victory. 
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DAMASCUS AS A MOSLEM CENTRE. 

Margaret Johnstone, writing in the April num- 
ber of the Jlodem Worlds describes the character- 
istics and the recent amazing increase in the 
population of Damascus, which holds the double 
advantages of a seaport and an inland capital. 
It is the emporium of the desert from which 
numerous caravan tracks converge in her on all 
sides. Her marts are the exchange for the East 
and the West, and are the meeting- places of smart 
touters from America as well as merchants from 
Kandahar and Balkh. Syrians, Assyrians, Selu- 
cids, Romans and Mabataeans reigned there in 
succession before the Moslem Arabs, who under 
Khalid conquered the city for Islam and estab- 
lished there the headquarters of the Caliphate. 
Here too Saladin held his Court forsaking Cairo 
for Damascus as a more strategic centre, and hero 
he lies buried in close pi-oximity to the great 
mosque of the Omayyad Caliphs. 

With th(» Arab conquest, commenced a new 
era for Damascus as a centre of Islamic inHuence. 
It lies on the route to Mecca ; and for weeks 
before the starting of the Hajj, the whole city 
becomes full of bustle and activity,, and the reli- 
gious fervour of the pilgrims inflames the popu- 
lace also who are then likely to take offence very 
easily and to rise in revolt. Of late, there has 
been a very disijuieting increase in the population 
through the influx of refugees from all parts of 
the Turkish Empire. The immigrants are usually 
given grants of money and concessions of land ; 
but us a rule they are turbulent spirits whose 
doings have caused trouble with the Christian 
powers loading to their expulsion. Among them 
are Cretans, Cypriotes, Circassians from the 
Russianised provinces, Kurds from Armenia and 
the more recent accessions from Europe since the 
Balkan Wars. This lawless element is a per- 
petual menace and in times of politiciil disturb- 
ance or religious ferment, furnishes a ready 
instrument for plunder or massacre. 

The status of the Christian community still 
leaves much to be desired. Excluded from Gov- 
ernment positions they are also hampered in any 
attempt to share in agricultural interests, and are 
suffering from an effective check on residential 
ownership of landed property. Intellectually and 
socially, they are in advance of the Moslem com- 
munity, which, however, has had no small share in 
the development of theology and the making of 
Arab literature. Religious curients are very 
strong among them ; and the Dervish orders are 
v.ery well represented. 


SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY. 

In the course of a paper published in 
the Jomrnal of the South Indum AseociaAion^ Mr. 
S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, University Professor 
of Indian History, points out that nearly quarter 
of a century has elapsed since the 'first eonstiitctive 
attempt was made by Messrs. Sundaram' 
Pillai and Yenkayya at fixing some 
milestones in the history of Tamil literature. 
From that time attempts have been 
made in various directions and more milestones 
have been laid, some truly and others not so well. 
The Gajavahu of Ceylon referred to in the SHo^ppa- 
dhikauram has been fixed to A.D. 171-1 93, and the 
identification seems to be valid so far as outside 
checks are now available. Well preserved tradi- 
tion couples the name of Sambhanda with one 
Siruttondar, who took a prominent part in )ibe 
destruction of the Chalukyan capital Yatapi in 
640 A.D. by the Falla va king Narasimha Yarman 1. 
it is possible to group a body of literatui'e 
round these as belonging to this century. Tim- 
mangai Alvar’s reference to one Yairamegha who 
conquered Kanchi and Thondamandalam must 
mean, according to Mr. Yenkayya, the Rash- 
trakuta king Dantidurga Yairamegha, who lived 
in the middle of the 8th century. Thus there 
are three distinct landmaiks to the age anteced- 
ent to the tenth century, from which alone his- 
torical investigation bears certain and definite 
fruits. The second century A.D. and a part of 
tho third century should be the period of the 
so-called Sangam literature. 

The second landmark, viz., the date of 
Sambhanda, seems to have got a fair unanimity of 
agreement. With regard to the 3rd there have 
been criticisms of various kinds, but the con-, 
elusion has so far remained unshaken ; and every 
authority seems to ascribe the 8th century for 
the Alvar. The next milestone worth noting is 
the .nge of Mnndalapuresha, the author of ChvyiKk- 
mani Nigaridu, In the period of Chola ascendancy, 
there are a number of historical dates and facts 
to mark our path. The Virasoliyam was compos- 
ed during 1063-70, and the KtdingaUupptjmxm 
of Jayangondan during the second decade of the 
next century. Ittakuttan was a contemporary of 
Kulottunga IT. and Rajaraja II., and Pagalendi 
and Kamban must have flourished in the same 
period ns well. These are tho most prominent 
landmarks for starting a systematic arrangement 
of the literary and* historical material available, 
for South Indian history. 
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EGYPT UNDER MEllEMET ALI. 

The expulsion of the IVeiicli army from Egypt 
in 1801 by the Brit sh Expeditionary Force 
under Sir Ralph ’Abercroinby was followed 
imriiodiately by the coming into prominence of 
the famous Meheniet,,Ali,*who was soon to play 
.such a leading part in the history of Egypt. 
Lieutenant-General Tyrell contributes an inter- 
esting biographical and historical .sketch of this 
Janissary leader in the March number of the 
rniUd Magazine. As soon a.s the British 

Army of occupation exacuated the country, the 
old triangular contest for power between the 
Turkish Viceroy, the Mameluke Beys, and the 
Turkish soldiei*y, recommenced with full vigour. 
Mehemet Ali, supported by the influence of the 
French ambas.sador at Constantinople, was tlie 
one man in Egypt who had command of ready 
money by which he might secure the fidelity of 
soldiers and dispense with the exactions and 
extortions which aroused the resentment of the 
citizens. 'He assumed the role of mediator be- 
tween the Pasha and the people and ultimately 
succeeded in being appointed by the Porte as 
their Egyptian Viceroy. He admitted the Beys 
to a nominal .share in the Government and 
{jfttched up a peace with them ; but some yeai*s 
later they were caught in a trap and almost all of 
of them w^ slain. 

He then devoted liimself to the reform of 
the civil and military admini.stration of the 
country. He welcomed to hi.s service ex- French 
officers of Ac (trawle Armee and organised and 
trained his Turkish and Arnaut irregular 
soldiery after a European model, lie ruthle.ssly 
swept the Fellaheens into the net of conscrip' 
tion ; and in vain did they cut oil’ their tlpimRs 
and put out their eyo.s to escape from the hateful 
yoke of military service. ThouGreek insurrec- 
tion against the Porte tested the value of the 
new troops and the new navy of Mehemet Ali. 
After defeating the Greeks and ravaging their 
country he cro.s.sed to the mainland and Ciiptured 
the fortress of Missolonghi, then their chief 
stronghold, and returned to the M<fc‘ea to com- 
plete its conquest. But meanwhile the state of 
public opinion in Europe shamed the great 
powers into taking action and compelled 
the Egyptian army to evacuate the country. 
But Mehemet Ali would not allow his forces to 
rust for want of use, and being backed by Louis 
Philippe, who hoped to ihse^Eg^pt .some day as a 
power in the game against England, claimed the 


Government of Syria fiom the Porte. His 
victorious campaigns against the Turks and 
march across the mountains into Anatolia con- 
firmed him in the Government of Syria and 
Palestine ; and these countries were once more 
united to Egypt as they luul been in the times 
of Saladin and the Mameluke Sultans. Tti 1840 
the war was renewed between the Ottomtin 
Sultan and the Pasha, and the people of Syria 
revolted again.st Egyptian rule, })rekTritig the 
happy-go-lucky methods o£-Turkish administration 
and the French Government failed to come to 
the a.ssistance of its protege. After the usual 
conferences and coiTe.spondence it was settkid 
that the Government of Egypt .should be con- 
firmed to Mehemet Ali as a hereditary viceroy- 
alty under the suzer.ainty oP the Sultan. How 
mucli of the success of the Egyptian jiiins 
temporarily was due to the personal character of 
ihoir general is a matter of conjecture. The 
latter years of his life were passed in the 
furtherance of tlioir many schemes for the com- 
mercial and industrial exploitation of the 
resources of Egypt, which were not, iiowtjvcr, 
suited to the ca[>acity of the country or to the 
(?haracter of th(i people. 

THE SIKH SYMBOJ.S. 

Sirdar llarnam Singh writes to the March 
number of the Sihh Jieriein about Siklf symbols 
and [/.'-rticularly about Keahm. From an intensivti 
study of some portions of the Sikh liagiology and 
martyrology as well as the Sikh sci ij)tures, there 
are dLseovered three di.stinct though not imitiially 
exclusive stages hi the religious life of a Sikh. 
The first stage is that of unselfish service, 
and the second is a blending of Seira with a pro- 
found study of the principles of the Sikh gospel. 
Ample provision for a sound drilling in this stage 
'was made by the estaldishinent of Dhai rnasalas, 
Gurudwaras, angats^ and male as well as female 
preachers all over the land. In the final stage 
comes the baptism ov pahul. Guru Govind Singh, 
the father of the Khalsa, in his jealousy for tlie 
purity of his followers, left no stone unturned to 
inculcate the truth by his soul-stirring Swayyae 
and by the additional incentive of the force of 
outw'ard symbols. Keshm has got significant 
mention made of it in other creeds of the world 
and even the Bible inculcates that the uncut hair 
is the result df, and conducive to, nianhocd. The 
Mahomednn who is fami liar with his sci iptures w'ould 
not deny that the keeping of long hair is among 
many of the good acts recommended by the prophet. 
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INDIA AFTER THE WAR. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, writing to the April 
number of the Asiatic Review^ urges that preced- 
ence should be given to economic progress, if any 
changes for the betterment of the Indian people 
are to be made. The evil that has first to be 
eradicated is the power of the Maft^jan which can 
be rooted out only by a still stronger power, 
co-operative credit societies. Out of the three 
quarters of a million villages in India, only about 
12,000 have yet been permeated by the co-opera- 
tive spirit. It is the duty of Government which 
borrows at 4 for itself, not to allow the people 
to pay more for their debts. All tliat India asks 
for is a banking system of the people and an in- 
crejised co-operative stafi*. Sir David proceeds still 
further in hi.s suggestions for enlarging co-opera- 
tion. Ho proposes that the salaries of the enlarg- 
ed co-operative department may be met out of the 
profits on the currency. The currency reserve 
might be discarded, as any adverse occasional 
trade debt of India ina}' be pjiid with gold trea.sui y 
bills at sixteen pcncej fxjr rupee plm interest, the 
])ills being ledeomed in gold after the trade 
balance turns in India’s favour, :is it ahvajs does 
when the bad time is over. This arrangement to 
settle an Indian adverse trade balance by means of 
treasury bills is on the same linos as the arrange- 
ment made by the Allies’ financial experts for the 
settlement of Russia’s present adverse trade 
balance. 

In utilising the gold exchange reserve, tlio gold 
might be left wliere it is, and paper money issued 
against it ; and this paper money might be used in 
the develojunent of credit, in paying the salaries 
of the increased co-operative stair, in the construc- 
tion of irrigation canals and in tlu? provision of 
wells through the media of co-operative societies. 
If Government should see to it that this addition- 
al paper money is distributed in loans for con- 
struction of wells, etc., through the medium of the 
village co-operative societies, the notes w’ould create 
their own security in addition to that in the gold 
i-eserve. Tn fndin, a sy.stem of note issues is the 
best introduction to a laige sy.stem of depo.sit 
banking, and the village co-operative society is the 
host medium for the diffusion of p:iper money 
with its secjiiel, deposit Ranking. It is only a 
good banking system that would save the tr,ador 
and producer from going to the Mabajan ; and 
the man who grow\s the produce,* retaining the 
price, is encouraged to grow more. Now the 
gold and silver which flow into India fall chiefly 
into the dead sea of the Mahajan. 


SERMANISM IN AMERICA. 

Mr. S. Perez Triana, writing in the April num- 
ber of the English Review^ exhorts the American 
nation to root out the spirit .of Prussianism which 
has its preachers and votaries inside the temple 
of the Great Republic. Wa.shington and the 
other founders of the*Republic have, time and oft, 
repeated that the free Americans should always 
be jealous against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence which is always a most baneful foe of 
Ilcpublican Government. The Republic should be 
free to advance unhindered and should stand 
primarily and essentially for liberty and 
democracy. 

The attitude of the United State.s in the present 
war came as a surprise to Germany, which 
grew into bitter disappointment, and later turned 
into ‘ anger akin to hatred that brooks no 
passivity.’ 

A voice from Berlin sweeps across the ocean like a 
trumpet’s blast ; it is the command of the Master ; it 
strikes the atavistic idiosyncracies of submission ; the 
master instantly requires the fealty of his wanderers ; 
one, two, three generations in the atmosphere of liberty 
will not remould the charaoter kneaded into blind 
obedience throughout the countless centuries. The 
guileless Uepublic, so truHting in the love of the weary 
footsore and hungry outcasts, whom she crowned with 
' the rights of citizenship, and to whom she threw open 
the gates of power and of wealth, is thrust aside as an 
ompty shell. The VaterUnd reasserts heV supremacy. 
Deutschland uber AlUa in de.r Welt^ such is the cry of 
the reawakened German soul after the short dream of 
freedom. 

The I’russian voice thus cries ; 

Your numbers are millions ; you are neither intruders 
nor idlers in the laud, your brain and your muscle have 
helped to erect tl\o mighty structure of its prosperity. 
You have trekked the desert, climbed the summits, ex- 
plored the rivers and lakes, felled the forests, built the 
cities and in the hour of MtriFe shed your life on a thou- 
sand battli-fiolds . . . You are the forerunners of Knipire 
— of the German £mpiro. You carry in your very bones 
the glorious Teutonic traditions, the undying spark of 
• Teutonic virtue, fidelity and loyalty — Deutsche. Treue^ 
Deutsche Ehre^ the stamp of our superior race. The 
world belongs to us. The hour has struck, when you 

must do your duty to your Fatherland Ply 

the vote like a weapon. 1 in pose submission on the re- 
calcitrant Executive. After victory we shall GermaDiee 
the continent and crush to atoms under our mailed fist 
the alleged Monroe talisman, so Jong and so irritatingly 
in our way. -• Vonrearla Marsch, 

Thus there is a grave internal danger for 
Amei icn, compared to which the War of Secession 
was harmless, and the American people should 
rQali.so the gravity of the crisis and should root 
out the insidious wiles of foreign influence and 
not bend their knee to the God of Potsdam, 
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BUDDHIST PSYCHOLOGY. ‘ 

Mr. Gerald Arundel writing in the April insue 
of the Occfidt Retnew expounds the ethical system of 
the Buddha which involves a peculiar system of 
thought no less valuable than interesting. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids in her recent., work on Buddhist 
psychology has corefully'explnined the inner mean- 
ings of all Sutras of the Ntkayas and has pointed 
out the differences and the resemblances between 
Buddhistic doctrines and the reasonings and con- 
clusions of Greek philosophy. The ugly rock of 
offence in Buddha’s philosophy is his presumed 
negation of the sou) ; the truth is that he does 
not absolutely deny the existence of individual 
soul, nor the theory of the persistence of the soul 
after bodily dissolution and decay, though it may 
often appear that he does. She maintains that 
at death there is a co-eificience of the desire to 
enjoy, involving a clinging to or grasping after 
life wherewith to enjoy, and the dying pulsations 
produced their effect not in the corpse, but in 
some embryo wakening at that moment to life — it 
might be in the next house, or it might be in 
some heaven or purgatory. With extremely few 
exceptions, all human entities cling to life at the 
last moment of bodily existence ; and in the 
majority of cases the souls continue and preserve 
their identities. As each subsequent existence is 
determined by the quality of desire in the dying 
person, every soul gets that special rebirth which 
accords exactly with its condition at the moment 
of departure. Though the Buddha's conception of 
the soul differs from that of other philosophies 
and religions, it does not necessaiily follow that he 
denies the existence of the individual soul. His 
opinions on the subject could not bo determinntely 
and unequivocally expressed, and they baffle all 
logical and ratiocinative methods, belonging more 
to psychic suggestion than to diplectics. Bud- 
dhist psychology is an ample maze of thoughts 
and suggestions — a maze in which the European 
reader is likely to lose himself. Mr. Gerald 
Arundel stresses on the great acumen with which 
the Buddhist Arahats have laboured in the science 
of psychology ; and on the clearness vlith which 
Mrs. Rhys Davids has brought about the salient 
features in their system. Mrs. Rhys Davids is 
the most competent student of the subject in 
western Europe, and her book is particularly im- 
portant and worthy of long study. 


THE liAW OF NATIONS AND THE WAR. 

Mr. J. F. Green, writing in the April number 
of Positivist Rsmew about the Law of nations 
with reference to the present war, observes the 
various points in the laws and customs of warfare 
by sea and land which have been broken by the. 
Germans. One of their earliest breaches whs 
their refusal to recognise the Belgian ‘ Grade 
Oivique ' as lawful comlmtnnts in contravention of 
Article T. of the Hague Regulations. The bom- 
bardment of undefended towns or villages, 
dwellings or buildings by whatever means is 
prohilited by the Hague Regulations for land 
warfare and also by those respecting naval war- 
fare. While Article XXVII. provides that all 
necessary steps must be taken to spare as far as 
possible buildings dedicated to religion, science, 
art, or charitable purposes, historic monuments, 
hospitals and places where the sick and wounded 
are being collected, j>rovided they are not being 
used at the time for military purposes. Pillage 
is twice prohibited ; and it is enunciated that 
money contributions levied in occupied territory 
shall only be for the needs of the army or of tlie 
administration of the territory in question, and 
they are also to be in proportion to the resources 
of the country. Another article says that no 
gen«-ral penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, shall be 
indicted on the population *' on account ^ of the 
acts of individual.s for which it cannot be 
regarded as collectively responsible. The belli- 
gerent should not make impro}>er use, intet* alia 
of tlie military insignia and uniform of the enemy. 
All these have been broken by Germany in the 
present war ; while hei laying of mines in the 
tmde- routes, involving enormous danger to peace- 
ful navigation, is a flagrant violation both of the 
letter and spirit of the Hague Conference of 1907. 
The recent German proclamation of blockade of 
the British Isles merits no such name and only 
means an announcement that Germany would run 
amok, whenever chance offered in the North Sea. 
It may be compared to the gigantic paper block- 
ade of the Berlin Decree of 1806 ; while the right 
of the visit against merchant vessels in the block- 
aded area has degenerated now into sheer acta of 
torpedoeing and destruction. The grave charges 
of mutilation and outrage that have been made 
by Belgian and French official committees of in- 
vestigation agajnst German troops are rather 
offences against the unwritten law of humanity 
thkn against international law. 



QUESTIONS OF' importance 
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THE BENGAL FLOATING HOSPITAL. 

The naming ceremony or namJcaranam of the 
floating hospital oF the Bengal Ambulance Corps 
was performed on Saturday the 8th May in the 
presence of a large and representative gathering 
of European and Indian oflicials and non-oflicials 
by H. E. Lord Carmichael, who came specially 
from Darjeeling for this purpose. The vessel was 
lying moored opposite Prinsep’s Ghat where the 
ceremony took place. Much interest centred in a 
contingent of some forty of the Ambulance Corps 
who form the jmrmnnel of the floating hospital. 

The Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, in inviting 
His Excellency to perforin the ceremony, recount- 
ed the history of the Ambulance Scheme, expiuss- 
ing gratitude to His Excellency, Mr. Gourlay, 
Sir Pardey Lukis, and Col. Nott, i.m.s., at the 
successful result and also paid a tribute to the 
energy of Dr. Sarvadhikari and Babu B. N. Basu. 
The members of the Corps were all of good 
medical education and some of them had even 
given up lucrative civil employment for patrio- 
tic duty. The total cost was Rs. 2,10,000, of 
which Rs. 1,40,000 had been promised, Rs. 42,000 
was already paid, and^Rs. 70,000 was yet to be 
raised, tfhe Mjiharajadhiraj promised to contri- 
bute one rupee for every nine I'ai.sed to complete 
the total. The Bengali is one of the nio.st 
admirably equipped vessals. Everything has 
been done to make the floating hospital a perfect 
model of its kind. The designs and the equip- 
ments are of the most up-to-date character and 
no piin or expense has been spared to make the 
floating hospital ns self-siilficing as possible. She 
is a flat with two decks of about 200 feet in 
length and 20 feet in width with a two-foot 
draft. She can accommodate 1,000 men and 
4,000 tons of cargo. On the Upper Deck will be 
placed the Hospital consisting of 100 beds, two 
operating rooms, one sterilizing mom, and an 
X-Ray room with an enclosure for microscopic 
work. Besides these, there will be segregation 
wanls, sanitary conveniences, dressing rooms, etc. 
The Lower Deck will accommodate officers, men 
and camp followers, and will have the dispensary, 
store i-ooms, etc., located there. The ship will be 
lighted by* electricity throughout and will have a 
number of electric fans. It will also have an ice 
machine, refrigerators, motor ambulance untf 
other up-to-date contnvances and conveniences, 
such as lifts, etc. Regarding the significance of 
the movement, he said ; — 
fii 


It ii true that a larger icbeme baa been tbelv^d,, dr 
ratber abandoned and in oonaequenoe of that tbe tnjlifll 
of a large number of patriotic Bengalis baa db(MI 
damped. But wbilat regretting that fact, wbilat alBI 
thinking that it waa & great mistake that regular 
volunteers from Bengal were not allowed to be eoi^ 
stituted to go to the field of aotion, we are gratafbl^ fcm 
the smaller aohievement and every Bengali should bb 
proud of this national offer. It marks the beginniiig of 
a new and memorable era. The young men who ere 
going in this ship prove that Bengali boya have got real 
grit in them and that, if properly moulded and 
they oan be worthy of being regulars in the milit^ 
services of the King- Emperor. 

H. E. the Governor in the course of his reply 
began with reading the following telegram from 
H. E. the Viceroy : — 

I understand that you are to-morrow to perform thO 
ceremony of naming tbe Floating Hospital, oalling it the 
BengalU 1 should be greatly obliged if you would toko 
the opportunity to give my most grateful thankaon 
behalf of the King-Emperor to Bengal for their moat 
useful gift of an Ambulance Corps. I warmly ooDgnh 
tulate the organisers on the suooessful outoome of their 
efforts, and wish the Bengali and her staff all attoocsa 
in their work of mercy. 

After thanking the organisers and Sir Pardey 
Lukis, n. E. tbe Gb>vernor pointed out why the 
original proposals were reject^ and how the pre- 
sent form was due to H. E. the Viceroy, who whs 
convinced of the necessity for such a hospital flat 
after his return from the Persian Gulf, Con- 
tinuing, His Excellency said : — 

Whatever ups and downs there may be in this wi^, 
whatever be its results — though we believe there can he 
but one result, however much of honour it may bring to 
the Empire, however much of sorrow it may bring to 
individual subjects of the King-Emperor- it has already 
brought above one good thing, and that as days go by it 
will be made even more clear. It has brought England 
and India into closer touch. Your people and mf 
people have fought*together in the same battles ; and the 
glory of those battles will be shared for all time alike by 
Indians and by Englishmen. Indians and Englishmen 
are together mourning and will mourn the loss of frienda 
and relations whose blood has mingled in their death. 
There are things - there always must be things— ob 
which Indians and Englishmen will not see eye to eye. 
We have all of us been at times— we shall oontinue al 
times to be— inclined to lay too much stress on these 
things; it is again— a groat gain- that from now for- 
ward much will remind us that we sympathise taoh 
with the other. 

His Excellency then exhorted the young men 
of Bengal on their loyalty and patriotism and 
concluded : — 

Now, gentlemen, 1 have very great pleasure in oall- 
ing this hospital flat by the name which you sll love and 
which 1 have during the last three years also learned to 
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INDIANS AND THE VldTOllIA (5R0SS. 

The Victoria Cros^ is an Order of Merit for 
conspicuous valour awarded to members of the 
British Army and Navy. The Order was in- 
stituted in 1856 and the Cross carries with it 
a pension of £10 a year to non-commissioned 
officers and men with an extra £5 for every bar. 
For the first time in the history of iiritish India, 
Indian 'soldiers of mark have been awarded this 
distinction in accordance with the memorable 
boon of H. M. King George on the occasion of 
the Delhi Durbar in 1911. His Majesty’s 
message on the subject runs : — “ Furthermore 
His Imperial Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to ordain that from henceforth the loyal native 
officers, men and Reservists of his Indian Army 
shall be eligible for the grant of the Victoria 
Cross, etc.” Accordingly in the pre.sent war, 
four Indian soldiers have already won the 
Victoria Cross : Ganga Singh, Khudadad Khan, 
Darwan Sing Negi and rifleman Gohar Singh 
Negi. The last hero, it is sad to think, did not 
Uve to receive the reward of his valour. Now of 
the four Victoria Crosses awarded to Indian 
soldiers, three have been won by Rajputs, 
who have thus vindicated their traditional 
chivalry. Of these three two belong to the 
heroic Rajput hillmen who form the :i9th 
Qarhwal i^ifles. The ancestors of the present 
race of Garhwalis like those of the Gurkhas, 
emigrated from Rajputana and settled in Garhwal 
on the borders of Tibet seven hundred years ago. 
The Qarhwali bears a (dose resembl;in(!o to the 
Qurkha with the exception of the curls, and yields 
to none in courage and physical endurance. 
Dressed in a home-spun woollen blanket, with 
strong bare legs and arms, his curly black locks 
often touching his shoulders, and a non-desciipt- 
cap stuck jauntingly on one side surmounting the 
whole, the untamed recruit, sayt) Colonel Roberts 
in the London Fidd^ is a most picturescpie figure. 

Of the three Indian V.Cs, Havildar Darwan 
Sbgh returned from the front and reached 
Bombay on the 18th February. lie reached 
Kolidwar, Garhwal, on the 27th of Februan^ and 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm ^ the 
Garhwal public. The wounds of the hero have 
all healed up and he is still a young man of 
thirty-four. We understand that the Garhwal 
Sabha has opened a Fund to be utilised for a 
perpetual memorial of the hero. 

The story of how Naik (now Havaldar) Dar- 
lyan Sing Negi, of the Ist I^ttalion, 39th Garh- 


wal Rifles, won his Victoria Cross on the night 
of 23rd-24th November, 1914, will long be re- 
membered, writes Lt.-Col. M. B. Roberts, who 
has retired from the 39th Garhwal Rifles. The 
two Battalions of the Regiment were marching 
to billets on 23rd November for a well-earned 
rest after some 25 days of continuous duty in 
the trenches when they were suddenly recalled 
to another part of the firing lino, where the Ger- 
mans had occupied a certain portion of our 
trenches, and repeated efforts had failed to drive 
them out of this trench. The line of trenches had 
to be taken at all costs. Tlie attack was made 
by the 1st Battalion with the 2nd Battalion in 
support, and it was at first led by a gallant 
little party of two British officers and some 
Afridis, well supplied with bombs, who cleared the 
way for the head of the attacking Double Company. 

Thfui Naik Darwan Sing went ahead pf his 
section leading a bayonet chai'ge from traverse 
to traverse. Three times he was wounded by 
bombs thrown at him on those exposed traverses, 
but, nothing daunted, he led on till at 4 a.rn. on 
24th the whole length of some 300 yards of 
trench was on(*.e again in our hands. A great 
many Gormans were killed and 105 were taken 
prisoners, while two machine guns, a trench 
mortar and many rifles and other equipments 
were captured. The RofJort adds th.it Naik 
Darwan Sing Negi was awarded the V. C. “ for 
great gallantry on the night of November 23 to 24 
near Festubert in France when the I'egiinent was 
engaged in retaking and clearing the enemy out 
of our trenches, and although wounded in two 
places in the head and . also in thb arms, being 
one of the first to push round each successive 
tra^ erse, in the face of severe fire from bombs 
and rifles at the closest range.” 

Luckily Naik Darwan Sing’s wounds did not 
prove to be severe and he merely had them 
dressed daily without, ever being ad nd tted into 
hospital, for on 5th December (eleven days after 
the action) he was brought before His Majesty 
the King- Emperor, who most graciously present- 
ed the coveted Cross with his own hands. It 
was with reference to this incident that H. E. 
the Viceroy said : ** It has also been a source of 
great pride to us all, that in accordance with the 
boon announced at the King-Emperor’s Durlmr, 
two Victoria Crosses have already beeil awarffed 
to brave Indian soldiers, this much-coveted de- 
boration having in one case been bestowed by the 
hand of the King Emperor himself.” 



UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 




MR. GANDHIS SPEBGHiSS IN SOUTH INDIA. 


In the last number of 7%e Indian Revieio we gave 
an account of Mr. and Mrs. Oandhis’ welcome 
reception in Madras and their numerous engage- 
ments. The heroes of the day were the recipients 
of a series of addresses which began with the 
one presented by the Indian South African League 
under the presidency of Dr. Sir S. Subramania 
Aiyer, at the Victoria Public Hall, on Wednesday 
the 2l8t. April. On the election of the Chairman, 
Mr. G. A. Natesan read a letter received from the 
Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Madras, President of 
the Ijeague, expressing regret at his inability to 
attend the meeting owing to some important 
business outside Madras and conveying his deep 
sympathy with the meeting to welcome Mr. and 
Mrs. Gandhi, who had carried on their noble 
struggle in South Africa on behalf of their fellow- 
countrymen .and won their admiration for the 
courage, endurance, self-restraint and self-denial 
wliioh they had displayed throughout that great 
struggle.” 

Dr. Sir 8. Subramania Aiyer in o[)ening the 
proceedings of the meeting regarded Mr. Gandhi 
as one of the greatest sons of India, (cheers) one 
who has done more than any other to raise the 
Motherland in the estimation of the whole world, 
(cheers), who has more than any other living 
man saved the Indian people from 'contumely and 
obtained for them some amount of consideration 
and respect. “ We are here,” said he, “ to welcome 
Mr. Gandhi, who.se name is a household word 
throughout the length and breadth of the land and 
also to welcome Mrs. Gandhi who has shared with 
him all his struggles, distresses and sud'erings and 
his defeats and triumphs so nobly as to bring 
upon Indian womanhood a great lustre” (cheers). 

Mr. G. A.^ Natesan then read the follow- 
ing welcome address to Mr. Gandhi : — 

HONOURSn AND BRLovKi) siR,->Wo weloome you most 
cordially to the City and Prenidency of Madras, which 
are proud to be the birthplace of some of your compa- 
triota in South Africa, and not the least steadfaat and 
aturdy amonp them. 

In the aipple roll of those that have served this com- 
mon Motherland of ours, few can rival* and none cAcel 
you in the record of things aocompliabed. The mainte- 
aance of a bitter and acrimonious political struggle fot* 
the best part of a generation on behalf of a poor sod 
down-trodden people in a land where, in a just and 
righteous world, they should not have been treated as 
toreignersi and the orowning of the struggle by honour- 


able suooess without a drop of bloodshed by thd 
sufferers and without a stain on their loyalty or good 
faith— is an achievement for whioh it is diffloult to 
a parallel in history. More than the aohieveiiieiiilL 
however, is the meana employed by you in tte ube^UM 
struggle. To brute force aid^ by the arts of diploaady 
you resolved, incredible as it seems even noWf td 
oppose soul force, choosing for vehicles mep and w^oqMio 
who would have appeared to others most unpromising 
material. Borne up by faith in God, thp Joptice ^ 
their oause, and your wisdom, they heroically bnvedj 
and in some oases, joyfully welcomed spoliation^ SM 
abuse, the gaol and the rod, and every form of penwoU'^ 
tion. The potency of passive resistance as a means of 
redressing serious wrongs has been for the first tinio 
demonstrated in the history of the world. The name of 
Indian is no longer one of abasement and humllinttoai 
whether in South Africa or the rest of the British EmplMik 
For yourself, by complete mastery and effaoement of 
self, by adoption of simple and severe ideals of lifOi 
exercise of indomitable will* power in the stera and un- 
swerving pursuit of those ideals, by sweetness and gen* 
tioness and loving tenderness to humanity that knows no 
distinction of race, sex, age, wealth or physical appearpnea^ 
yon embody to the present generation the godlftieis 
and profound wisdom of a saint Mrs. Gandhi is to Uijlttb 
inoaroation of wifely virtue, living in and for her 
husband, and following him like a shadow in plpnly cad 
in poverty in joy and in tribulation, at hokoei in gaoL 
and on the march. (?) We cannot help thinking also of 
your sons, not born to rank or wealth, but heirs of a 
name synonymous with rectitude, love of oonnlrrand 
service of humanity. May God keep them long sad you 
with them in His Grace! 

Once more, Beloved Sir, we welcome Mfs^ Gandhi 
and you to Madras with loving and affeotionals lmarli« 

Mr. Gandhi in acknowledging the addresg rode 
amidst deafening cheers and said 
Mr. Chairman And Friends,— On behalf of my wife . 
and myself I am deeply grateful for the great honour 
that you here in Msdras, and, may 1 say, tbit Presidenbji 
have done to us find the affection that has been lavislm 
iij^n us in this great and enlightened.— 

NOT BENIGHTED -PRKSIDSNOY. 

N If there is anything that we have deserved, as has bean 
stated in this beautiful address, I can only say I lay it 
at the feet of iny Master under whose inspiration 1 have 
been working all this time under exile in South Afrioa» 
(Hear, bear.) In so far as the sentiments expressed in 
this sddress are morely prophetic, Sir, 1 accept them as 
a blessing and as a prayer from you and from this great 
meeting that both my wife and I myself may possess the 
power, the inclination, and the life to dedicate whatever 
we may develop in this sacrod land of ours to the servipa 
of the Motherland. (Cheers.) It Is no wonder that we 
have come to Madras. As my friend, Mr. Natesan, will 
perhaps tell you, we have been overdue and we have 
neglected Madras. But we have done nothing of the kind* 
We knew that we had a corner in your hearts audwa 
kuevj that you will not misjudga us if we did not hiMm 
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to MadrM before going to the other preeidanciea end 
to other towne. « * * The drefteru of this beauti- 
ful addreBB bare, 1 venture to Bay, exaggerated the 
importance of the little work that i was able to do in 
South Afrioa out of all proportion {cries of no, no). 
As 1 have said on so many platforms, India has been 
■till Buffering under the hypnotic influences produced up- 
on it by that great saintly politician, Mr. Gokhale. 
(Cheers.) Be issued in my favour a certiiieate which 
ou have taken at its surface value, and it is that certi- 
Cate wbioli has placed me in a must embarrassing posi- 
tion, because 1 do not know that i shall bs able to answer 
the ezpeotati'ons that have been raised about myself, and 
about my wife in the work that lies before us in the 
future on behalf of this country. But Sir, if one-tenth 
bf tbe language that has been used in this address is 
deserved by ns what language do you propose to use for 
^ose who have lost their lives, and therefore flnished 
their work on behalf of your suffering countrymen in 
South Afrioa ? What lang*uage do you propose to u»e 
for Nagappan and Narayanasawmy, lads of seventeen or 
eighteen years, who braved in simple faith all the trials, 
all the sufferings, and all the indignities for the sake of 
the honour of tlie Motherland. (Cheers.) What language 
do you propose to use with reference to Villiamma, that 
ew^ girl of seventeen years who was discharged from 
Maritzburg prison, skin and bone, suffering from fever 
to which she succumbed after about a month's time. 
(Cries of shame.) 

THE MADHASSIS. 

It was the Madrassis who of all the Indians were 
singled out by the great Divinity that rules over us for 
this great work. Do you know that in the great city of 
Johannesburg, it is considered among the Madrassis to 
find a single Madrassi dishonoured if he has not pass- 
ed through tbe jails once or twice during this terrible 
orisis that your countrymen in Booth Afrioa went through 
during these eight long years ? You have said that 1 
inspired these great men and women, but I cannot accept 
that proposition. It was they, tbe simple minded folk, 
who worked away in faith, never expecting tbe slightest 
reward, who inspired me, who kept me to the porper 
level, and who compelled roe by their great sacriAoe, by 
their great faith, by their great trust in the great God to 
do the work that I was able to do, (Cheers.) It is my 
misfortune that I and my wife have been obliged to work 
in the lime light, and you have magnified out of all pro- 
portion (cries of No ! No! !) this little work we have been 
able to do. Believe ms, my dear friends, that if you 
oonsider, whether in India or in South Afrioa, it is pos- 
■ible for us, poor mortals, the same individuals, the same 
■tuff of which you are made, if you oonsider that it 
is possible for us to do anything whatsoever with- 
out your assistanoe, and without your doing, the 
eame thing that wo would be prepared to do, you are lost, 
and we are also lost, and our services will bo in vain, 

I do not for one moment believe that the inwiration 
waa given by us. The inspiration was given by'hem to 
us, and we were able to be interpretors between the 
powers who oalled themselves the Governors and those 
men for whom redress was so necessary. We were 
simply links between those two parties and nothing 
more. It was my duty, having received the education 
that was given to me by my parents, to interpret what 
was going on in our midst to those simple folk, and they 
rose to the occasion. They realised the iroprotance of 
birth ia India, they realised tbe might of religious force, 
gnd II was they who inspired us, and Jet them who have 


flnished their work, and who have died for you and me, 
let them inspire you and us. We are still living, and who 
knows whether the devil will not possess us to-morrow 
and we shall not forsake the post of duty before any 
new danger that may face us. But these three have 
gone for ever. 

THE REST OK INDIA. 

An oil man of 75 from the United Proviooes, 
Hardut Singh, has also joined the majority and died 
in jail in South Africa, and he deserved the orown 
that you would seek to impose upon us. These 
young men deserve all the adjectives that you have so 
affeotionately, but blindly lavished upon us. It was not 
only the Hindus who struggled, Jpit there were Maho- 
medans, Parsis and Christians, and almost every part 
of India was represented in the struggle. They realised 
the common danger, and they realised also what their 
destiny was as Indians, and it was they, and they alone, 
who matched the soul-force against the physical foroes. 
(Uoud applause.) 

MR. GANDHI AT THE J.AW DINNER. 

At the annual gathering of the Madras Law 
Dinner, Mr. M. K. Gandhi was specially invited 
to propose the toast of the British Empire. The 
Hon. the Advocate General in doing so refeiTed 
to Mr. Gandhi as a very distinguished strangei’, 
a stranger in the sense that they had not known 
him long, but one whose name they were all 
familiar with. Mr. Gandhi was a member of the 
profession, though he had not lately practised. 
Mr. Gandhi, he continued, was about to propose 
the toast of the British Empiie, for the consolida- 
tion of which he had laboured strenuoiis'y, with 
absolute self-devotion for many years. Mr. (jandhi 
said : - 

LOYALTY TO THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

During my three months' tour in India, as also in 
South Africa, 1 have boon so often questioned how I, a 
determined opponent of modem civilisation and an 
avowed patriot, could reconcile myself to loyalty of the 
British Empire of which India was such a large part; how 
it was possible for me to find it consistent that India 
and England could work together for mutual benefit. It 
gives me the greatest pleasure this evening at this great 
and important gathering, to ro declare my loyalty to 
this British Empire, and my loyalty is based upon very 
selfish grounds. As a passive resister 1 discovered that 
a passive resister has to make good his claim to passive 
resistance, no matter under what circumstances he 
finds himself, and I discovered that the British Empire 
had certain ideals with which I have fallen in love, and 
one of those ideals is that every subject of the British 
Empire has the freest scope possible for bis energies 
and honour and whatever he thinks is due to his consci- 
ence. I think that this is true of the British Empire, as 
it is not true of any other Government. (Applause.) I 
feel, as you here perhaps know, that 1 am no lover of 
any Government* and I have more than once said that 
that Government is best which governs least. And 1 
have found that it is possible for me to be governed 
least under the British Empire. Hence my loyalty to the 
British Empire. (Loud applause.^ 
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MB. GANDHI AND STUDENTS. 

The students of Madras displayed a beautiful 
enthusiasm in their welcome of Mr. Gandhi. 
Mr. Gandhi’s especial delight in the company of 
students is well-known and it is no wonder that 
their response was wholehearted. A crowded 
gathering of students was assembled on the 27 th 
evening at the Y.M.C.A. when the students of 
Madras presented an address to him. Before the 
proceedings began, the song of the Bandenmtaram 
was sung by a chorus of Bengali gentiemen who 
wore present on the occMsion. Tiie Hon. Mr. 
V. B. Srinivasa Sastriar who presided on the 
occasion paid an eloquent tribute to the dis- 
tinguished guests. 

In accepting the students’ address Mr. Gandhi 
spoke as follows : — 

THU KUAL RUUCATION. 

You, the Students of MadraH as well as the atudents 
all over India, are you receiveing an education which 
will make you worthy to roaliae that ideal and which 
will druw ihu bcHt out of you, or is it an education which 
has become a factory for making Government employees 
or clerks in comtncroial offices ? Jh the goal of the educa- 
tion that you are receiving mere services, mere employ- 
ment whether in the Government departments or other 
departments ? If that be the goal of your Education, if 
that is the goal that you have sot before yourselves, I 
feel and I fear, that the vision that the poet pictured 
for himself is far from tfeing realised. As you have 
heard ine^ay perhaps, or as you have read, 1 am and I 
have been a determined opponent of modern civilisation. 

I want you to turn your eyes to day upon what is going 
on in Europe and if you have come to the conclusion 
that Europe is to-day groanii g under the heels of that 
modern civilisation then you and your elders v/ill have 
to think twice before you can emulate that civilisa- 
tion in our Motherland. But 1 have been told: 
*^How can wo help it, seeing that our rulers bring 
that culture to our Motherland.” Do not make any 
mistake about it at all. 1 do not for one moment 
believe that it is for any rulers to bring that culture to 
you, unless you are prepared to accept it, and if it ne 
that the rulers bring that culture before us, I think, that 
we have forces within ourselves to enable us to reje< t 
that culture witliout having to reject the rulers themsel- 
ves (applause.). 1 have said on many a platform that the 
British race is with us. 1 decline to go into the reasons 
why that race is with us, but Ido believe that it is possi- 
ble for India if she would but live up to the traditions 
of the sagos of whom you have heard from our worthy 
president, to transmit a message through this great 
race, a message not of physical might, but a message 
of love. And then, it will be your privilege to conquer 
the conquerors not by shedding blood but by sheer force 
of spiritual prodominence. When 1 consider what is 
going on tc-day in Indis, 1 think it is necessary for us to 
say what our opinion is in connection with the political 
assassainations and political dacoities. 1 feel that thesis 
are purely a foreign importstion which cannot take root 
in this land. But you the student world have to beware, 
lest mentally or morally you give one thought of approval 


to this ki&d of tsrrorism. [, as a plkssivs ro^st^f^ will 
give you another thing very substantial for it, Tofrariie 
yourself ; search within ; by all means resist tyrahiij 
Wherever you find it ; by all means resist enoroao|^nMiS 
upon your liberty, but not by shedding the blood of tM 
tyrant. That is not what is taught by our religion. 
Our religion is based upon ahfmsa, which in its aoUira 
form is nothing but ^Love, love not only to your 
neighbours, not only to your friends, but love eyap tp 
those who may be your enemies. 

One word more in connection with the same thing* 

I think that if we were to praotise truth, to praotfsa 
ahimaay we must immediately see that we also praotlsa 
fearlessness. If our rulers are doing what in our 
opinion is wrong, and if we feel it our duty to let them 
hear our advice, even though it may be oonsidsred 
sedition, 1 urge you to speak sedition— but at your partti 
you must be prepared to suffer the consequences. And 
when yeu are ready to suffer the consequences and not 
hit below the belt, then 1 think you will have made good 
your right to have your advice heard even by tha 
Government. 

RIGHTS AND DUTIBS. 

I ally myself to the British Government, because 1 
believe that it is possible for me to claim ecjual partner- 
ship with every subject of the British Empire. I Co-day 
claim that equal partnership. 1 do not belong to a 
subject race, 1 do not call myself a subject race* 
(Applause.) But there is this thing : it is not for the 
British Governors to give you, it is for you to take the 
thing. 1 want and I can take the thing. That I want 
only by disoharging my obligations. Max Muller hss 
told us,— we need not go to Max Muller to interprelour 
own religion— but he says, our religion oonsists in four 
letters *^D-u-t-y ” and not in the five letters **R-i-g-h-t " • 
And if you believe that all that we want can flow from 
a better discharge of our duty, then Chink always of 
your duty and fighting along those lines you will have 
uo fear of any man," you will fear only God. Thai is 
the message that my master— if 1 may say so, your 
master too— Mr. Gokhale has given to us. 'V^at is that 
message then ? It is in the oonstitution of the Servants 
of India S .i iety and that is the message by which 1 
wish to be guided in my life. The message is to 
spiritualise ihe political life and the politioal insti*- 
tutions of the country. Vie must immediately set 
about realising its practice. Then students cannot 
be away from politics. Politics is as essential to 
them as religion,# Politics cannot be divorced from 
religion. My views may not be aooeptable to you, I 
know. All the same. I can only give you what is stirring 
me to my very depths. On the authority of my experi* 
ences in South Africa 1 claim that your countrymen 
who had not that modern culture, but who had that 
strength of the Risbis of old, who have inherited 
tapascharya performed by the Rishis, without having 
known a single word of English literature and without 
knowing anything whatsoever of the present modem 
culture, they were able to rise to their full height. And 
what has been possible for the uneducated and illiterate 
countrymen of ours in Routb Africa is ten times possible 
for you and for me to-day in this Saored land of ours. 
May that be your privilege and may that be my privilgg. 
(Applause.) 
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PBOVINCIAL.' CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

The Meaibers of the Madras Mahajana Sabha 
and the Provincial Congress Committee met in 
l^ge numbers at the residence of the Hon. 
Nawab Syod Mahommed Bahadur on the 26th 
April to welcome Mr. and ^rs. Gandhi to the 
City of Madras. The H(!m. Nawab Syed read an 
a.ddress of welcome to which Mr. Gandhi replied 
in felicitous language. With liis wonted modesty 
he said that it is distance that lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” and implored his countrymen 
to judge his future work in the generous spirit 
characteristic of their race. 

. BRAHMINS AND PANCHAMAS. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gamlhi on their way to Tram^ue- 
bar arrived at Mayavarain on the 2nd May, and 
they were presented with an address by the citi- 
zens of the town. In the course of his reply 
Mr. Gandhi said ; — 

It was quite by aooideiit that 1 had the f^roat pleasure 
of reoeifing ao* .‘iddreas from my * Panchama brethren,’ 
and there, they aaid that they were without conrenionce 
for drinking water, they were without oonvonienoe for 
living aapplies, and they could not buy or hold land. It 
was dilBouit for them even to approach ocurta. Pro- 
bably, the last is due to their fear, but a fear certainly 
not due to themselves, and who is then responsible for 
this state of things ? Do we propose to perpetuate this 
state of things ? Is it a part of Hinduism ? 1 do not 
kteow. 1 have now to learn what Hinduism really is. 
In so far as 1 have been able to study Hinduism out- 
side India, 1 have felt that it is no part of real 
Hinduism to have in its hold a mass of people whom 
1 would call ** untouchables ”. If it was proved to 
me that this is an essential part of Hinduism, I, for one, 
would declare myself an open rebel against Hinduism 
itself. (Hear, hear.) 

Are the Brahmins in Mayavarani equiminded towards 
the Pariah and will they tell die, if they are so equimiud- 
ed and if so, will they tell me if others will not follow ? 
Even if they say that they are prepared to do so but 
other's will not follow, I shall have to disbrlieve them 
until I have revised my notions of Hinduism. If the 
Brahmins themselves consider they are holding high 
position by penance and posterity, then they have them- 
selves much to learn, then they will be the people who 
hate cursed and ruined the land. 

MR. OANDni AND THE LEADERS. 

My friend, the Chairman, has ashed me the question 
whether it is true that 1 am at war with ray leaiers. 1 
say that I am not at war with my loaders. I seemed to 
bef at war v/itb my leaders because many things I have 
heard seem to be iticonsintent with my notions of self- 
ictpeet and with felf-respeftt to my Motherland. I feel 
tbit they are probably not discharging the sacred trust 
they iMlve taken upon their shoulders ; but I am not sure 
I am itudying or endeavouring to take wisdom from 
them, but I failed to take that wisdom. It may be that 
I am inoompetent and unttt to follow them. Bo, 1 
shall revise my ideas. Still I aid in a position to say 
iMlieem to he at war with my leaders, \fbatever 


they do or whatever they say does not semehow or other 
appeal^ to me. The major part of what they say does 
not seem to be appealing to me. 

BNOLISH AND THE YBRNAOULABB. 

I find here words of welcome in the English language. 
I find in the Coiigretis programme a Resolution on 
Swadeshi. If you hold that you are Swadeshi and yet 
print these in English, then 1 am not Swadeshi. To me 
It seems that it is inconsistent. I have nothing to say 
against the English language. But I do say that, if you 
kill the vernaculars and raise the English language 
on the tomb of the vernaculars (hear, hear), then 
you are not favouring Swadeshi in the right 
sense of the terra. If you feel that 1 do not know 
Tamil, you should pardon me, you should excuse me and 
teach me and ask me to learn Tamil and by having your 
welcome in that beautiful language, if you translate it to 
me, then 1 should think you are performing some part of 
the programme. Then only 1 should think 1 am being 
taught Swadeshi. 

SWADESHI ENTERPRISE. 

1 asked when we were passing through Mayavaram 
whether there have been any handlooms here and whether 
there were handloom weavers here. 1 was told that 
there wore 50 handlooras in Mayavaram. What were 
they engaged in ? They were simply engaged ohieHy in 
preparing ^^Sarees” for our women. Then is Swadeshi 
to be confined only to the women ? Is it to be only in 
their keeping ? 1 do not find that our friends, the male 

population also have thoir stuff prepared for them in 
these by these weavers and through their handlooms, 
(a voice there are thousand handlooms here.). There 
are, 1 understand, one thousand handlooms so much the 
worse for the leaders ! (Loud applause.) If these one 
thousand handlooms are kept chiefly in attending to the 
wants of our women, double this supply of our hand- 
looms and you will have all your wants supplied by your 
own weavers and there will bo no poverty in the land. I 
ask you and ask our friend the President how far he is 
indebted to foreign goods for his outfit and if he can 
toll me that he has tried his utmost and still has failed 
to outfit himself or rather to fit himself out with 
Swadeshi clothing and therefore he has got this 
stuff, 1 shall sit at his feet and learn a lesson. 
What I have been able to learn to-day is that it is 
entirely possible for me, not with any extra cost to fit 
myself with Swadeshi clothing. How am I to learn 
through those who move or who are supposed to be 
movers in the (congress, the secret of the Resolution. I 
sit at the feet of my leaders, I sit at the feet of Mayava- 
ram people and let them reveal the mystery, give me the 
secret of the meaning, teach me how 1 should behave 
myself and fell me whether it is a part of the National 
movement that I should drive off those who are without 
dwellings, who cry for water and that I should reject 
the advances of those who cry for food. These are 
the questions which I ask my friends here. Since I am 
saying something against you, I doubt whether 1 shall 
still enjoy or retain the affection of the student popula- 
tion and whether I shall still retain the blessing of my 
leaders. 1 ask you to have a large heart and give roe a 
little corner in it.. I shall try to steal into that comer. 

If you would, be kind enough to teach me the wisdom. 

I sball learn the wisdom in all humility and in all earnest- 
ness. I am praying for it and I am asking for it. If yon 
CBSinotteaoh me, 1 again deolare myself at war with W 
leaders. (Loud oheers.) 
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AT THE NELLOKB OONPBBENOB. 
Replying to a* Resolution moTed by Mr/G. A. 
Natesan at the Madras Provincial Conference at 
Nellore, Mr. Gandhi said : — 

It was an accident that this Resolution followed on 
two ^solutions, one with reference to his revered 
master and the other with reference to the noble Viceroy 
to whom *a fitting tribute had been paid by the Presi- 
dent. He was there free to acknowledge the indebted- 
ness of his countrymen in South Africa to the noble 
Vioeory. If his wife and he were worthy of anything 
that had been said on this platform and on many a 
platform, he had repeated, and he was there again to 
repeat, that they owed all to the inspiration they 
' derived from Indian sources, for it was Mr. Qokhalo, 
his love, and his roeasage, that had been his guiding 
star, and would still remain his guiding star. He 
would appeal to them not to spoil him and his wife 
by taking away from the servioes they had to render by 
overpraising them. He would make this simple, but 
humble, appeal. Let what he and his wife had done in 
South Africa bo buried there. Their countrymen in 
South Africi would know what bad been done. It was 
impossible for any one, much less for them, to trade on 
any reputation made in South Africa. He feared that by 
overpraising them, they might raise enormous expect- 
ations about him and his wife that they might in the 
end, he would not say it was hardly likely, meet with 
disappointment, 

MB. GANDHI AT BANGALORE. 

In reply to the citizens’ address Mr. Gandhi 
made the following speech at Bangalore : — 

• THE RKWARl) OF PUDLIO LIFE, 

1 did not want to be dragged in the carriage There 
is a meaning in that. Let us not spoil our public men 
by dragging them. Let them work silently. We should 
not encourage the thought, that one has to work, be- 
cause one will be honoured similarly. Let public men 
feel that they will be stoned, they will be neglected and 
let them still love the country ; for service is its own re- 
ward. A oharge has been brought against us that we as 
a nation are too demonstrative and lack business-like 
methods. We plead guilty to the oharge. Are we to 
oopy modern activities or arc we to copy the ancient 
oiviitsation which has survived so many shocks. Yon 
and I have to aot on the political platform from a spirit- 
ual side and if this is done, we should then conquer the 
conquerors. The day will dawn then, when we can con- 
sider an Englishman as a fellow citizen (Cheers.). That 
day will shortly come; but it may be difficult to conceive 
when. I have had signal opportunities of associating 
myself with Englishmen of character, devotion, nobility 
and influence. I can assure you that the present wave 
of activity is passing away and a new civilisation is com- 
ing shortly which will be a nobler one. India is a groat 
dependency and Mysore is a great Native State. It must 
be possible for you to transmit this message to British 
Governors, and to British statvsniei^; the message is 
” Establish a Ram Rajya in Mysore and have as your 
minister a Vasishta who will command obedience.*' 
(prolonged oheers.) My fellow countrymen then you 
oan dictate terms to the conqueror (prolonged cheers). 
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MB. GANDHI ON MB. GOEHALB. 

^ In unveiling the portrait of Mr. GokhAlei 
Mr. Gandhi spoke as follows: — 

My dear countrymen,— Before I perform this cere- 
mony to which you have called me, 1 wiah to say this to 
you that you have given roe a great opportunity or 
rather a privilege on tffis great oooasion. 1 saw in tho 
recitation,— the beautiful reoitation that was given !to 
roe,— that God iH with them whose garment was dltsfy 
and tattered. My thoughts immediately went to the end 
of my garment ; 1 examined and found that it is not 
dusty and it is not tattered ; it is fairly spotless and 
clean. God is not in me. There are other conditions 
attached ; but in these conditions too 1 may fail ; and yqu, 
mv dear countrymen, may also fail ; and if we do tend 
this well, we should not dishonour the memory of one 
whose portrait you have asked me to unveil this morning. 
I have declared myself his disciple in the political field 
and I have him as my Bajya Ouru ; and this I claim 
on behalf of the Indian people. It was in 1890 that 1 
made this declaration, and 1 do not regret having made 
the choice. 

Mr. Ookhale taught me that the dream of eve^ 
Indian who cUims to love his oountry, should bo to aiSl 
in the political field, should be not to glorify in language, 
but to spiritualise the political life of the country, and 
the political institutions of the oountry. He inspired 
my life and is still inspiring ; and in tliat 1 wish to purify 
myself and spiritualise myself. 1 have dedioatM my- 
self to that ideal. I may fail, and to what extent 1 may 
fail, I call myself to that extent an unworthy disciple of 
my master. 

BPIRITUALISINO THE POLITICAL LIFB. 

What is the meaning of spiritualising the political life 
of the country ? What is the meaning of •spiritualising 
myself ? That question has come before me often and 
often and to you it m\y seem one thing, to me it may Mm 
another thing ; it may mean different things to the differ- 
ent momhers of the Servants of India Society itself* It 
shows much difficulty and it shows tho difllenltiM of 
all those who want to love their oountry, who want to 
serve their country and who want to honour their coun- 
try. I think the political life must be an eobo of private 
life and that there o in not be any divorce between the 
two. 

« « e 4 

I was by the side of that saintly politioian to the end* 
of his life and I found no ogo in him. I ask you membere 
of the Social Service league, if there is no ego in you* 
'If he wanted to shine,— he wanted to shine in 
poH'.ici) field of his country, — he did so not in order that 
he might gain public applause, but in order that bU 
country may gain. He developed every particular faool- 
ty in him, not in order to win the praise of tho world 
for himself, but in order that his oountry may geiO« 
Ho did not seek public applause, but they were shower- 
ed upon him, they .were thrust upon him ; he wanted 
that bis country may gain and that wae his great 
inspiration. 

There are many things for which India is blamed* 
very rightly, and if you should add one more to o«r 
failures the blame will descend not only on you but also 
on me for having pirtioipated in to-day's funotions. 
But I have great faith in my oountrymen* 

You ask me to unved this portrait to-day, and 1 will 
do so in all sincerity and sincerity should be the end of. 
your life, (Loud and continued applauce.) 
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THE RJITURNED EMIGRANTS. 

We Understand that ’at the instance of the 
Punjab Government a few local centres in the 
province have formed district jirgaa of about 
thirty members, mainly composed of Zaildars, 
Lumbordars and principal Sardars of the District, 
to enquire into the grievances of the returned emi- 
grants. Under the district 7 there are small 
jirgaa for each one of the smaller units or ilaqas 
composed of the Zaildar, the Lumbardar and a 
leading Sardar of the ilaqa who will enter into 
friendly intercourse with the returned emi- 
grants and ascertain their difficulties, hardships 
and grievances. These will be brought forward 
for discussion in the district jirgas presided 
over by the Deputy Commissioner and recom- 
mendations made to the Government'to amelior- 
ate their lot. These conciliatory and generous 
measutes were recommended bv the Punjab Press 
soon after the ill-fated riot at Budge Budge. 
Sajrs an up-country contemporary with perfect 
knowledge of local affairs that much of the re- 
cent trouble could have been prevented if the 
Local Government had adopted the present plan 
about the time of announcing the result of the 
Koma^ta Mara enquir)'. The Government 
did not take in the co operation of non-officials in 
receiving and settling quietly the returned emi- 
grants. Who can say that with a little more fore- 
sight the Government could not have organised 
these district and local jirgas four or five months 
ago? We welcome the present arrangement on 
the principle of better late than never, and hope 
that the jirgas will help both the Government and 
the distressed among the returned emigi’ants.*’ 

INDIANS IN FLANDERS. 

Mr. S. M. Mitm wrtes in the Daili/ Xews and 
Leader *, — “Would it not be advisable to lighten 
the burden of the British ofli(!ers by allo\Yng the 
Indian native soldiers in Franc<» or Flanders, 
Subedars, Jemadars, etc., to sliare the labours 
and danger with them ? In the ]>resent war on 
the continent both Moslem and Hindu soldiers 
have won the much -coveted Victoria Cross, and 
have inspired wholesome dread in German hearts, 
and it would seem a fitting reward if such Indian 
officers as are considered well-fjualified were given 
commissioned ranks in Indian native regiments 
in fnnce or Flanders/’ 


INDIAN TRADERS AT THE CAPE. 

Mr. V. A. Pillay, of Port Elizabeth, wTites as 
follows to a recent issue of the Eastern Province 
Herald, Mr. Pillai complains of the colour bar 
still persisting in that far a^y land : — 

“ At the last City Council meeting several 
applications for general dealers’ licences were 
considered. Of the sixteen Europeans who ap- 
plied, fourteen were granted licences, and the 
other two applications were deferred for further 
considemtion. Two Indians were refused a 
licence. One European and three Indians applied 
for the transfer of licences. The European ob- 
tained the necessary permission, whilst the 
Indians were refused. Further, another three 
Indians applied for green grocers' licences, and 
not one was granted. 

“ As far as the Committee responsible is con- 
cerned, I think it advisable that they should show 
a spirit of justice to those Indians who have the 
means to trade.” 

INDIANS IN BRITISH COLONIES. 

The Government Emigration Department has 
just brought out a number of Blue Books describ- 
ing the regulations and customs that govern the 
transfeience of labour from India to Ceylon, to 
Malay States, and to the British Crown Colonies 
of Fiji, Guinea, Trinidad, Jnmaica and to Dutch 
Guiana ;fiom these it .appears that in Fiji the 
Indian imniigrants often settle down after their 
period of indenture expires. The Fiji Govem- 
ment Report for 1.91,*1 states that over 2f),000 
acres were under cultivation by Indians who had 
settled in thst colony after termination of their 
indentures ; and such Indians also owned 18,r)00 
head of horses and cattle in addition to other 
live stock. The above alone represent relatively 
large sums when it is remembered that the total 
waa scarcely .Sfi.OOO and, of the.se 1. ‘5,1)00 — being 
indentured — had been loss than 5 years in the 
country. Uowevei*, in addition to the above, the 
Indians’ savings in the local banks at the end of 
19KI totalled over Rs. .300,000 and the remittan- 
ces to India during the year reached Rs. 79,000. 
Further, those who returned to India during 
1913 brought back with them a total amount of 
Rs. 2,50,000 and last year those who returned 
brought with them about Bs. 4,00,000, 
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‘‘SOINDIA” AMBULANCE OARS. 

The “ Indian Ambulance Gazette ” referring to 
Hia Highness the Maharaja Scindia’s Christmas 
gift says : — 

The Scindia ” motor ambulance fleet, the 
Christmas gift of Major-General His Highness 
the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior to the Army 
and Navy, consisting of 41 ambulance cars, four 
cars for officers, five motor-lories and repair 
wagons, and ten motor-cycles, after being formally 
accepted by the iiing-Emperor, has now been 
handed over to the proper authorities, and it is 
understood that it will be sent to the seat of war 
almost (immediately. The ambulance cars, each 
of which carries four stretchers, and the officers^ 
cars, were built by the Sunbeam Company. The 
lorries are Jlaimlers and the motor-cycles Trium- 
phs. The cars are white throughout, and upon 
each, as well as upon the cycles, is a brass plate 
bearing the inscription “ Maharaja Scindia’s Gift 
to the Soldiers and Sailers, Christinas, 1914.’’ 
The total cost of the fleet w«s i* 25,000. 

“ It may be added that in addition to this raag- 
niflcent gift the Maharaja is providing in con- 
junction with the Begum of Bhopal the hospital- 
ship Lopaitt/, iiml that 11 is Highness has also made 
the following further contributions : — 

10,000 for the National Relief Fund, 

.£15,000 for motor transport. 

£6,000 for Belgian refugees. 

£5,000 for oJlicers’ motor-cars, 

£1,000 for telescopes. 

£1,000 for Queen’s Needle- work Guild. 

£1,000 for Princes Mary’s Fund.” 

A STATE LIBRARY IN MySORE. 

At Sir Seshadri Memorial Hall, Bangalore, Sir 
Leslie Miller, Chief Judge of Mysore, recently 
opened the first public library for the province. 
The question of starting such State lihrarJes 
was first brought forward by the Education 
Committee of the Mysore Econo)nic Conference 
in April 1912, and in July 1914 ; the Government 
sanctioned the opening of libraries in Bangalore 
and Mysore, providing for the former a sum of 
Bs. 20,Q00 for the purchase of books and other 
initial expenditure and an annual Occurring grant 
of Rs. 1,50,000. We understand that books to Qie 
value of Rs. 14,000 have already been ordered. 
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INDIAN PRINCES AND ^ TATA WORKS. 

Writing about Tata Electric Works, Bombay, 
the BriHafi India Tradfi Jovmal says : — “ The Tats 
Electric Works in Bombay are now an awm- 
plished fact. It is interesting to learn that part of 
the capital outlay on this great venture has been 
found by native princes. Part of Tata’s other great 
venture, too,' at Sakchi has been backed by severw 
native princes. This shows that Indian Chiefs 
are learning to employ their immense fortunes 
to the advaucenieut oT the economic position 6r 
their country. Among them the Maharaja of 
Mysore, the Thakur Sahib of Morvi, the Malia- 
i*aja Scindia of Gwalior, the Gaekwar, and the 
Nizam, deserve special mention. 

THE STATE OF SACHIN. 

The latest addition to the list of progressive 
Native States of India is the small little Mabo- 
medan State of Sachin in Gujarat. One of the 
boons conferred by his Highness the Nawab oji 
the auspicions day of the jubilee of his reign is 
free primary education throughout the State, ft 
is generally believed that the moral e&bct of his 
Highness’ enlightened educational policy wfU 
of a far-reaching character at least among the 
numerous little states in Gujai’atanJ Kathiawar. 
“ Though the wheels of the Government in 
India,” observes the liombay Chronide^ move 
slowly ill this direction, it is some consolation to 
see free primary e<lucation making headwy 
.steadily in the Native States.” It is gratifying 
that the example of Baroda is so profitably follow- 
ed up by other states. It casts a sad reflection- 
on the meagre educational policy of British India. 

EDUCATION IN COCHIN. 

The Cochin Government have ordered a reduc- 
tion of the course in vernacular schools from 6 to 
4 years as a necessary and salutary change. The 
Director of Education had clearly set forth all 
the grounds in its favour and there is no argu- 
ment against it. The proposal has been approv- 
ed and .all Infant/ Classes in the Vernacular 
Schools of the Stkte will be abolished from the 
date of the re-opening of these schools after the 
midsummer holidays in 1915. They have also 
directed the raising of the minimum pay of 
teachers in the Vernacular and Anglo- Vernacular 
Schools. 
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CO-OPERATION IN PUOUKOXTAH. 

The first Fudiikottah Co-operative Confet'ence 
met on the ^Oth April at the Town Hall with 
Mr. J. T. Cwjnn, i.a.s., the State Superintendent, 
in the chair. Mr. M. K. Vonkatachari, the Devvan 
Peiskhar, welcomed the delegates in a neat speech 
in the course of which he potnted out ; 

“ Owing to the smallness of our State and its 
resources, it may not be possible to engage officials 
as capable and full- timed as those deputed by 
British (Tovernment to steer the co-operative 
movement. As for non-officials very few of them 
here have srtudied the question thoroughly, and 
have gained practical experience of the movement. 

* * nt at 

“Fourteen Societies are now at woi k and are of 
three distinct patterns. The Town Hank is one 
on the basis of a limited reserve liability. It has 
done its fourth year of existence, and has earned 
from the Durbar their appreciation as to its 
stability and satisfactory work. The second pattern 
is one on the agricultiiml unlimited liability basis. 
There are 1 1 societies at work on this pattern, 
almost all of which are thriving well. 

“The third type of societies we have, are more 
or loss State attempts to aid tlie depressed weav- 
ing industry. One of the two societies we have, 
is at Thirvappoor about two miles from here, 
and its members are all Pattunool caste weavers. 
This union is one on an unlimited liability basis, 
and it had been in its winding-up stages till very 
recently. I have every hope that this class of 
people, with extraordinary skill for superior 
workmanship and finish, competing successfully 
with the best Benares and Bangalore make, will 
soon get free from the stigma attached to them 
in respect of their lionesty in industiy and trade ” 

KASHMIR SLLK. 

Kashmir, like Mysore, is a *isilk producing 
Indian State. But the organization of the 
industry is much unlike that prevailing in 
the Mysore State. In Kashmir there are two 
departments of Sericulture, one at .lam mu and 
another at Srinagar. At Jammu the industry is 
still in its infancy and is gradually ])ro|;ressing, 
where os at Srinagar it has beeij of some standing 
and reputation. Both the departments are run 
on the same lines. Silk, whether pure or waste, 
together with mulberry trees, forms a monopoly 
of the State so that no man can manufacture 
silk, cocoon or silk worm eggs, except the two 
Government depai'tments of Sericulture, just 
mentioned. 


TWO HYDERABADEES. 

When the European war broke out Col. Sir 
Afzur-ul-Mulk, Commander of His Highness the 
Nizam's Troops, volunteered to go to the front 
but had to desist under medical orders. His 
health has since improved so far ns to allow of his 
giving cfl'ect to his wishes. Ho has now proceeded 
to the seat of war with the permission of the 
Nizam and we have no doubt, says the United 
Imlia and Native States, that ho will distinguish 
himself in the field as he diiijwhon he was attached 
to the late Kirl Robert’s staff. Col. Afzur-ul- 
Mulk though more than G5 yoais old is alert and 
active and there is every reason to believe that he 
will give a good account of himself. The o^her 
gentleman is Mr. A limed Hussain, m.a., ji.l., the 
trusted secretary of the late as well as th (3 present 
Nizam. Mr. Ahmed Hussain is one of Dr. Miller’s 
“ my boys” and during the eighties ho wms a 
Deputy Collector in the Madras Presidency. 
Subsequently he studied law, passed the b.l. 
examination and has served liis apprenticeship 
under Mr. Eardlcy Norton. He then betook 
himself to the Nizam’s cajatal where lu> had the 
good fortune to win tlie confidence of the late 
ruler, Mnhbooi) Ali Khan, by wliom lie was pushed 
up rapidly. Ho has now been raised a step fur- 
ther, having been appointtjd Assistant Paishi 
Secretary by His Highness' the Nizam,. Oosrnan 
Ali Khan. 

MYSORE ENGINEERING CONFERENCE. 

The Eighth Animal Conference of Engineers 
was opened on the* 27th Ultimo by Mr. Visvesva- 
raya, the Do wan of Mysore, who said that all the 
dtipartments of engineering are spending in 
the curi’ont year no Jess than 1 20 lakhs. All 
classes of engineering work is going on in the 
Mysore State — railways, irrigation works, roads, 
buildings, town planning, water supply, drainage, 
electrical .engineering, and the installation and 
management of machinery. 

The 1 )ewan, who was himself an engineer of no 
common reputjition, further observed “ In the 
coining year railways, large irrigation works and 
electrical works are expected to occupy much of 
our attention. New workshops have to bo started 
and existing ones improved. One of the most 
serious (piestions of our time is the rapid silting 
up of our reservoirs, which are not being replaced 
or improve<l. More systematic ofibrts should be 
made to train local contractors in all kinds of 
engineering work, for which some of them have 
shown great aptitude,” 
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FISCAL AUTONOMY FOR INDIA. 

In the course of his presidential address at the 
annual meeting, on April of the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association, the Chairman, Mr. 
Narotam Morahi Qokuldas, commented on the 
etFocts of the war. Alluding to the inevitable 
embargo which had been placed on some irmterials 
of manufacture, he said: — ‘‘The time must certain- 
ly come when we shall have to point out how far 
Indian trades and Indian industries have been 
artificially hampered and handicjipped, and how 
imperative it is for their onward progress to eman- 
cipato them from their fetters. The future 
prosperity of India financially and economically, 
I venture to s.ay, greatly ilcpends ou her being 
indo})endent to evolve her own. cornmeicial .and 
economic destiny. The only remedy for it is 
fiscal autonomy. It would be an ac.t of the 
greatest political wisdom and statesmanship when 
that independenct* is gained. As to our position 
as manufacturers, he added, it must bd* ruefully 
observed that even now there are no material 
signs save some spasmodic movcmients of any 
improvement in our • iiroducts. The depression 
which h?ld commenced some months before the war 
was of course exceedingly aggravated, but we 
have borne our conditions of adversity with 
patience and in the hope that sooner or later the 
days of prosperity will Teturn. It has been said 
by the great political philosopher of Elizabeth’s 
time that good things are to be admired. Turn- 
ing to foreign trade the Chairman regretted that 
year after year exports of Indian y^rn to China 
were diminishing. To a very laige extent he 
admitted this was the fault of the Indian mill.'i, 
but he hoped that a new and most profitable 
market would be nursed at Biisra,” 

THE TISTA VALLEY EXTENSION. 

A smart piece of engineering was recently 
completed on the Tista Valley Extension Railway 
in swinging into position the hundred -foot 
girders of the bridge over the Kalijhora ravine, 
If) miles from Siliguri. The lavine is over 200 
feet wide with exceedingly precipitous banks, 
while its bed is fully fifty feet below the level of 
the permanent way. The hew bridge has a pier at 
either end with one in the middle. The comple- 
tion of this bridge links up the line all the way 
from Siliguri to the Reang River. 


INDIAN BANKS. 

Mr. J). E. Wacha* the distinguished publicist 
jind economist, has beem trying to get rid of some 
of the pessimism about Indian banks that has 
been the result of the failure of so many. He 
points out : 

“ The failure, of some of the petty Swad'eshi 
Banks was inevitable. In reality, only 3 or 4 
failures Imlong to the class of Swadeshi Banka 
with a large capital. Swadeshi Banks may flourish 
like foreign banks if only there is organization 
and training in the bank in the right sense of the 
term. Financing and speculating in finance are 
not banking. Again, stern integrity and the up- 
holding of credit are a sine qua non^ but when 
A. B. and (1, with no organization, no training and 
no experience, .sot up as bank managers, and enter 
into transactions which no honest banker would 
stoo[) to, what could ho expected but failure? 
Remember that even Swadeshi Banks under Euro- 
pean management have failed, of which the most 
conspicuous or the most notorious was the Bank 
of Burma.^’ 

(JO OPERATIVE SOCnETPES. 

Government servants of every class, except 
those employed in the Co-operative Departmenti 
are now at liberty to become members of non- 
agricultural co-upeiative societies, including cen- 
tral banks, but they should not hold office in any 
such society or serve on any committee appointed 
fur the management of its affairs ; but this res- 
triction will, not apply to a society composed 
wholly of Government servants. Government* 
servants emplc^’cd in the Co-operative Depart- 
ment are prohibited from joining any co-operative 
society except one registmed separately for their 
benefit ; they are permitted to servo on the 
management of such a society. 

ELECTRIC TRACTION IN INDIA. 

The (piestion of converting the more congested 
portion of the Eastern Bengal Railway, near 
(Jalcuttfi, to electric traction is now under discus- 
sion, and very important developments are likely 
to accrue from it if the scheme is once realised. 
In the first place, the example will not be un- 
heeded by other liiijs and, secondly, factories and 
workshops of private concerns will soon take to 
electric traction. 
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INLAND TRADE OF INDIA. 

From the statistical returns issued by the 
Department of Statistics, the “ Statosman ” gives 
the following interesting figures illustrating the 
inland trade (both rail and river- borne) of India : — 

“ The total tradeas reg{irds*quaiitity amounted to 

349,164,000 cwts, as compared with 35 1 ,974,000 
cwts. in 1913 and 303,743,000 cwts. on the 
average of the previous 3 years during the cor- 
responding periods. The inland trade of the 
British provinces (excluding that of the seaports) 
was 61*27 percent, and that of the seaports 
32*49 percent. The rail and river- borne trade 
of Calcutta was by far the largest, and lepresent- 
ed 17*62 per cent, of thc3 total inland trade of 
British India, or nearly three times that of the 
Bombay port, the imports alone accounting for 
13*41 percent, of the total inland trade register- 
ed. Bengal (excluding Calcutta) follows with a 
trade of 50,220,000 cwts. or 14*38 per cent, of 
the total inland trade. The total trade of Bengal 
(including Calcutta) amounted to 32 per cent. 
The trade of the Bombay port was 7*2 per cent, 
and that of Bombay Presidency, excluding the 
port, 6*1 per cent. The total inland trade of 
Bombay Presidency (including Bombay port) 
amounted to 13*3 percent., or a little above one- 
third of the trade of Bengal with Calcutta. 

“ The oflwts of the war on the internal trade 
of India are illustrated by supplementary tables for 
July to December, 1914. Tlic3 imports from up- 
country of wheat show a decrea.se of 1,100,000 
cwts. or 10 per cent, as compared with the 
previous year; cotton shows a decrease of 

3.500.000 cwts. or 65 per cent., and jute 

7.600.000 cwts. or 45 per cent, as compared with 
the previous year.” 

COAL IN BRITISH INDIA. 

The following figures of the output of coal in 
British India during 1914 from the forthcoming 
Report of the Chief Inspector of ' Mines in India 
are interesting : — 


Province Tfns. 

Bengal . . 4,424,540 

Bihar and Orissa .. .. 10,651,047 

^ Punjab . . • • 54,303 

Assam • • ' 304,668 

Baluchistan 48,234 

Central Provinces. . . . 244,745 

North-West Frontier Province 94 


15,727,631 


ZINC AND SPELTER. 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce has received 
from the' Commerce and Industry Depjirtment a 
copy of the following telegram from the Secretary 
of State for India : — 

“Admiralty propose total prohibition of exporta- 
tion of zinc, nslies, spelter dross and hard spelter 
from the United Kingdom as stocks are required 
for manufacture of high grade spelter for cartridge 
cases. Subject to concurrence of your" Govern- 
ment 1 propose to concur oflT the understanding 
that permits will bo given for exportation of 
(|uantities recpiired by your Government.” 

CEVLON cl* BRITISH TRADE EXPANSION. 

The British K.rjKyi't GaMte sjiys : — “ Ceylon was 
a long while making up its mind as to its duty in 
regard to merchants of enemy nationality who 
were resident in the island ; but it eventually 
decided along the right linos, and brought itself 
in this matter into harmony with the rest of the 
Empire. This decision has made possible its 
awakening to other opportunities which are pre- 
sented for assisting the Mother Country, particu- 
larly ill regard to the supply of such raw mater- 
ials as are requii'ed for industries hitherto 
monopolised very largely by Germany. For 
instance, Ceylon is asking Rself whether it can- 
not supply potash salts necessary in the ihanitfac- 
ture of glass and soap and also in the 
preparation of certain chemicals and manures.” 

INDIA’S WATER-POWER SCHEME. 

India, says “ Indian Industries and l*owor,” is 
famous for its great water-power schemes, and 
extensive developments are taking place yearly. 
The Cauvery Falls Scheme has a 92-mile, 35,000- 
volt line, a 58-mile, 32, SOO-volt line, and a 40- 
milo, 21-000- volt line. The Jhelum River Scheme 
has a 65-miJe, 30,000-volt line, and another 
using 60, 000 volts. The highest pressure is 
100, 000 volts used on a 43-milo transmission of 
the Tata Power Co. There is also a 15, 000- volt 
line at Simla. These great undertakings convey 
some idea of the extensiveness of electrical engi- 
neering enterprise in India. 

OIL MILLING INDUSTRY. 

An ofiicial of the Department of Industries, 
Madras, has been visiting Feroke, Cochin, Calicut 
and other places in the district in connection 
with enquiries into the possibilities of a oocoanut 
oil-milling industry on up-to date lines for the 
western coast. 


Total 
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SILK INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 

Much good work lias been done by the 
Salvation Army in the direction of industrial 
enterprise. Among the various directions in 
which the Army has been trying its hand of late, 
that of the cultivation of the silk industry is not 
the least conspicuous, says the Jam^e Jamshed, 

It has to be remembered that Commissioner 
Booth-Tucker and his colleagues have once again 
spoken to the Government and the people of the 
country on the subject not as. a mere aiistract 
proposition, not as the result of a few superficial 
emiuiries as to the probable potentialities of the 
industry. The Army has already done much for 
the cultivation of the silk in India. It has 
covered a wide area in this country and Ceylon 
by its silk operations. It h»s creiited quite an 
army of skilled, cspable and experienced men to 
work the industry and guide it in its various 
branches. It hns invented an improved design 
of loom, of which more than a thousiind have been 
sold and are used in the land. It has its work- 
shops for weaving and silk- reeling. Sure enough 
all this justifies Commissioner Booth-Tucker and 
his co-adjutors t ) spenk with authority on the 
subject ; and speaking as they so do, we should 
be surprised if the (fovernment and the public 
failed to co-oper.ate with them in the right spirit 
for the i^uccess of their noble and self-imposed 
mission for the benefit of an alien country and 
its depressed millions. 

GOVERNMENT COTTAGE INDUSTRIES. 

We are glad to learn tliat with the assistance 
and encouragement of the local Government, 
twelve societies of weavers, two of carpenters and 
two of shoemakers have already been registered 
in the Punjab. There are also a few isolated 
societies composed of the members of other trades. 
An inspector has also been appointed to help in 
the promotion and organisation of societies among 
hand-loom weavers, and the Government is ready 
to assist the members of any industrial group 
desiring to form a co-operative society. The 
Government, however, doubts the practicability 
of utilising the Co-operative Credit Movement 
for starting new cottage industries. The utilisa- 
tion of the movement for such a purpose, savs the 
Bulhtin^ may not be wholly impracticable. Never- 
theless it should be remembei^d that it would be 
more convenient to Government and the people if 
there were a division of labour. The jouriAil 
urges the public to{co-operate with the local Gov- 
ernment in helping them to realise the end in 
•view. 


THE* FRONTIER TRADE OF INDIA. 

Mr. Findlay Shirras, the Director of Statistics, 
says in his' recent report that the total value of 
merchandise and treasure ijn ported into British 
India across the frontier by land during the 
eight months, Apri^ to November 1914, wae 
Rs. 644 lakhs as against Rs. 663 lakhs in the 
corresponding period of the preceding year, repre- 
senting a decrease of Rs. 19 lakhs or .3 per cent. 
As regards exports, the total value decreased from 
Rs. 582 lakhs to Rs. 579 lakhs (or 5 per cent.) 
dunng the same period. The imports represent 
53 per cent, and the exi)ort8 47 per cent, of the 
total trade. The shares taken in this trade were 
37 per cent, by Banna, 20 per cent, by the North- 
West Frontier Provinces, 15 per cent, by Orissa, 

8 per cent, by Sind and British Baluchistan, and 
6 per cent, by the United Provinces. 

MINOR INDUSTRIES OF THE U. P. 

The following coitununiquehh^ been issued 
by the Director of Industries for the United 
Provinces : — 

One of the prime essentials to success in busi- 
ness is the provision of means for bringing’ the 
seller into touch with buyers over as wide an 
area as possible, and the slow growth, in sdme 
cases the actual decadence, of many of the minor 
industries of these provinces may be traced to the 
lack of these means. As a first attempt to evolve 
.some degree of commercial organization for 
these minor industiies, the local Government 
have recently decided, on the recommendations 
of the Board of Industries, to appoint honorary 
trade ctorrespondents for v.nrious districts and 
industries, whose function will be to correspond 
with the Director of Industries on all matters 
pertaining to the improvement of local industries. . 
Though their agency information likely to be of 
value can be placed before the people actually 
engaged in industry, .some measure of combina- 
tion can in some places be effected, and it is 
hoped that eventually they will be the means of 
introducing the manufactures of the distnet to a 
much wider market than has hitherto bew 
possible. Many of the artwares of the Province 
would meet with* ready sale if they were plai£^ 
before the public of Europe or America, but the 
individual maker does not possess sufficient’ 
ciipital to wairant bis embarking upon an export 
trade, whereas with a central organization 
capable of bringing his wares to the notice of 
such a public this should be practicable. 
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INDIAN ELECTRICAL IMPORTS. 

The total imports for electrical machinery, 
apparatus, etc. foj' 191. ‘1-14, says fwfiwn Ind-fistri^ 
and Power, was X1,(X)2,000, as against £792,000 
for the previous yc3ar. A very large percent- 
age of this came from the United Kingdom. 
Kor example, of cables, 91 percent, w'as British 
against 4 per cent, from Germany and Austria. 
The lowest percenhige in any class was in the 
case of lamps, of which 68 per cent, were British 
and 25 per cent. German and Austrian. Telegraph 
apparatus for the last year amounted to £6,900 
(97 per cent. British) and telephone apparatus 
£23, 400 (92 per cent. British). It w'as seen that 
the bulk of the electrical trade with India was 
from the United Kingdom expcept in the case of 
lamps and fans, of which 28 per cent, came from 
America. 

BRITISH INDUSTRIES AFTER THE WAR. 

Mr. O. 0. Beale, past president of the 
Australian Manufacturers’ Assocition, in the 
course of an interesting lecture before the Royal 
Society of Arts on the expansion of British 
industries after the war again urged the forma- 
tion of manufacturer.s’ associations in Great 
Britain. He said : “ There should be formed in 
Great Britijiin manufacturers’ associations solely 
to represent producing interests, apart from 
those of distributors of foreign-made goods. As 
things stand in Great Britain, industrial interests 
are affected, an<l possibly on occasion overborne 
by the purely commercial. lm[»orters and 
manufacturers are inextricably mixed in the 
Chambers of Commerce, although there are, 
curiously enough and in contradiction to their 
own general principle, Chambers of CJommercc in 
purely manufacturing towns and districts. Even 
with these the representations ca'niiot he so clear 
and authoritative as if tliey were directly and 
solely chambers of manufacture representing the 
national interests of producers. With interests 
in complete antagonism, both sets of people are 
included in Chambers of Commerce. ^ Yet in 
replacing the goods brought from abroad we 
might well provide incomes fw British workers 
to the number of hundreds of thousands. In 
Australia, pastoralists, farmers, mine-owners, ship- 
owners, manufacturers, merchants, and retail 
traders have each separately their own consulta- 
tive and representative body well organised. 
The resultant benefit to the entire community 
does not require explanation.” 


JAPAN'S OPPORTUNITY IN INDIA. 

Japan has wisely taken advantage of the pre- 
sent situation created by the war, in that she bis 
already (»iptured a considerable portion of the im- 
ports hitherto associated primarily with the 
enemy countries. In glass and glassware Japan 
.sent to India during 1914-15 Rs. 19 ()5 lakhs 
worth of goods as against Rs. 15*81 in the 
previous year. During the month of March 
alone Rs. .3*82 lakhs worth which is more than 
half the total hag been sent/-* It also appears that 
the imports of glassware from the United King- 
dom to India docrea.sed last year by R.s. 5*14 
lakhs. Another article of import in which Japan 
has succeeded ecjually well is matches. The im- 
port of Japanese matches to India during 1914-15 
was worth Rs. 69*07 lakhs as against Rs. 39*06 
Lakhs in the previous year. The imports during 
March were worth Rs. II *68 lakhs as against 
Rs. ‘1*12 lokhs for Mai ch last year. This indicates 
Japan’s opportunity in India. Jt is, however, to 
he l•cgl•ntted rightly, says a con tern jioiary, that in 
India itself practically nothing has taken pLice by 
way of supplying either glassware or matches, or 
other goods l()(;ally, and India, continues to be 
helpless. 

PAPER CLOTHES. 

Both Japanese and Russian soldiers are we.ar- 
iiig paper (dothe.s. “ Kamiko,” as paper’ clothing 
is called in Japan, is made of real Japanese pajier 
manufactured from mulberry bark. The paper 
has little size in it, and, though soft and warm, a 
thin layer of silk wadding is jiLuaul between two 
sheets of the papei-, and the whole is i^uilted. 
Japanese soldiers realised the value of this kind 
of clothing when they had to weatlier ti Siberian 
winter, but its only drawback is that it is not 
washable. A company in Yokohama is supplying 
large quantities of paper shirts to the Ru>sian 
Army. They state, says the American Consul- 
General at Yokohama, that [laper clothes are ex- 
tensively manufactured in Jajian. We are told that 
the garment sold by the firm is made of tough, soft 
fabric, strong enough to hold buttons sewn on in 
the ordinary way and appears to be very 
serviceable. 

INDIAN EXPORTS. 

It is announced for general infoi'mation that 
the prohibition of the export from British India 
of medical and surgical stores of every description 
hfis been modified so as to exclude magnesium 
sulphate, ajowan seed, chiretta roots and euphor- 
bia pilulifeia. 
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RADIUM AND AGR[CUJ.TURE. 

Captain E. S. Phillips, presided on April 14 
at a meeting of the Royal Society of Arts, in 
John Street, Adelphi, when Mr. T. Thorne Ikker, 
A.M.I.E.E , read u paper on “The Industrial 
Uses of Radium.” The lectuier said his objects 
were, first, to induce if possible more enterprise 
among works research chemists to test tlie avail- 
’ ability of radium for their own industries, and 
second, to point out that in a time of national 
emergency we liad large .stores of material at 
present lying idle, which could be turned to 
enormous advantage for agricultural work. It 
was not too much to say tliat in the hitherto 
worthless residues of the radium factories we had 
one of the most valuable agricultural assets of 
the country, which, if ufcilseil with discrimination, 
would give a great impetus to intensi\'e farming. 
The ideal process of production for agricultural 
work w^is that known as the concentration 
process. Tlie residues after full extraction on 
a commercial scale, of the radium were subjected 
to a method of concentration by which about 90 
per cent, of the inert imiterial was discarded. 
Soluble radium salts in very small (juantitics 
completely killed soil organisms, while the use of 
too liberal a quantity of insoluble radio-active 
matter was almost fatal to plant life. The 
present price of pure radium bromide varied from 
.£18 to £25 per milligramme, but when buying 
residues or low-grade ones the price was for 
smaller, and an average pi*ice of £5 per milli- 
gramme might be taken as a reasonable basis. 
Thus £5 would represent the cost of the radium 
in about 40 tons of soil, and that quantity 
spread over or worked into the ground to the 
depth of from three to five inches would obviously 
cover a very large area. The lecturer said he 
knew of one lump in this country where 2,000 
milligrammes in residues were lying idle ; that 
would niuke 80,000 tons of soil permanently 
suitable for intensive cultivation, and they could 
imagine what oven that would mean to a small 
country like England at a time when market 
gardeners were straining every nerve to increase 
their yields. 


TOBACCO CULTURE IN INDIA. 

A Bulletin issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute at Pusa informs that there 
has of late been some advance in the tobacco 
industry in India. It appears that a successful 
Indian variety has been evolved after numerous 
experiments both in cultivation and curing. 
This tobacco leaf ha.s the necessary aroma flavour 
and elasticity which is the great requisite of good 
tobacco. It would be rernembeied that a few 
years ago Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson imposed a 
tax on foreign cigarettes and tobacco, and it 
appears that this tax has been of great help to 
tlio development of this industry. Formerly the 
cultivators were labouring under a serious handi- 
cap in the shape of the competition of cheap 
American cigarettes and tobacco. Indian cigars 
are chiefly made in Southern India, and it should 
be mentioned that- it is there that the growers 
have attained the success noted above. • 

INCREASING MILK SUPPLY. 

The Bombay Government recently issued a 
Resolution promising grants and other assistance 
to municipalities if they submitted proposals for 
increasing the milk supply of the whole Presi- 
dency. The other day a milch-cattle show was held 
at Belgaum to which 137 fine cows were brought. 
Prizes to the value of over Rs. 1,000 were given, 
and the cowmen were told how they could 
increase the milk supply by introducing good 
breed of cattle and feeding them well. The 
Commissioner gave the example of the district of 
Keva, where with the hel|) of an associotion the 
Gowalas took care to feed their cattle well and 
took their milk to dairies where butter was made 
and sent to Bombay for sale. The whole thing 
was very profitable and the milk supply increased 
four or five times the previous supply. He 
invited the attention of other districts to d(\ 
likewise, and this could be done everywhere 
provided there was a good supply of water and 
fodder. He urged the municipalities to submit 
proposals for the establishment of dairies and 
told them how public health was largely depend- 
ent pn an abundant milk supply and its purity. 
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ENGINEERING AND AGRICULTURE. 

In a comparatively speaking backward agricul- 
tural country, such as India, the skill of engineers, 
says a contemporary, 'has obviously a wide field of 
actual and potential activity. Water is one of 
the first essentials of <yiltiiation ; in a country, 
therefore, where rainfall is capricious, artificial 
methods of ensuring an adequate supply must be 
adopted. The engineer’s chief device for provid- 
ing water is, of cours(i, the construction and 
maintenance of irrigation canals. Well and 
river irrigation, however, is a valuable and in 
some cases, the only prncticable alternative to 
canel irngation, and improvement in this direc- 
tion is one of the most important branches of 
agricultural engineering proper. Rut the provi- 
sion of such irrigational facilities immediately 
leads to a second engineering problem, namely, 
that of devising the most economical method of 
distributing the water on to the land, and entails 
a study of pumping plants and sites, with special 
reference to the possibilities of variou.s types of 
power-plants. Then, again, the application of 
power to other agricultural operations, such as 
ploughing immediately suggests itself^ while 
certain phases of land improvement, such as field 
terracing and salt land reclamation can also 
present problems which demand the expert 
advice and aid of an engineer. The improvement 
of agricultural improvements, concludes the 
journal, is a sister subject in which the co-opera- 
tion of engineering and agricultural experts is 
highly desimble. 

THE FRUIT CANNING INDUSTRY. 

Amongst the many industrial openings in 
India, says an esteemed contenjporary, that of 
canned fruit is not the least >vorthy of considera- 
tion by enterprising persons. Fruit is a perish- 
able article and, in its natural state, it can only 
find a market within a radius of a few hundred 
miles from where it is grown. Ry meun.s of cold 
storage, it can be maintained in a state of fresh- 
ness for many days, but this is a process which 
can only be adopted by railway and* shipping 
companies, and not within the means of men of 
small capital. The fruit canning industry, on 
the other hand, does not require much capital, 
and offers fair prospects of profit to enterprising 
men. We understand that the Oriental Cannery 
Company of Honavar in the Canara District have 
succeeded in finding a profitable market for their 
Map^ pulp. 


INDUSTRIES AND AGRICULTURE. 

As a coiTective against over-industrialism 
Mr. J. K. Mehta points out in the Common- 
weal — “Our people are obsessed by the thought, 
possibly under the influence of Wes^tern econom- 
ists of modern times, that industrialism is the 
be-all and end-all of everything and that a 
nation which wants to be in the forefront must 
be above all an industrial nation. Hence 
whenever the question of markets for India is 
touched upon, wo are liablcw^o complain that we 
have no industries whereby we can send out our 
manufactured goods to foreign countries. The 
following paragmphs from the article contributed 
by a leading American writer on “Commerce and 
Finance” to an American paper are full of meaning 
and suggestion to us : — 

“ It is susceptible of proof that agriculture 
yields larger retuins on the capital employed and 
the energy expended than any other great divi- 
sion of human activity. It is self-evident that 
the individuality of the farmer is less liampered 
than that of the dork who is one of a large oflice 
foi’ce, or the workman who is but one cog in the 
human machinery of some great industrial 
plant. 

“ It therefore seems wiser to consider whether, 
for the present at least, Americans will not find 
a larger prodf* and gieater happiness in producing 
a maximum of the raw materials whicli civili- 
sation requires at the lowest possible cost, and 
permitting the people of Europe to manufacture 
in their own countries such of raw materials as 
they may require for their own consumption and 
trade.” 

CROPS JN THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

A recent (Tnited Provinces Aijiicultiiral 
Report shows that owing to inopportune rains 
during March, wheat will not be such a good 
crop as at one time seemed [)robable. Moist and 
cloudy weather brought on an attack of rust, 
which has Jipprecinbly lowered the outturn. The 
unirrigated crops have naturally benefited by 
the rains, and the barely which is less affected 
will be a good crop. The gram crop promises to 
be one of the best the pi-ovinco.s have enjoyed 
for some years past. The arhar and peas are 
also above the average. The mango trees have 
generally suffered from the storms of the past 
month, and the “ Mahna ” yield is estimated at 
12 annas. Rust is genera] in wheat throughout 
the provinces, and the condition of agricultural 
stock is genorally satisfactory, 
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Carlyle’s Germans. 

Mr. J. M. Sloan, writing in the current 
number of Hibbert Journal^ explains the essen- 
tially German spirit in Carlyle’s teachings and 
wiitings. He says that to Carlyle, the ‘ mailed 
fist,’ which could strike down incompetence, 
corrupt ambition, bungling inefficiency, and 
mendacity in high places, was an ordinance of the 
Almighty. There was a certain qualified affinity 
between Carlyle and the royal stock of the 
llohenzollerns. Carlyle, like his famous hero 
Frederick, often discovered in the strong man’s 
success the justification of his policy, his aims 
and his actualities of achievement. Napoleon was 
wrong because he failed. Frederick the Great’s 
conquest of Silesia worked out satisfactorily and 
therefore it must have been just. In the light 
of his reiterated hypothesis in national ethics, 
working itself out into right, and might failing, 
perishing unless it was based on right, Carlyle 
contemplated the l<Yanco- Prussian War of 
1870-71. Ilis conclusion was expressed in the 
following : “ No nation ever had so bad a neigh- 
bour as Germany has had in France for the last 
four hundred years j bad in all manner of 
ways ; iiisolent, rapacious, insatiable, unappeasable 
and continually aggressive.” 

Now the Krance which Carlyle believed he 
know and judged rightly in 1870 has passed into 
the image of Germany revealed in and through 
the war of 1914. Ke wrote : “ France was the 
Mount Sinai of the Universe ; the French people 
believed they were the Christ of nations, an inno- 
cent god- like people suffering for the sins of all 
nations with an eye to redeem us all.” Germany 
has now emerged in the guise of the archsophist, 
is given up to strong delusion till at last the lie 
seems to them the very truth. “Jt is the 
Germans now that in their crisis and extreme 
need appear to have no resource, but self-decep- 
tion still and </?«««- heroic gasconade. Let the 
ghost of Carlyle judge now as to whether France 
or Germany has wandered far astray ... in the 
way of deception and self-deception and is given 
up to strong delusion. 

If the Germans are to be judged by the lofty 
standard of the earlier Germanic idealism through 
all its phases from Luther to Goethe, the Ger- 
many and the Germans of this war have display- 
ed an appalling intellectual and moral deteriora- 
tion. Neither Carlyle nor Froude saw or foresaw 
60 


the coming decline of the old Germanic idealismi 
which was essentially humanitarian. Oarlyle did 
not foresee everything. Heine saw into the 
Prussian heredity with a deeper eye than Oarlyle 
displayed. He wrote in 1832 about Pinissia 
thus ; 

I have great misgivings eboot this philosopfaio 
Christian military despotism, this medley of beer deoeil 
and sand. KepuJsive, deeply repulsive to me was ever 
this Prussia, this pedantio, hypooritioal, saootimonioiia 
Prussia—this Tartuffe among the nations. 

Prussian philosophy from Kant of Koningsberg 
onwards had indirectly availed to empty the old 
Lutheran Christianity of the kernel of sincerity, 
and left it no better than a hollow husk of hypo- 
crisy. The Prussia of Heine’s eloquent and deep- 
seeing scorn is substantially the Germany of 1914. 
His prophecy of the certain recrudescence of 
Prussian barbarism, of the old Germanic lust of 
battle for its own sake, veneered by Christianity 
and ^ Kultiir,’ has been all too literally fulfilled. 

LTTEJIATURE AS A FORCE IN LIFE. 

Those who read what the Germans have been 
saying about themselves since the war began, says 
a writer in the School Worlds must have been 
struck with the frequency with which they 
express the conviction that their soldiers cannot 
have done anything very wicked because they 
have been nursed on a great literarture. The 
argument is obviously an extreme case of non 
ceqaitiir, and sometimes it may bo merely cant ; 
but, on the whole, it points to a profound differ- 
ence in the way in which we and our enemies 
regard literature. We do not look upon books as 
a force in national life as they and the French 
also do. The higher literature is usually even to 
the Englishman who reads and enjoys it some- 
thing outside himself. He does not conceive of • 
it as infiuencing^his life in any marked degree. 
Our history, continues the writer, suggests the 
weakness of the printed word amongst our 
people. Books have no doubt played a part 
in English history. We do not forget Milton, 
and Locke, and Burke, but no book has ever 
stirred the English mind so profoundly 
as the Contract Social” stirred France or 
** Beden an die deutsche Nation ” and ** Die 
Politik ” stirred Germany. We suppose the cause 
is the prosaic quality of our intelligence. Ideas 
floating in the air do not influence us ; we cannot 
grasp their meaning till they have assumed con- 
crete shape. We might put it in more scientific 
language by saying tffiat the English mind does 
not rea^t to the stinmlus of words, 
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ORIENTAL IipiARNlNO IN BOMBAY. 

With a view to encourage Oriental learning the 
Government of Bombay hfleve sanctioned a grant 
of Rs. 100 per annum ’'each to eight Pundits and 
four Maulvies employed in teaching Sanskrit and 
Persian on traditional lines who are not in Gov- 
ernment service. These grants are tenable for a 
period of three years. In 1913 the Government 
decided to allot personal allowances to Pundits 
and Maulvies in Government service. Subse- 
quently a suggestion to give similar allowance to 
thoso who are not in Government service was 
accepted, and as Western India was the centre of 
Sanskrit rather than Mahomedan learning it was 
recommended that a larger portion of the sum 
alloted for this purpose in the last year’s budget 
dhoiild be reserved for grants to Pundits. 

THE STUDY OP LAW IN ENGLAND. 

A Press Note published by the Government of 
Bombay states : — 

Under the revised consolidated regulations of 
the several societies of Lincoln’s Inn, the Middle 
Temple, Inner Temple and Gray’s Inn, Indians 
applying for admission to any of these Inns of 
Court in .order to study for a call to the Bar 
are requhred to produce certificates of chameter 
and position from the Secretary for Indian Stu- 
dents appointed by the Secretary of State for 
India. In order that the certificates in (juestion 
may be secured from that officer it is hereby 
notified for public information that persons pro- 
ceeding from this country to Great Bribiin for 
the purpose of being called to the Bar are re(|uir- 
ed to provide themselves with a recommendation 
from the local Advisory Committee for Indian 
Students of the Province in which they reside. 
The Secretary of the Committee will be able to 
inform them of the papers, etc., which it is 
desirable that tliey should take with them. 

When the candidate is a Government servant 
and proposes to enter an Inn of Cou|t with the 
knowledge and approval of the Local Government 
under which he is serving, the ^recommendation of 
that Government will be forwarded to the India 
Office. 

All State scholars, whatever subject they study, 
should similarly communicate with the Local 
Advisory Committee before they proceed to 
Europe in order that they may obtain advice 
|!M|p^ing the taking of certificates, etc. 


THE OOMING UNIVERSITY. 

In the March number of Metatery, a monthly 
magazine published by the New Education Uni- 
veraity Centre of London there is a telling article 
on the ideal of the coming University. It begins 
by declaring that wholesdme human employment 
is the first and best method in all education 
mental as well as bodily ; and that the methods 
pursued in our colleges and schools date back to 
the time when education was designed alone for 
those who were to becq|ne priests. Buskin 
condemned the system which regarded the stu- 
dent as one set apart for the order of Melchizedek, 
and William Morris echoing his master’s senti- 
ments has declared that industrial education is 
both moral and spiritual, and that safety lies in a 
just balance between head and hand. 

The great mistake made by our colleges is that 
they have sepn rated the world of cultui-e from 
the world of work ; and that an educated man 
is one who does no work. The coming University 
will make it possible for every individual to 
receive an education, and not merely the favoured 
few ; but education then would mean that manual 
labour would be combined with intellectual rigour 
and that both would produce better mental, physi- 
cal and spiritual development. 

The coming University will be a farm where 
the student will learn how 'to raise the foodstuffs 
necessary to a natural diet — a sanatorium where 
students would be taught dietetics and the laws 
of health — a home in which the student’s social 
nature and all the social faculties of his malce-up 
will be thoroughly trained, guarded and educated 
— a school of psychical research and spiritual 
development where the spiritual faculties of the 
student will be developed so that he becomes a 
well-balanced man - -and a factory and laboratory 
where the student will be given useful and in- 
structive employment for every four or five hours 
a day and where his w^ork will pay for his tuition, 
board and clothing. The coming University will 
not accept endowments from the conscience hinds 
of rich men who could not have rendered equiva- 
lents for the fortunes which they have Acquired. 
It will be entirely independent of every outside 
influence and will be dependent only upon the 
loyalty and the honest work of its student body. 

TUB NEW EDUCATION MEMBER. 

.We understend that the Hon. Justice Sir C. 
gjankaran Nair of the Madras High Court has 
been appointed to succeed the Hon. Sir Harcourt 
Butler in llis Excellency the Viceroy’s Executive 
Qouncil, 
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CRIMINAL ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA. 

Sir Henry Cotton writing to Jndia on 
“ Criminal Administration in India ” points out 
that he is as much in favour of the keeping up of 
the efficiency of the present administration as 
any but that one of the characteristics , that it 
locks much is a more humane method of criminal 
administration. He pleads, in the first place, 
against the Whipping Act which would do justice 
to the barbarous tril)es of Central Africa. He 
then refers to the severity of sentences often- 
times passed by the Courts of Jjaw, and says : 

“ This is one direction only in which I appeal 
• for more humane methods of administration. 
There are many others. Who is there outside 
the Service who does not know that judicial 
punishments in India, of whatever sort or kind, 
are almost invariably heavier than the circum- 
stances call for, and beyond comparison more 
severe than they are for corresponding ollbnces 
in the United Kingdom ? How often is not a 
miserable criminal sentenced to two years* rigor- 
ous imprisonment for an offence which in this 
country would be punishable with s»x weeks or 
three months by a London Magistrate ? How 
often do8s a Sessions J udge in India not sentence 
for seven years where a J udge in England would 
hold eighteen months or two years to be an 
ample punishment ? This is due for the most 
part to ignorance and inexperience on the part 
of men who have not been brought up in the 
forensic atmosphere of the British Courts, and 
who are entrusted with judicial powers at an 
early age when it is their natural ambition to 
acquire the reputation of a strong magistrate.*’ 

rOLlCE REFOJIM IN BENGAL. 

The Calcutta correspondent of the C, <t’ J/. 
Gazette writes to that journal : — 

Mr. Oourlay is now engaged in studying the 
history of the police, first in England and then 
in Bengal and India, and particularly in Bengal. 
It is stated that the aim of the Governor is to 
increase the efficiency of the police for the benefit 
of the people but his Excellency does not think 
this is poi^sible unless the law-abiding sections of 
the people look upon the police as *their natural 
protectors. His Excellency has gathered thaA 
there is considerable antagonism between the 
police and the law-ahiding section of the com- 
munity,. and he wants to find out the remedy. 


INDIAN SOLDIERS AND LITIGATION. 

An ordinance providing for special *protectiDii| 
in respect of civil and revenue litigation of Indian 
soldiers serving under war conditions, has been 
published in a Gazette of India” Extraordinary. 
The term Indian soldier ” implies any person 
subject to the Indiaif Army Act and the expres-, 
sion serving under war conditions ” applieiSi to 
service both in and out of India when declared 
by the Governor- General-in-Council to be service 
under war conditions. If a soldier who is a 
party to a proceeding is absent on active service 
and is not represented in Oourt, notice is to be 
given to the prescribed authority, who may 
give notice to the Court to postpone the proceed- 
ings, but in the absence of such notice the Court 
may continue them. A Collectbr is empowered 
to secure the postponement of proceedings against 
a soldier who ordinarily resides or has property 
in his district. Within three months of ceasing 
to serve under war conditions a soldier may 
apply to have set aside any decree or order which 
may have been passed against him during his 
service provided notice has been served on the 
opposite party. 

TUK LAnOUB CONSPIRACY CASE. 

In opening the Lahore Conspiracy Case before 
the Special Tribunal, Mr. Bevan Petman, the 
Government Advocate, stated that t}ie accused 
had entered into a conspiracy with the object of 
waging war against His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and overawing by force the Govern- 
ment established by law in British India. The 
means that were to be adopted for the purpose 
were : — 

(1) Seduction of Indian soldiers from their 
allegiance to the King and to cause them to 
mutiny and join in rebellion and to furnish arms 
and munitions. 

(2) Obtainiiig*of money for the same purpose 
by looting Government treasuries and by daciot- 
ies which necessarily involved murders. 

(3) Collection of arms, men and munitions 
and also money for the purchase of arms and 
munitions. 

(4) Murder of police and other officials who 
interfered with the carrying out of the con- 
spiracy and of all Civil Europeans as soon as the 
rebellion started. 

(5) Wrecking of -trains and railway bridges, « 

(6) Sudden attack on and killing of all Hja 
Majesty’s European troops. 

(7) Production and circulation of seditious 
liter.ature, delivery of seditious speeches, and 
exhortations to rebels. 
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ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS IN BOMBAY. 

Throe years ago on th© fornration of tho King 
George V, Anti-Tuberculosis League, the Bombay 
Government undertook to augment the funds to 
the extent of Rs. 10,000 a year. It is announced 
that the Government has promised to make 
further grant of the same sum for another period 
of three years. The League’s activity has increas- 
ed a great deal of late, and there are some 
ambitious schemes on foot for stamping out 
tuberculosis in the city. 

A MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

Through the mistake of a laboratory servant 
in filling a bottle with anisol instead of anise 
oil. Professor Frankel, of Vienna, has discovered 
a preparation which kills the louse transmitting 
tho infection of spotted typhus, says the Venice 
correspondent of tho Times, Tho Professor says 
that the mixture absolutely destroys within ten 
minutes whereas other preparations only disperse 
the insects. Anisol is the principal substance of 
anise oil. 

A HERO OF PEACE. 

The Manchester (hwirdmn lately drew attention 
to the great and heroic work of Sir George Turner 
who recently died from leprosy. In 1895 at the 
age of 50, Sir George entered tho Civil Service of 
Cape Colony as Medical Ofiicer of Health, and 
with the support of Rhodes was engaged in 
research to find a preventive for rinderpest. In 
his spare time he worked ceaselessly in the Leper 
Asylum at Pretoria “ trying to alleviate the lot 
of the lepers and winning their deep devotion” — 
and on his retirement from Africa he worked in 
England for the same cause. The tragic close of 
his life is only relieved by its heroism. 

THE BENGALEE HOSFITAL8HIF. 

In another page will be found an account of 
the nmiakaran ceremony of the BengaltFloating 
Hospital perforkned by His Excellency Lord 
Carmichael. Since writing that account we 
have learnt to our deep regret that the vessel 
foundered in the Bay about the 17th instant. It 
is presumed that this mishap will in no way 
depress the enthusiasm of the promoters and 
that steps will be taken to give practical expres- 
sion to the Bengal sentiment of loyalty to 
the great cause of the Empiie. 


HEALTH OF THE SOLDIERS. 

The rate of admission in hospitals of • British 
soldiers in India sufiering from venereal diseases 
ill the year 191.3, says the Englishman^ was 52-5 
per thousand, as against 55*5 in tlie preceding 
year. The corresponding figures for the Indian 
troops were 12*6 and 14*6 respectively for the two 
years. In the case of the former there were 3,7 1 7 
admissions during 1918, as compared to 1,656 in 
the case of latter. The highest rate of admissions 
among garrisons with a strength of not less than 
200 for all forms of venereal diseases was from the 
British troops stationed at Fort William, the ratio 
por 1,000 being 195*5 or nearly 4 times the aver- 
age rate of the whole of British troops in India. 
The rate for 1918 was a minimum record, and the 
director of medical services in India in his annual 
report for 1913 says that ‘of the causes that have 
conduced to the reduction of venereal diseases 
among British troops in India during tho last 
decade may be mentioned increase in temporance 
and in facilities for recreation, greater koeness for 
outdoor games, education in connection with 
venereal diseases, improved methods of treating 
these diseases and the fostering of esjyrit de cor2)S 
and of a sound public opinion on the subject, and 
a consequent higher moral tone in units.’ The 
treatment of syphilis continiies to be candied out 
by the use of salvarsan administered intraven- 
ously in combination with intramuscular in- 
jections of mercurial cream. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE I.M.8. 

The Government of India have decided thaft, 
consequent on the suspension during the war of 
examinations for promotion, the promotion of 
lieutenants of tho Indian Medical Service shall be 
regulated as follows: (1) Lieutenants with less 
than three years’ service will be promoted to the 
rank of captain on completion of that term of 
seiwico, irrespective of whether they have passed 
the prescribed examinations or not provided they 
are qualified in all other respects. (2) Lieuten- 
ants who have already completed three years’ 
service and who have not passed or have failed to 
pass will be promoted as from October 22nd, 1914, 
the earliest date on which they could have present- 
ed themselves for examination in tho ordinary 
course provided they are certified to be fit for 
pi;omotion in all other respects. (3) Lieutenants 
who have not been able for approved reasons to 
present themselves foV examination will be dealt 
with under ordinary rules. 
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WAR AND SCIENCE. 

Dr. P. 0. Ray, the eminent scientist of 
Calcutta, was interviewed by a press representa- 
tive regarding the destruction of life on the 
battlefield by means of asphyxiating gases. Dr. 
Ray is inclined to believe that it is chlorine that 
is being chiefly used by the (Germans. Chlorine 
is much heavier than air and can be made to 
spread over a largo area when discharged through 
a projectile. We are told that means of protec- 
tion against asphyxiating gases were employed 
by the Allies with excellent results. Dr. J^y 
proposes two methods : The one is by which a 
current of fresh air may bo forced through the 
trenches as it is through mines. The other is by 
the use of smoko helmets furnished with a tube 
containing freshly burnt charcoal which would 
absorb deadly gases and admit pure air, and fitted 
over the head and face. Oxygen, the learned 
Doctor adds, could be generated inside the helmet 
with sodium peroxide and water for the purpose 
of enriching the air, 

AVTRELESS WONDERS. 

An article in a weekly newspaper calls atten- 
tion to the operations in the Dardanelles as 
illustraiSve of the value of wireless telegraphy. 
Were it not for the wireless installations in the 
aircraft of the Allies, this writer points out, the 
forcing of the Straits might well be doomed to 
failure. Perhaps this is a trifle exaggerated, 
comments the “Times of India,” since we know the 
Daitlanelles were forced by a fleet under Sir 
John Duckworth long before wireless telegraphy 
was thought of, and the same principles upon 
which Sir John went to work in 1807 hold good 
still although the means for giving them effect 
are altogether different. What is true, however, 
is that the method of indirect fire could not b^ 
adopted without wireless and air craft, and it is a 
matter for satisfaction that the problem of fitting 
aeroplanes with installations of a reliable charac- 
ter was solved in time. Four or five years ago, 
it would not have been possible for our naval gun- 
ners, bombarding the forts in the Narrows from 
a spot at which they could not see their target, 
to be kept as well informed of the effect of their 
shells as though they were in direct telephonic 
communication with a station on the peninsulft. 
As regards the other naval operations of the war, 
wireless has not proved of assistance only to one 
side. 


INDIAN SOIBNTinO ASi^OGUTION. 

The second quarterly meeting of tbe Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of Science was 
recently held in the rooms of the Association at 
210, Bow Bazaar Street, Calcutta, with Dr. P. 0« 
Bay in the Chair. 

Mr. Francis Y. Pernandez read a paper on. 
“ The action of monochloracetic acid and thiose- , 
micarbazide.” The action produces a new com- 
pound of remarkable properties. Only a few 
such compounds are known. 

Mr. J. N. Rakshit read a paper on “ Metallic 
derivatives of acid amides, constitution of sodium 
and potassium derivatives of acid amides.” This 
pa^^r dealt with an important investigation in 
the field of chemistry, and the investigator was 
eiicoumged by the research fund committee of 
the chemical society of London with a grant for 
the continuation of the research on metallic 
derivatives of acid amides. 

Dr. Copal Chandra Chatter jee spoke on the 
subject of “ Amoeba in Calcutta filtered water: 
a method of determination of protozoa contents 
in potable water. He said that hitherto analysis 
of water generally directed their attention to the 
determination of its amoeba contents, and no 
particularly useful method was yet discovered 
for the determination of the protozoa contents. 
These organisms were no insignificant causes of 
the pollution of water. Dr. Chatterjee has dis* 
covered a method which consists of taking 250 c. c. 
of tap water in which one protozoa is multiplied 
to millions in 24 hours by introducing into the 
water a perfectly sterilized culture medium, so 
that the properties of these organisms may be 
conveniently studied. 

TREES THAT WEEP. 

Dr. David' Hooper, late economic botanist to . 
the Botanical Survey of India, speaking recently 
at a meeting oT the Pharmaceutial Si^ety on 
* Trees that weep,” said there were in the BritiMi 
Pharmacop(cia twenty articles described as tears, 
or the natural exudations of plants. The tears 
were produced by root pressure, and there were 
several varieties of the exudations. There were 
astringent tears, resinous tears, rubber tears, 
varnish tears, balsam tears, acid tears, petrified 
tears, etc. He thought if the secretions of 
some of those peculiar trees were studied, it 
might be possible to induce the trees to yield 
more valuable exudations. This had already 
been done in regard to turpentine and rubber, 
but there were several other secretions which 
might become economically valuable if placed 
on the market. 
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KING Albert's son. 

“The young Prinee Leopold, elder son of King 
Albert and Queen Elizabetl;, who is 13| years 
old, has for the last th't'ee months been in con- 
stant touch with the Belgian Army,” says the 
Daily Tdegrwph, “ He bogged his father to 
allow him to enter the service and at last King 
Albert consented to the Prince joining a 
distinguished Regiment of the Line glorious for 
its de^nce of Dixmude, where its dag was 
decorated witli the Order of Leopold. 

“ King Albert when his son was received into 
the regiment expressed the joy ho felt to see the 
Prince enter the heroic regiment, whose glory 
won at the Battle of the Yser would never be 
excelled. While the King spoke, there could be 
heard the sound of the guns. 

“ The young Prince wears the uniform of the 
regiment, and as he is unusually tall ho does not 
in the least suggest a 13 -year- old soldier. 

“ Before the regiment the Colonel gave the 
young Prince the accolade, and then the regi- 
ment with its newest recruit wearing a proud 
and martial air marched past the King and 
Queen." 

THE LATE SWAMT TRIQUNATITA. 

It is with profound sorrow that we have to 
announce the passing away of the Swami Trigu- 
natita, one of the most favourite Sannyasin 
disciples of Sri Raiqakrishna at the University 
Hospital, San Francisco, U.S.A., on the 10th of 
January last. On the 27th December 1014, while 
the Swami was conducting the afternoon service 
.at the Hindu Temple, a man entered the Hall 
and coming up to the dais exploded a bomb that 
he had brought under the cover of his hat at the 
feet of the Swami. The man himself was instantly 
blown to pieces, and the Swami and some others 
of the audience were severely wounded. The 
wound of the Swami proved fatal two weeks later. 
The man who threw the bomb was naiied Lous 
Vavra, and no reason could be attached to his 
nefarious act except lunacy. According to the 
account of him in the San Francisco papers, he 
was a student of the occultism and had been 
driven mad by his failure to master the secrets of 
the esoteric writings of the adepts. The late 
SwEuni was one of the ablest lieutenants that the 
Sf(|ami Vivekananda ji left behind him to can*y on 
his august work. Ue had literary capacity of a 


superior order, and while in India he was highly 
revered by many for his austere religi^s* life and' 
deep Oriental culture. He was also prominent 
among the philanthropic workers, and in the 
course of the work he had to come across Gov- 
ernment officials who admired him a good deal. 
He started the Bengali monthly magazine, 
“ Udbodhan/’ devoted to Hindu culture and reli- 
gion and published for the first time the Bengali 
books of the Swami Yivekananda dealing with the 
Hindu philosophy. In Amjgrica he worked hard 
for the propagation of Vedanta philosophy and 
was the first to esbiblish a Hindu Temple there. 
In the death of the revered Swami, the Bama- 
krishna Mission has lost one of its most able 
workers and spiritual teachers whom Sri Rama- 
krishna left as a sacred legacy to the world. — 
V&lwnta Kesari, 

THE HON. Mil. GLAUDE UILL. 

The following account from India of Mr. Claude 
Hill of the Bombay Civil Service, who succeeds 
Sir |Robert Carlyle as the Revenue and Agri- 
culture members, will be read with interest : — 

“ He has always been more or less a favourite 
of fortune. In 1892, tho year of his marriage to 
a [daughter of the late Sir Raymond West, he 
became Under Secretary to the Government of 
Bombay, and in 1895 he was sent up to Simla 
as Under Secretary in the Home Departnjent of 
the Government of India. Ho remained there 
for two years and then went to Hyderabad as 
First Assistant to the Resident. From 1899 to 
1903 ho was Private Secretary to Lord Northcote, 
Governor of Bombay, and returned thence to 
Simla as Deputy Secretary in the Foreign Office. 
In 1904, however, he reverted to Bombay as 
Political Secretary to tho Local Government and 
has since been Resident in Me war and Agent to 
the Governor of Bombay in Kathiawar.” 

TEETOTAL MONARCHS. 

•There are probably at least four European 
monarchs who will warmly approve of His Majes- 
ty's decision, says a contemporary, touching the 
recent announcement that King George has given 
the lead in temperance reform being themselves 
habitual |abstainers from alcoholic liquor. There 
are the Kings of Italy, Spain, Sweden and Bul- 
garia. Kings Victor and Ferdinand are. almost 
excessively abstemious. King Alfonso will not 
toqch wine of liquor even at ofiicial banquets. 
King Gustav is n^ore than a teetotaler himself. 
He and his entire Royal Family are at the head 
of the temperance movement in Sweden. 
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EUROFE FROM 1815 TO 1914. 

^ The following table which has been compiled 
by the writer of the article on Nationalism and 
Liberty ” in the Round Table to show the con- 
tinuous expression of nationalism and the strug- 
gll&ft of the nations since 1815. The writer em- 
phasises the character of the principles which 
operated to produce the political events following 
the Franco- Prussian War : — 

1815. Congress of Vienna. End of Napoleonic 
Wars. 

1821-18.32. War of Greek independence. 

1830. Revolution in France. 

Revolution in Belgium against Holland. 
Constitutional revolutions in Brunswick, 
Hesse, Hanover and Saxony. 

Revolution in tlie Papal States. 
Revolution in Poland. 

18»32, Belgian neutrality guaranteed by the 
Powers. 

1832-1830. Civil Wars in Spain and Portugal. 
1846-1848, Rebellions or constitutional revolu- 
tions in Franco, Prussia, Hanover, 
^ Northern Italy, Naples, Galicia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Bohemia, and Switzer- 
land. 

1849. Independence of Hungary proclaimed. 
1849-1850. War in Schleswig-Holstein. 

1852. Napoleon HI. declared Emperor of the 
French. 

1854-1856. The Crimean War. 

1859-1860. War of Itfilian Independence. 

1861- 1865. American Civil War. 

1862. Creation of Rumania. 

1862- 1863. Rebellion in Poland. 

1804. War in Schleswig-Holstein. 

1806. War between Austria and Prussia. 

Venice ceded to Italy. 

1870-1871. Franco- Prussian War. 

Proclamation of the German Empire nt 
Versailles. 

1875-1878. Risings in the Balkans. 

The Bulgarian Atrocities.” 

1879. The Russo-Turkish War. 

Treaty of Berlin. , 

Creation of Bulgaria, Rumania, Serbia 
and Montenegi’o declared independeftt 
and Sovereign States. 

Alliance between Germany and Austria. 


1882. Triple Alliance between Germany, Ana* 
tria and Italy. ^ 

1885. Union of the two Bulgaiias. « 

1886-1886. War between Bulgaria and Serbia. 
1889. Entente between France and Bussia. 

1^95. Alliance between France and Bussia. 

1S96. Splendid ieolation ” of [Great Britain. 
War with France averted. 

1897. War between Greece and Turkey. 

1898. War between United States and Spain. 

1899. Peace Conference at the Hague on pro- 

posal of the Tsar. 

1899-1902. South- African War. 

1902. Anglo- Japanese Alliance. 

1904. Anglo-French Agreement. 

1904-1905. War between Russia and Japan. 

1905. War threatened between France and 

Germany. 

Algeciras Conference. 

Revolution in Russia. 

Separation of Norway and Sweden. 

1907. Anglo- Russian Convention. 

Second Hague Conference. « 

1908. Young Turk Revolution at Constanti- 

nople. 

Austria annexes Bosnia- Herzegovina. 
Bulgaria proclaims her independence. 

War threatened. 

1909. Gorman threat to Russia. War averted. 
Declaration of London. 

1911. The Panther at Agadir. 

War with difficulty averted. 

1912. Italy annexes Tripoli. 

War between Italy and Turkey. 

First Balkan War. 

1913. Second Balkan War. 

1914. General European War. 

ADDITIONS TO THE EMPIRE. 

An interesting indication of territorial changes . 
already eflectoS by the War appears in a recent' 
issue of tiie 6'nzette of Jndin. in the following 
announcement : — The Governor-General in Coun- 
cil is pleased to declare that Samoa, New Guinea 
(except Dutch New Guinea), the Bismarck 
Archipelago comprising New Britain, New 
Ireland, Now Hanover, the Admiralty Islands, 
etc., the island of 'Laura in the Marshall -Islands, 
the islands of Bougainvillo and Buka in the Solo- 
mon Islands, and the districts of Lomeland, Misa- 
hote, Kette- Karachi as well as the part of the 
Mangu-Yendi district forming the Dagomba 
country in Togo, shall be added to the list of. 
British possessions Jor which the letter rate of 
postage from India is one anna per dunce. 
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go to war upon either side there will Jm a divid!^ 
America — an abftninable libel of ignorance. ^ * 


'General. 


WHY AMERICA 18 -NEUTRAL 
. President Wilson says : Do you realise that, 
roughly speaking, we are the only great nation at 
present disengaged ? 1 am not speaking, of course, 
with disparagement of the graater of those nations 
in Europe which are not parties to the present 
war, but [ am thinking how their lives much 
more than ours touch the very heart and souh 
of the business, whereas we have rolling between 
us and those bitter days across the water 3,000 
miles of cool and silent ocean. 

' “Our atmosphere is not yet charged with those 
disturbing elements which must be felt and must 
permeate every nation in Europe. Therefore is it 
not likely that the nations of the world will some 
day turn to us for the cooler assessment of the 
elements engaged i I am not now thinking so 
^preposterous a thought as that we should sit in 
judgment upon them. No nation is fit to sit in 
judgment upon any other nation, but we shall 
some day have to assist in reconstructing the 
preesses of peace. Our resources are untouched. 
We are more and more becoming by force of 
circumstances the mediating nation of the world 
in respect of its finances. We must make up our 
minds what are the best things to do and what 
are the best way to do them. 

“ 8o that 1 am not speaking in a selfish spint 
when I say that our whole duty for the present, 
at any rate, is summed up in this motto : ^America 
first.’ Let us think of Amenca before we think 
of Europe in order that America may be fit to be 
.Europe’s friend when the day of tested friendship 
comes. The test of friendship is not now 
sympathy with one side or the other, but get- 
ting ready to help both sides when the struggle 
is over. 

“ The basis of neutrality, gentlemen, is not 
indifference, it is not self-interest. T^ basis of 
neutrality is sympathy for mankind. It is fair- 
iiess, it is goodwill. At the , bottom it is im- 
partiality of spirit and judgment. 1 wish that 
all of our fellow-citizens could realise that. There 
is in some quarters a disposition to create dis- 
tempers in this body politic. Men are even 
uttering slanders against the United States as if 
to excite her. Men are saying that if we should 

* An interview with Amerioen Press Representetivesr 


“ We are the mediating nation of the world. 
I do not mean we undertake not to mind our. 
own business and to mediate where other people 
are quarrelling. I mean the word.in a broader 
sense. We are compounded of the nations of tKe 
world. We mediate their blood, we mediate their 
traditions; we mediate their sentiments, their 
tastes, their passions. We are ourselves cp|j- 
pounded of those things ; we are therefore .able 
to understand all nations.” 

Emphasizing the necessity of national tfelf- 
control. President Wilson said : “I am interested 
in neutrality because there is something so much 
greater to do than fight, because there is a distinc- 
tion waiting for this nation that no nation has 
ever yet got, that is the distinction of absolute 
self-control and self-mastery. 

“ Whom do you admire most among your 
friends ? The irritable man, the man out of 
whom you can get a rise without trying the man 
who will fight at the drop of the hat, whether he 
knows what the hat is dropped for or not ? Don’t 
you admire and don’t you fear if you have to 
contest with him, the self-mastered man who 
watches you with a calm eye and comes in only 
when you have carried the thing so far th.at you 
must be disposed of ? 

“ That is the man you respect, th:it is the man 
who you know has at the bottom a much more 
fundamental and terrible courage than the 
irritable fighting man. Now, I covet for America 
this splendid courjige of reserve moral force, 
and 1 wanted to point out to you, gentlemen, 
simply this : There is news and news. There is 
what is called news, that turns out to be false- 
hood at any rate in what it is said to signify and 
which if you could get the nation to believe, if 
true, might disturb our equilibrium and our 
self-possession. 

Concluding his speech, President Wilson said : 

“ If 1 permit myself to be partisan in this present 
struggle I would be unworthy to reijresent you ; 
if I permitted myself to forget thp people who 
are not partisans, I would be unworthy to repre- 
sent you. lam not saying that 1 am worthy to 
represent you, but 1 do claim this degree of 
worthiness that before everything else I lovo 
Aiaerica.” 
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THE WAR AND WESTERN CIVIUSATION 

BY IJK. Sill HAMAKRISUNA GOPAL BHANDARKaK, K.CJ.E. 


N 1857 58, while I vvtis a student in the 
Elpliinstone College, Hombay, Mr. Issidney 
Owen, who was sent out as Professor of His- 
tory and Political Economy in that year,ifead 
out to us passages from a number of books, ex- 
pressive of sympathy and love for mankind in 
general without distinction of race, creed or the 
stage of civilization arrived at, In such literature 
as I read privately, I also observed suggestions of 
Universal Love and of the “ Parliament of Man 
and the Peder,ation of the World.” In later 
year.s, I found in European literature evidence of 
the rise and progres,'^ of a libera] religious faith, 
based ii pon a newly acquired acquaintance with 
the religious truth contained in other 

religions than Christianity, especially in those 
of India. The effect of this seemed to me to be 
to neglect differences and bring about mutual 
appreciation and sympathy between the followers 
of the various religiqns, calculated ultimately to 
strengthen the feeling of unity among the 
different races of mankind. This Hberal religion 
laid particular stress upon the purification 
and elevation of the human heart arid passed 
by or neglected artificial dogma.'^ of a nature 
to cause bitterness and bring about feuds. 
So that there loomed before me a brighter 
political and spiritual future for mankind^ 

But there soon appeared black clouds in the 
horizon. The Franco- Prussian War of 1870-71 
was the parent of one of these. Bismarck's policy 
of achieving dominant power for PriLssin, and 
subsequently Germany in Europe, led him to 
inflict such humiliation on the Fij^nch nation as 
it was impossible for that nation to forget. The 
two countries have since that time been lookitig 
askancedat each other and increasing their arma- 
ments.ai^'jllpking alliances with a view to try 


final conclusions. In the meantime, Bismarck’s 
policy df dominance in Europe was considered too 
nanow by his pupil, the young Kaiser, and he 
widened it to a policy of world-domination. This, 
of course, was impossible unless England’s sea- 
power w^as leduced, if not destro>ed, and England 
humbled as Fiance was in 1871. Thus there 
began a naval rivalry between the two countries. 
Things went on in this way ; each of the domin- 
ant powers suspecting the others and looking 
at them with a jealous e}e. The spirit of human- 
ity, t.e., of sympathy for mankind in general, 
which, I believed, was making progress in Europe, 
gave way to the spirit of nationality, i.s., the 
wish of one nation to promote its own selfish 
interests to the sacrifice of those of others. Thus 
the terrible war, now in progress, began. These 
interests are only of a material nature, such as 
the promotion ot trade and of manufactures. 
And for the promotion of these material interests, 
t.6., for the attainment of more loaves and fishes, 
what is the price Europe is paying ! The blood 
of hundreds . of thousands of human beings is 
being poured at the altar of the War-God ; the" 
moral sense iiiljeing corrupted; cathedrals and 
other works of art are being denmlished; asphixiat- 
iiig gases are being used for putting the enemy 
to :i cruel death ; wells are poisoned, women 
violated ; and unoffending [)eopIe massacred. If 
the current reports are true, one at least of the 
combatants is guilty of these inhuman and 
beastly deeds. JSiich are the 6xti*eme8 to which 
the desire for material aggrandisement hfis ^ 
driven one of the foremost nations of Europe. 
The spirit of human sympathy and love seems to 
have entirely disappeared, and “the Parliament of 
Man ” has evaporated into thin air. 

The truth appearju to me to be, that material • 
civilization has alone made incredible progress in 
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Europe, and the*spiritual elevation of man, which 
was so miioh talked about, had no solid founda- 
tion and melted away under the strain of the 
desire for material good. And to justify this 
change, oven a new philosophy has been invented, 
and the Super-man for whose aggrandisement all 
men of ordinary powers^ sho^ild bo sacrificed as a 
matter of right has come into prominonce. The 
old German philosophy, that of Kant, Ficjhte, 
Schleiermacher and others, the tondenc}’ of whicdi 
is to ennoble the human spirit, has paled away 
before that of Nietzsche. '^Fhe reason may be that 
ennobling philosophy is all good for talk and 
insincere admiration ; hut when material interests 
come in for consideration and the desire for 
securing them becomes strong, it is unceremoni- 
ously flung away. This is the case witl^i indivi- 
duals as well as nations ; ami when they hap])en 


t to be intelligent, they devise a new philosophy to 
justify their course of action. 

We are afraid in India of this new, philosophy, 
which is calculated to justify the sacrifice of us, 
weak people, for the aggrandisement of the 
German Super- man ; hut thanks to the British 
Navy, we are free from such a contingency. No 
Indian wishes to change masters. There is 
every likelihood after this war is over of India’s 
being thoroughly consolidated with other parts 
of the Bi itish Empire, so as to form a harmonious 
whole and of our coming into closer intimacy 
with Englishmen. We are proud of our Gurkhas, 
Punjabis, Sikhs, Baluchis and Maiathas, being 
invited to co operate with Englishmen in fighting 
for the lihei ties of mankind, and are proud also 
of the brilliant achievements of our men on the 
field of battle. 


THE WAR 8 SOME LESSONS FOR INDIA 

BY SIR NARAYAN CHANDA VARKAR, K.C.I.E. 


J UST a few months after His Majesty the King 
Emperor had come to India for the Corona- 
tion Durbar at Delhi in 1911, and awakened 
the soul of • his Indian subjects by knitting their 
hearts afresh to the British TJirone and the heart 
of England, a high-placed British ollicial in 
India, speaking to me on the .subject of His 
Majesty’s visit and the v ave of loyalty which 
had swept the country at that time to the delight 
of all, remarked: ^*lt has been splendid but how 
long will it last? I am doubtful.” In my hiirublo 
way I answered I entertained no doubt it would 
last and fructify. This v/ar has proved that the 
loyalty of India, to which impetus was given by 
the attractive personality of His Majesty, i.s sound. 
I notice that by some thoughtful men a distinc- 
tion is made between the loyalty of the 
Indian masses — the large volume of our villagers 
— and the educated cla.s.«es. It is remarked 
that the loyalty of the former is pinaica and 
that of the latter actice and more reasoned. 
Some have gone the extent of observing that our 
villagers are indifferent who rules — whether 
“ B>ama or Bavana. ” I cannot subscribe to that 
observation. It is true that when the times were 
disturbed continually, peace was rare and securi- 
ty of life and property constantly threatened, the 
tlikdian villager, unaccustomed 'co orgfinised and set- 
tled rule, thought of ell rulers as alike and hence 


the proverbial tradition ])uttingilani}i and Havana 
on the same level. But a century and more 
of settled Government under the British has 
changed the villagers’ point of view and, in the 
villages 1 have been to during the last six months 
I have met villagers expressing in their own way 
their keen sense of appieeiation of British rule 
and hating the very idea of a change of Govern- 
ment. In that respect the educated cla.ssos and 
the lined ucfited masses feel the .same. It is no 
empty and conventional expi‘cs.sion to say that 
the war has brought out the fine spirit and faith 
of India, both high and low, townsman and 
villager alike. 

The war has taught and is teaching more. 
That Germany was, ever since her success in the 
Franco- Prussian t\'’ar of 1870, preparing for 
another vvai* with a view to crush Fi*ance was 
more or less believed but none expected that the 
dogs of war would bo let loose so soon and that 
Germany would be found so lost to all sense of 
shame and uioiality as she has been daily proving 
to be. The war came like a thief when all had 
seemed secure and safe — when, in fact, we were 
all laying the ’unction to our .souls that modern 
civilization with the march of industry and science 
made for comity of nations and the brother- 
hood of man. But the civilization has proved a 
burden. Oeimany, ruled by a military caste, 
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stands before us as a warning against caste rule 
and ascendancy. The materialistic spirit of the 
nineteenth century — nations competing with one 
another for commercial supremacy — is laid bare 
before us in all its nakedness. Science which pro- 
fessed to heal man has come to destroy him and 
his home by means of submarines, zeppelins, 
bombs, and poisonous gases. And the grim situa- 
tion was summed up by the Times in its Literary 
Supplement of March 11, when it said: “As 
they,’^ (the Gormans), “assume that anything may 
be done for victory, so we have assumed that any- 
thing may be done for money. That is our 
doctrine as foolish as the doctrine of war and bjisod 
upon the same trust in animal instincts and dis- 
belief in the spirit. It is because we have not 
valued the beauty of our past so much as money 
, that wo have desti-oyed it and made no beauty of 
our own to take its place.” 

The war has enabled us to see life, individual and 
national, in its true perspective and to disc(^rn in 
hard lesson the ancient truth oft obscured that a 
nation truly and worthily only when it pursues 
material w'ealth as subservient to spiritual ends- — 
for the cultivation and exaltation of its 
spirit of righteousness exemplified by the good 
and simple lives of its people, the pui'e tone of 
its literature and arts, the healing cllects of its 
science, and the unsoiled character of its public 
men running on the same plane of high i)rinciple 
whether in public or private. “ Wo are learning 
to see a now value in truths we learnt at our 
mother’s knee,” says Professor Jacks, Editor of 
the tlihhert Journal, in his article on “ England’s 
Experience with the Heal Things, ” published in 
the Yale Review. 

With those general ndlections let me turn to 
some more specific, simple, and clear lessons of the 
war as we have learnt them so far. They are as 
follows : — 

(1) A people s greatness depends not on their 
numbers or the extent of their territory but on 
their sidf-less spirit. A nation may be small and 
even weak as compared to others, and 3’ot it can 
stand up and fight the foes of (5od and liberty 
and sei*ve humanity and earn its reward in the 
-Eternal Book of Life if its soul is great. Witne.‘<s 
Belgium and its King and people. As tho Belgian 
poet Emily Vaerhaoren puts it : “ Belgium has 
proved the most vital rampart of modern civiliza- 
tion. Before this sudden baptism we w^ere hardly 
a nation at all. We have now discovered ourselj 
ves.” And Cardinal Merpier’s pastoral Letter ! 
What a precious gift ! It counsels Belgians and 
through them the world that the laws of con- 


science are sovereign laws — that'^suffering passes 
away, the crown of life for our souls,; the crown 
of glory for our nation, shall not pass away.” 

(2) The war has given us heart-beats in the 
form of phrases which will and ought to live and 
endure in our being as the pure wells of life. I 
cite but two, though more can be gleaned and 
given. Note what a common British soldier 
living in the trenches at the front wrote : “ I 

am living on the top of the fulness of life — a 
phrase^f which it has been rightly said that even 
that artistic master of phrases, Louis Stevenson 
could not have perhaps coined it. It is when we 
struggle with life’s difficulties and endure hard- 
ships for God, country, and righteousness that we 
see how life is full and worthy. It is then that 
the sigh of war gives the song of God. Here is 
another phrase : — Anonymous courage ” used by 
Mons. Poincare, President of the French Republic, 
\vhen he praised the soldiers of the Allies for the 
glorious anonymity of their courage — for fighting 
without any hope of reputation, unknown to fame 
and uriadverfcised except in the mass as soldiers. 
Jn an advertising age, when great men of whom 
tho world and newspapers speak are mentioned 
and praised almost daily, it is well to know and be 
reminded that ** the real hero of the war 
is, as Punch described in his Cartoon of December 
HO, 1914, the ordinary soldier — the private — 
who fights, dies, is buried — no one kno^rs where — 

“ somewliero in France or Flanders.” 

And among these heroes of “ anonymous 
courage,” our brethren of the Indian army at the 
front, fighting for our King with dauntless spirit 
:ind covering themselves with glory and reflecting 
it on their country — our own flesh and blood — 
stand not behind their British and French com- 
peer.s. There is tho battle cry—advaiice India 
with England f It is tho foroninner of the song • 

wiiich shall follow pcjice for India and England 

is it not t That *ought to he typical of all life, 
wiiether in war or peace. “Anonymous courage,” 
the courage that seeks no fame but does its duty 
known only to God — “ that loves Heaven’s silence 
moj-e than fame.” 

(3) Till before the war wo were all evolvlion- 
wfo— Darwin’s disciples. Tho w’nr has efifected a 
Midden change, the Piesident of the British 
Association for the Advance of Science questioned 
but sometime ago w hether ecolntwn is the only 
light word and theory of Man's individual, 
social and national progress and emancipation, and 
ho declared as his belief that a great change in 
cliaractei'istics does not imply slow attainment 
but that many such changes come immediately. 
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In other words, Man educates ; God only .regener- 
ates. Wi^ess the lessoii of the war on its temp> 
erance side. In 1840 Life Insurance Companies 
were known to charge a total abstainer ten per cent, 
more thart the ordinary premium because they 
regarded him ns “ thin and watery and as mentally 
cranked, in that he repudiated the good creatures of 
God as found in Alcoholic iJrinks.” Till but the 
war to drink wine and whisky was considered 
fashionable and respectable. But in a trice Russia 
gives up her drink; France follows ; England is 
following ; Ilis Majesty King George has set the 
example and the cause of temperance weak but 
eight months ago wins — a moral miracle ! 

(4) The sacred ness of motherhood and the 
sanctity of the marriage tie are 7iO'w realised 
more vividly than before the war. Before the 
war, in prosperity and peace, wealth and luxury 
accumulated, and the motherhood of purity 
declined. Liberty was turning into license in 
Europe. The war has had an awakening effect. 
Marriage is in favour. Couples living in “ free 
union ” in the name of that bastard phrase 
of the new civilisation — “ free love ” — have been 
in ^France and elsewhere legitimising their re- 
lation. In England Archbishops have been advis- 
ing volunteers to marry before going to the front : 

Better be married a minute than die an old 
maid.” 

“ Men save the country, women the race.” 

** Man is progress but woman is tradition.” 

There are wa^^s awakening angels of Peace ! 

(5) The war has also taught us that mere 
development of the intellect is no education. 
Education must be of the heart. Kultur ” and 
“ Cultur ” we worshipped before the war forget- 
ting how Germany had fallen slowly from the 
original. We now examine, find and are instruct- 
ed that those words did not occur in “ Deutsches 
Worterbuch” of Jacob and (irimin, the publication 
of which began in 1860 ; that in Meyer’s 
“ Konversationes Lexicon ” published in 1896 
the words meant the cultivation of the spiritual 
life of man; but that from 1870 they slowly 
developed their present meaning — viz., the brutal 
energy of the Supoi-rnari — with the filling heart 
nowhere but the aggressive diplomat with earth- 
hunger and demoniac spirit everywhere. 

(6) Above all, here is the greatest lesson of the 
war taught by the heart of a dog : A boat-load 
of the survivers of H.M.S. Formidahle which was 
sunk on January 1st, 1914, wore landed at Lyme 
Regis. One of the crew, W. S. Cowman, was 
pl^iQSd on the Pilot Bool Hotel, He was believed 

died and all attempts to revive him failed, 


The doctors gave him up and went to where the 
rest lay to atttend to them. Just then, a dog named 
Lassie ” came, lay alongside Cowan’s body, its 
heart on his, and it went on licking his face. In 
half an hour Cowan opened his eyes, moved his 
legs and hands — and the dog’s bark of joy attract- 
ed notice, and it was discovered that *Hhe warmth 
of the dog’s body against Cowan’s heart and the 
constant licking of his face had induced circulation.” 

Cowan revived and lived ! 

God in the dog’s heart ! 

“I am in the hearts of all,” Skys God in our Gita — 
even a dog’s. And yel n en kill one another ? 

The war has taught wisdom — from even a dog. 

To sum up, we stand disillusioned by the war. 
True religion — the love of God and Man — “ the 
real wealth ” as our Bhagavat Pnrana calls it, has 
come by its own — the spirituHl is asserting itself. 

For India, — here is new light on its ancient 
path — and for England too — the whole of the 
British Empire. It is the most dreadful war but 
it has been the greatest awekener ! Our politics 
and industrialism must needs be dominated by the 
spiritual force of the loving heart, which shall burn 
by its consuming fir e our race pride, our caste pride, 
and our intellectual self-conceit and enable us to 
strive for political and industrial advancement as 
humble worshippers in the Temple of Him, Who is 
One without a Second and Who is Truth and Love. 

Will all this spiritual awakening wjiich we 
witness last when England wins, peace comes, 
and the civilised world begins afresh ? Let us 
hope and pray eagerly it may ! Lord Bryce with 
his authority as historian has already given the 
warning against the lowering of ideals generally 
following a great war. And Lord Bryce’s 
testimony as a historian finds countenance in 
our own Puranic traditions. Arjuna wavered, 
Shri Krishna discoursed and roused the soul of 
the soldier by teacliing him to do his duty for 
duty’s sake. Arjuna fought with all the faith 
and fervour of God’s devotee. And Arjuna with 
Shri Krishna’s aid won. Peace followed — a fresh 
prospeiity. Arjuna with the lively memory 
cherishecl in his heart of the celestial song dis- 
coursed to him at the beginning of the war to 
hearten him asked Shri Krishna to sing the same 
song again. And Shri Krishna answered “ Gone 
is the Song. Not again.” May God grant it 
shall not be so with us when the war ends, Bri- 
tain wins, and peace follows. May it be the 
. peace of God for our Empire — with the war and 
inequalities and tragedies of race, caste and creed 
ended, too, throughoutjthe British Empire and 
through its righteous spirit throughout the world I 




REFLECTIONS ON ^ THE WAR 

BY HON. UE. DEVAPRASAD SARVAHHIKARY, C.I.E.. M.A., LL.D., 


( Fzce- C/iancellor of the 

^ TJLT CJRE — an honoured name hitherto — has 
ijF in the eyes of many come to bo covered 
with shame and ignominy because of its 

I barbarous and unwarrantable parading in 
connection with the atrocities of the present war. 
It is inexplicably forgotten that spelt with a 
capital “ K, *’ the terrible cdminodity has no real 
affinity or concern with the improvement or 
adornment of individual mind or character or 
national character for the matter of that, which 
is tho true adjurcent of real culture. ‘Kultur*, 
merely connotes State efficiency. The State like 
a gigantic brain controls ns through on elaborate 
system of nerve, the life of its citizens. Tho 
individual is washed, clothed, fed, educated and 
almost put to bed by State ngency where Kultur 
reigns, ami in its widest sen^se it is ultimately 
intended for the purposes of the maintenance 
and increase of efficiency of the State. And what 
wonder it panders to State Ruffianism. 

Tho Old Heraclitivn strife conceived as the 
father of all things — the old rule of Ate or dis- 
cord — the Pagan view of Fate as the arbiter of the 
destinies of nations -as of individuals is the cult 
of Kuftur. An eternal rush and eternal cycle of 
misery and unrest as the goal- less goal is tho order 
of the day. 

There is another prevailing misapprehension. 
Sometimes one hears of the ancient wisdom of 
this country as the parent of German idealism. 
The claim may be partly true ; but only in form, 
and not in substance. It is a matter of history 
that some of the Upaniahads translated into Per- 
sian by Dara Shikoh fell into thehands of a wander- 
ing French scholar, Auquentil Duperron, who 
rendered them into French. Schopenhaur drew 
his inspiration from Duperron’s French translation 
of Dara Shikoh's Persian version. They sought 
Eastern lore and wisdom to assuage burning 
thirst. But they chose not the pure and undefiled 
fountain-head but preferred turbid streams turned 
Westward by amiable but unentitled dilettantes. 
The stream of German idealism rising from 
such a source may not inaptly be said to have ended 
with Hegel, and such may be the historical 
establishment of the paternity. ^ But there are 
moral qualifications without which study of«the 
books of wisdom is worse than useless, nay, 
positively injurious. Undor colour pf “ biolo^i- 
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cal necessity and for undoing ** historical 
wrong, ” whatever that may signify, poisoning of 
wells, petrol shells, obnoxious gases and abound- 
ing lies are but the least of equipments for the 
overthrow pf civilization and the established 
order of things. Modern Moloch thus raises his 
altar on which individuals, families, institutions, 
nay the eternal verities are to be saciificed. 
The everlasting harmony of the All, correcting 
and chastening and uplifting Its surroundings, is 
to be banished for ever, and all Jhat is Right and 
Good and True are alike to end, in order that 
Wrong alone should reign supreme and nothing 
bo left to compare it with but its own ghastly 
self. Engines of destt*uction are to be directed 
not merely to conquest’ political supremacy 
but for purposes, according to authorised War 
Books, which makes decency and propiiety blush 
and shiver. Races and systems that are in the 
way must be wiped ofl‘ the face of the earth. 

The militaiist ideal had always been Germany's 
evil genius — an incubus that she had again and 
again sought to overthrow; but she always 
succumbed in the end. This is true about the 
Germany of Tacitius down through ’the Germany 
of Carlovingians, and further down through 
tho Germany of the Middle Ages to the latter day 
Prussian i.sed Germany we know so well. 

And not Germany alone has been afiected ; in 
the sphere of business and industi}', in science and 
art, as in military organization, the world has been 
hypnotized more or less by German ideals and 
German methods. Rigid absolutism has been 
rampant, of which the Hega lian Absolute was 
but a ghostly forerunner, going band in hand 
with a rigid mechanism, ciushing in the 
end by sheer mass and dead weight, by 
drill and routine, all instinct and initi- 
ative of free play of spontaneity. Most potent, 
unfortunately, has this hypnotism been in the 
world of education,— the academic world. The 
ancient story of, India and Virochan as to tho 
choice between wisdom and power has been 
re-enacted in the field of German thought. 
Maddened by lust of power they saw the vision of 
a world committing suicide, as a con summation 
to be devoutly wished for, and in the nome of 
Zarathiistra sounded the trun pet of Ahriman. 
Great mad men, hierarchs of a mad woild ! 
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PuiiGcition by fire and sword invoked f6r their 
own bobtorinent will be, no doubt, left to do its 
work for the permanent good of the world. Now, 
that the militirist or barrack view of human life 
and society hive boon seen bare in all its ugliness 
and deformity, wo may hope that the educational, 
social, and the economical idmls of the modern 
world will bo freed from the baneful spell hitherto 
cast upon tdiein. (lerman history, (lerman eco- 
nomics, Gorman philosofdiy manufactured to im- 
perial order as so much annnunition of war, as 
so much gun-cotton and glycerine have gone 
the way of all sucli ammunition -have violently 
exploded as all ex[)losivo must do in the end. 
And the authority of the entire Theologi- 
cal and Philosophical Faculties of German Univer- 
sities will fail to impose again on a disillusionised 
world. Idiough captive Science may for a time 
be harnessed to the (diariot of Powm*, she will be 
freed from her chain by the angel of Wisdom, 
which even now hovers over the din and tumult 
of a battling world. 

The same moral forces which, ns the Indian tra- 
dition has it, has twenty-one times denuded the 
world of a rampant militarism, will do so 
again — for the twenty-second time — and may it 
be the last time in the world’s history. 

India’s share in this world struggle, though 
she is intensely interested in the stake, has been 
infinitesimal so far, though our ruleis are generous 
enough to magnify them, beyond proportions. 
What little has been achieved has been largely 
due to the magnatic personality of Lord Ilardingc, 
who impresses arul influences all that come across 
him. 

The least of India’s contributions towards 
this Titanic struggle has been that of Heng.il, 
though it is not the least siginficant. Advance- 
ment of learning with which the University has 
been identified for (50 years has achieved notable 
results in this direction and in a way least 
expected and least thought of. 

The history of the Bengal Field Ambulance 
Corps, with its chequered canier, is soon told. 
Soon after the. war broke out and Inaia was 
called upon to play her part, the President of the 
Bengal Medical Associtition ottertAl the services ^ 
of the Association in the work of mercy that 
must be a.ssoinated with fiehls of cainage. The 
Viceroy was good enough to reply that the offer 
would he borne in mind and accepted in proper 
time. The offer wa,s repeated through the great 
Town Hall Meeting that expressed the nation’s 
sentiments towards the Throne in this awful 


crisis, and before it could be materialised a number 
of the Indian Medical Graduates was, in consul- 
tation with the President of the Medical Associa- 
tion who had enlisted them for the proposed 
Ambulance Corps, absorbed ns members of the 
orthodox and official medical corps for doing field 
duty in different pjirts of the world. They have 
quietly gone for unknown periods to unknown 
destinations on a few hours’ notice, in true soldier 
fashion, to do their duty. A dying wife here, a 
sick child there, aged parents elsewhere, were left 
behind to be cared • for by their country and 
their Government. What long and sustained 
political agitation failed to achieve was quietly 
achieved over-right, for the Hour had come 
and the Man had been found. And the man 
was Lord Hardinge. Gur medical graduates who 
were stfinding by as members of the Field Ambul- 
ance Corj3s and who never thought that their 
degrees by themselves would be diiect p.assports 
•to the honoured glory of their King’s Commission, 
were summoned to service by the Viceroy to take 
tlieir place by the side of 1. M. S. men and R. M. 
Service men. Others and many more were soon 
found to take their place. The Bengal Volunteer 
Field Ambulance thorps which has been formed 
and drilled into shape, is awaiting employment in 
a suitable sphere. The oiga niseis, when nearly 
ready with their land organisation, were told by 
the authorities that a Floating Hospital nn the 
Mesopotamia regions would be more aecejitahle 
than aland corps, and with a phenomenal rapidity 
the “ ideiil ” troop transport boat, “ the very 
thing ” .as .an European high oflicial enthusias- 
tically called it, was discovered, turned into 
an up-to-date and fully equipped Hospital. 
It received the blessings of tlie cioinmunity 
and the vulei’s in due foi’m, whs named 
the Jtenijali in the people’s name, and was on 
her way to her mission of mercy when cruel fate 
overtook her opposite Madras. But the organis- 
ers di*! not lose htmrt. Within 15 minutes of 
this crushing news reaching one of the Secre- 
taries of the movement, he wired up to Simla 
offering further service in wliatever other capacity 
might he deemed fit. His committee have 
ratified this offer and a field hos])ital with 200 
beds is being equipped. Their renewed offers of- 
service have been accepted, and they will soon go 
to the front as a Land force. 

The way that * the Secretary put the case to 
himself and to his colleagues is characteristic. 

Bengal must not exaggerate this loss. The 
foundering of the Benyali has not cost the people 
in money more than a single shot of a Dreadnaught 
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or one of its single lifeboats costs. Bengal 
wins by -this loss in public esteem.” 

Its graduates' and under- graduates showed 
themselves ready to go wherever and whenever 
they were told to go, and tliey are still ready to 
go. That is no little gain when one contemplates 
the picture draw^n of our medical graduates b}’’ the 
first Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
fifty-seven years ago : — 

“ It may also be doubted whether the social 
and religious peculiarities of the natives of this 
country’ have not contributed as powerfully as 
any constitutional infirmity or defect to that list- 
lessness, and that indisposition to locomotion and 
adventure which liavo painfully distinguished 
some of the most promising graduates of the 
Medical College from the members of their 
profession of other races. ” 

As I ventured to remind the Convocation of 
the Calcutta University on the Hth March last in 
the presence of his Excellency the Chancellor, this 
was a faulty and overdrawn picture even then. 
Almost while this piijture was being portrayed a 
Graduate of the Medical College of Bengal, who 
had been Naval Surgeon in Tier Majesty^s gun- 
boat “ Fire Queen”, in the Burma waters and be- 


came MHitary Surgeon later on, •helped by timely 
warning and personal exertions in the. defence of 
Gazipore during the stiiring times of the Indian 
Mutiny, and as Surgoon-in- Charge marched with 
the victorious column of Havelock and Niell to 
the final relief of Lucknow and won the aproba- 
tion of his Commaydeis, his Governor and his 
fwjople. The race has not died out as some 
thought, but must have steadily and noiselessly 
multiplied. The man and the hour have found 
them out again, and that man is our large-hearted 
far-seeing and sympathetic Viceroy, whom dire 
personal injuries and a cruelly quick succession of 
bereavements toiicli not where public duties are 
concerned. The bi-nvo and generous way in which 
he has consented at duty’s call to be with us in 
the critical times ahead, is thoroughly chaiacter- 
istic. Self less devotion to India in Lord Hard- 
inge’s cult and creed which was fully shai-ed in, 
nay, inspired by his departed and dear consort. 

India has responded to the Empire’s call with 
a thorough zeal and will. Elsewhere it is her 
Princes, her men of wealth and valour that have 
been most in evidence. In Bengal it is mostly 
gmduates and under-graduates of the University 
that are to the fore. 




What Is War ? Will It Ever Cease ? 

MK. DINSHAW EDUIJI WACHA. 


^ ]j{j over the world the question is put when 
this Armageddon on the continent of Ein opc 
will cease i It is a natural (|iiestion. But 
^1^ how may it be answered i It can only be 
answered in one way, namely, by cogitating and 
ruminating on what wir maybe i Trace it then 
to its first cause. What is it ? It is nothing but 
a struggle of human pa.ssior.s for mastery. Hut 
human passions are, as Carlyle says, so many 
“ eternal verities.” Humanity is born with them, 
and they can only be dispelled when humanity 
itself cGase.s to exist. 

Just take a calm but comprehensive survey of 
what our finite understanding c.ills ** Nature.” 
Survey it in all jispects as it preseuts itself to the 
human mind. There are the heavens above and 
the subterranean regions below. There is tie 
surface itself of the globe which we inhabit. How 
do we interpret the innumerable phenomena 


which this Nature presents itself to mankind 
with its limited knowledge. By that one key 
which the physicists have named Energy or Force.’ 
Energy pervades Nature. It is ever present in 
millions of shapes of which humanity knows next 
.to nutijing. Humanity is a babe picking up a 
few i>ebblcs here and a few shells there while 
standing on the beach of the great ocean of Eter- 
nity, as that modest philosopher. Sir Isaac New- 
ton observed in all the consciousness of humility. 
Energy is the driving force everywhere in the 
celestial and the 'terrestrial world, of which our 
common huiiinnity has any knowledge. What 
may be the volcano but a mighty struggle of those 
mysterious forces within the bowels of the t?arth ? 
Or what may be thunder and lightning in the 
skies or wind and rain, or light and darkness ? 
Do not these inscrtitable phenomena inform us 
how the mighty wheel of Energy is whirling itself 
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round and round* its own centre without* pause or 
breath, educing in its course gigantic collisions, and 
creating active elements or laying to sleep others ? 
There is no limit to the permutations and combin- 
ations of energy in ^the universe. Energy per- 
vades everywhere. Energy struggles against 
energy, the ultimate resultant of which is either 
destruction or creation. As the great poet says ; 
“ to create is to destroy.” Mountains disappear 
under the titanic stress and strain of Energy, 
giving place to oceans and lakes. Lakes and 
oceans disappear to make way for mountains. 
Land is uplifted or submerged. Rivers submerge 
into the ocean, stars collide and create new suns. 
These in their turn go into darkness and again 
out of that chaos comes light. What do they all 
signify { Nothing but the eternal struggle of one 
set of energy against another. The same struggle 
is seen on the surface of the globe in the mineral 
and vegetable kingdom as much as in the animal. 
There is the phenomenon of perpetual evolution, 
a mighty evolution indeed of which we with our 
finite knowledge can hardly grasp or elucidate the 
significance. Wlicnce that evolution proceeds, 
whither it goes, are a mystery. Finite man 
cannot fathom its infinity. All that we are able 
to say is that energy pervades the universe and 
that it destroys and creates. What in the absence 
of ought else we call Time and Space are also 
forms of the' same Energy. Hut Energy itself i- a 
mystery of mysteries. 

We know and are conscious of the fact that 
that energy pervade.s humanity. There are forces 
within the body physical the origin of which none 
can divine. The forces are both physical and 
moral. Moral forces are the result of mentality 
or mental energy ‘i Each moment of our lives 
those forces struggle within us, one of which we 
call strife. It is eternal. And if that be the 
case, can we not, on the analogy oft the innumer- 
able phenomena of Nature, say that war is simply 
an outer expression of that eternal inward strife 
or struggle of energies in humanity. If so, is it 
not conceivable that do what finite humanity 
may with all its boasted civilisation of a^ew thou- 
sand yetiib a mere bagatelle in the teons of ages 
of which physicists speak — there is no way out of 
its environments to esca|je this great struggle ? 
What are all the physical and celestial phenomena 
we attempt to interpret ? Nothing but a perpe- 


tual war, an ever-continuing of forces which, as 
the poet says, none can stay or stem.” So it 
is with human struggles which in their outward 
aspect lead to war. Wars there have been from 
times unknowm since humanity had its origin, and 
war there will be till that humanity is purged of 
it. But wAen ? Presumably when the struggle 
between what is called energy and energy ceases 
to exist. Meanwhile there will be cycles of war 
and cycles of no war so long as humanity is what 
it has been since the day of^its birth. A radical 
change of environments must take plate before 
any such millennium as we wish for is ever attain- 
ed. After all it may be a pious wish on our part 
but that will in no way help to solve this problem. 
Century after century has rolled on, and century 
after century will follow. Just glance back at 
past history. What do you find ? Century after 
century what is euphemiously called civilisation 
is said to have taken great strides towards 
ameliorating human conditions. But has it been 
the case that civilisation has eradWted from the 
human blood the microbe of war ? Is it likely ? 
From the days of the earliest wars in pre-historic 
times, which are wrapt in complete mystery, 
to those of the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
Persians, the Creeks and the Romans, to those of 
the medieval ages and thence to our days of 
Waterloo, Crimea, Solferino, Magenta, Cravel- 
otte, Sedan, and Mukden there have been*'’ periods 
of tranquillity and periods of strife but have 
we ever heard of a full century of peace in any 
part of the world. More. What about the 
amenities and humanities of belligerents, when 
after 5,000 years of civilisation we find the Ger- 
mans practising at this very hour barbarities 
which w*ou1d have staggered and astonished even 
the Huns and Vandals ? And has not our boasted 
Science aided them in practising those barbarities 
and cruelties in a way which makes the blood of 
the peaceful world of civilisation creep ? Are we 
not entitled to say, therefore, that the progress of 
civilisation is no guarantee whatever of the cessa- 
tion of war, muc^ less of the expulsion from the 
human blood of that spirit of primitive barbarism, 
which stands only next to that of the wild beasts 
of prey of the species of the lion and the tiger, 
the wolf and the panther ? No. To wish for the 
banishment of war from human affairs is as much 
as to wish for the cessation of light from the Sun. 
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WHY ITALY HAS DECLARED WAR ? 

BT UB. A. GAULEra, I.O.S. 

{Gauali^rg delta Corona d^ltalia*) 


KITING in September, 1914, at the be- 
ginning of the great war, I explained 
that the upper and middle classes in 
Italy, including military and naval 
officers, were largely in favour of interven- 
tion on the side of the Allies, but that the great 
mass of the people was opposed to any war ; that 
Italy is not one of those countries in which the 
sentiments of the masses can be disregarded ; that 
the sentiments of the king, whatever they might 
be, were of no importance in so democratic 
. a country ; and that Giolitti, the most distin- 
guished of Italian statesmen, was likely, from 
what T knew of his character and past record, to 
throw his great and well-deserved influence on 
the side of continued neutrality. 

The analysis of Italian sentiment, so far as it 
went, has boon confirmed by events. Giolitti, 
the strongest and most influential of Italian 
BtJite«smon, did in fact throw his groat weight on 
the side of continued neutrality. Though not in 
ofHce he was consulted in all the negotiations with 
Austria for a peaceful# cession of Austrian terri- 
tories inhabited chiefly by Italians. He was not 
without hope that these negotiations might be 
successful ; but it was a programme limited to the 
realisation of the national principle, and the more 
ambitious members of the directing classes were 
not satisfied with so modest a programme. If 
Turkey were to be divided, they considered Italy 
should have her share. 

The Salandra ministry was regarded merely as 
a stop-gap. It has maintained its position by 
being careful to refrain from taking the initiative 
and by following the lead of the majority of the 
directing classes who control press and parlia- 
ment. The king also, whatever his private opini- 
ons may be, could only under the Italian consti- 
tution follow this lead. Such a conflict os occur- 
red in Greece between the monarchy and the 
leader of the parliamentary majority was not 
possible in Italy. 

Salandra, formerly a member of the small 
conservative group led by Sonnino,* had in recent 
years drawn closer to Giolitti and his great centrel 
coalition party of all the liberal groups. Giolitfi, 
an old man, tired of office, had withdrawn, as ia 


his custom from time^to time. Salandra’s minis- 
try rested on the Giolittian central party and also 
on Sonnino’s conservative group. Sonnino him- 
self joined the cabinet later as foreign minister, a 
position in which a politician with the usual im- 
perialistic tendencies of Tories, bad great opportun- 
ities of steering the State towards war. Sonnino, 
known as the ** 100 days premier ” has been prime 
minister twice, but on each occasion only for three 
months, during temporary eclipses of GioIitti*s 
popularity. The king had on these occasions to 
offer him the premiership as head of the conserv- 
ative opposition. But the conservative group is so 
small and has so little backing in the countiy that 
Giolitti had twice, after 100 days, to take offioe 
again. Salandra’s position was at first what 
Sunnino's had been on these two occasions, that of 
a mere stop-gap. The war has kept him in office. 

Sonnino’s mother was English, and he speaks 
Italian with a slight English accent. He belongs, 
like most Tory statesmen, to the upper circles ^ of 
society, and married a Roman princess. Fei^i- 
nando Martini, next to Salandra and Sonnino 
the most prominent member of the ministry, also 
married into a great Roman house, well-known in 
history, that of the Dukes Lante della Rovere, 
and thereby became connected with the chief 
families in Rome, including my own. He is a 
Jingo, who had much to do with Italy’s wild 
Abyssinian adventures and was for five years 
Governor of Erythrea, the Italian colony in those 
parts. He is at the same time a highly cultivated 
man, author of many books, and the best turner 
of phrases in Itdly. 

, The king is also a highly cultivated man, and! 
very different from the Emperors of Germany, 
Austria and Russia, whose education, training 
and outlook are those of second lieutenants fn 
the army. Victor Emmanuel HI. has always been 
devoted to all liberal studies and especially history. 
He is the highest living authority on Italian 
numismatics.^ He hates putting on a uniform, 
and takes ten times as much interest in the im- 
provement of agriculture as in the strengthening 
of the army and navy. He founded, and partly^: 
maintains from the privy purse, the most useful 
International Agricultural Institute at Rome, 
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He was probably as unwilling to go to war as 
GioHtti, but as a constitutional monarch was 
bound to obey the parliamentary majority. 

Why did the directing classes in Italy take nine 
months to make up, their minds ? In the first 
place, the process of forming and ascertaining 
opinion where the decision rasts with largo num- 
bers of persons of all classes is naturally slower 
than in countries governed or led by an autocrat 
assisted by a small privileged caste. In the next 
place, opinions were very much divided at first and 
it has only lately berjome clear that the war party 
really had a majority. In the third place, there 
was a practically unnnimous feeling that neutral- 
ity must be maintained until a very large num- 
ber of men had been re-called to the army and 
re-trained, and very large stores of material had 
been collected. 

So far as I can judge there has been a consider- 
able change of feeling in the course of these 
months ; the following expressions from a letter 
recently received from an Italian relative of 
my own may perh ips be taken as typical : — 
“ I think I can say that my sympathies for the Ger- 
mans have vanished and that 1 hope they will be 
so thoroughly beaten that their military power 
will be annihilated for centuiies. The methods 
of war to which tl ey have recourse with the 
pretence of being more cultured and civilised than 
the other nations make it very clear that it would 
not be ple^isant to have them ns masters of the 
world. They failed by very little of success. If 
Italy had not remained neutral and Belgium had 
not delayed the Kaiser’s feast, the German pro- 
gramme would by now have been accomplished ; 
for, after conciuering France, they would easily 
have conquered England. Apart from the pre- 
texts for the war — which in any case were better 
chosen by the hJntenie — it is certain that Germany 
aimed specially at the overthrow of England, 
while England was allowing Gorman power to 
exist undisturbed. — This outburst is necessary to 
me not to discuss the pretexts and responsibilities 
of the several Governments but only to express 
the feeling that we Latins cannot admire the 
cruelties which our Ex- Allies commit oli women, 
old men, children, unfortified cities, etc., and this 
on the basis of regulations, on principle, from 
calculation.” 

The Italian directing classes are humane and 
civilised, and I should judge that the German 
methods of barbarism have had a considerable 
share in driving them into the war. 

The military powar of Itajy is of course much 
greater than thgt pf England and sparceljr infe- 


rior to the French, if she were to put forth her 
full strength. If Italy were to be invaded she 
could place two million trained men of the more 
active age in the front line and keep another 
million of veterans and new recruits in reserve. 
However an invasion in force of Italy is not very 
probable, and for the objects which she has in 
view a field army of three quarter of a million 
picked men will probably suffice. This should be 
enough to draw away a million Austro- Germans 
and relieve the pressure on the eastern and 
western fronts. For mountain warfare on the 
Austnan frontier the Italians have specially 
trained and selected coips, the Alpinis and the 
Bersaglieri. Their new artillery — 76 millimetre 
like the French — is supposed to be good ; and 
their rille is a very neat little weapon with light 
cartridges, which f.'icilitates carriage of the arm 
and ammunition by the soldier, manufaetuie and 
transport. Italy is covered with rifle-ranges and 
perhaps there is no country in Europe except 
Switzerland where so large a portion of the male 
population am shoot. Target- shooting is a 
favourite Sunday recreation. 

On the other hand, it is doubtful whether the 
men will fight with the courage and enthusiasm 
of the Germans. The masses are probably, unlike 
the directing classes, preponderatingly neutralist. 

The generals no one knows anything about. 
There are no familiar names. The senior men 
will be in command at the beginning of the cam- 
paign to be replaced gradually by younger men 
who .show military capacity. 

Zupelli, the minister of war, is not one of the 
more senior generals. He was born at Pola, an 
Italian town in Austrian territory, and may 
have been chosen for his local knowledge. Curi- 
ously enough Caneva, the Commander- in- (’hief in 
the Tiipoli war, was also an Austrian-Italian. 
Caneva restored to J talian rule a country strewn 
with Roman remains. If under Zupelli’s adminis- 
tration the Italian army restores Pola to Italy, 
it will find there a well-preserved triumphal arch 
of that great people which gave peace and civili- 
sation to all the shores of the Mediterranean, 
mare nostmim. Reminiscences such as these 
have probably had a great share in driving the 
cultivated Italians into war. Their object, as 
they themselves put it, is to regain their old posi- 
tion of supremacy in the Mediterranean. To 
superior men like GioHtti these appear wild dreams 
and visions ; but the majority of the directing 
cfasses in Italy are very imaginative ; and war 
was practically declared in an imaginative 
celebration at Quarto, near Oepoa, on t}ie 4th pf 
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May, where a crowd of personages from all parts 
of Italy, including a Prince of the House of Savoy, 
assembled to hear the poet D’Annunzio declaim 
in flowery periods on the past greatness of Italy 
and the apparently insane, but successful expe- 
dition of the Thousand under Garibaldi, who 
started from Quarto in two small sailing-ships to 
conquer the kingdom of the two Sicilies. The 
king and the ministers were to have been present 
to applaud the rhetoric of the poet, but decided at 
the last minute not to go, presumably because 
they wei’e busy with war preparations and had 
no time for the jaunt. 


4»i 


* In cohclasion, two things may ))e noted ; firstly, 
Italy declared her neutrality before it was known 
whether England, or even France, intended to 
fight, and exposed herself to an Austro-Oerman 
attack, because she would^ be no party to the 
attack on Serbia ; secondly! Italy has declared 
war without waiting to see which way the oat 
would jump ; she has not rushed to the relief of 
the victors ; on the east the Russians have just 
Buffeted a crushing defeat; on the west the 
Germans letain the great advantages they 
secured at the beginning of the war ; Turkey has 
more than held her own in the Dardanelles. 


THE CENTENARY OF WATERLOO 

BY REV. ARTHUR R. SLATER, 




The centenary of the great battle of Waterloo, 
June 18 th, will lesid many to renew their ac- 
quaintance with the descriptions of the “ great 
battle which ended the twenty-three years’ war 
of the first French Revolution, and which quelled 
the man whose genius and ambition had so long 
disturbed and desolated tlie world.” For over 
twenty years the whole of Europe had been in 
the throes of war, and every country lived with a 
sense ot fear hanging over it. Napoleon had 
captured the imagination of his own country, he 
had gathered around him a large company of 
men of courage, and with these he had overrun 
Europe, bringing kings into subjection, and add- 
ing not a little to tho possessions of his country. 
But at last he was himself overthrown and force- 
eil to abdicate. Accompanied by four Commission- 
ers, one fi’om each of tho great Allied Powers, 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England, he was 
conveyed from tlie scene of his former power and 
glory, to the little island of Elba, where it was 
believed he would not have any opportunity, 
either of escjipo, or of plotting fui’thor schemes 
against his own country or the Allies. The re- 
presentatives of the Eui'opejtn Powers met in 
Vienna to discuss the remodelling ©f Europe, 
confident that the power of the tyrant was 
broken for ever but their doliberationB were inter- 
rupted by the announcement of Taleyrand 
on the 11 th of March, that the ex- Emperor 
had escaped from Elba and was Emperor of 
France once more. Immediately they set about 
the making of plans which would successfully 


overthrow again the arch-enemy. But in 
this formidable confederacy there were 
several who did not rise above petty jealousies 
and division, and but for the active spirit of 
I'aleyrand, the schemes of Napoleon for their 
secession might have been successful. A mam- 
festo was dtiiwn up, describing Napoleon as an 
outlaw, followed by a scheme of military action, 
largely inspired by the genius of the Duke of 
Wellington, then considered the greatest living 
general after Napoleon. It was obvious that 
Belgium would be the ground on which the fii'st 
battles would be fought, and by the unanimous 
wish of the Allies, Wellington proceeded there to 
assemble an army as quickly as possible, while the 
rest returned to their respective countries to 
riiise other forces in support. The strenuous 
efibrts of the Allies to meet the Emperor were 
met by equally strenuous activities on the part of 
Napoleon who, in spite of the reverses of the 
three previous years, gathered together a large 
army of troops of trained men. Tho two foes 
Napoleon knew he w^ould have to face at once, 
for lie knew that the Russian, Bavarian, and 
Austrian troops would of necessity approach 
slowly wei*e the British under Wellington, and 
the Prussians undpr Blucher. Napoleon possess- 
ed this great advantage over his foes, that he was 
in sole charge of an army consisting entirely of 
Frenchmen, while.tlie enemy’s trbops were under 
two generals, and consisted of members of inwy 
nations. Behind the strong line of fortresses on 
the Belgian frontier Napoleon concentrated his 
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armVi while Wellington and Blucher, uncertain 
of the movements of the enemy, were obliged to 
canton their troops along a line of considerable 
country so as to be ready at whatever point he 
broke out. But when it was clear that he intend- 
ed a practically straight march on Brussels, 
Blucher decided to concentrate at Ligny, while 
Wellington determined to face him at Qiiatre 
Bras. Meanwhile Napoleon had concentrated 
on Charleroi and was preparing to make an 
advance. He decided to lead one part of the 
army himself against Blucher, while he left Ney 
to deal with the forces under Wellington which 
were assembling at Quatre Bras. The fight with 
the Prussians was of the bloodiest nature, and 
at the close of the day they were obliged to fall 
back. Napoleon acclaimed this as a great victory 
in which the whole Prussian force was practically 
defeated, whereas in reality, though Blucher has 
suflTered great losses, he had been able to lead his 
troops on to Havre and to reform them in 
a very short time. Meanwhile the battle on the 
left was progressing. Ney at the head of 
18,000 men made the attack at 2 p.in. on the 
forces of Wellington which were gradually taking 
their positions, having marched quickly from 
Brussels the previous night. Those actually in 
position at the time of the assault consisted only 
of a Dutch and Belgian division of infantry, 
with one battalion of foot, and one of horsemen. 
Ney worked havoc on this company, and tho 
infantry gave way early in the battle. But the 
British and German infantry now arrived and 
soon stemmed the tide of battle. The English 
Guards came up at 6 o’clock and enabled the 
Duke to recover the wood of Boussu, which had 
previously been occupied by the French. But 
the retreat of the Prussians, after their encounter 
with Napoleon, made it necessary for Wellington 
to move his army back, lest he should be taken 
on the left flank by the enemy. * Wellington got 
into touch with Blucher and informed him hp 
would halt at Mont St. Jean provided he would 
guarantee to send him a single corps of 25,000 
men. On receiving a reply in the affirmative he 
retired over half the distance between Quatre 
Bras and Brussels, his retreat being covered by 
the cavalry under the Earl of Uxbridge. The 
day was rainy, and the roads were almost 
impassable. 

The position chosen by Weflington was before 
the village of Mont St. Jean, about a mile and a 
half in front of tho village of Waterloo. It was 
rising ground, having a gentle declivity 
b^ore it, and beyond this was a plain about 


a mile in breadth, and opposite were the heights 
of La Belle Alliance which it was expected 
Napoleon would occupy. With the Duke were 
about 75,000 men, of whom 30,000 were English. 
His first line consisted of British troops on whom 
he could rely, the second line behind was 
composed of troops whose discipline and courage 
were more doubtful. The roads were so arranged 
that it was easily possible for the troops behind to 
rush forward to the support of the others when 
needed. The chateau and gardens of Hougoment, 
the farm and enclosures of La Haye Sainte on the 
Blo}>e of the declivity, were strongly occupied and 
formed important outworks of defence. * Had his 
position been forced the woods behind would have 
protected his retreat and given him time to 
re-establish his defence. Fortunately it was never 
required. Nopoleon drew up his army on the 
morning of the 18th on the opposite heights. His 
army was rather stronger than Wellington’s, 
especially in artillery and cavalry. But they 
were somewhat tired after their long march. 
When Napoleon saw the British army on the 
.opposite heights he exclaimed, **At last, then, 
I have these English in my grasp.” He was 
particularly glad to be able to make battle before 
the British were able to reti’eat to Brussels where 
help would have been forthcoming from the 
Russians and others. The tempest abated in the 
morning, and the French opened a cannonade about 
noon on tho British position. In spite of the 
severe fire the position of Hougoment was 
held by the English Guards, formed in squares to 
meet the enemy’s rushes. The second great 
effort was made against the centre of tho British, 
but the horses were met in the path by tho 
English heavy cavalry. There was a stern meet- 
ing, but the cuimssiers gave way and were 
followed by the English. They, however, followed 
too fai’, and before they returned they were 
severely cut up. The only result of this 
movement was the occupation of the farm-house 
of La Haye Sainte, but ere long they were forced 
to evacuate the place. Tho third assault was 
again on the British right, where they were await- 
ed by solid scpini’es of soldiers. The cuirassiers 
charged in vain against the impenetrable hedge of 
bayonets, while the fire from the inner ranks of 
the squares told With terrible effect on the enemy. 
In these fruitless attempts nearly the whole of 
Napoleon’s heavy cavalry were destroyed. But 
Napoleon saw a new danger. He could see the 
aftny under Blucher approaching on his right. 
Me had left General Grouchy to finish off the 
work he had begun the previous day, and he had 
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hoped the Prussian army was completely defeated. 
But it had been completely reorganised, . and 
Blucher had left a« single corps with Thielman, 
and had himself at the head of his remaining 
force marched to support Wellington. It was a 
trying journey, and only accomplished as the result 
of the brave Prussian Generars courage and per- 
sistency. His arrival at this time mude it clear 
to the Fi*ench General that he must strike a con- 
clusive blow so as to prevent the junction of the 
two armies. He now called up his Guards, his 
tried veterans, whom he had so far spared. They 
were told to bike the position at all costs. Mean- 
while the British who had siifTered heavily held 
their ground, but were impatient to go forward. 
But the Duke knew what was best, and that a 
premature movement of a single corps down the 
British line of heights would have endangered the 
whole position. He inspired the rest with his 
own patient firmness. His personal danger was 
imminent, but he was always to be found where 
the danger was greatest. Napoleon now prepared 
for his great move. He stationed himself in such 
a place that the Guards would have to pass. As 
they marched past him they cheered the Emperor 
wildly, and then marched into the shadow of 
death. Though shot and shell ploughed through 
the ranks of these brave veterans, they still march- 
ed on against the ^oe and made charge after 
charge,«but it was in vain, and soon their ranks 
were broken. Though his horse was shot from 
under him the French General Ney led his troops 
on foot. The British were lying on the ground 
awaiting the ciiarge, and at the word of 
Wellington “ Up, Guards, and at them,” they 
dashed forward and soon decimated the French 
force. A second column attacked but it met with 
the same fate. 'I’he Duke now determined on a 
bold move, and gave the order for the whole lino 
to advance so as to prevent the broken forces re- 
forming. The men sprang joyously forward, 
poured down the valley and on to the heights of 
the enemy, carrying all before them. The day was 
won and the great Emperor’s power was for evei* 
broken. Seeing the battle was lost he exclaimed, 
“ They are mingled together, all is lost for the 
present,” and rode off the field never stopping for 


a moment till he reached Charleroi. Just as the 
English launched their last charge, tim forces ^of 
Blucher came on the scene and formed on the 
right of the French. Their cannonade poured on 
the fiank of the Old Guard while the Biitidl 
attacked from the front. The French were now 
flying pell-mell in confusion, each seeking to save 
his own life. The generals could do nothing, and 
they were forced to make their way as best they 
could in the direction of their former base. But 
what a scone of confusion ! The Fi'ussians had 
eagerly accepted the suggestion they should 
follow the enemy, while the English rested after 
their heavy day, and no power could stop their 
headlong flight. Both sides had fought splendid- 
ly, but the steady bravery and courage of the 
British troops had won the day. Napoleon was 
out-generallod. Some French writers have been 
inclined to belittle the generalship of Wellington, 
but no general without genius could have met 
successfully such forces as were brought against 
him. He had chosen his position well, he had 
defended it with skill, he had inspired his men 
with liis jTMitient courage, he had chosen the right 
moment for the fatal charge. It was a definite 
victory, begun in one day and ended in one day. 
It was a momentous victory, for it closed the long 
period of turmoil and bloodshed that had preceded, 
bi'ought in a new era of peace and security for 
the crowns and the people. The 3*rench felt 
very greatly the new disgrace and hastened to 
mark their disapproval of the man they had once 
worshipped. Napoleon abandoned his throne, 
proceeded to Rochefort with the hope of escaping 
to America, but was forced ultimately to surrender 
himself on board the English Man-of-War, the 
Bellerop^wn, The Allied armies marched on 
Paris, an armistice was granted, and the capitula- 
tion of Paris, followed. The end of the greal^ 
general is known to all. He was banished to the 
l.sle of iSt. Helena where he died. The centenary 
x>f this great victory coinciding with the present 
conflict being fought on the same soil, will increase 
the determination of the Allies to overthrow 
the new despot who, too, htis sought to found a 
world kingdom aud to over-ride all other 
nationalities. 


The War and Indian Finance. 

BY fiOBEKT W. BBOCK. 




HES£ are impoi'tant.tiniec in relation to Indian 
finance, currency, and banking. Jn regard 
to finance, we are probably in for a series of 
lean years ; this year and next year for cer- 
tain. There will be no large Imperial surpluses to 
play with, and possibly — though not probably — 
additional taxation will become necessary, in whicli 
case, no doubt, a certain amount of hardship will 
be involved. Our currency .system i.s still under 
discussion, and valuable experience in relation 
thereto i.s being gained from the industrial and 
financial upheaval caused by the war. Rarely 
have severer tests been applied to any currency 
system than those which are now b(dng applied 
to the currency system of India ; and it is grati- 
fying to bo able to record that, so far, the present 
arrangements have worked with results satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. It has also been a testing 
time for the banks ; and it is satisfactory to know 
that these, too, have (!ome through with reputa- 
tions unshorn and stability unshaken. No State 
Bank could have rendei-od greater service to 
Indian trade at this juncture than has been 
rendered by* the Indian Presidency and Exchange 
Banks ; on the contrary, it is probable that, had 
a State Bank l)een in existence, and had it relied 
to any extent on (fovernment funds for its 
resources, as was suggested, it would have been 
forced to curtail its normal accommodation to an 
extent that might have involved Indian trade in 
serious difiicnlties. 

It is interesting, in the light of recent events, 
to recall the reason.s which impelled Mr. Webb 
to urge that the bulk of the Gold {Standard 
Reserve should be held in India ; — 

My reasons for advocating that the bulk of the Gold 
Reserve be held in gold^ in Ivdia (he wrote) are these: 
Great Britain’s gold reserveti have been for soma years 
notoriously slender almost to the verge of danger. Practi* 
oally every man of business, banker, CbamUIr of Com- 
merce, journalist, economist politician, and statesman 
of knowledge and repute has been .long agreed on this 
point In these circumstances the placing of £15/20 
millions of India’s Gold Reserve in London is a gratui- 
tous tempting of Providence.” Quite apart from the 
inconvenience that would be caused to London by a 
sudden withdrawal of this £15/20 millions owing to 
economic or political complications in there are 

two sets of oomplioations conceivable in England that 


would make it an impossibility for India to withdraw her 
Gold Reserve from London, no mstter how badly India 
might require it ; and those are (u) a panic in England 
arising out of an eoonomic crisis, and (5) a financial 
crisis Htising out of Great Britain being involved in war 
with a tirst-olasB Power. In either of these cironmstan* 
ces the sale of India’s £17,000,0410 worth of Gold Stand- 
ard securities would be an impossibility. Even were 
the whole sum earmarked in gold at the Bank of Eng- 
land, there is no doubt that at a moment of grave 
national danger, Government would at once appropri- 
ate India’s gold in London, and India would be left in 
the lurch for the time being. Were the sterling value 
of the rupee to collapse at such a moment, the difficulty 
of an already critical situation would bo greatly 
accentuated. 

Which being so, 1 urge that it is far better, both in 
India and in England's interests, to retain the bulk of 
the Gold Standard Reserve in gold in India. The exist- 
ence of a £20,000,000 reserve of gold in India (in addition 
to the £7,000,00 > in securities at Home) would not only 
guarantee the exchange value of the rupee, but it would, 
in time of grave national peril, be a source of strength 
to the whole Empire (“Advance India.” Pages 139-140). 

Mr. Webb’s prediction that tlie City of London 
would be guilty of petty larceny in relation to 
India *.s Gold Standard Ileserve lias not come 
true. There was an exciting period in which the 
fate of I.ondon as the world’s financial centre 
was generally regarded as hanging in the balance, 
but it is now universally acknowledged that, 
through the geniii.s of Mr. Lloyd (ieorge, who.se 
financial methods Mr. Webb has always condemn- 
ed, not only has London maintained but it has 
very considerably strengthened its hold on the 
world of finance, and it is al.so admitted that it 
has fulfilled its obligations to the letter. It is 
very necessary to emphasise this fact, for, unfor- 
tunately, while defects in British supervision of 
Indian finance have been widely advertised and 
magnified, its benefits have been made loss pro- 
minent. The trend of recent criticism has been 
in favour of the retaining of Indian funds in 
India, greater decentralisation of control, etc. ; 
the war has brought into renewed prominence the 
extent to which India’s financial dependence on 
London is, for the time being, necessary and 
benefici.al. As I'egards the Gold Standard Funds, 
the chief need Tor them has been in London, in 
order to meet the demand that arose for export 
of gold from India. It is true that, had the gold 
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been in India, it coUld have been shipped ; but 
this would have involved delay at a time when 
delay would have been fatal. Being in London, 
however, the Gold Standard Reserve Funds were 
available immediately the crisis arose ; confidence 
was imparted by this knowledge and at this mo- 
ment it is not too much to say that Indian credit 
stands as high in London as that of any country 
in the world. There has been no moment ait 
which the steadiness of Indian exchange has been 
regarded with uncertainty ; (xovornmont had de- 
cided on its course of action beforehand, and the 
arrangements worked ns smoothly as could be 
desired. Not only has no raid been made by the 
City on India’s Gold Standard Reserve, as Mr. 
Webb patriotically suggested would be the case ; 
but since the outbreak of the war, loans have 
been raised in Jjondon on India’s behalf. London, 
it may be pointed out to Mr. Webb, still stands 
firm os the world’s greatest financial centre ; it 
also still stands for honest dealing. It has been 
extremely easy to ascribe dishonesty and ineili- 
ciency to the India Oltice ; but it probably will 
not now be found so easy to sustain these ill-con- 
sidered charges. 

If external agencies have worked favourably, the 
course of financial events in India itself has been 
.at least e(|ually satisfactory. “If the sterling 
value of the rupee were to collapse? ” Mr. Webb 
soliloquized ; but the sterling value of the rupee 
has not collapsed, and it has not collapsed on 
account of the very arrangements which Mr. 
Webb condemned. The experience of these last 
few months establishes the fact that, so long as 
the sterling value of the rupee is maintained 
unimpaired, its internal pc»sition is not open to 
attack. There has been no rush for gold ; the 
only gold drawn from the currency offices when 
the crisis arose was taken for speculation ; one of 
the sights of the opening days of the war at 
Calcutta was the crowd of Marwaries clubbing 
together outside the currency office to buy sover- 
eigns for retail sale to people of defective intelli- 
gence at Rs. 18 to the sovereign. Though there 
is influential support for the view that gold in 
circulation diminishes Government’s responsibili- 
ties in relation to the maintenance of exchange, 
I have not seen any recent evidence t > support 
this contention. It may be conceded that possi- 
bly the demand on the Government reserves 
would have been larger had thei'e been less gold 
in circulation ; but so long as the sterling vniue 
of the rupee remains unshaken, the demand for 
gold has no particular justification. It cap be 


Stated with certainty that no .gold has oome 
forward from circulation to help in maintaining 
exchange by export ; and it follows,* as night 
follows the day, that the only gbld available for 
the direct maintenance of exchange has been the 
gold in the Government reserves. In Bengal, 
and in the other large portions of India where 
gold is very rarely seen in the ordinary circulating 
currenc}^ the chief need has been recognised to 
be the conservation of gold for export. It is 
difficult to see what advantage would be gained, 
in these circumstances, by replacing the rupee by 
the sovereign. Had it been made clear that, in a 
crisis, the value of the rupee tended to fluctuate, 
undoubtedly a case would have been made out 
for its deposition, but there has been no fluctua- 
tion. Internally and externally, the silver cur- 
rency of India stands firm ; gold has proved useful 
ns its handmaid, but would not necessarily exert 
so beneficent an influence as its mistress. 

It hits to be acknowledged that, for political 
and finnneial reasons, British capital has not come 
to India in recent years in as large volume, for 
industrial purposes, .as could have been desired. 
While the political future of India has been view- 
ed by the “ City ” with distrust, its currency 
system hns not always inspired confidence, and 
misropre.««ontntion and exaggeration have tended 
to aggravate the doubts felt on these scores. It 
is not likely that the political argument will exert 
such a potent efiect in future years in view of the 
recent demonstration of the firmness of India’s 
adhesion to the British connection, and the old 
financial indictment must, in view of current 
events, bo expected to piove equally inefiTective. 
There is, from the commercial standpoint, no 
more mischievous critic than he who^alks glibly 
and continuously of “ Indian unrest ” ; his only 
rival being the man who spares no effort to prove* 
that the Indian curi'ency system is rotten to the 
core. 

^ A word in conclusion regarding banking. A 
good deal of importance has to be attached to the 
recent offer of Government to give loans to the 
Presidency Banks from the Paper Currency 
Reserve at two per cent, under Bank rate ; yet, 
though its significance deserved to be fully ex- 
plained, in most newspapers this important deve- 
lopment has been allowed to pass entirely without 
com ment. It is a ^heme which has been advocated 
.for many years by bankers, and its result will pio- 
bably be to reduce the average maximum bank rate 
of the Presidency Banks from 8 per cent, to 6. 
As explained by the Chaipberlain Commission^ 
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the securities ngw held in the Paper Currency* 
Reserve amount to a little over 20 per cent, of 
the Reserve. In spite of an addition of two croi^es 
to the securities in 1911, this is a much lower 
percentage than was usual in earlier years, the 
tigures at the end of 'each year in which the suc- 
cessive additions to the securities have been made 
being:— 1871-72, 44*9 fter cent.; 1890-91, 27-2 
percent. ; 1896-97, 42*1 percent. ; 1905-06, 26*9 
per cent.; 1911-12, 22-8 per cent. The Com- 
mission, aTpongst other proposals, recommended 
that Government should have power not only to 
make such further permanent investments a.s they 
think fit, but also to make temporary investments 
or- ta, grant loans either in London or in India. 
In India, such loans were to be made to the 
Presidency Banks, while in London, the Commis- 
sion recommended, the Secretary of State should 
have power to lend out in the London market 
sums received in payment for Council drafts sold 
out against the Currency Reserve in the busy 
season so long as the total of the cash ])ortion of 
the Reserve does not fall below two-thirds of the 
net circulation. 

We cannot do bettei* than (juoto the advant- 
age.s which the Commission ho])ed for as the 
result of the above changes and which, it is to be 
presumed, will shortly bo realised : — 

(1) While the permanent addition to the invested 
portion of the Reserve will be no more than is justified 
by past practioeand experience without in any way 
endangering the complete convertibility of the notes, the 
revenues of India will secure the profit earned by in- 
vesting the amount now held idle in the form of gold in 
India. 

(2) There will be occasions, especially in the busy 
season, when it will be safe to lend temporarily sums 
whioh it would be unwise to invest permanently. The 
power to make sneh loans will, therefore, enable the 
Government to earn interest on suras, which would 
x>therwi8e lie idle needlessly, and will provide at the same 


time a much-needed facility tot a temporary expansion 
of the currency in the busy season, by virtue of which 
the market may obtain some relief, though not at 
first, perhaps, a very great amount, from its recurrent 
stringenoy. 

(8) The power to make temporary investments in 
London on account of the Paper Currency Reserve will 
bo a oonvenienoo to the Secretary of State in permitting 
him to sell Council drafts against the Paper Currency 
Reserve, in anticipation of silver purohases or of any 
other cause, without the loss of interest or other dis- 
advantages, whioh might sometimes come about if he wore 
compelled, without discretionary power, to utilise the 
entire proceeds of such sales as^armarking gold. 

(4) As the oiroulation of notes in India increases, it 
will be within the pewer of the authorities to increase 
as and when desirable either the permanent or the tempo- 
rary investments or both without a speoial Aet. 

(5) The power to make loans from the cash held 
against notes in the Reserve TreaNiiries will provide the 
Government with a useful alternative or supplementary 
means of counteraoting some of the disadvantages aris- 
ing from the existing Reserve Treasury System. 

Thus the war has already produced important 
results in relation to the Indian currency and 
banking systems. Jt has re established the cre- 
dit of British control in relation to Indian finance 
and currency ; it has demonstrated liow sound 
was the Royal Commission’s endorsement of the 
currency system, wliich Bombay and Karachi did 
their utmost to slander ; it has also instigated 
changes in the attitude of (Government to tlw 
Presidency Banks, whi(;h will assist the financing 
of trade by making money cheaper anS more 
plentiful. If the sequel is a period of freedom 
from currency controversies, there will probably 
be few to regret tliis. Tlie conclusions of the 
Royal Commission have already been justified by 
the infallible test of practical experience ; and it 
is not, therefore, likely that controversy will re- 
sult in any material change in the lines of deve- 
lopment which the Commission has laid down. 


Gokhale’s Speeches and Writings. 
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whioh will oootain several portraits of Mr. Gokhale will be in crown octavo size, printed on feather weight 
paper and priced at Rupees Three per copy, subscribers of the Indian Revitw can have it at Rs. 2-8. ^ 

The volume will include the full text of all his Budget Speeohes in the Viceroy’s Council and a Selection of 
other important speeohes before the same. (2) Selections from those delivered in the Bombay Legislative Council. 

(3) Selections from his speeohes delivered before various sittings of the Indan National Congress, including the 
ttmi of his Presidential Address at the Benares Congress. (4) Selections from the speeohes delivered in f ngland 
during his trips. (6) Hia appreciations of Ranade, W. C. Bonnerji, Dadabhai, Sir P. M. Mehta, and others. (6) A few 
select papers from the Journal of the Poono Barvajanik Sabha. (7) Hie parting speech at the Fergusson 
College, etc., eto. Every attempt will be made to make the colleotion as exhaustive and oomprebensive as possible. 
The book will contain a lengthy aooount of his life and several portraits of him and of his 6?uru, the late 
Mfilisdev Govinda Ranade, and several others. Price Rs. Three. To Subscribers of the Indian Rev iew^ Rs. 2-8. 
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SIR CHARLBS WILKINS 

BY 

MR. SHUMBU CHUNDER DEY. 


f RINTING is a very useful art, and has done 
yeoman’s service to the cause of learning 
by affording facilities for disseminating it. 
It has by widening the sphere of know- 
ledge increased the numbers of its votaries and 
given something like religious importance to its 
worship. In days of yore, education was con- 
fined to a favoured few, but since the introduc- 
tion of the art of printing it has extended to the 
masses who were sunk in the depth of ignorance. 
This being the real state of things, it is no wonder 
• that William Oaxton, who at the close of the 
fifteenth century first introduced printing in 
England, is regarded as one of its greatest bene- 
factors. Caxton, however, was not the framer of 
the art: that honour is due to Gutenburg who 
invented it at Met/, about the middle of the same 
century. Having learnt the art in the low coun- 
tries, where he remained for some years in the 
service of Margaret, Duchess of Ihugundy, a 
sister of Edward the VI. of England, Caxton 
came over again to England probably in 1 475, 
where the first book printed by him was the 
Dictea a'M Sayings of ths Philosophers, His Press 
wasi^et up in the Alroon.sy near Westminster 
Abbey ; it is clear, therefore, that the Church 
regarded his proceedings with approval and was 
disposed to favour them by substantial aid. 

What Caxton was in England, the subject of 
this short Memoir is in Bengal, or, for the matter 
of that, in all India. Wilkins was the first to 
introduce printing, which in the form in which it 
was introduced by him was almost a thing un- 
known in this country. Having learnt the cur- 
rent dialects of Hindusthan, he invented and cast 
types in the characters thereof and commenced 
work in right earnest. He established a Press 
in Hooghly, and employed native agencies to do 
the composing and printing, himself superintend- 
ing the business with his usual care and atten- 
tion. In this way he rose in public esteem and 
gained name and fame, which have avoided the 
almost sweeping havoc of the great destroyei*. 
Time. 

But not only is our hero lield in high regard 
for having introduced the art of printing, he is 
68 
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also greatly esteemed for his having for the first 
time opened the mines of Sanskrit-lore to the" 
eyes* of Europeans. This sacred language of the 
Hindus was a sealed secret to Westerners, and it 
was Wilkins who broke the seal and laid Imre the 
contents to the wondering gaze of foreigners from 
the Far West. True it is that John Marshall, a 
factor at Kasim bazar, had before him studied 
Sanskrit in this country, but his labours of love 
had a very narrow compass and were not much 
known and appreciated. Except a few manus- 
cripts which ara huddled up in a corner of the 
British Museum in London, nothing remains to 
keep alive his memory in men’s minds. The case 
of Wilkins is quite difierent. He laboured hard 
and incessantly in the matter and achieved 
considerable success in it. Indeed, the credit of 
being the first Sanskrit scholar among Europe- 
ans is pre-eminently due to him. Even after 
returning from India ho did not flag in his efiTorts, 
but went on with redoubled energy in furtherance 
of Sanskrit learning till the rude band of death 
pushed him out of this world. 

A sketcii of such an important personality, 
however imperfect, cannot fail to be interesting, 
not only to European Orientalists who owe him an 
immense debt of gratitude, but also to the 
general reading public who take interest in the 
advancement and spread of knowledge. 

Charles Wilkins was not a Londoner like his 
famous contemporary, Sir William Jones ; he 
hailed from Somersetshire, where at Frome he 
was born about the year 1750. He was the son • 
of Walter Wilkins of that town and his wife 
Martha Wi’ay, niece of Robert Bateman Wray, 
the well-known engraver. Very little is known 
of his early life. His parents were probably all 
but poor, and their boy grew up amidst humble 
environments. Young Wilkins was not much 
taken care of ; he was almost left to shift for 
himself. If he received any education at all, it 
was very secant a*nd certainly did not hold out 
any promise of the big eminence to which he 
afterwards attained. Finding that his prospect 
at home was nil but gloomy, he cast his longing 
eyes towards the Far East, and having somehow 
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secured a ‘ writcrship * in the service of* the East 
India Company, came out to India when he had 
just passed out of his teens. After his arrival 
he stayed for a few months at Calcutta, whence 
he was sent to Malda as an Assistant to the 
Superintendent of ‘the Company's Factory there. 
Rut factory business di(j| not engross his atten- 
tion ; In his leisure liours he commenced to 
learn Persian and Bengali, the two dialects there 
in common use, and without a knowledge of 
which no foreigner could hope “ to get on ” well. 
It >vould seem that Wilkins possessed a remarkable 
.aptitude for learning languages, and it was not 
long before he acquired a fair mastery over those 
two popular languages. This proficiency gave an 
impetus to his capable mind, and he took to 
learning Sanskrit, the most ancient as well as the 
most ditiicult of languages that are in vogue in 
the world. It so happened that at this time his 
friend, Nathaniel Brassey Halbed, was also learning 
that language, and it is only natural that he 
should follow ins friend’s example in this respect. 
As he himself writes : “About 1778, curiosity 
was excited by the example of my friend, Mr. 
llalbed, to commence the study of the Sanskrit." 
He, too, began to study it, and as he brought his 
usual zeal and assiduity into requisition, ac(piired 
a fair knowledge of it in a comparatively short 
time. 

Having thus gained something like a mastery 
over the languages in use, Wilkins directed his 
attention towards the dissemination of knowledge. 
The same, he thought, he could not do better than 
by introducing the art of printing in India. 
This alh important undertaking which has made 
his name almost a household word in this foreign 
land, he took up in right earnest. He invented 
and cast types in Persian and Bengali characters, 
"the first few of which he prepared with his own 
hands. Here he was not only an organiser but 
also (in the words of Halbed) ^ metallurgist, 
engraver, founder and printer ' of types of alpha- 
bets so elaborate and distinct from one another 
as Bengali and Pei"sian. In passing, it is worthy 
of notice that the Governor- General^ Warren- 
Hastings, had at first asked Mr. Bolts, the author 
of the Consultatiom, to do the thing, but though 
an expert, the latter could not execute even the 
primary alphabets ; whereupon Wilkins was called 
in, and as he gave his heart and soul to the work, 
it was done so well and admirably as to have left 
very little to bo desired. In fact, his method 
ha^ since been followed without any attempt at 
innovation or improvement,' This shows that 


Wilkins was a thorough master of the art which 
he introduced in this country, and the cognomen 
of the Caxton of Bengal " would not be inappro- 
priate in his case. 

As Hooghly on the Bhagirathi was then a place 
of great importance and drove a brisk trade, 
Wilkins established his printing press in that 
historic town. As this was the only press in the 
land, for the three well-known Baptist Missionaries, 
Carey, Marshman and Ward, who set up a press 
at Serampore had not then some out to Bengal — 
it did all hut a ronring business and issued out in 
rapid succession many useful and interesting 
publications. Like Wilkins, his friend Htdbed 
had also lenrned among a few other languages 
Bengali ! Indeed, his knowledge of this tongue 
was far above the average, so much .so that he 
was in a position to write a grnnimnr on it. This 
was no ordinary fe»it, more e8{)ecially for a 
foreigner, as his was the first attempt in that 
direction. It wns only natural that this 
altogether new work should be printed in the 
press established by Wilkins at Hooghly. In fact, 
the author had but Hobson’s choice in the matter, 
he having had no other alternative. With the 
Bengali types cut and cast by Wilkins, Halbed’s 
Bengali Grammar^ was printed ; and with his 
Persian types, Balfour’s foi^ns of Hercum was 
printed. This latter work was nothingi but a 
collection of letters in Persian intended, to 
serve as models far correspondence. Similarly, all 
the Laws and Regulations of the East India 
Company which were translated by Edmonstone 
and others continued to be printed with his 
Persian types. 

In September 1783, Sir William Jones, an 
honored name in the republic of letters, arrived in 
Bengal and joined the Supreme Court at Calcutta 
as one of its Puisne Judges. His reputation 
had preceded him, and his coming to this country 
was hailed with general satisfaction. His first 
act in the direction of the cultivation and propa- 
gation of Oriental learning in Bengal — an act 
which has secured for him a glorious immortality 
— was the establishment of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, an institution of researches planned and 

* la the title-page, the author stales that the book 
was written for the purpose of teaching Grammar to the 
Feringhees, meaning thereby Europeans in seneral. 
And the necessity for this knowledge he founds upon 
thw well-known political view that, to smooth the feel- 
ings and to gain popularity the conquerors should 
understand the language of the conquered, ai the 
ancient Romans had done in the ease of the f . . . // . 
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formed on the lines of the Boyal Society of 
London. The new Association met for the first 
time in 1784 under the presidency of its noble 
founder. In this laudable enterprise, Sir 
William was aided and supported among a few 
others by Charles Wilkins. In fact, the latter 
who had the good of this country at heart was 
always to the fore to do all for it that lay in his 
power. 

The next work which engaged the attention 
and employed the labour of Wilkins was an 
English translation of that masterpiece of Hindu 
philosophy, in which are harmoniously combined 
the sweetness and elegance of poesy with the 
stifthess and severity of philosophy. Need 1 say 
that I refer to that Canticle of Canticles, the lilMg- 
V(U Oita, a didactic poem of a very high order. 
It contains, as F. ^hlegel* says, the modern 
system of Indian thought connected by a common 
origin with the doctrines of the religious sect form- 
ed in India by the Greeks and called by them Sama- 
neans in contradistinction to the Brachmans. 
It is an episode of the grand Sanskrit poem 
the Mafiabharata : but though part of an 
Epic, it is philosophical throughout. It is done 
up in the form of Dialogues between Sree Krishna 
and Arjuna, and contains a fair and faithful ex- 
position of some of the most difficult problems of 
Hindu Philosophy and Theology. It may almost 
be styled, says the eminent German scholar whom 
we havfe quoted above, a manual of Indian 
Mysticism ; it is in great repute and the best 
exponent of the actual Indian mind. There is a 
remarkable peculiarity about this Book of Books, 
as regaixls the unmeasured praise bestowed on 
leading Deities, either not found at all in Manus 
Institutes, or almost passed over without com- 
ment, while the old doctrines, the Vedas, and 
Polytheism generally are roughly handled. The 
essential creed expounded is that of an absolute 
divine unity absorbing all distinctions and engul 
fing all things. Yet in so far as it is connected 
with mythology, it may be termed poetic pan- 
theism, not unlike the Neo-Platonic philosophy, 
which, it will be remembered, combined under 
somewhat similar circumstances with the then 
popular belief, in its last throes, expecting by 
these means to revive its drooping energies. This 
pantheism, according to the Vedanta doctrine, 
pervading the whole of Indian literature since the 
time of .Vyasa, is satisfactorily epitomised in the 
BAagvat Gita, and is abundantly known to us, 

' ' ' ' - — —$ — 

* Bee hie HUtory of Literature, tranBlation, 
pp. 122,123 (Bohn’i Library}, 1877. 


inasmuch as all classical Hindu Works in every 
branch oH literature are more or less composed, 
or at any rate remodelled in the spirit of this 
doctrine. The worship of Vishnu and Krishna, 
now universally prevalent in Hindusthan, differs 
only in one particular — that of retaining the 
division into castes — from the religion of Buddha 
and which was transplanted from India to Tibet 
and China in the first century of Christianity, 
and disseminated throughout Central and Northern 
Asia. 

Such being the character and importance of 
the lihagvat Oita, it is not at all surprising that its 
English rendering, executed as it was sq very 
admirably by Wilkins, attracted the attention 
of that liberal patron of Oriental learning, the graat 
Indian Satrap, Warran Hastings of laudable 
memory. In fact. His Excellency was so highly 
pleased with it that he sent up the work with his 
strong recommendation to the Honourable Direc- 
tors of the East India Company to be published in 
England. The Directors, too, in accordance with 
his recommendation published in London the 
translation in 1785. But not only did it receive 
favour in England, it also moved the minds of 
the great in some other countries of Europe, and 
the result was that it was re-translated in rapid 
succession into French, Russian and German. 
Thus, this jewel of Hindu literature and learning 
became known and appreciated all over the Far 
West. N ot only did Wilkins distinguish himself by 
his translation of the lihatjmt Oita, he also 
deciphered some ancient inscriptions on copper 
plates and stone pillars which had hitherto baffled 
the attempts of sages and savants at explaining 
and translating them. This he did in connection 
with his labours in the field of Oriental researches. 
The first inscription brought to the notice of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal was a copper- plate 
grant of Vigrahapala, the fifth king of the Pala 
dynasty. It* had been discovered amidst 
some ruins at Mongyr, the Mudgagiri of 
the Sanskrit writers, and was translated by Mr. 
Charles Wilkins in 1781 three years before the 
foundation of the Society, The translation was 
published in the first volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, the organ of the Society, but without 
any facsimile or . transcript of the original. The 
original is lost, and so many doubtful points in it 
cannot now bo solved. It opens with the name 
of Go^iala, the first of the Pala dynasty. He 
was a pious king who acted according to what is 
written in the Shastias and obliged the different 
sects to conform ^o their proper tenets. His 
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religion is not distinctly mentioned, but he was* 
evidently a Buddhist, as almost all the other Pala 
kings wei-e, for the documents begin with a 
comparison between him and Sugata Buddha. 
But though a Buddhist by faith, he was the very 
reverse of a bigot, anVi was perfectly tolerant in 
respect of the religions of his subject-people. 
The grant also makes sqme ifiention of the suc- 
cessors of Gopala. From the conclusion it would 
appear that the document was executed in the 
seventeenth year of the reigning sovereign, on 
the 9th day of Baisakh, when the royal grantor 
lay encamped near Muclgagiri, modern Mongyr, 
and that by it the village of Mukatika was pre- 
sented for the support of Siva-Bhattaraka and 
his followers. The record was composed by 
Bhatta-guraka, the minister, who erected the 
Budal pillar, which we shall presently notice. 

Soon after the discovery of the Mongyr copper- 
plate, another monument of the Pala dynasty was 
found at Budal in l^inagpur. 

This inscription, too, was translated by Wilkins. 
It was a record inscribed on a stone pillar set up 
by the minister referred to above. As in the case 
of the Mongyr inscription, so in this the translation 
was published in the “ Asiatic Researches with- 
out any text. The inscription records the merits 
of the founder's ancestoi's who .seem to have been 
all officers of the Pala family. Trusting to the 
wisdom of one of them, the chronicler states : 
“ The king of Gaur for a long time enjoyed the 
country of the eradicated race of IJtkala, of the 
Hiinas of humbled pride, of the kings of Dravida 
and Gurjara whose glory was reduced, and the 
universal sea-girt throne." 

After having thus laboured hard and inces- 
santly in thb field of Oriental learning, Wilkins 
found to his deep regret that his health, which 
.was unusually strong, had been considerably 
shaken, and he, therefore, longed fpr the bracing 
air of his native Albion. He accordingly bade a 
long adieu to the land of his adoption in 178G, 
and sailed for the land which had given him 
birth. On his arrival in “ Merry England," he 
took up his quarters at Bath, so well known for 
its pure wholesome air and waters. l]|»re, how- 
ever, be did not Jive an idle invalid life, but 
occupied himself with translations from the 
Sanskrit, the language which of all others he loved 
so much and in \yhiGh be had acquired a wonder- 
ful proficiency for a foreigner. At Hawkhunst 
he began the formation of a fount of Nagri tyjies 
for printing Sanskrit. In 1787, at Bath, he 
translated with explanatory notes from an ancient 


Sanskrit manuscript : th^ Hitopadem of Vishnu 
Sarma, who U facetiously called Pilpay.**^ 

This excellent book of ‘ proverbial philosophy ’ 
contains some admirable fables in easy prose, but 
the prose is interspersed with difficult metrical 
precepts, and it is these illustrative quotations 
which often prove to be the rocks on which dull 
students suffer shipwreck, so very hard are they of 
comprehension to ordinary minds. This fable-l^k 
may well be styled the ^itUhastra of the Hindus, 
and is the source of so many other collections of 
fables. The author occupied almost the same 
position in Hindu literature as ^sop does in 
Greek, and Lokman in Persian. Clearness of 
narrative is a distinguishing feature of the book ; 
a selection of beautiful passjiges from old poems 
and maxims of wisdom are harmoniously com- 
bined. The narrative, indeed, mainly subserves 
to string the aphorisms and wise sentences to- 
gether as a poetic garland intended to arouse 
reflection as well as to exemse the memory of 
youths. The book is deservedly very popular and 
has been transliited into many a language. In 
fact, with the exception of the holy Bible, there 
is hardly any book in the world which has been 
translated into so many languages as this fable- 
book of the Hindus. Jt is not known for certain 
when the Jlltopadesa was first composed, but 
there is no doubt that it i.s an old work and has 
been in existence for many efenturies together. 

In this way Wilkins gained great celebrity a.s 
a Banski’it scholar, and his learned labours in the 
field of Oriental learning attracted the notice of 
the powers that be, so that when a Jjibi*nry was 
founded in connection with the India House in 
the initial year of the nineteenth ceutury, Wil< 
kins was appointed its first Librarian on a salary 
or Hither stipend of £1,000 a year, an office then 
established mainly for the custody of Oriental 
manuscripts taken at Seringapatam and elsewhere. 
The Library proved very useful to the servants 
of the East India Company, as it afforded them 
opportunities for learning almost all matters con- 
nected with India. Many of the Company’s people 

* Thi« ii oertainly a queer name, but ita origin is 
not difficult to trace. In 17U14 “Kutiladuma/' a Peraian 
work, WEH tranalated into French under the title of 
**Le8-con8eil8'et-leN-MaziiDM-de-pilpay-Philo8opbe-lodian 
Bur-lea divers- Itats-de la vie." THih translation was the 
direct source from which the English ** Instructive and 
Entertaining Fables of Pilpay on ancient, Indian 
Philosopher/ was written, and the latter book at onoe 
became so very popular that it passed through live 
ediflops in one single year^ 1775. In this- way thjB 
Indian Philosopher and Moralist, Vishnu Barma, oame 
to be oalled almost ,in derision, Pilpay. 
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helped thie Institution materially, amongst whom 
the name of Mr. Henry Thomas Oolebrooke, so 
well known as a Saiibkritist, deserves to bo promi- 
nently mentioned, he having presented to it his 
very valuable collection of Sanskrit manuscripts 
numbering about two thousand. 

As ancillary to the office of Librarian, Wilkins 
WHS on the establishment of Haileybury College, 
in 1805, appointed Oriental Vsitor at that Col- 
lege, whose duty was to co-operate with the 
Professors and to personally conduct the viva voce 
portion of the examinations. Like the Librarian - 
ship this office, too, he held till his death which 
took place in London more than three decades 
after. 

Wilkins was succeeded in the visitorship by 
that distinguished Oriental scholar, Mr. Horace 
Hayman Wilson, then occupying the Boden 
Chair of Sanskrit at Oxford, In those days the 
Boden Professor was only required to reside three 
weeks in every town at Oxford, and wns allowed 
to hold simultaneously the office of Librarian at 
the India House and of Oriental Visitor at 
Haileybury. J^rofessor M^ilson held the office of 
Oriental Visitor till 1857, when old Haileybury 
was abolished. 

One peculiar feature of the Haileybury College 
was that Sanskrit formed a part of its curnculuin , 
indeed, this venerable parent of world’s languages 
WHS moiie compulsory so that no student could do 
without it. J'hus, a good Sanskrit graiilmar was 
felt as a desideratum ; but this want did not 
remain a want long. In 1808, Wilkins produced 
a gratiifnar of the k^anekvit laaguaye ; but as it was 
the first attempt of its kind, it is not to be 
wondered at that if contained good many errors. 
But all the same it materially aided the learners 
in their first attempt at acquiring a knowledge 
of Sanskrit. The author, so far from bragging 
of his production, says at the very outset that it 
was not likely to be free from errors, and he 
accordingly invites or rather exhorts sages and 
savants tp point them out in order that he might 
correct them in a future edition. 

In the Introduction, Wilkins rightly observed 
that scholars in every branch of knowledge would 
find a fruitful field in the litemture of the Hindus. 
The Sanskrit-lore bristles with original ti-eatises 
on Astronomy, Mathematics, Philosophy, Meta- 
physics» Poetry, Music, Medicine, Ethics, Politics, 
Grammar and whatnot. He notices in particular 
the Puranas, poems of mythological treasiups, 
as a collection of charming ttllegories and fables 
and interesting stories of old which induced men 


'^towards .the ** paths of Religion, Honour 1^:4 
Virtue.” As I have already observed, Wilkins 
was the first to try his band at Sanskrit Grammar; 
but owing to his dwelling-house with all its goods 
and efifects having been burnt and destroyed by 
fire, he could not bring out his work as early as 
he had expected, so that as a matter of fact 
Colebrooke's work oh the same subject appeared 
first. But not only did Wilkins help Hailey biiiy 
students by writing a Sanskrit Grammar Ivit 
their use, he also did them some good service by 
superintending through the Press a new edition' 
of Richardson’s “ Dictionary of the Persian, 
Arabic and English languages,” and looked over 
e^ich sheet of the book before it was finally printed 
oil. He revised and enlarged the work by more 
than twenty thousand pure Persian words drakrn 
from original Dictionaries. The work received 
second reviwion in 1829 at the hands of Mr. 
Francis Johnson,* who was Professor of Sanskrit, 
Bengali and Telugu at the Haileybury College, 
and who was succeeded in that Chair by Professor ' 
Monicr Williams so well-known to fame in 
1844. 

The inscription on the Sanskrit gold medals 
awarded to successful students at Haileybury 
College was attributed to his authorship. The 
words round the margin were : AtmahwUOU’^ 
Prasada-jan-tat eukkam eat-tvikam-praktamf — 

“ That pleasure which is derived from the favour 
(or cultivation ?) of one’s own intellect is called 
true,” — an apothegm (based on a phrase in the 
Bliugavat iiita) which, from its being difficult to 
translate, had the merit appearing to be preg- 
nant with some occult meaning. In the centre 
of the medal were the words, — Bri-Vidya-varoh'^ 
the exact meaning of which, too, w& obscure.t 

* Speaking of thia weU-known Profeaaor, Sir Monier^ 
Williams, after statiog that like his namesake the great 
lexicographer, ha was author of a Persian and Arabic 
Dictionary, goes on to say : “ He had never been at a 
university, had token no degree anywhere and could 
write no letters of any kind after his name, but he WM. 
one of the best, kindest and most single-minded an^d 
simplo-hearted of men, endowed with a maryettoui 
power of acquiring' languages, an infinite capacity for 
work, a vico-like tenacity of memory and indomitable 
industry. Unhappily be was at the same time so humble 
and so distressingly diffident and shy that he was wholly 
incapacitated for maintaipiDg order in a olsss-roDm . . . 
Speaking for myself 1 may say that it is impossible for > 
me to exaggerate my debt of gratitude to him for the 
effectual help wbiob.he oheorfully gave me in my efitorti 
to acquire at least five Orientid languages, Sanakriti 
Arabic, Peraian, Bengali and Telugu.** (See ^'Memoriala 
of old Haileybury College,** pp.71, 72.) 

t See ^ Memorials of old Haileybury College, p. 208. 
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Wilkins also compiled in 179G a cAtalogiie of Sir< 
William Jones* manuscripts. 

In the memorable Waterloo year, Wilkins pub- 
lished for use at the Company’s College a list of 
the roots of the irianskrit language — Sri’J)IuUu- 
Manja/ri — ** the Radicals of the Sanskrit langu- 
age.” This vocabulary was compiled from ori- 
ginal manuscripts, of wlpch the principal was the 
Dh(Uit~Man>jari of Kasinath. Where this work 
was found to be defective, other texts were con- 
sulted, more specially the Kavi Kalpudttriaa of 
Vopadeva, whose grammar called MukdhtihodfM is 
(juite a favourite with the Bengal Pandits. In 
fact, no foreigner of that time did so much for 
Sanskrit learning as Wilkins did. Although 
Jones, Colebrooke and Wilson subsequently won 
brighter laurels, it was Wilkins who paved the 
way and showed them how best to achieve such 
splendid successes. Sir William Jones was candid 
enough to say that but for Wilkins* aid ho 
would never have learned Sanskrit. The fame of 
Wilkins was not confined within the narrow 
limits of his own country, its fragrance had 
spread very far indeed. All Europe rang with 
his praise, and European scholars wore ac<|uainted 
with his works as familiarly as Englishmen with 
those of their own worthies. Ho was made an 
AsBOciate of ths Institute De France. But greater 
honours were done him by the land where he has 
first seen the light of Heaven. Two years after 
his arrival in England, that is, in 1 788, he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society ; and on the 
25th June, 1805, the University of Oxford con- 
ferred on him the honoraiy degree of D.C.L. 
Twenty years after, the Royal Society of JJter- 
ature awarded him one of their Royal medals as 
Prinoepo Riteratortc ^^anscritce. Even His Majesty 
was not slow to do him the honour he so richly 
derarved. William IV., commonly known as the 
Sailor Prince, created him a Knight of the («uel- 
phic Order in 183^1. To say sootk, Wilkins* lot 
was enviable and marked him out as one of the 
favourites of Heaven. Health, competence, fame, 
the affection of family and friends — nothing was 
wanting to render him exceptionally happy ; and 
to these causes may be attributed the advanced 
age of six and eighty which he had attained. Like 
David Hume, the famous historian and philoso- 
pher, he knew not what ailment was, and it is 
said that during the whole course of his long 


life he had only one attack of influenza which gave 
him a deal of trouble, and probably led to his 
leaving India for good when he was only twenty- 
six or twenty-seven years of age. Sir Charles 
departed this world on the 15th May, 1836, and 
was interred at ‘ the Chapel in Portland town.* 
His portrait was painted later in life by J. C. 
Middleton, and a mezzotint by J. Sarton was 
engraved in 1880. 

Wilkins was twice married and left three 
daughters, one of whom was married to the 
numismatist, William Marsden. Thia gentle- 
man was also author of a History of Sumatra^ and 
some other works. The father-in-law and the 
son-in-law wore about the same age and died in 
the same year. 

Sir Charles Wilkins occupies a very high place 
in the domain of Oriental learning. True it is, 
there have since appeared brighter names in it ; 
but in point of priority none can approach him. 
He might be called the Morning Star of Oriental 
lore. Sanskrit was all but unknown to Europeans, 
and it was Wilkins who for the first time opened 
the rich inexhaustible mines of its untold trea- 
sures before their wondering eyes. He knew 
many Indian languages and had a thorough 
mastery over some of them. As for his know- 
ledge of Sanskrit, it was simply wonderful at 
least for the time in which he flourished. He 
was justly esteemed (as may be seen in* extant 
coirespundonco) by Sir William Jones, who, as he 
himself said, owed him a debt immense of end- 
less gratitude.” In Indian Epigraphy he was 
specially the Pioneer, being the first European to 
study Sanskrit Inscriptions, which wtire unin- 
telligible to the Pundits of his time. Of the 
five articles by him — in the eaiJier volumes of the 
“ Asiatic Researches,” — four are on this subject, 
one of primary importance to the real history of 
Bengal which has to be written. But the act 
for which his memory is fondly cherished, and his 
name regarded with a respect almost bordering 
on afiection, is his introduction of the art of 
printing in this country. By this noble act he 
has built for himself a temple in the Indian heart, 
where he receives daily worship in the shape of 
prayer and praise from thousands, and will, it is 
to be hoped, continue to receive it for times 
unnumbered and through ages without end. 



INDIA’S INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 

BY 

DEWAN BAHADUR K. KRISHNASWAMI RAO, C.LE. 


F all the problems concerning the advance- 
ment of India, the industrial problem is 
the most important one and appears to be 
insol vable. Steam, electricity and mechan- 
ical applianees have so vastly 1 ‘evolutionized the 
old methods of working industries, that manual 
labour has not the least chance for indigenous 
industries of lifting their head. The introduction 
of the former is not only far more costly than the 
latter, but also demands scientific knowledge not 
now available in India. It is most deplomble that 
the scientific instruction imparted in Indian 
colleges has hitherto proved practically useless. 
A few technical institutions are found here and 
there in India, but they have yet to show that 
they are capable of giving efficient and practical 
training in any branch of industry. The annual 
industrial conferences numerously held in differ- 
ent parts of India have no doubt done good 
service in disclosing our industrial weakness and 
suggesting remedies ; but they have not been able 
to introduce any change for the better in our 
industrial condition^ 

A r/iml> 0 r of our enterprising students who 
have returned to India after a practical course in 
foreign industrial institutions complain thnt their 
foreign instructors did not allow them to see or 
learn certain essential processes ; and that for 
want of industrial establishments in India, in 
which they can use such technical knowledge as 
they possess, they are obliged to .seek professions 
quite alien to special courses of studies they took 
in foreign countries at considerable expense and 
personal sacrifice. Indian capitalists, as a rule, 
have no sufficient motive to embark on industrial 
enterprises, whose success has not been well de- 
monstrated and proved. They find for their 
money, comparatively safe and profitable invest- 
ment, in loans and in the export of raw matenals 
and import of foreign manufactures. Until the 
rates of interest go down to 4 or 5 per cent, per 
annum, no capitalist will turn his serious atten- 
tion to the investment of his capital in industrial 
concerns. We may reasonably expect the Co- 
operative movement to eflTect a reduction in the 
rates of interest, if the Government and j:he 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies continue 
their whole-hearted support to the movement as 
have done in the past. 


An intelligent .and educated capitalist on 
being asked why h^ or his brother have'^not given 
their thought to the investment of their money in 
industries, he said that the chances of success were 
very remote in the present state of India. He 
gave the instance of a match factory in Bombay 
Presidency, which was not thriving, although the 
wood required for the factory were supplied by 
Government at a normal price. The reasons for 
this sad state of affairs are that the machinery and 
chemicals required are to be import^ from 
foreign countries ; that the freight, import 
duties and commissions exceed by far the little 
profit made in wood ; that the mechanic and 
other skilled labourers are not available except 
upon prohibitory terms ; and that the fact that 
there are raw materials at our command does not 
therefore go sufficiently long in the competitive 
race for improved methods of manufacture and 
for the cheap production of articles. There is 
also the fui^her contingency of the foreign 
manufacturer (who is an expert) underselling* his 
wares to drive out the Indian competitor from 
the field. 

The formation and working of joint stock 
companies have become very difficult owing to 
the new Indian Companies Act, which has 
introduced higher rates of foes than those pres- 
cribed in the corresponding British Act and laid 
down restrictions quite unsuited to the present 
conditions of India. *** 

The greatest war known to History, ivhjch is 
going on vigorously and whose end is not yet ifi 
prospect, has laid bare the utter helplessness • of 
India and its complete dependence on foreign 
: countries for many articles which have become 
necessaries. It is nothing but adverse fate that 
with the abundance of raw material and cheap 
labour available in India, we should be at the 
mercy of other nations for some of our necessaries. 
Ts there no remedy ? So far as one can judge 
from the present circym stances, the answer roust 
be in the negative until and unless the Govern- 
ment completely change their free trade policy 
and heartily and liberally give their support to 
Indian enterprises, as Germany and Japan gave 
to their industries. The change of policy is not, 
however, within practical politics, as it would 
injure British interests in Indian trade, 




The Court of the Nabob Serajuddaullah* 

BY 

MR. AESHAY K. GHOSE. Bar^-at-Law. 


^ THE* Nabob was ' waiting for me. He had 

U been informed thaii a Frenchman had come 
who could speak Persian. Before reaching 
* the Durbar 1 had to pass through three 
very lai^ge courtyards Which wertf covered with a 
large number of ' soldiers and vakts. 'rhen 
T entered a very. beautiful flower-bed adorned with 
two rows of trees and with platbands and having 
trenches dug in there for flowing of water. At 
the end there was a terrace at the foot of which 1 
left' my ^oes and made the axgdah carrying my 
hand from the ground to my forehead. On this 
terrace was the I>urbar, which was a gr^t Divan 
quite open towards the flower garden with one 
of its sites overlooking the Ganges The Divan 
appeared to me to be twenty- five to thirty feet 
square. Its ceiling was supported by several 
pillars covered with muslin and flower-works, with 
relief of tassels and stripes of gold and siver work. 
In the walls which were covered with white 
cement which was very bright, were to be seen a 
multitude of small niches which corresponded to 
each other symmetrically. The flooring was 
covered with mats overspread with a carpet of 
doubly and trebly folded muslin. 

I foqnd the Nabob lying in the midst of the 
Divan, his elbow resting on a brocade cushion. 
On his head there was a small cup resembling 
one skull cap. His coat was of muslin with 
flower-ii^rk, and his breeches were of gold work. 
His [land held an ivory stick ending in a silver 
head with which he scratched himsel/ often. 'Ibis 
prince appeared to me to be of the ordinary stature. 
He was dark with a very bright eye and his 
manner was very frank. He did not like the 
English who had insulted him in the reign of his 
grandfather. On his left were his brothers 
seated on the carpet with their legs crossed . I 
placed myself after Mons. Law, who was on the 

* As daveriOed by Mona, Anquettil Du Perron who 
viaiied it about the 16th of March, 17r>6. Tranalated from 
the original Frehoh. 


right side of this prince, and beside me wero 
Mir Madan, a Mogul Lord (5 ft. 8 in. in height, 
almost white and very regular feaftirea with a 
swdrd-cut on his cheek which gave ' him a mar- 
tial appearance), Kaja DauHir Ram ana five or 
six other Rajas, who alone could supply as 
many as twenty thousand men. Behind us stood 
one interpreter and the officers of the palace guards 
and others forming a horseshoe and leaving the 
front of the Durbar open. 

'rhe audience passed in compliments and 
ridiculous questions put to us by the Nabob, w4io 
appeared to be more interested in our dress and 
ostrich feathers on our caps than in the object of 
our visit. 8uch is ordinarily the conduct of 
Asiatic princes in their Durbars with respect to 
strangers, it is by means of these ridiculous 
(|uestion.s, slowness, and delays that they see 
through the character of their ambassadors, the 
tml intention of the persons who send them, 
and they guess w'hat is wanted from them and often 
rightly. * 

Whde we were with the Nabob the officers 
of the guard came to salcuiin him. This is a cere- 
mony which is practised every morning and every 
evening. The chiefs advanced at the head of their 
'company, stopped at the foot of the terrace and 
inakihg tho Hitjduh said : ‘ (^rnar dairaz jpUxulat 

ziawda hctsfuid^ that is to say, ‘ May your life be 
long and may your power increase.! This done 
they marched out in a row and their place was 
taken by others who made the same salute. 

We had hardly gone a few steps from the 
palace when we heard a terrible noise of timbals, 
trumpets mixed with shots of guns and muskets. 
T'ho Nabob was going to the mint. His retinue 
consisted of about 4,000 men. He was in a 
palanquin followed by several elephants and more 
than 400 moHolchis (torch -bearers) who with 
torches of several branches each lighted the way. 
According to custom we set foot on the ground 
and continued our jqurney. 



THE INDIAN UNRE^f 8 ITS RmEtjY' 

BY BABU AMBICA fHARAK’ MUZUMDAR.* 


HE unrest iu India has been the theme of 
earnest and persistent discussions during 
the past few years both here as well as in 
England. Whether it be the customary pro- 
nouncement of an administrator, or the official 
report of an/* branch of the administration ; 
whether be the criticism of a publicist, or 
the harrangue of the political agitator on the 
public platform, and whether it be a debate in ' 
Parliament, or the academic discussion in an 
Indian Legislative Council, nothing passes 
without, at least, a parting shot at the Indian 
. unrest and without every one in his own way 
recopimending his own specific for its treat- 
ment. The unrest is admitted ; but while the 
bureaucracy would fain attribute it to a sud- 
den restlessness among the people owing to an 
unwholesome development of certain extravag- 
ant ideas in their minds, the people with equal 
emphasis, though not with equal authority, 
would lay it at the door of that bureaucracy 
who unable to adapt themselves to the altered 
state of the country, thave lost all sympathy for 
theii; legitimate wishes and aspirations and are 
evidently determined not to guide and control, 
but simply to curb and crush the rising spirit 
of a renovated people with old, antiquated 
methods of reaction and repression. It is, how- 
ever, a patent circumstance that in a depend- 
ency governed like India the people have 
nothing to gain but everything to lose by 
unnecessarily irritating the authorities ; while 
an autocratic rule, such as is firmly established 
in this country, has very little to care about 
and certainly nothing to fear from any sullen 
discontent of the people. It is a common say- 
ing among the people in this country, which 
even the meanest among them accepts as a 
rule of conduct in daily life, that even the 
lunatic understands bis own interest; and 
agitation which always involvpg heavy sacrifice 

of time and energy cannot bc^k pastime with 



* From the writer’s forthoomM book on ** Indien 
National Evolution ” to be pablishHT shortly by MesAs. 
Cl. A. ijatesan A Co., M^^as. ^ 
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an Oriental people nurtured, upon ji philosophy 
which represents this mundane world as a 
delusion and guided* by religions fajths which 
preach only eternal peace and repose. ^ 

It was Edmund Burk^ who speaking even ' 
of free countries said, that whenever there was 
a friction between a people and its Guvgb- 
ment it was invariably the dase that the f(|raer 
was in the right and the latter in the wPbg. 
Jf, has always been conceded e^^en by- ttteir 
worst critics that the Indians are by natunef 
as well as their religious instincts, an extremely 
docile and a tractable people and that whatever 
the other defects and blemishes of ty||ychar* 
acter may be it As generally free nnm the 
taint of ingratitude. The Indians have always 
recognised the manifold blessings of the British 
rule, notably the security of life and property 
it has secured, the administration of justice it 
has established and the education it has fostered 
and extended throughout the country. Aa 
regards the development of the internal resour- 
ces of the country and its economic condition 
there is no doubt considerable difference of 
opinion ; but there is an albsolute consensus 
of opinion as well as of feeling throughout the 
country, that but for the British rule it* would 
have been impossible for the various races 
inhabiting this vast continent to have attained 
the peaceful progress it has attained^^ in many 
directions within the last hundred and fifty 
years. Even the most unrelenting critic is • 
forced to admit, that if India has paid a heavy 
price for that progress, her gain also has not 
been inconsiderable, and that plibs and minvs 
the balance of advantage is still on her side. 
On the other side it is hardly disputed that 
India was not, correctly speaking, conquered 
by the sword, but won by the willing alle- 
giance of a people who were unable to govern 
themselves. If that is so, the question natur- 
ally arises, how is it that the Indians havf, 
after a peaceful, beneficent rule of more than 
one and half a century, suddenly developed 
such a spirit of restlessness and discontent ? 
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Can it be Sedition — an earnest desire on tl^e 
part of the people to overthrow th# British 
Government and establish their absolute inde- 
pendence ? If that were so, any attempt on 
the part of the people to shake off the British 
yoke would have proved as disastrous a failure 
as the maintenanco of settled Government by 
Britain herself even for a year despite her naval 
and military strength. The cry of Sedition 
was as false as it was senseless and impolitic. 
There never was in these years a movement 
anywhere to subvert British rule in India, nor 
was there a single overt act lending colour to a 
possible tendency towards such a movemetit, 
besides some insane, meaningless, incoherent, 
inflammatory effusions contained in a few 
anonymous pamphlets or leaflets which some 
miscbiavous urchins might circulate for creat- 
ing either a fun or a senseless sensation in the 
country. If a dastardly attempt on the life of 
Czar Nicholas, or the murder of King Humbert, 
or the assassination of President Carnot could 
not be construed into an attempt to overthrow 
the Russian Empire, or the Italian monarchy, 
or the French Republic, it seems difficult to 
conceive how the secret manufacture of some 
bombs in a private garden, the assassination 
of a few police qifficers, the secret murder of a 
Magistrate, or even the daring attempt on the 
life of an innocent Lieutenant-Governor at a 
public^lace, however atrocious these acts may 
be, can be regarded as any evidence of sedition 
or treason, or how any people outside an asy- 
lum could ever dream of driving away the 
British from India with the help of some bun- 
dles of bamboo sticks, a few ounces of picric 
acid, a few packets of gunpowder, or even of a 
few dozens of old, rusty smuggled revolvers. 
The idea is simply quixotic. To whatever 
lengths human ingenuity may go to strain and 
stretch the definition of sedition or high trea- 
son, common sense must always refuse to 
believe that a handful of misguided young 
men, with no other instruments than these in 
their [iossession, could really have thought of 
waging war against the . King.’’ However 
seriously the situation may have been taken 
by a bureaucracy placed in a distant foreign 
laiid, even the most ardent loyalist in the 


country regarded the panic as quite nfilitakto 
and exaggerated beyond all proportion. « 

The Indian bureaucracy, particularly the 
section of it belonging to the Indian 
Service, may be disposed to regard every mem^ 
ber of it as a limb of the Sovereign authority 
and as such misconstrue every serious offence 
against any such member to be tantamount to 
an offence against l^e majesU^i.e.^ high-trea- 
son. But the Eastern mind draws a sharp 
distinction between thcU^rown and its servants, 
and between an impersonal Government and 
its personal officers, how higbsoever they may 
be. The expression “ Representative of Gov- 
ernment” is loosely extended, even sometimes 
in official documents, to officers whom the peo- 
ple regard as no more than “ public servants.” 
A good deal of the misunderstanding seems to 
be due to an oversight of this distinction on 
the part of a governing class, every member of 
which carries in him the natural pride of being 
a ruler of the country. The late Mr. Kristodas 
Pal most forcibly and faithfully drew out this 
distinction prevailing in the Indian mind in 
his celebrated controversy with the Govern- 
ment of Sir George Campbell who was not 
inaptly called the Tiberius of the Indian Civil 
Service. Having been charged, as Editor of 
the Hindu Patriot, with ‘ ill-will towards 
Government’ the great said : — “The 

words * ill-will to Government ’ are not how- 
ever explicit. Is the word Government in the 
phrase intended to mean the Queen’s Govern- 
ment or the Local Administration ? — the ruling 
power, or the executive agency ? — the Sov- 
ereign Mistress of the Empire, or her officers 
in the country? None is better aware than 
His Honour that the Supreme Power and the 
administrative authority ore quite distinct; 
and nowhere is this distinction made so broadly 
and clearly as, in England. When, for instance, 
Mr. Disraeli denounced the other day the pre- 
sent Government of Her Majesty as “ blunder- 
ing and plundering,” it would be a gross per- • 
version of language to interpret this impu- 
tation ,into Mll^will to Government/ that is, 
Sovereign authority, the Queen herself. And 
3^et I fear the'' charge^ brought against the 
Patriot involves this .knisuse of words, It 
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woa}d be impertinent in me to remark that if 
critieismaf of public men and meaauree be 
construed into ^ill'Will to (Government,’ there 
is not a single journal in this country, with 
tile slightest pretence to independence, which 
would not be open to this charge. Constituted 
as the British Government in India is, in 
which the governed millions are utterly unre- 
presented an(| which is administered by aliens 
in birth, religion, habits, sentiments and feel- 
' ings, tba Press is the only channel for the 
communication of the views and wishes of the 
people, — the safety-valve, so to speak, of the 
political steam working in the body of the 
masses. None is better aware than my humble 
self that the Native Press has many shortcom- 
ings ; that it has much to learn and unlearn ; 
but nothing, I respectfully submit, could be 
more unjust than to ascribe to it ‘ ill-will to 
Government,’ because it considers it its duty to 
criticise the proceedings of the local ^minis- 
tration, or particular officers of Government.” 
If Kristodas' Pal had been living to-day he 
would have not only found the charge more 
lavishly and indiscriminately laid against his 
countrymen, but also a more forcible illus- 
tration for the distinction and the defence ; 
when it*ha8 been permissible in our own times 
for Orangemen, under the organized leadership 
of a man whom even the King was not pre- 
cluded from inviting to a conference, to rise 
in armed rebellion against the established 
Government of the country without however 
forfeiting their allegiance to the Sovereign 
under the constitution. Sedition in the sense 
of treason really existed nowhere in the coun- 
try except perhaps in the wild hallucination of 
a panic-stricken bureaucracy hypnotised by 
an unscrupulous Jingo Press, and the cry of 
Sedition Was only either a blind man’s buff, 
or a wild goose-chase in the country. If an 
occasion should ever arise to put India’s loyalty 
to a real test it will then be realized bow silly 
and injudicious it was to cry the wolf” when 
there was actually no wolf in the field.* . 

* The iSbent war in Burope hu fumiibed ■uoh an oeea- 
■ion and snob a teat Whole India haa anthatiaatioallf 
riaen in defence of the Bupire and them ia now not a nian 
in Bagland who aeema to entertain theahadowof a doubt 
aa mgaads India’a devotion to the Imperial oonhaotioa. 


* A queation thus arises, what then was this 
unrest'and why was there such constant friotion 
between the people and the Government ? And 
again the dictum of Burke comes to the rqily. 
If it be true as Lord Gladstone has said on a 
very recent ■ occasion in South Africa that 
convulsions could* not happen unless there 
was something gravely wrong,” then the cause 
of the unrest in India was not perhaps too fitr 
to seek. As has already been pointed out the 
stolid indifference and unsympathetic attitude 
of Government towards popular aims and aspi- 
rations, the imperious tone of the bureaucracy 
and its marked disposition towards opposing, 
even the normal growth and development of 
the political rights and privileges of the people, 
the repeated instances of flagrant miscarriage 
of justice in cases between Indians and Euro- 
peans and the recurring famines had long 
created a deep-seated and widespread feeling 
of dissatisfaction, — but not diaafeetion unless 
want of gushing affection is tantamount to it as 
Justice Stracny would have ns believe,—, 
throughout the country. The thinking portion 
of the people laid all these preventible griev- 
ances at the door of the Government, while the 
ignorant mass attributed them to their invisi- 
ble Kimnat or inscrutible , Providbnce, — the 
last great argument of the Eastern mind which 
reconciles it to all worldly sufferings. But the 
feeling was there every year gaining in its 
volume as well as in its intensity. Then there 
came a lull, like the short interlude in a 
tragi-comic drama, during which The people 
caught fitful glimpse of a struggling ray of 
hope ; but again the clouds thickened and * 
darkened the atmosphere, when at last a strong, 

• reactionary Viceroy appeared on the scene, who 
by his rigorous policy put a severe strain upon 
the patience of an already discontented people, 
and all discussions of public questions, not 
only in Bengal but in the other Provinces also, 
assumed a new tone and complexion. .With 
the Partition in* Bengal the Colonization Bill 
in the Punjab and the Official Secrets Act, the 
Press Messages Act and thy Universities Act 
for the whole country, the Indian people were 
exa^erated beyond measure, and a section of 
tbe^88.also.begap to give vent to the fiseling 
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in the country rwith a degree of warmth and' 
licence which the aiithdrities construed into 
Sedition. In the prevailing temi^er of the 
bureaucracy repression was prescribed as the 
proper remedy for the situation, and the Gov- 
ernment of lK)rd Minto went on forging a 
series of drastic measures, such as the further 
widening of the Official Secrets Act, the Public 
Meetings Act, the Press Act, the Sedition 
Law, the Explosives Act, the Seditious Meet- 
ings Act and a number of ordinances and circu- 
lars by which the right of free speech and free 
criticism was practically abrogated ; while quite 
an army of inefficient and unscrupulous men 
under the name of C. 1. D. officers was let loose 
upon society, whose impertinent attention did 
not spare Members of Councils or even of Par- 
liament travelling in the country. Some old, 
obsoleteRegulations, whose existence nearly 
forgotten till the Bombay Government discover- 
ed it, were brought out of the dusty armoury 
of Government and several men of note, some 
of whom were fully believed by the people to 
be quite incapable of any offence, were 
deported without a trial. In Bombay the Natu 
Brothers were thus dealt with in 1897 ; in the 
Punjab Mr. Lajpiit Rai and Sirdar Ajit Singh 
were deported in 1907 : while in the following 
year, out of a long list of eligible candidates 
in Bengal, the following nine persons were 
selected to receive the complement ; viz , — 
Messrs. Krishna Kumar Mitra, Aswini Kumar 
Dutt, Shyamsunder Chuckervaty, Subodh 
Chandra Mallik, Sachindraprasad Bose, Satish 
Chandra Chatterjee, Pulin Behary Das, Mono- 
• ranjan Guha and Bhupesh Chandra Nag. All 
of these men were evidently ready to make 
whatever sacrifices were demanded of them for 
the country’s cause and a few of them were 
probably also not a little proud of the adver- 
tisement thus given to them. Press prosecu- 
tions, proscriptions and confiscations also 
became very frequent. The Bande matamm, 
the Jugantar and the Sandhyn,, a most intem- 
perate and scurrilous paper in Bengal, and 
several papers in the other provinces were sup- 
pressed. Mr. Tilak as Editor of the Makratta 
was sent to prison ; Bromho Bundhab Upadhya, 
Editor of the Sandhya^ died/ in hospital, and 


Mr. Aurobinda Gbose, the supposed Editor of 
the Bande mataravi sought refuge in French 
territory. Police-raids, honse-searcbes and 
espionage became the order of the day; while 
conferences and public meetings were forcibly 
broken up and suspended in many places, par- 
ticularly in Eastern Bengal. Even the Educa- 
tion Department so long held almost sacred in 
the estimation of the public was pressed into a 
secret service with the little barbarians ” in 
the schools as political suspects. Like the red 
rag to the bull, the innocent expression Bande 
mataram became almost intolerable to a 
certain class of officials. Some interpreted it 
to mean ‘ seize and beat the monkey,’ others 
suspected it to be a secret watchword for 
committing violence ; while in point of fact the 
harmless expression coined by a novelist more 
than a decade before meant nothing but — ^ I 
salute thee, my motherland,’ Even the sacred 
Qeeta was not spared, and in many a house- 
search where nothing incriminating could be 
laid hold on the Gfsta was eagerly seized and 
carried away as an importont find. The people 
became incensed and that was but natural. The 
Swadeshi-Boycott was rightly or wrongly 
started as the first open 'protest against this 
high-handed administration. But to kdd fuel 
to the fire the fanatical Mahomedan mass were 
incited by a class of designing people against 
the Hindus, and several eases of riot, pillage, 
desecration, sacrilege and outrage upon women 
took place in Eastern Bengal and the Punjab. 
People were not wanting even in official circle 
who exultantly cited these instances as a fore- 
taste of what might be in store for the Hindus 
if the strong hand of the Government were 
either withdrawn or even relaxed ; while the 
bureaucracy generally were not slow compla- 
cently to refer all these disturbances to the 
Swadeshi-Boycott movement and the “Na- 
tional Volunteers,” as if when that was said 
all was said against these acts of lawlessness. 
A suspicion arose in the minds of some people 
that all these were parts of a settled policy to 
put down the new spirit and that the Swadeshi 
movement was made only a scapegoat of that 
pfilicy. Impartial and independent officers were 
not, however, altogether wanting to speak out 
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tiie truth. In Enstern Bengal one Euroi>ean 
Magistrate, who is now a member of the 
Bengal Government, openly said that “ the 
Boycott was not the cause of the disturhan* 
ces,” as it could not possibly be since that 
movement inured more to the direct benefit 
of the poor low- class Mussalmans who formed 
the bulk of the weavers and shoemakers in the 
country ; while another Special Magistrate, a 
Maboraedan gentleman of culture and indepen- 
dence, trying a batch of these Mussalman riot- 
ers remarked in his judgment that *' there was 
not the least provocation for rioting ; the com- 
mon object of the- rioters was evidently to 
molest the Hindus.” In another case the same 
Magistrate observed “ The evidence adduced 
on the side of the prosecution shows that on 
the date of the riot the accused (a Mussalman) 
rend over a notice to a crowd of Mussalmans 
and told them that the Government and -the 
Nawab Bahadur of Dacca have passed orders 
to the efifeet that nobody would be punished 
for plundering and oppressing the Hindus. So, 
after the Kali’s image was broken by the Mus- 
salmans, the shops of the Hindu traders were 
also plundered.” Again another European 
Magistrate in his ‘report on another riot case 
wrote^ that “ some Mussalmans proclaimed by 
beat of drum that the Government has permit- 
ted them to loot the Hindus while in an 
abduction case the same Magistrate remarked 
that “ the outrages were due to an announce- 
ment that the Government had jiermitted the 
Mabomedans to marry Hindu widows in Nika 
form.” There was, however, yet another and a 
more disgraceful incident. In 1910 the Me- 
tropolis itself was in the hand of a Mussalman 
mob and for three days and nights the rich 
Marwari jewellers of the city were plundered 
with the Lieutenant-Governor himself at 
Belvedere and an indignant though power- 
less Viceroy at Government House. And what 
was still more disgraceful and demoralizing, the 
Lieutenant-Governor lost no time after the riot 
was over in coming out with a long winded 
rigmarole manifesto defending and whitewash- 
ing the police. That weak Governor, one of 
the best in the service, no doubt soon paid the 
penalty of bis weakness at the band of a strong 


Viceroy,; but the painful impassion produced 
in the mind of the community by these ind*’ 
dents bad its baneful effect. The true explan- 
ation, though not the real interpretation, of 
these harrowing disturbances was, however, to 
be found in what was called the “ Red Pamph- 
let,” which was written^ by a Mussalman and 
circulated broadcast among the Mabomedans 
of East Bengal. This inflammatory leaflet bod 
not the faintest allusion either to the Swadeshi 
or the Volunteer movement; but it deliberately 
incited the Mussalmans against the Hindus on 
racial and religious grounds and upon the 
supposed bias of Government in favour of 
Islam ; and strange, to say, that the man who 
preached this Jehad was tardily brought to 
trial long after the mischief bad been done and 
only bound down to keep the peace for one 
year ! While instances were not altogether 
rare where Hindus for writin;^ of less graver 
description were sentenced to transportation. 
No sensible Hindu of course believed in the 
so-called Government Orders, but the apparent 
bias of the local authorities naturally alienated 
the bulk of the Hindus who were chafing under 
a sense of unredressed wrongs if not actually' 
“ baruing with resentment.” All this was in 
Bengal ; while in the Punjab, six lawyers of 
position were placed on their trial at Rawal- 
pindi us political offenders who, according to 
the alarmist crowd of Sedition-mongers, bad by 
their inflammatory speeches incited violent 
riots. For six long months these respectable 
professional men were detained**Hi prison and 
ultimately they were all honourably accjuitted, 
the Special Magistrate trying the case holding 
that the evidence for the prosecution was 
“ suspicious if not fabricated.” 

It is a significant fact that these tactics 
were largely in evidence in the two provinces 
where the lower elements of the Mussalman 
population were in the majority. The attempts 
of the inferior officers of Government to white- 
wash tbemsekes and make their occupation 
smooth and easy by referring these disturban- 
ces to the leaders of the people, who wm 
nearly all Congressmen, constituted another 
blunder which went a long way towards alienat- 
ing the public, and people were not wknlipg 
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who actually argued that if the popularjeaders 
could be accused of inciting one community to 
commit disturbances, with equal propriety the 
local officials could be charged with indirectly 
fomenting violence among the other comm- 
unity. The natural leaders of the two comm- 
unities and indeed the upper classes of both 
throughout maintained their longstanding 
friendly relation in the least unaffected by 
these disturbances. If the volumes of confi- 
dential reports and cypher messages which 
came very largely into use at this period could 
see the light of day it might be possible to 
make a fair apportionment of the responsibili- 
ties of the situation, thus created, between the 
bureaucracy and the people ; but to all out- 
ward appearances the former made a grievouH 
mistake in making an indiscriminate attack 
upon all the parties affected — the masses and 
the classes, the aristocracy and the gentry — 
and the moderates and the extremists. They 
were all' made the common target of official 
criticisms and subjected to one sweeping con- 
dehination. In the Swadeshi movement the 
Mahomedans were actively associated with the 
Hindus in several places ; but they generally 
received a differential treatment. Anyhow the 
tension between the Hindus and the bureau- 
cracy became strained almost to the breaking 
point and even sober, im})artiul Mahomedans 
were not wholly wanting who felt that the 
policy of divide and rule could hardly have been 
extended more openly or more aggre.*^sively in 
certain direeUon. A number of thoughtless 
but impressionable young men were taken off 
their feet under the influence of some violent 
speeches and writings of a few enthusiasts and 
these running amock committed several dast- 
ardly outrages which furnished the Government 
with a legitimate excuse for a series of repres- 
sive measures unheard of in this country since 
the dark days of the mutiny. Vhe grim 
spectre of anarchism at last reared its head in a 
country noted for its piety and everscrupulous 
tenderness even for the insects and the worms. 
Secret murders and assassinations took place 
in towns as well as villages and some secret 
societies for the commission of crimes were also 
discovered in the country. In panic the bufe- 


aucracy, fanned by a hysterical press^ cried 
out that the country was on the verge of a 
mutiny. At this critical situation the Indian 
National Congress and its members rendered a 
service to the State as well as to the country 
which in the heat of passion and prejudice 
may not have been properly recognised by 
either ; but which the impartial future histo- 
rian of this gloomy period will be bound un* 
' grudgingly to record. In a strong adverse 
current the natural leaders of the people as 
represented in the Congress stood firm and by 
their example as well as their influence kept 
the public under control. Not a few of them 
on critical occasions flung themselves boldly 
in the midst of seething disturbances and where 
the police failed with their regulation lathies 
succeeded in maintaining peace and order by 
their moving sympathy and persuasive elo- 
quence. But for the firmness arid the restraining 
influence of the Congress and the much-ahused 
Congressmen the country might have been 
involved in a much wider and a more serious 
conflagration. If they were unable to do more, 
it was more on account of want of confidence 
in them than any want of earnestness on their 
part. Unfortunately, however, all the reward 
that they earned for their services was unfaerit- 
ed calumnies and aspersions on the one hand 
and wanton insults and opprobrium on the 
other, and when all was over, the bureaucracy 
indulged in mutual admiration of the valour, 
tact and resourcefulness of its members in hav- 
ing successfully averted the repetition of a 
second chapter of the affairs of 1858. 

Unrest had no doubt reached an acute stage 
and the deadly spirit of anarchism and lawless- 
ness was undoubtedly stalking the streets of 
cities and towns even in broad daylight ; and 
it was also true that the situation became such 
as not only to justify but also to make it in- 
cumbent upon a civilized Government to take 
stringent measures for the preservation of 
peace and order and for the security of life and 
property. No one could reasonably complain 
of any legitimate and adequate measure that 
Government might adopt for the suppression 
of these heinous crimes. The difference lay 
only in the means and methods employed. 
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Measures were iatrodnoed which made no dis* 
tinotion between the innocent many and the 
guilty few and in their operation the guilty 
and the innocent were involved in on,e oonfu* 
sion. In fact, in some cases the rigours of 
these bad laws were visited mostly upon the 
peaceful citizens, while the criminals escaped 
scot-free. For instance, in the case of the 
Press Lows the people were perfectly at a loss 
to understand how the muzzling of a public 
press could help either in the suppression or 
in the detection of the dark deeds of the 
anarchist who moved in secret, hatched his 
plans in secret and carried them out in secret. 
In a situation like this the forces of public 
opinion should have been rallied oq the side of 
the bureaucracy ; but they were simply alien- 
ated. It was complained, not without some 
show of reason, that the people withheld 
their co-operation from the Government ; but 
it was evidently overlooked that Government 
itself made hearty co operation practically im- 
possible. Sentiments are often reciprocal, and 
it is confidence that begete confidence. When 
the Government evidently distrusted the peo- 
ple and was busy continuously forging fetters 
for them without* distinction it was idle to 
expect any active co-operation from the people. 
It is always a bad policy to burn the candle at 
both ends. 

Anarchism was soon followed by another 
serious crime — Robbery. The truth, however, 
seemed to be that a section of the bureaucracy 
were unable to divest themselves of their erro- 
neous impression that both anarchism and rob- 
bery were the outward manifestations of an 
undercurrent of treason. It has been truly 
observed that when John Bull begins to sus- 
pect, be generally begins at the wrong end and 
that even when the other end forces itself upon 
his attention he refuses to retrace his step. A 
little reflection would have shewn that the real 
objective of the anarchist and the robber in 
this country has been the police, the approver 
and the witness and in one case only it was 
also the Magistrate in a criminal trial. None 
but an anarchist need defend anarchism. The 
anarchist is the common enemy of God^ind 
man and in every age and every climate 


* civilized humanity has refused to reco^ise 
the brotherhood of the secret murderer arid 
the dastardly assassin. But anarchism is not 
one of those tropical diseases which a European 
need study and investigate in a tropical coun- 
try at the expense of a tropical people. Its 
therapeutics ought to be well known to him. 
Anarchism like plague has undeniably been 
imported into this country, one from the Par 
East and the other from the West. They were 
the unavoidable concomittants of free trade and 
free communication, and it is the characteris- 
tic of both that wherever they find their way 
they come to stay until the poison has spent 
itself. A civilized Government is no doubt 
bound to fight out both ; but in either case the 
operation should be carefully confined to the rat 
and not indiscriminately extended to the cat 
and thfi kite as well. No sensible man will 
burn the curtain to get rid of the bug. In this 
country, however, laws are sometimes made 
more with a view to make the administration 
easier than to meet the actual necessities of a 
situation. The laws of rioting, of accomplices 
and of conspiracy, all woven with the imagin- 
ary thread of a legal fiction, are So many ’ 
arbitrary inventions for running the admiriis- 
tration on convenient lines though at consid- 
erable sacrifice of the best interests of justice* 
and fairness, not to speak of the individual 
rights of free citizenship. One false step im- 
perceptibly lends to another and the law per- 
mitting, for the ends of justice in extreme . 
cases, the conversion of an flffender to a 
witness has in recent years been carried too 
far, particularly in the so-called political trialS, 
at the instance of a police as notorious for'its 
inefficiency as for its corruption. The practice 
has assumed the proportion of such a scandal 
as to attract the notice of Parliament and a 
proposal is actually on foot to amend the law 
on the subject. The anarchists in this country 
will generally be found associated with gangs 
of robbers and* secret assassins with no ulterior 
political object in view. They are a revised 
edition of the Tkiu]9 and Ooondaha of a previ- 
ous generation 'with this difference that th^ 
have ascended a little higher in the scale of 
society and have taken to more refified wea- 
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pons of destruction. Whatever their, means 
and methods may be, their aim generally is 
the police and the approver, — the man who 
manipulates evidence against them and the 
man who either betrays their secrets, or secure- 
ly perjures himself against them. To invest 
these pests of society with the title of politi- 
cal offenders is to inspire them with an idea 
of false martyrdom and to indirectly set a 
premium upon lawlessness. 

It has been pointed out that the unrest in 
India cannot logically be traced to a really 
seditious or treasonable movement in the coun- 
try. It is the visible manifestation of a deep- 
seated and wide-spread discontent which has 
gradually accumulated through years of un- 
sympathetic bureaucratic administration and 
which in its latest development is only a 
rigorous though ill-advised protest against that 
administration. It may be dimffection ; but 
with due deference to the Indian Legislature 
and the Indian .Judges it is neither Sedition 
nor Treason. The origin and growth of this 
unrest and the causes underlying it may be 
summed up as follows: — 

The extremely slow and over-cautious move- 
ment of the Grovernment and its inability to 
keep pace with the general advancement of the 
^people to which it at the same time largely 
contributed may be regarded as the primary 
cause of the deplorable tension that has arisen 
between the two parties. The termination of the 
misrule of the East India Company at the end 
of a great military rising and with the estab- 
lishment of a settled Government directly 
under the Grown marks a turning point in the 
history of British rule in India. .The Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858 following a drastic 
change in the Government filled the people’s 
mind with ardent hope of not only peace and 
prosperity but also of steady progress and con- 
solidation of their political rights And privi- 
leges as British citizens. Peace was restored 
and justice was firmly established ; but the 
free citizenship was still with-held from them. 
On the whole, the Government up to 1898 
was no doubt a progressive one ; but its motion 
was so slow that for all practical purposes the 
people 'regarded it as a fixed body and its 


immobility became a byword in the country. 
A complete generation passed away and every 
reform from time to time proposed or promised 
proved a source of fresh dislappointment ; while 
the occasional shortening of their tether in one 
direction or another made the people coniple* 
tely distrustful of the administration. This 
want of confidence led to misunderstanding, and 
misunderstanding to irritation and discontent. 

The next cause which more than any other 
aggravated the situation, was the racial distinc- 
tion manifested in the administration of crimin- 
al justice. From the trial of Maharajah 
Nund (^oomar down to the latest prosecution 
of a European upon a charge of murder of a 
native of the country the people were never 
able to divest themselves of the belief that there 
was invariably a galling failure of justice in 
cases between Indians and Europeans. Apart 
from the numerous cases oT indigo planters and 
ten planters, there was hardly to be found a 
single instance where a European, whether a 
soldier or a civilian, voluntarily causing the 
death of a defenceless Indian did not escape 
with the payment of a fine not exceeding 
rupees one hundred only, the usual scale being 
fifty. A man dragging a live fish or breaking 
the legs of a crab was sometimes fined its. 50 
and the spectacle of a European causing the 
death of a human being and the penalty being 
the same amount was neither edifying nor 
conducive to cordial relations between the gov- 
erning classes and the governed however fragile 
and enlarged the Indian spleen might he. The 
Fuller Minute of Lord Lytton, the Resolutions 
of Lord Curzon in the cases of the Rangoon 
and Sialkote battalions and the firoceedings of 
the O’Hara case in Bengal may be read to form 
only an imperfect estimate of the depth of 
feeling with which the people generally regard- 
ed these cases between Indians and Europeans, 
and what was still more regrettable, men were 
not altogether wanting who would quote old 
Mann to justify these proceedings at the pre- 
.sent day. 

The third and immediate cause of the, unrest 
must be referred to the reactionary pplicy 
whteh asserted itself in the counsels of the 
Empire in recent years. It has been truly 
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remarked by Mr. Henry Nevinson that “ al- 
though no hard-and-fast line can be drawn in 
history, the arrival of Lord Curzon as Viceroy 
on December 30, 1898, marks a fully strong 
and natural division.” During the forty years 
that elapsed between 1858 and 1898 the Gov- 
ernment in its oscillatory motion going back- 
wards and forwards on the whole marked a 
steady though slow progress. It was I.ord 
Curzon who set back the hand of the clock 
and reversed the policy into a complete retro- 
grade one. It may be that he was in his own 
way right in thinking that the policy of 1858 
was wrong; but that policy having been ac- 
cepted and worked upon for nearly half a 
century with the fullest consciousness of its 
• ultimate results, Lord Curzon was himself in 
the wrong in trying to change it at this dis- 
tance of time when the people had outgrown 
the old system, and as I^ord Macaulay had fully 
anticipated, were with the expansion of their 
minds, aspiring to institutions, rights and 
privileges with which that policy had naturally 
inspired their minds. It was too late. This 
retrograde j)olicy which sharply manifested 
itself in almost every branch of the adminis- 
tration and which was received with a chorus 
of ap[flause by a notoriously Conservative 
bureaucracy supjjorted by an equally Conserva- 
tive Press gave a rude shock to the popular 
mind and the discontent which had long been 
brewing in the country burst into a flame. 
Lord Curzon evidently struck by the magni- 
tude of this discontent attempted to throw the 
responsibility on his successor saying that there 
was no disturbance so long as be was in this 
counlry ; but the popular verdict was unani- 
mous that it was his policy which set the house 
on fire, though he was just lucky enough in 
successfully making his escape before the 
smoking fire blazed out. 

The repressive policy which Lord INIinto 
adopted to cope with a situation for which he 
was not himself responsible, was a mistaken 
remedy and served only to aggravate the situ- 
ation, ‘The various measures with which he 
sought to restore peace and order in the 
country the appearance more of a neWly 
conquered territory than of a settled country. 
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4'he suppression of free speeoE}, the mozzliog 
of the press, espionage, house-searches and 
police surveillance from which even the most 
respected in the land were not exempted, 
became the order of the (Jay ; while quite an 
army of C. I. D. officers mostly recruited from 
among the refuse society and who acted 
more as spies than as detectives made the 
situation still more intolerable and completely 
alienated the public. 

A fifth cause underlying the unrest was the 
supposed policy of stirring up racial jealousy 
and setting one class against another in the 
administration of the country. That policy 
was once tried in favour of the Hindus and 
against the Mussalmans at an early period of 
tile British rule and was again repeated now 
only the order being reverseci. Whether in the 
public sei;vices, or in the Municipal and Local 
Boards, or in the Legislative Councils, the 
people perceived the working of this racial bias 
and although the Government was not alto- 
gether without some justification in certain 
cases, the majority of the people were not slow 
to attribute i(s actions to the working of a 
settled policy. 

The overbearing avid imperious conduct of 
the bureaucracy was also not a little Responsible 
for the growth of this unrest. Kvery one cried 
peace when very few by their act and conduct 
contributed towards peace. There was more 
talk than act of living sympathy between the 
local authorities and the people; while as to 
mutual trust and confidence botlT sides were 
aware that they were simply conspicuous by 
their absence. In fact, to such an extent was * 
official suspicion carried that it sometimes 
.interfered with natural affection and violently 
disturbed domestic relationship. Cases 'weile 
neither few nor far between where brothers 
were forced to break up from brothers and 
fathers from their sons. While such was the 
state of things enforced by the condition of the 
services, the feeling of discontent naturally 
grew from day to day and spread from family 
to family. 

Another cause which has largely contri- 
buted to -the growth of this unrest was the 
constant and systematic flouting of public 
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opinion by the authorities in this country.* 
The practice of treating Indian public opinion 
with perfect indifference and of running counter 
to such opinion on almost all questions of 
public importance was often carried to such 
irritating extent that the average people came 
to regard it as part of a settled policy. Indeed 
bitter experience had shown that to anticipate 
the decision of Government in any important 
question, one had only to spin out all con-‘ 
ceivable arguments against the trend of public 
opinion and the result of such a process seldom 
turned out to be incorrect. This not infre- 
quently led cynical publicists sarcastically to 
suggest that the engine should be reversed and 
that the very opposite of what the people 
wanted should he the theme of the ])ublic 
platform and of the public press. Public 
censure of an officer often acted as passport 
to his advancement and instances were neither 
few nor far between where the sharp criticism 
of the acts of an unpopular officer happened 
to he met by his almost immediate promotion. 
The popularity of an officer counted only for 
disqualification. All this was said to be due 
to the fetish of official prestige. The prestige 
of -a Government is no doubt its most valuable 
asset; but true prestige does not consist in 
riding rough-shod over public opinion and in 
inspiring dread into public mind, but in secur- 
ing the allegiance and approbation of the 
popular voice and in enlisting the confidence 
and co-operation of the people. It is despotism 
that trusts ^n its iron will ; but a constitu- 
tional government is always founded upon the 
•bed-rock of popular ideas and sentiments. 

* . * 

The last cause which aggravated the unrest 
must be traced to the intemperate writings 
and wild vapourings of a section of the people, 
who found ample opportunities in the unsym- 
pathetic attitude of the authoritiel to foment 
the irritation which rankled in the minds 
of the public. 

Whether this ugly development was due to 
bureaucratic methods or to a malignant growth 
in the body politic, or to the Vconomic condi- 
tion of a certain class of population, its appear- 
ance was undoubtedly a grave menace to 


society and a serious obstacle to orderly pro- 
gress. Whatever might be the true genesis 
of these sporadic instances of moral depravity, 
the question still remained to be considered 
whether general repression was the proper 
remedy even in view of a possible outbreak of 
such a malady.' The true remedy for anarchy, 
say.s Burke, is conciliation and not coercion ; 
for coercion however drastic always leaves room 
for coercing again. If therefore these disturb- 
ances were no more than abnormal develop- 
ments of crimes, the arm of the ordinary law 
of land was surely long and strong enough to 
reach and put down these criminals ; but if 
on the other hand they were connected with 
any political condition in the country, the 
remedy n])p]ied was singularly inHpj)ropri- 
ate. The first manifestation of this unrest 
was admittedly political and the present condi- 
tion of the country amply illustrates the truth 
, of Burke's dictum. It has been admitted even 
by Sir Valentine ('hirol that the Indian politi- 
cal atmosphere has been largely cleared ujj by 
the inauguration of a policy of conciliation, 
which had been so darkly clouded by a policy 
of repression. If Lord Curzon was primarily 
responsible for the outbreak, two methods 
were open to his successors to deal With it, 
and both the method® were tried one after 
the other. I^ord Minto was advised to resort 
to repression, and he tried it to the fullest 
extent, but failed ; while l^ord Ifardinge took 
to the other method of conciliation and at 
once succeeded. That is a practical demon- 
stration whose visible result can neither 
be disputed nor ignored. A question, how- 
ever, still arises, — has the unrest been com- 
pletely dissipated and do we now live in 
perfect sunshine ? Are the people and the 
bureaucracy fully reconciled, and is there no 
cause for further anxiety ? In justice to truth 
and frankness these unpleasant questions must 
be answered in the negative. Undoubtedly the 
situation has vastly improved ; but in spite of 
the prevailing calm and cheering signs of 
peace all round there is the sore still rankling 
in the bosom of both the bureaucracy and the 
people. The loud talk of official sympathy, 
with which the official documents and utteran- 
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ces resound and which for aught we know, 
may be perfectly genuine and undefiled at its 
fountain-source, seem^ however to touch the 
heart of the country very lightly. The tension 
between the executive officers and the educated 
community is not yet relaxed to an appreci- 
able extent; while in some places the habit of 
distrust and suspicion and the dogging of the 
innocents seem to be still in operation. The 
policy has no doubt changed ; but the practice 
has not fully moved out of its old groove. The 
repressive measures still stand on the statute 
book, while occasional reminders are not alto- 
gether wanting to apprise the public that there 
is no intention of even treating them as dead 
letters. The higher officials have no doubt 
become in many places more polite and courte- 
ous ; bui it seems extremely doubtful if any 
real cordiality has been established between 
the official heirarchy and the leaders of public 
opinion in the country. Even the serene 
atmosphere of the legislative assemblies is not 
sometimes tree from the flying dusts of the 
streets. If the situation is to be radically and 
permanently improve<l mere superficial treat- 
ment must not be depended on and a more 
searching enquiry should be made into the real 
caused of discontent and a genuine effort made 
to remove them root and branch, though it 
may involve some sacrifice and a little loss of 
official prestige. 

As regards the remedy it should be borne in 
mind that although every doctor, and specially 
the authorized house-surgeon in a hospital, is 
entitled to his own prescription, the disease 
really requires but one treatment, and that no 
surgeon however skilful should resort to Ciusa- 
rian operation until all the ordinary rules of 
midwifery have failed. If the most drastic 
methods hitherto employed have failed to pro- 
duce the desired result, there must be other 
methods which ought at least to have a fair 
trial. And above all, a correct diagnosis of 
the situation should be attempted without any 
bias or prejudice. There are, as has been 
pointed out by an eminent authority, a number 
of forces at work in the Indian polity at the 
present moment which must be so reguftted 
and co-ordinated that their re.sultant force may 


• make fpr progress on the Hop of least resist- 
ance or friction. These forces are, — 1st, the 
Parliament, the central body, from' which all 
the other forces radiate and to which all powers, 
when once created, are supposed to gravitate 
and it is the ultimate authority controlling the 
entire system ; 2iidly, the Secretary of State 
or the Minister for India, the seat of parlia- 
mentary power, who bolds all the threads of the 
Indian administration in his hand and directs 
all its operations from Whitehall, being nomin- 
ally responsible to Parliament ; Srdly, the 
Viceroy and the Government of India, the 
lever which, with the assistance of the local 
administrations like so many flywheels, works 
the entire machinery on the spot ; 4thiy, the 
Anglo-Indian Bureaucracy, a compact hierarchy 
dominating the entire administration from 
top to ^ottom and mounting guard over every 
passage and avenue leading to the inner sanc- 
tuary of that administration ; dthly, the Indian 
People as represented by the Indian National 
Congress, the howling pariah dog that barks out 
the thief all night to receive in the morning 
occasional lashes for disturbing the master’s 
sleep with a few crumbs from the refuse of the * 
morning and the evening meals as the reward 
of his thankless, gratuitous services, and fithly 
and lastly, the growing spirit of crimes and 
lawlessness, the anarchist and the robber, a 
direct challenge to force no. 4, which being 
primarily responsible for exercising this evil 
spirit is now unable to bottle it and ill its just 
endeavour to control it largely, itends towards 
general mischief though in a different direction. 

To pursue these points a little further, th^ 
first is no donbt the highest and the most im- 
portant of these forces ; but it travels such an 
immense distance and passes through so many 
media that its real power is better understood 
than felt in this country. The parliamentary 
control over Indian affairs was considerably 
weakened after the transfer of the sovereignty 
of the country to the Crown, and it would 
perhaps be no great exaggeration to say that 
it has gradually been reduced almost to a 
vanishing point. “ The nearer the Church the 
farther from faith,” is a trite old saying which 
seems to apply with equal force to the great 
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Mother of Parliii^ments as any other institution ; 
for as far as India is concerned that august 
body now sits almost quiescent like the great 
cosmic force in Hindu philosophy which is 
supposed to have exijjtence without action and 
con.sciousnes8 without volition, a mere silent 
witness to the wonderous • creation around, 
which however cannot go on without its meta- 
physical existence. Instances are not wanting 
where this supreme authority has been not only 
treated with scant courtesy, but its solemn 
decision also over-ruled with perfect impunity 
by authorities admittedly subordinate to it. 
This has a very unwholesome effect upon 
Indian minds which regard the British Parlia- 
ment as a palladium of justice and the final 
arbiter of the Empire’s fate. « # # 

At the bar of the House the Indian bureaucracy 
should be ordinarily considered as put^npon its 
trial; but the position is more often than not re- 
versed, the bureaucracy appearing as the prosecu- 
tor and a totally .unrepresented people as the 
accused, and the judgment of the House gene- 
rally goes ex parte against them. Tlie general 
result of questions and debates in Parliament 
regarding matters Indian, therefore, produces a 
very unfavourable impression upon the people, 
who are thus not unnaturally driven to the 
conclusion that there is hardly any remedy 
against the .vagaries of the Executive out in 
this country. The first step toward any im- 
provement of the present situation would, 
therefore, he for Parliament to assume greater 
control over ^he Indian administration and to 
exercise closer supervision over its maiiage- 
"ment. The theory of the “ man on the spot ” 
has been carried to extravagant excess and it is 
high time that it were ihorougldy revised. 

The'Secretary of State is the real seat of- 
power under the present arrangement, lie is 
assisted by a Council of 9 to 15 retired veterans 
of the service ; but he is in practif e, though 
not under the statute, a perfect autocrat, 
although one of the greatest autocrats that 
India has ever seen since the days of Aurangzeb 
has at last openly confessed that ‘‘ anything 
which has a suspicion of autocracy in a case 
like that of India” should be carefully avoided 
aoiil.be humbly submitted to the House that in 
][ndia autocracy would not bnly be a blunder, 


but almost a crime.” That crime however has 
been an outstanding feature of the Indian ad- 
ministration since the battle of Plassey. The 
India Council is mostly composed of a number 
of retired Anglo-Indian. oflScials grown grey in 
Anglo-Indian prejudices and strongly saturated 
with the instincts and traditions of an almost 
irresponsible Anglo-Indian autocracy. The 
first Congress in 1885 urged for the abolition 
of this Council which only worked for mischief 
by stiffening the Secret arj' of State against any 
substantial reform of the Indian administra- 
tion, and five years after, the sixth Congress 
also repeated the charge. The only change 
that has since taken place in the constitution 
of this Council is the introduction of two Indian 
members into it by Lord JMorley without 
howeverany statutory recognition. Lord (’rewe 
attempted to give this improvement the force 
of a legal provision and make it a i)ermanent 
feature of the institution ; but Lord Crewe’s 
India Council Bill of 1914 has been rejected 
by the Hou-e of liOrds. The Bill was not a 
measure of perfection ; but yet it cmdained 
some germs of reform which once accepted 
might have in future years paved the way to- 
wards popularizing the Council of the Secre- 
tary of State. ^ 

Thus a great o])]»ortuiiity has been lost for the 
improvement of the real seat of power in the 
administration of the country, which may not 
recur within another decade. Whenever that 
opportunity comes, it shall be India’s case, 
that although the Viceroy and the Government 
of India should never be subordinated to any 
member or department of the India C!ouncil, 
the constitution of tlmt Council should be 
materially altered, .so that not le.ss than one- 
third of its members may be Indians, another 
third taken from among tried politicians in 
England totally unconnected with the Indian 
admini.^trntion and the rest selected from 
among a certain class of retired Anglo-Indian 
officials of experience. Thus there will be 
one section of the Council faithfully represent- 
ing the Indian view, another section th,e view 
of the bureaucracy, while the third will hold 
ih&> balance evenly between the two. The 
present arrangement under which the ebureau- 
cracy has an overwhelming prepondrance in 
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that Council practically silting in judgnient 
over its own actions may be convenient for the 
administration, * but can never be good for 
the people. II. is not enough that the real 
seat of power is just; but it is also necessary 
that its justice should be felt and understood 
in this country and. its people inspired with 
confidence in the justice of the administration. 

Then comes the Viceroy, the supreme head 
of all the local administrations and the real 
representative of I he Crown on the spot. He 
is generally a Hritish statesman of distinction 
and comes out to India apparently without 
any bias or prejudice. But once he assumes 
office he finds himself i.soJated, or more correct- 
ly speaking, hemmed in on all sides by bureau- 
cratic influences which it is his duty to 
control, but to which, he is often bound to 
succumb. Experience is no doubt n valuable 
asset in every worldly concern ; but keen 
insight and sound judornent based upon a dis- 
passionate survey of both sides of a que^tion 
are of far greater imjiortaiice towards tlje success 
of a great adiniiiistralion. An exaggera1(;d 
importance seems always to have been utlaebed 
to local knowledge both in regard to tlie 
Council of the Secretary of State as well as the 
Executive Council of the Governor- General ; 
but in both these cases it is apparently over- 
looked that local knowledge niul experience 
may often be a bundle of prejudices begotten 
of one-sided study of the people and the country, 
of natural pride of superiority, as well ns of the 
bias of jealousy and selfishness, h'amiliarily 
often breeds contempt, while class interest 
eoinetiines unconsciously magnifies oiir precon- 
ceived notions and ideas. that the man 
on Ibe spot’* has his advantages a.s well as his 
disadvantages. Nature has its counterpoise in 
all its arrangements, and so long ns the 
Council of the Governor-General, no less than 
that of the Secretary of Slate, is not well pro- 
portioned and evenly balanced in its bureau- 
cratic as well as popular influences, the best 
intentioned and the strongest of Viceroys must 
fail to give eflfecfc to liis noblest ideals and pro- 
jects, and the legitimate aspirations of the 
people must remain indefinitely postponed •re- 
sulting inevitably in irritation and discontent. 
If the administration is to be popularized as a 
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^ means to secure the real co-operation of the 
people and thereby shift a portion of the res- 
ponsibility as well as its unpopularity from the 
Government to the people, the overwhelming 
preponderance of the bureaucracy in the 
Government of India as well as in the Ijooal 
Governments, must be reduced^toa minimum. 

The fourth power of the State, the bureau- 
cracy, is the real power felt and understood by 
the people in everyday life in this country. By 
it the entire weight of the administration is 
measured and its quality both in tone and 
character determined. The theory of efficiency 
has of recent years been carried to extravagant 
excess, re.iiueing the administration to a lifeless 
machinery without the initiative of any sentient 
being. And the working of this machinery is 
entirely vested in"one train of officials all of 
whom jy‘e cast in one mould, trained in one 
uniform standnid and all revolving as it were 
on a common axis and regulated by a common 
impulse. Their discipline is exact and praise- 
worthy and their cohesion almost metallic. 
It seems impossible to touch this train at any 
one |>oint without an instantaneous response 
being transmitted throughout the entire sys- 
tem. 8uch a system no doubt secures smoort,b- 
ness of routine work and uniformity in its out- 
turn ; bub can hardly be progressive. Its 
powder of resistance to innovation is both 
natural and enormous. # # # 

The centralization of all authority in one 
particular service has a distinct fendency 
towards creating* a rigid official ^*aste system, 
which like all caste systems presents a 
dead wall’ against any change and work% 
only for mi.«chief. The result is, that 'as 
the bureaucracy generally looks with disfavour 
upon any proposal of reform advanced T)y the 
people, so tlie people view with distrust any 
measure inaugurated by the bureaucracy. The 
first step towards effecting a cordial rapjwoachr 
incut between the two, must therefore be to 
strike a golden* mean where each may meet 
the other halfway, and this can only be done 
by breaking down the official caste sy.*^tem 
which is rapidly crystallizing itself and gradu- 
ally alienating the people from the Govern- 
ment. The subject forms the crucial point of 
the administration and will be more fully 
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dealt with in a.separate chapter. , < 

The next great force is that of public opi- 
nion as represented by the Indian National 
Congress to which the Moslem League is also 
rapidly converging. . Fox Popnli Vox Dei may 
not be fully true of a subject people in a 
dependency; but no G-overnmeiit however 
strong or despotic can afford completely to 
ignore public opinion in the matter of its ad- 
ministration. The voice of the people may not 
be sometimes wise ; but it may often he irre- 
sistible ; and to keep it within reasonable 
bounds it becomes necessary to conciliate it 
by sympathy instead of exasperating it by show 
of violence or open disregard. Public opinion 
in this country is not yet sufficiently vigorous 
to assert itself; but it is gaining strength 
every day both in volume as well as intensi- 
ty and is sufficiently pretty strong not to be 
treated as an altogether negligible quantity. 

A regular tug of war in which the people pull in 
one way and a close bureaucracy in another, 
may, he an exciting trial of strength ; but it 
always acts as a dead weight to progress and 
orderly Grovernment ; while persistent Houting 
of -public opinion must inevitably let loose 
forces of disorder in society. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
sixth and -the last force — the force of 
disorder and lawlessness. Without entering 
into any discussion as to the origin of 
this ugly develojirnent and without making 
any attempt towards an apportionment of the 
responsibility of the situation between the 
people and the bureaucracy, it may be pointed 
out that this new phase is as mudh a slur upon 
the administration as it is upon the character 
of the ‘people themselves The sinister 8[)irit 
of heinous crimes seems not to have wholly died 
out and sporadic cases of assassination and 
robbery are still reported from difffrent parts 
of the country. They are mostly actuated 
either by motives of self-preservation, private 
grudge, or avarice; but what is most deplorable 
is, that they are not confined to the habitual 
criminal population of the country. People 
who happen to belong to poor but respectable 
families and who have some pretension to 


education also, have been drawn into these 
dark and dismal ways, while even schoolboys 
in some places appear to have been inveigled 
to join their ranks under false hopes and 
absurd misrepresentations. This is a most 
distressing phase of the situation. Various 
attempts have been made for the protection of 
these boys. Education has been officialized, 
schools have been barricaded and schoolboys 
segregated and placed under surveillance. 
Under the ban of political association these 
boys have been completely dissociated from 
healthy public influence with the result that 
they now deem themselves sometimes absolved 
even from their natiltal allegiance to their 
parents. It is the trite old story of from 
the frying-pan into the fire.” To save the 
youths of the country from the hands of the 
much talked of political agitators these inno- 
cents have been driven into the folds of desper- 
ate criminals. It is however no use crying 
over spilt milk and abusing one another. 
Attempts should be made in all earnestness to 
eradicate the evil, even the latent germs of 
which unless carefully weeded out, are bound 
to grow and spread like a catching contagion. 
Of all the difliculties in practical life the 
greatest is perhaps that of admitting cKir own 
errors and divesting ourselves of our prejudi- 
ces- The methods hitherto adopted for dealing 
with this new spirit of crimes have admittedly 
not succeeded, yet there seems to be no dis- 
position to try other methods. Of the forces 
mentioned above, the first, second, third and 
the fifth should be combined and arrayed 
against the fourth and the sixth, both of which 
make for mischief though in diflerent lines. 
The true remedy for the situation does not lie 
in new inventions, but in proper control and 
regulation of the forces that are already in 
existence. It is no doubt the comirion object 
of all the other forces to put down the last; 
but the operation is left entirely to the discre- 
tion of one, {.6., the fourth, while the other 
forces stand almost paralysed. Public opinion 
is wholly discounted except for the purpose 
of abuse, and the controlling powers are practi- 
caHy led by that one force which dominates 
the entire administration. 



The World’s Tribute to Belgium.* 


THE ARCHBISHOP OP CANTERBURY:--Then 
the story of Belgium's steo4fastne88 to her plighted 
word of honour, and her tireless resistance to high- 
handed wrong- a resistance sustained with unconquerable 
courage in face of ruthless and overwhelming force— 
will become one of the golden pages of the world s 
history. « 

H. H. THE AGA KHAN :--Hod Belgiiim been guided 
byoonsiderations of materialhood and immediate interest 
she should have accepted the Kaiser’s promise not to 
molest or injure if he was allowed an undisputed passage 
to the French frontier for his troops. But this easy and 
inglorious course was not contemplated even for a mo- 
ment. Belgium unhesitatingly chose the path of honour 
and duty and made an irreparable saerifiee of material 
good and moral glory. This undying record of a great 
refusal has appealed to the best traditions and senti- 
ments of Moslems in India, whose history affords many 
stirring examples of readiness to lose all, even life it- 
self, for honour and duty. 

THE RT. HON. ARTHUR J. BAIiFOURr-The 
weakness of the victim, the justice of her cause, the 
greatness of her sufforings, and her unconquerable 
soul, have moved the wonder and pity of the world, 

HIS EXCELLENCY KAT8UNOSKE INOUYE:— 
In .Tapan where chivalry and patriotism reigns, Belgium’s 
heroic defence has greatly aroused the sympathy of her 
people, and we join in the hope that her flag, adorned 
anew with glory, will in no distant future bo floating 
again triumphantly throughout her dominion. 

THE RT. HON. SIR EDWARD GREY, Barf 
Love cii liberty and independence is not crushed by 
oppression and force, but sot off by courage and sufforing 
becomes an inspiration to its own generation and is 
exalted to an imperishable place in history. 

LORD HARDINGE, VICEROY OF INDIA No 
nation has regarded with greater abhorrence than India 
the series of crime committed by Germans against their 
peaceful Belgian brothers. With the deep sympathy, 
felt for them by the people of India in this hour of 
sorrow, is coupled their admiration of the gallant resist- 
ance of their army against the heaviest odds. May they 
be comforted by the thought that their sacrifioes. will 
not have been in vain when the oppressors of the weak 
have boon flnjilly overthrown. India \vill never rest till 
Belgium’s wrongs have been avenged. 

THE MARQUESS OF CREWE:-- Saluting with deep 
respect the gallant Belgians and their noble sovereign, 
wo reflect that never in the world’s history has any nation, 
with so slender a pretence of reason, been subjected to 
outrage so cruel and so deliberate as that which has lately 
stirred the blood of oivilised mankind. 

JOHN REDMOND There is no nation in the world 
which has been more profoundly touched than Ireland 
by the extraordinary gallantry of the Belgian people and 
tbeir bcave sovereign. 

* Selections taken from “ King Albert's Book ” 
by Mr. Hall Caine, and published by the ** Daily Tele- 

graph,” London* 


EARL CURZON OP KEDLE8TON:— For her 
fortitude she has paid the penalty of a suffering unequal- 
led in modern history, inflicted by en enemy, to whose 
cruelty ancient history scarcely affords a parallel. 

FREDERIC HARRISON:— In all modern history 
there is no example of a martyrdom by a whole nation 
— so cruel— so generous— so valiant. When Franoe, 
Britain, Russia shall have crushed out this oonspiraoy 
against humanity, when militarism is extinct in Germany 
—extinct for ever in the world— whatever may have been 
the victories and the achievements of the allies— still 
for all time, the heroism of the Belgian people who 
** first boro the brunt of the terrible mede ” (as the ators 
would stiy at Athens) will stand highest in the record of 
valour. 

THE RT. HON. D.WID LLOYD GEORGE.— This 
unfortunate country js now overwhelmed by the barbarian 
flood ; but when the sanguinary deluge subsides Belgium 
will emerge a great and a glorious land which every 
lover of liberty will honour, and every tyrant henceforth 
shun. *■ 

VISCOUNT BRYCE: -All honour to the Belgian 
King and tho Belgian people. No King, and no nation, 
not even the oldest and strongest nation, has shown more 
dignity and gallantry than Belgium, which is amongst 
youngest and the sinaltost in area of European states. 

NORMAN AN G E LL: — Belgium has done this great 
service for all of us : she has shown how great a little « 
country may be and how little a great one may become. 
She has shown that the real nobility of patriotism ie not 
a matter of wide territory of political power and does 
not need to be nourished by these things ; while the 
action of Germany towards Belgium has shown that 
power and size may well destroy all tha( makes partriot- 
ism worth while. 

SIR OLIVER LODGE;— Humanity blesses the 
heroic struggle for freedom of the Belgian Nation ; 
for without their aid tho face of Europe would havo 
been changed past redemption and th^earth might have 
been subject to a brutal and intolerable dominance. 
We have witnessed in our own geneneration one of the 
classical contests of the world ; and the tale will go 
down to tho remote posterity —a tale of deep infamy .and 
lofty honour- -delating how at this time the powers of 
evil were frustrated, and how the holiest cause emerged, 
stricken but victorious,— triumphing as alwayfe through 
grievous pain. 

SIR VALENTINE CHIROL: -King Albert is the 
only sovereign whose Royal title is not a territorial one. 
Ho is styled king, not of Belgium but of the Belgians; 
as if it had been pre-ordained that though a ruthless 
conqueror might rob him for a time of his kingdom, 
none Khould ever rob him of his kingship. Never per- 
haps more proudly than to-day, when his Government 
has been compelled to seek refuge on the hospitable soil 
of France and he himself, at the head of his indomitable 
army, is fighting close to the French frontier for the 
last inch of Belgian territory, has King Albert vindicat- 
ed his right to a splendid title : King of the Belgisns, 
Heroic head of an Heroic people. 
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THE RT. HON, A. BONAR I.AW: — A« a nation we i 
long for a suooessful end to this terrible war,' which ia 
filling with ipovirning ao many of onr homes, but it can 
never end till the wrongs of Belgium have been avenged 
and expiated. 

PROFESSOR PAUL yiNOORADOFF:- In ages to 
come travellers will look with pious emotion on the sites 
of Liege, Louvain, Antwerp, the shores of the Yser, and 
if at the close of this terrible waf a prize were to bo 
adjudicated to the most valiant nation, as the Oreeks did 
in their war of independence against the Persian king, 
the prize would aurelv fall by unanimous consent to 
Belgium. If there is justice in the world and a meaning ' 
in history Belgium will arise out of the ashes, like 
Phoenix ill renewed vigour and hplendoiir. 

BENJAMIN KIDD:— It is an immortal story of right 
rendered invinoible through the crucifixion of a people. 

EMMELINE PANKhURST:- In the days to come 
mothers will tell their children how a small but a great* 
souled nation fought to the death against overwhelming 
odds and sacrificed all things to save the world from an 
intolerable tyranny. 

The story of the Belgian people* s defence of Freedom 
will inspire countless generations yet unborn. « 

THE RT. HON. 8YED AMEER ALT:— The country 
devastated, ancient seats of learning rendered 
desolate, people driven from their homes for refuge in 
distant lunds make the heart throb with infinite sorrow 
and pain. 

SIR H. PJDER HAfi’OARD: - The desolation of Bel* 

^ gium is perhnps the most appalling worldctime since the 
working of the Netherlands by Aha. That iniquity was 
followed by the decay of Spain while, in the end, Holland 
recovered and grew groat in freedom. It may well be 
that the eternal laws of justice shall work in such fashion 
that a like judgment will fall upon the proud head of 
Germany and that a like triumph awaits her victim. 

SIR EDWARD RUSSELL:— Belgium passes into 
history a splendid paragon of ideal and agonised heroism — 
heroism for world -wido right as well as a heroism of 
patriotism —a heroism devoted to the purgation of power 
from the curse*' and blight of sinister aggression, of 
sanguinary rapine, of domineering usurpation. 

•THERT. HON. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL:- Blood 
and tears are powerful ingredients in t^e manufacture 
of manhood, and it may well be that in due time, those 
who come after this blood-stained age will be able to see 
in the masterpieces of the new Flemish art and litera-’ 
ture some traces of the heroic resolve and fierce deter« 
mination to bear cruel misfortune we have witnessed 
with so much admiration. 

LORD READING, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OP 
ENGLAND;— Germany’s attack upon Belgium is a 
tragedy in the history of human progress ; it is a stab 
at the heart of oivilisation. Fortunately Bolgiunl has 
minimised the gravity of the blow to the human race by 
the moral grandeur she has attained under the leadership 
of her king. 

SIR E. RAY LANKESTER:— 1 venture to render 
my homage to King Albert and his people as one who 
knows and loves the unconquerable Rpirit,the unswerving 
fidelitjr.of the free and independent ‘Belgian folk. 


H. A. L. FISHER: — So long as a respefit of right 
survives upon this planet it will be remembered that the 
king of a tiny nation once vindicated the pubKo law of 
Europe against the brutal aggression of a n^ighty power 
knowing well that it would be for his heroio subject to 
sustain the first furies of the attack and to endure the 
certaio cruelties of temporary conquest. It will be re- 
membered that the capture of forts and cities, the 
defeats of armies, the murder of women and children,' 
the burning of a cathedral and a library famous through- 
out the civilised world, neither weakened his 
resolution nor broke the spirit of his people, and 
that ho and his fought on tenaciously to the end, 
saving the honour and liberties of Europe by their 
act of desperate and* inspired ^alour.. 

SIR NORMAN LOCKYER:- The story of the 
bravery which king Albert and his nation have shown 
in sacrificing everything rather than honour will bo 
banded down from generation to generation, a monu- 
ment to a great people. 

ROMAIN UOLfiAND:— Belgium has just written an 
Epic, the echos of which will resound through the ages. 

ANATOLE FRANCE: - Not in vain will Albert and 
Belgium in arms have made Leige tho Thermopyloo of 
European civilisation. They have broken the rush of 
tho barbarians, contributed largely to the victory of our 
Allies, and ensured tho triumph of right and liberty. 

HALL CAINE: ' No more woeful and terrible 
spectacle of a country in utter desolation ever came 
from earthquikke, eruption or other convulsion of Nature 
in her wrath than has been produced in Belgium by the 
hand of man. A complete nation is in ruiu. A whole 
country is in ashes. An entire people are de.stitule, 
homeleHS and on the roads. A little Kingdom, dedicated 
to liberty, has **kcpt the pledge and died tor it.” 

THE' EARL OF ROSEBERY . -Not the resistance 
at Thermopylff) to the millions of Xerxes was more 
splendid, and Thermopyire only involved the sacrifice of 
a handful of men, while this has cost a country and a 
nation. 

There have been three Kings of the Belgians. Tho 
first, Leopold, steered tho liitle kingdom with exquisite 
skill through dangers from within and from without 
until he was hailed as the Nestor of Europe. The second 
energetically sustained and developed the commerce and 
nianufaoiurcs of his realm with extraordinary success. 
But tho third, Albert, has already eclipsed his predeces- 
sors and ranks with William the Silent, the indomitable 
champion of the Low Countries. 

SIR SIDNEY LEE;- The King of the Belgians 
and his brave army have set an example which lends 
humanity a new glory. Their heroic resistance to the 
wholly unmerited wrongs, which brute strength has 
forced upon them, has shed fresh radiance on the history 
of the oivilisod world. In spite of the cruel suffering 
which the ruthless enemy has sown broadcast through 
the land, in spite of all the waste and desolation which 
German soldiers have inflicted without pity or remorse, 
Belgium, its ruler and its people, may find hope and 
oonsolation in the knowledge that the justioe of their 
cause is recognised wherever truth and right prevail, and 
that** the honour of all honourable men Is pledged to 
secure for them due reparation of their uncooseioDable 
wrongs. 
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It is extremely regrettable that the Benfialet fouDdered on the 17th May. But Bengal ia not disheartened and the 
enthusiasm for Tolunteeriog help has in no way abated since the mishap. 


SAINTS SUNDARAR, KANNAPPA. KARAIKAL AMMA! 
AND THIRtiVALLUVAR 

BY MB. M. S. POORNALINGAM PILLAI, B.A., 1.1.* 




SUNDARAB. 

BOM slavery to fellowship with God was 
the progress made by this ^aint in the 
course of his life. Living at a compara- 
tively peaceful time, he was the first hagio- 
graphist and made a c italogue of saints in the 
Tamil land, which formed the basis for Sekkilar’s 
great legendary history of Periyapuranam. 

Born of Sadaiyanar and Isai Jcianiyar in an 
Adhisaiva family at Thirunavalur, this handsome 
Brahmin youth attracted the attention of Prince 
Narasinga and was brought up in the palace. He 
received the education appropriate to his birth, 
and when the time arrived for his casting off the 
Brahmacharihood, his parents were anxious to 
establish him as a (rmhasta and proposed the 
hand of his kinsman’s daughter at Puttur. The 
parties fell in with it, and the bridegroom rode 
to the house of his spouse for the celebration. At 
this juncture an aged Brahmin appeared on the 
scene and claimed Sundarar as his slave. The 
bride’s father, Sadangali Sivacharyar, and all those 
assembled at the pandal were lost in wonder and 
amazement. Tt was finally settled that the 
matter should be laid before a Panchayat of 
Brahmins at Thiruvehnainallur, the home of the 
claimatft, and that they should abide by their 
decision. The Panchayet examined the onginal 
deed of slavery and pronounced their judg- 
ment in favour of the crone and asked the 
latter where he resided in that village and what 
he owned there. The arbitrators and the slave- 
declared youth followed the old man to the tem- 
ple of Thiru Arul Thurai, and saw him no more. 
Then it occurred to the bondsman that the vanish- 
ed was his lord Siva, and he fell on his knees and 
prayed. He was called “ Vaiithondan ” or 
staunch servant and was inspired to sing songs 
of praise to his Lord as a madman. Hence the 
opening word “ pittha ” of his first hymn at 
Thiruvenuainallur. Many a slip betwixt the cup 
and the lip. The marriage fell through, and the 
bridegroom turned a pilgrim. His pilgrimage 
extended over the three southern kingdoms, and 
the thnte kings became his friends. It is un- 
necessary todetail the places visited by him. After 
going to* Perur*^ in the Kongu country, he was 

* Also known as Southern Kailas, Pippil Aranian, and 
Chidambaram West. 
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directed to Thiru Arur, which became his head- 
quarters. At this place her gained the status of 
feUowBhip with Ood and was pc^ular as God’s 
fellow. During hisp visits to the temple of Van- 
meekanathar, he came across a blooming bride 
and devotee Paravayar. Wiving goes by destiny. 
They met and were made one by Divine Grace. 
Then he made the versified catalogue of God’s 
servants and passed his days in wedded bliss. 

His purveyor was Kiindaiyoor Kilavar, a Saiva 
devotee, and the Paddy Miracle was enacted oh 
his behalf. The saint was invited to Nattiyat- 
thankudi by Kotpuli Nayanar and was offered • 
his two daughters, Singadiar and Yanappakayar. 
He looked on them as his children and thanked 
their father for his gracious proffer. The deva- 
ram oomip>8ed in that locality enshrines the good 
deed of the Nayanar, and refers to its author as 
‘ Singadiappan.’ Want of money was his recur- 
ring complaint, and he was provided with ‘golden 
bricks ’ at Thiru-Pugalur. His hymn for Arisir- 
karai Putthur contains his eulogy on Pugal- 
thunai Nayanar. The Thiruvanaikka devaram 
embodies the legend of the loss of the Chola 
king’s jewel in the Kaveri, which afterwards 
adorned the crown of the local deity. At Thifu- 
pachil Asramam, he had gold heaps, and at Thiru 
Pandi Kodumudi he sang the famous Namasivaya- 
padigam. Then occurred the River and Tank 
Miracle, The impecunious saint had a gift of 
12,000 gold coins at Thiru Muthu Kuntram. 
These coins were thrown into the Mani Mutham 
and picked up ih the sacred tank at^ Thiru Arur. 
Hence the proverbial expression applied humour- 
ously to a vain searcher of things lost ; * Attil6, 
pottii kulattile thedukirathu.’ At Thirukuru- 
kavur he had the dower of food and water, and 
at Thirukacchur, plenty of food, when he was 
exhausted with his travels. At Kalahasti he 
worshipped the image of St. Kannappar in the 
temple and arrived at last at the littoral shrine 
of Thiruvottiyur, 

Next to Thiru Arur, Thiruvottiyur was for a 
time the important scene of his divine operations. 

“ Magiladi Sevai ” is one of the most crowded 
festivals at the sea-side shrine. The saint mar- 
ried Sangiliar, a Yellala girl of Nairukilar, under 
a vow tlmt he would not part from her. After a 
few months of wedded life, the thoughts of the 
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devotee turned towards Arur ; and when he left, 
the place, both ' hie eyes became blind.' Yet he 
persisted in his way home. He had a walking 
stick at Thiruvenpakkam ; his left eye recovered 
its power of seeing at Thiru Ekambam ; his body 
had its freedom from- disease at Thirutthurutthi ; 
and he got back his right eyesight at Anir. He 
waa once more the hkndsomid Sundarar, and the 
bigamous Brahmin desired to be re-united to his 
first wife, Paravaiyar, who was sulky for his sepa- 
ration and had refused all mediation till the local 
deity pacified her. They became one as before. 
The episode of the heroic Kali- Kama Nayenar is 
interesting enough, and the revivifying of his 
corpse was one of his great miracles. 

The saint’s memorable friendship with Chera- 
man Perumal, his visits to the temples in the 
three kingdoms in company with him, his grand 
reception in the Ohera capital, his miracle of 
rescuing a child ^from the mouth of a crocodile, 
and his passing away to Kailas from Thiru Yan- 
chaikalam in fellowship with him are^the other 
interesting incidents of his later life. * « 

As regards his age, the only internal evidences 
are the references to king Narasinga inpadigam 17, 
to the ancient patron of poets. Pan’s munificent 
gifts in padigam 34, and to the Pallava king 
Kadava and other Nayanmars, and it is guessed 
that he lived in the ninth century. 

The hymns of our saint number but one hun- 
dreds Of these about fifteen are most popular. 
The opening hymn at ^Thiruvennianallur, the 
versified catalogues of saints and of shrines 
are in the mouths of Saiva devotees. The hymn 
entitled J'hiru Mala Padi is sung in every mar- 
riage pandal. There are eight lyrics in connec- 
tion with Thiru Arur, and each of them is noted 
for its melody, pathos and tenderness. The two 
hymns cpmposed at Thiru Ottiyur are autobio- 
"graphical. Like Tiru Jnana Sambandha, Sunda- 
rar takes the occasion in the eleventh stanza of 
each hymn to praise his own proficiency as a 
Tamil poet and condemns heresy in vehement 
words — the Shamanar and the Sakkiar alike. 
Havana is not forgotten by either of theqi for 
his valour, for his suffering, or for hig Githa that 
won Divine Grace. Like him he extols the Dance 
of Siva and his musical instruments and makes 
large use of pans or ragas. Some of the Naya- 
nars — both predecessors and contemporaries — 
are eulogisM by our saint for their exemplary 
hhakti. All his hymns show that the saint 
was a good student of the classics of the 
^ngam period — :^urral, Naladi, etc.^ (vide hjrmns 


2,14) ; and one effect of his reading them was his 
espousing the cause of non-killing (hymn 44). 
The burden of his songs is release from the clut- 
ches of winsome women, freedom from the bonds 
of birth, and absorption into the Infinite Sivam : 
Like tuneful Tamil art thou, like taste in 
ripened fruits art thou. 

Like iris in eyes art thou, like light in darkness 
dense art thou. 

Lest woes befall the minds of thy servants 
devout on earth. 

Dost Thou of Kurukavur water-girt drive them in 
air” (hymn 29, st. G).'^ 

KANNAPPA. 

N the roll of bhaktas there is none equal to 
Saint Kannappa in the intensity and depth 
of his devotion to God. In the two decadsof 
Thiruk-kot-thwnihi^ stanza 4, and Thirut tlu>l- ' 
nokkam stanza 3, Saint Manickavachakar praises 
the hunter’s unsurpassed love manifested by his 
foot wearing brogues applied to the image when 
he addressed himself to pluck out his second eye, 
by his mouth serving as a vessel for holding 
‘Thirumanjanam,’ and by his offer of the boar’s 
flesh cooked and tasted by him to the lonely and 
hungry deity. In stanza 4 of the hymn composed 
in praise of Sri Kalahasti, Saint Jnana Sambandha 
refers to the man of hunt carrying water in his 
mouth for the ablution of the godhead and to his 
rare feat of plucking out his eyes with Uis fierce 
aiTOw and applying them to the bleeding Divine 
image without a thought of self for a moment. 
This heroic act of unbounded devotion has im- 
mortalised him as * Kannappa.’ 

To attain bliss or moksha one pursues different 
paths Sariya, Kiriya, Jana and Yoga. Rishis 
spend years in Yogic practices to achieve their 
object. The various processes of self-mortification, 
control of breath, concentration of mind, resigna- 
tion, etc., are gone through by saints and sages. 
But the short cut to that goal v as taken by the 
hunter saint who, by his selfless love, fervid devo- 
tion and practical piety, won the grace of God in a 
week and showed to the world abroad that true 
bhakti does not need shoals of book lore or rolls 
of ritual and tbat if the heart be in the right 
place and properly polarised, nothing is beyond 
its power or accomplishment. He sang no hymns, 
or burst into no lyrics. His life v/as a song and 
bis devotion was lyrical. His image stands at the 
right hand of the presiding deity in the temple 
at ^Kalahasti and is worshipped by every pilffrim 
who ^oes thither. ^ ^ 
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In the town of TJdttpur near Kali^hasti there 
liTed a prince of huntsmen hy name Nagan. 
Childless for a longtime, he prayed night and day 
to the mountain deity and he was blessed with a 
babe called Thibnan, because it was felt thick 
when the fond father took it into his hands. As 
became a prince of the hunting tribe, he turned 
out a toxophilite and pursued game. One day 
his eyes lighted upon a boar that had escaped the 
hunters and their toils, and he gave it a long 
chase. At last he overtook it and plunged his 
spear into it. His two followers, Nanan and 
Kadan, admired the valour of their master and 
prayed for a relish of the flesh of the animal 
transfixed, because they had been quite done up 
and were hungry. Accordingly all of them took 
their way to the Golden Mugali that flowed fast 
by, and when they arrived on the bank of the 
river, they unburdened their load of the slain 
boar. Then Nanan pointed to the hill on the 
opposite bank and said that they could wprship 
the mountain god, Kudumi Thevar. The Nimrod 
prince fell in with the suggestion, and accompany- 
ing his Adam, got up the hill. As he ascended, 
his latent love gushed forth, and on reaching the 
saci^d precincts, he embraced the image with all 
his might and main, pitied its sequestration, 
longed to feed it with the meat prepared with 
honey on the fire k^dled by Kadan, played the 
connoisseur with it and took it up the hill, carry- 
ing river water in his mouth, and flowers on his 
head. He kicked away with bis brogue the 
fading flowers on the head of the image set there 
by the Brahmin devotee Sivakosariar and dis- 
cWged the contents of his mouth for abishekam. 
He set the honeyed meat before it and importuned 
it to partake of the proffer. It grew dark, and 
the hunter devotee stood there watching all night. 
This was repeated day after day, and it provoked 
the anger of the Brahmin, to whom the offer of 
meat in a sacred place was a pollution. The irate 
ritualist asked of his deity if that act of un- 
cleanliness was acceptable to him. To appease 
him and to prove the depth and fervour of the 
prince’s love and devotion to him, he made one 
of his eyes bleed and told him to lie in ambush 
behind the image. The hunter arrived and saw 
the bleeding eye. His heart melted and he cast 
about for simples. They were of no use, and the 
only effective cure lay in plucking out his own 
right eye and applying it to that of the image. 
Immediately the flow of blood ceased, andjbhe 
witness in the hiding admired his devotion. 
Still he tempted the deity to have his left eye 
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* bleed with a view to try once more the love 
devotee. The deity did eo, and the hunter prii^ 
felt ruth. He knew the artof healing.* 
eye blind, he set the brogued foot of his oh ^ ittie 
bleeding eye and attempted to pluck out hib ovNl 
remaining eye to place it on where his foot 
The presiding deity of the locality who khclw %^ 
depth and sincerity of his love and devdtlbni 
drew him back crying * Stop, Eannappa.’ * You 
shall stand by roe in my house.* The saiin^y 
hunter obtained Divine Grace and was canonised 
by the worshipping poeterity. The admiration of 
Jnana Sivakosariar knew no bounds, and he 
was inwardly convinced that the Grace of God 
could be sooner won by a loving heart than by a 
praying head. 

KABAIKAL AMMAI. 

^ABAIKAL, a French seaport town near 
Negapatam, is renowned as the birthplace 
ef Funithavathiyar, daughter of Dankdatta, 
a wealthy merchant of the locality. The 
nomen of endearment was bestowed on her by the 
Lord himself, and posterity has chosen to call her 
the * mother’ or *lady’ of Karaikal, in comme- 
moration of her intense love to God and her self- 
sacriBce to reach the Divine Foot. . 

In her early years Funithavathiyar showed her * 
instinctive love of God and devoted her time to 
His Service. 

Ever since I learnt to lisp after my bii*th 

My love to Thee increased, I reached Thy Foot. 

On her attaining puberty, lier parents 
gave her in marriage to a prosperous merchant, 
Paramadattan, of Negapatam. The coqple lived 
together happily at Karaikal, the father-in-law 
having assigned a house and landk there to bis 
daughter. One day a Saiva Sanniyasi broke upon 
their conjugal harmony, when he asked for food. 
The rice was i^ady, but not the curry stuffs. d!6 
please the devotee she served him with rice and 
.one of the two mango fruits sent to hereby her 
husband. Scarcely had the bhakta left her when 
her partner came home and sat for dinner. ^Xhe 
sweet lady attended on him and gave him a 
mango fruit for a dessert. It tasM so sweet 
that he wanted the second also. Like Desdemona, 
she dared not speak the truth at once but prayed , ' 
to God to tide her over the difficulty. The Unseen 
Helper came to her rescue and pl^ed a fruit:p^ 
her hands. This was so exceedingly lu8cioui^,il^ 
delicious that he thought it was not a prodi^ of 
the earth. When he pressed her to tell bam h<yw 
she got it, the modest lady averred tl^t it was a 
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God-fiend in ansn^er to her prayer wheq she did 
not know how to account to her lord for the 
absence of 'one of the two mango fruits. Her 
lord did not take her word in earnest but tested 
her sincerity by asking her to produce another 
divine fruit. ^More* things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams of.’ Another 
fruit also soon appeared on her hands, which she 
made over to her trying comrade and companion. 
This fruit vanished the moment he grasped it, 
and Paramadatta was lost in wonder. He took 
his wife as more than human and abjured her 
company and went abroad. He arrived at a 
Pandyan emporium, with all his wealth settled 
there for his business, and took to wife a girl of 
his own caste,. They were blessed with a daughter, 
and the babe was named after his first wife 
Punithavathi. The merchant’s first love having 
heard about his second marriage and settlement, 
she repaired thither in a palanquin^ with her 
relations and announced her arrival* to her 
husband. It was a great surprise to him ; and 
though he lost bis wits for Hhe nonce, he soon 
gathered them and took his wife and child and 
knelt at hex feet with them. The kinsmen of 
Punithavathiyar were nonplussed at the hus- 
band’s worship of his wife. Then the story was 
told in all detail, and the divine halo around her 
became visible to them also. Immediately the 
dame prayed for the loss of her beauty and her 
flesh and for her transformation into a grim 
demoness. She had her Wish by the grace of 
God, and, in her metamorphosed state, stood by 
God ever praying. 8he felt inspired to sing, 
and her maiden lyric, Arputha Anthathi, is redo- 
lent of Ibve and pathos. The god-possessed is 
world-bereft. «The silver mount engrossed her 
attention, and she traversed the sacred region on 
her head. Uma saw her first, and asked her Lord 
who she was. He called her * Mother,’ and she 
addressed Him as ‘ Father.’ She ^as told to go 
to Thiru Alamkadu, or * The Sacred Banyan 
Forest,^ to witness Him dancing his Aimnila * 
thandawm,^ and had her boon of deathlessness 
granted to her. In Palayanur, which was the old 
name of the forest-town, she lived thefcafter and 
sang many a song, and was enamoured of the 
Divine Dance in the burning ghat. 

The story of this pious lady has many a lesson 
to teach her sisters of the present day. True 
devotion to God, hospitality to .bhaktas, attach- 
ment to the husband, renunciation of pei'sonal 
adornment by women when alone, unceasing 
prayer for selflessness, strict adherence to truth, 
reliance on God’s mercy are some of them. 


Apart from her faith, her philosophy is but 
meagre. God is our creator, preserver, and 
destroyer. He is all wise. To reach His Foot is 
the goal of human ambition. Birth is a bond and 
a fruit of Karma. The twofold Karma snaps at 
the sight of the Lord. He is visible to Seers. He 
is Light unto hearts of Love. He is Truth and 
Ejaman and Ashtamurthi. He takes the foim 
the devotee imagines, and love and one-mind 
please him best and win His Grace. 

’Tis Isa’s Grace that rules the world, 

’Tis Isa’s Grace that •destroys birth, 

’Tis by His Grace I look at truth, 

Let me be merged e’er in that Truth.” 

— so sang the lady of Karaikal. 

As regards her age there is considerable doubt 
and uncertainty hanging over the question. Ac- 
cording to Sekkilar, the saints Jnana Sambandha 
and Api>ar would not tread on the classic ground 
of Thiru Alamkadu for fear of polluting it, seeing 
that it had been tiu versed by the lady on her head. 
Though the three hymns of the lady have been 
styled * Mootha Devaram,’ the peculiar sbinzaic 
sequence, the use of the same word at the end of 
one stanza and at the beginning of the succeeding 
one, ‘the anthathi-thodar,’ which is said to be alien 
to the Tamil verso and to have been introduced into 
it at a later time, militates against the view that the 
Mother of Karaikal lived long prior to the earliest 
Devara hymners so as to deserve a reveiontial 
mention by them. The metrical test, if it is to be 
accepted as a determining factor, needs to be 
supplemented by other evidence of an historical 
nature in order to prove the modernity of the 
demon-poetess : 

“ My Father own so sweet to me, my Lord 
Him I treasured sweet in my heart always. 

Him as my Lord 1 owned, and owning him 
My heart rejoiced. What is then rare to me ?” 

" THIRUVALLUVAR. 

^ HE name of the Saint has'beon lost for ever. 
B He is known by the name of bis caste. 

\1/ His memory is kept green by his single 
1 masterpiece, which, like the author, bears 
no name. The ‘ Kurral ’ is the name of the short 
metre of the couplets that compose tho poem. 

The great moralist was a Valluva by birth and 
the iast of a progeny of seven. A Valluva was 
then, as he is now, a priest, doctor, and astrolo- 
ger, and his learning commanded respect as it 
doe| in our day. The poet lived by weaving in 
the city of peacocks or Mylapore. His caste was 
no barrier to him. He enjoyed the society of 
the high and the low. His one true friend was 
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ISlelafdngaD» a jSshermau and owner of a small 
vessel. He married Yasuki, a Yellala girl and a 
pattern of a wife.. Her death, which elicited her 
husband’s eulogy, 

O thou loving one, O eweet’ner of my food, 

O wife who ne'er transgresBed my word, 

Who didst ohafe my feet, rising first and sleeping 
last, 

O when will these eyes know sleep again P 
severed him from worldly pursuits and turned 
him to a life of religious contemplation. How 
long ho lived is not known, though Mr. Kanaga- 
sabai Pillai has established when he lived, i.e., in 
the latter half of the first century of the Christian 
era. When he died, his corpse became the food 
of crows outside his natal city, a fact borne out 
by every current legend and tradition. Posterity 
appreciated his genius and his virtues and has 
canonised him. Quite contrary to the oft-quoted 
adage, ‘ no prophet is honoured in his own coun- 
try,’ the saint and sage is worshipped in a 
suburban palmy grove which attracts hosts of 
visitors every day. 

The Knrral is a monumental work. It is a 
universal moral code. It has won the admimtion 
of the frenchman, the Gorman, the Italian, and 
the Englishman. It is a perfect mosaic in itself, 
and appeals to the heart of man forthwith, it 
is appropriated by the Jain and the Saiva as much 
ns by the Aryan of ^he East and the West. To 
the Ttynilian it is a Veda, pure and simple. 

The poem comprises 133 chapters, with ten 
couplets to each chapter. The couplet is akin 
to the sloka : it is terse and concise. It is an 
apple of gold in a network of silver. It is a ‘semi- 
perforated mustard seed with the contents of the 
seven seas.’ It is nudtum in parvo : it has infi- 
nite riches in a little room. It proves the rich- 
ness and power of the Tamil language even one 
thousand and eight hundred years ago. 

The chapters of the book are distributed as 
follows : — The first four are devoted to God, 
Kain, Asceticism and Virtue, and form the pre- 
lude to the poem. They are followed by thirty- 
four on virtiie both domestic and ascetic, by 
seventy on wealth or political economy, and by 
twenty-five on love, both clandestine and wedded. 
The three great piirusharthas of life, therefore, 
form their subject-matter. 

The saint was a monotheist, a monarchy man, 
and a monogamist. He believed in a God, the 
possessbr of eight attributes, the Alpha of the 
world, the destroyer of kanna, the supregiely 
wise, the* nullifier of the senses, the^one beyond 
com|)are, the Sea of Good, and the lord of neither 


•desire nfr aversion. His ideal ^householder a. 

friend of the living as well as pf the dead. He! 
should be afiectionate, hospitable, grateful, patient 
and forbearing. His ideal ascetic aims at divine 
grace by showing mercy to animals, by his refrain-, 
ing from killing and eating 'flesh, and contemn^ 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing, maldng havoc of the, 
credulous and gullible humanity. The virtues of 
a king, the characteristics of a ministry, and the 
essentials of a polity are described in fifty-six 
chapters, which demonstrate his rooted faith in a 
good government. An appendix of fourteen 
chapters gives the essence of morality, positive 
and negative, and makes up a miniature moral 
code. The monogamist is seen in his preference 
to wedded life and conjugal bliss and in his con- > 
demnation of uxoriousness and whoredom, aLd 
also in his describing unwedded love or the 6an'^ 
dfiaroa union as leading to the consummation of a 
happy maiital life. 

The p(jpt’8 theology is but natural. His doc- 
trine of the unity of the Godhead has been' 
touched on. He believed in karma, and in the 
‘ sea of sevenfold births,’ which ^ to cross consti- 
tutes the sole work of life. Fate is a governor of 
human conduct, but the fate of the saint is but 
providence or the prescuent power. To reach His 
foot is the sutnnium bonnm of human existence. 
Cling to that which He to whom 
Nought clings, hath bid thee oHng, 

And cling to that bond to free thyself, 

From every clinging thing. 

As regards his philosopliy, it is more or less 
practical, utilitarian, and humanitaKan. Life is 
but awakening, and death only sleep. The per- 
fection of life is an end in itself. Bighteousness 
is a prime requisite. Virtue in the abstract is to 
be spotless in mind and in the concrete to do 
what ought to be done. Pleasure is what flows 
from virtue, and Truth signifies absence of aH 
evil- taint. Jt^is no falsehood if a word or an act 
injures none but produces the greatest happiness 
’.of the greatest number. The life of a drone is 
deprecated. Mendicancy and its dread take two 
whole chapters. * Even thin gruel is ambrosia to 
him who has earned it by his labour.’ A life of 
persevering industry as agriculture is recommend- 
ed, as it promotes self-respect and independence, 
Love is the stufi* of life as bread supports the 
body. The body is the seat of life, but the body 
which is not the .seat of love is but skin and bone. 

‘ He alone lives who loves,* and ‘ he dies whd 
does what is not meet.’ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive, and whatever is given ttf 
other than the neefiy is given by way of recoin* 
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pense. To remember the good done is a virtue, « 
but to forget the evil inflicted is more virtuous, 
and to do good for evil is superlative excellence. 
Whst fruit doth vour perfection yield you, say, 
Unless to men who work you ill you good repay. 

It is a passport to heaven to do a good action, 
instead of indulging in merely formal rites and 
ceremonies. Ten thousand rich oblations and 
rare libations are of no use if the heart is not 
rightly attuned, nor kept pure. 

Outward purity water will bestow, 

Inwdrd purity from truth alone will flow. 
Drunkenness and gambling taint and corrupt 
the mind as envy, covetousness, and backbiting. 
Give me that man 

That is not passion’s slave and 1 will wear him 
In my heart’s core, aye, in my heart of heart. ^ 
Anger is short madness, and to suppress it 
where you can exercise it freely is praiseworthy. 
It is better to nip it in the bud, as else it des- 
troys all harmony. Birth is nothing, and action 
everything. Every man makes his own status. 

All men that live are one in oiroumstanoe *of birth, 
'Diversities of works give each his special worth. 
Above all, to know the world aright and to 
know how to move with it in harmony — these are 
the practical fruits of education, while the highest 
culture lies in knowing God and in walking with 
Him for ever. 

The imprimatur of the Kurral savours of a 
poetic myth, and the tale of the Academy of 
Madura ceasing to exist in connection with the 
approval of the great ethical code is more roman- 
tic than true. Whether the saint took his way 
to the southern capital for the purpose is more 
than doubtful, and the story of his Pariah origin 
coined with a view to add to the glory of his later 
achievement is a figment of the hallowing imagin- 
ation. As a treatise on morals, it has no doubt 
surpassed all its predecessors in the line and has 
np peer in the roll of the past nineteen centuries. 

The poem has twelve commentaries, of which 
Parimelalagar’s is in print and that^ of llampura- 
nar is struggling to emerge into the light of day. 
In the absence of other commentaries Parimela- 
lagaPs is widely read, though, in the opinion of 
some critical Tamil scholars, his commentary im- 
ports into couplets what their language does not 
guaranty, and interprets them in a way and in a 
manner more in accord with the Brahminic cult 
than in consonance with the Dravidian system. 

It is a singular vice of human nature that it 
does not easily see originality in a bard. Every 
attempt s made consciously , or unconsciously to 
from bis intrinsic merit. The Christian 
opi^ that idle high morality of, the Hurral is due 


to the St. Thome missionary preaching the Swmon 
of the Mountonthe surf-beaten shores of Mylapore. 
The Aryan fancies that the low caste Yalluvar 
had his ears open to the expositions in camera 
of the Sanskrit Yedas, Dharmasastras, the 
Upanishads and the great epics in the first een*> 
tury and merely embodied the essence of their 
teachings in the compact sloka-like couplet form. 
A recent critic has gone to the length of adding 
that the first part of the didactic poem was pro- 
bably based upon the works of Manu, the second 
upon Sanakiam and Kamaadakam, and the third 
upon the Yatsyayana, etc., in Sanskrit, and that 
the poet made an eclecticism of the whole and pre- 
sented the same minus the exaltation of the 
Brahmin which they all vaunt. But the Tamilian 
points to its author as a bard of man as man, 
not as one of a clan or sect. 

The influence of the Kurral on all the poems of 
old is undoubted, and the editors of the great Jain 
epics in quite recent times have taken pains to 
point out passages in them which have either in- 
corporated or are influenced by, or are parallel to 
couplets in the Kurral. There is no author of 
modern times of any reput^i, whose poetry is not 
tinged by the civrioso /didtas of its diction or by 
the epigrammatic form in which the high senti- 
ments are expressed. 

The Kurral has been included in the list of 
* eighteen minor works ’ of the Sangam ag^, sim- 
ply because it, like them, was meant to be conned 
by young men, being dressed in a short and sim- 
ple indigenous metre lending, as it does, easily to 
memorizing and to reproduction without much 
ado. 

A good pros^ rendering of these ‘jewels five 
words long, stretched on the forefinger of all 
time ’ with the necessary exegetics has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Arunachala Kaviroyar of the Settur 
Zamindari, and the masses and the gentlemen of 
the day that have no taste or time for poetic 
reading will find it a useful handbook to the 
sage’s great work which, according to Kavuniyar, 
an ancient Tamil bard and critic, is : 

Sweet to the thought, sweet to the ear, 

Sweet to the mouth, and which with tongue 
Right eloquent, Thiruvalluvar set forth, 

That we the way of good may know. 

It is generally said that this magnvm opvs 
omits the most important Purushart^m, Mok- 
sha. But the careful reader will find that, it is 
not true. Thoughts on the way of Salvation are 
scattered throughout the work, ,and the single 
chapter on ' Meyyunarthal ’ is worth a library on 
the subject. 


MYSORE’.* 


YSORE is the largest Native State in South 
India next to the Nizam’s Dominions and 
it is in direct relationship with the Supreme 
Government at Delhi. The word Mysore is 
derived from the Sanskrit Mahisha^ (buffaloe) and 
uru ” (town or country) that is Buffaloe country. 
According to legendary lore Mahish&sura a 
buffaloe-headed monster in the country was slain 
by Ohamundu or Mahishdsura Mardani, who is the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family and who is . 
the consort of Siva. The area of the Mysore 
Province is 29,461 square miles, not inclusive of 
Bangalore, and it lies between 11^36’ and 15^2’ 
north latitude and 74^38’ and 78^36’ east longi- 
tude. It is bounded on the north-west by the 
Bombay Presidency, the south-west by Coorg 
and on the other sides by the Madras Presidency. 
The character of the country is an undulating 
table land, with extensive plains and valleys and 
hill ranges. The general elevation is from 2,000 
to 3,000 feet above^ sea-level. The highest hill in 
Mysore is 6,713 feet In the Billigiri Banga Hills 
there are many eminences from over 3,000 to 
6,000 feet in elevation. There are several isolated 
peaks called drobgs. The hilly region is 
termed the Malnad and is comparatively unhealthy 
and me^rely populated. The plains and- valleys 
portion is called the M avian and is thickly popu- 
lated and cultivated. Three great river systems 
drain the country, ri«., the Tungabhadra or Kist- 
na (north), the Oauvery (south), and the Pennar, 
Ponnayaur and Palar (east). These rivers are not 
navigable, but are very useful for irrigation pur- 
poses, while there are numerous waterfalls, the most 
famous of which are the Gersoppa falls. The 
Kistna, Oauvery and the three other, rivers 
mentioned Bow; into the Bay of Bengal. The 
water of the Gersoppa falls, in the extreme north- 
west, flow into the Arabian Sea. There are no 
natural lakes in Mysore, but there are immense 
artificial reservoirs and about 30,000 tanks which 
are essential for irrigation. The Kamambadi 
reservoir, about which there has been considerable 
opposition on the part of the ryots in the Madras 
Districts, whose lands are irrigated by the Cauvery, 
is the .latest scheme of irrigation taken up by 
Mysore, and it is intended to build a leservoir 
capable of holding over 10,000 million cubic feet 

^ This is the third of the series of artioleson “ Native 
6taiss”that have been appearlag in STis/ndton Bstdstp 


of water. The arguments -of the Madras ryots 
and those of the Mysore Government were sab- " 
mitted to a Board • of Arbitration and with SdlEoe 
modifications the Kamambadi Reservoir Will soipti 
be completed. 

Minerala : — Granites and granitic , gneissM . 
traversed by Schistose rocks form three dieting : 
bands called the Shimoga and Chiknayagaiballi, 
and Kolar biluls consisting of homUendio ro^ 
usually Schistose and well defined layers of 
ferruginous quartz. Near Sivasamudram is a rock 
containing 50 per cent, of iron. Pegmatite^ apUte 
and other forms of granitic materials are prevalent. 
Sir Roper Lethbridge says : — ** The gol3-beiuihg 
area in Mysore is of immense extent and in 
character has been compared with the most 
produettve gold fields of the Transvaal, of 
Australia and America both for richness and 
depth. The Kolar gold fields have yielded an 
enormous output of the precious meted and there 
is still abundance of gold in. the prdvince.” 

The flora of the State is rich and abundant and the 
most valuable tree in Mysore is the Sandal, which, . 
of late years, has suffered from spike disease. ^ The 
forests yield magnificent timber from teak to the 
common timbers of South India. 

Fruit trees of many^ varieties and vegetables of all 
kinds take kindly to the soil, and English vegetaUes 
are cultivated with success, while English flowers 
may be seen all the year round. 

The fauna is equally diverse and numerous,, from 
the lordly elephant, herds of whiebare captured in 
keddahs—some times to make a Viceroy’s holiday^ 
to rats and mice and such small deer. Birds OTe 
numerous aq are crocodiles, snakes and' other 
creatures of the jungle. The lae insect propagates 
largely. • 

The climate is genial and pleasant nearly ill 
the year round. Sir Roper Lethbridge says : ^*The 
climate of Bangalore and of all the uplands of the 
Mysore State is more agreeable to the unaedim- 
atized European constitution than almost any 
other part of India during the winter months.’’^ 
The rainy season begins in June^and continue 
till the middle of November, there being cci^- 
paratively little rain during August and SejMIS- 
ber. March to May are the hot months. From 
November 1 5th to Felwuary makes the cpld^sciwon, 
during which tipia the temperature Hoetuates 
from 51^ to 80<’, In the hot monthg the tern- 
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perature is from 61® to 96®. The rainfall varies r 
considerably being very heavy in the Malnad and 
Western ghats; the average being 20 to 40 inches 
for the whole of Mysore. 

Paptdation : — The population numbers some- 
thing over 5,700,000; of which 92 per cent, are 
Hindus. Kannada or Kanarese is the distinctive 
language of Mysore, ** Telugir being used by 15 
per cent., Tamil by 4 per cent, and Hindustani 
4'8 per cent. The cultivating class are called 
Vokkaligars and are the most numerous, the - 
Lingayets being next. Tlie Holeyas are more 
or less low caste. There are numerous sub- 
divisions and distinctions in these tfiree divisions. 

Religion : — According to religion the Hindus 
lead the way, with 92 per cent, followed, a very 
long way behind, by the followers of Islam about 
6 per cent, and then by Christians, Annimists and 
Jains. The latest Census |;«turns show an increase 
among Christians and Islamists who belong to the 
proselytising religions. The Lingayet^ though 
Hindu, reject the authority of the Llrahmins and 
the inspiration of the Vedas. Brahmins are of 
four sects, ^Madhvas, Shrivaishnavas, Smartas and 
Bhagavattas. The Sunnies predominate among 
the Mahommedans. 

Mim/o%mry EnUrprize : — The first Christian 
Church was built by the Roman Catholics in 
1400 A.D. though the Dominicans appear to have 
introduced Christianity 75 years earlier. The 
famous Abbe ' Dubois laboured in Mysore for 22 
years. The London Missionary Society began in 
1800 and tran§lated the Bible into the vernacular, 
and they were the pioneers of native female 
education. The Wesleyan Mission began in 1822 
in Tamil, and in Kanarese in 1855. The Church 
of England has an S. P. (1. Native Mission at 
Bangalore, which was taken over from the Danish 
Lutheran Mission in 1826 — that Mission having 
eritered on their work prior to 1820. The Church 
of England Zenana Mission is at work and 
among other Christian agencies are the American 
M. Episcopal, the Leipsig, Lutheran and the Small 
Faith, the German Mission and the Salvation 
Army. This last is taking up industrial work 
also. I 

Agricultural and Industrial : — The bulk of the 
population is engaged in agriculture. The staple 
foodgrains are rogi {Elemine coracan), rice, 
cholum (Sorgham valgare)^ gram, millets and 
pulses. Other crops are oilseeds, cotton, san-hemp, 
tobacco and condiments. There is a director of 
agHcuIture, and well organised agricultural and 
economic commitees^far^iSy silk farms, co-operatiye 


credit societies, cattle breeding farms and stud 
farms. Every effort is being made to improve 
agricultural conditions, the latest departure bein^ 
an Economic Journal published under Govern- 
ment auspices, as a tentative measure. 

Industrially also the Government is exerting its 
utmost powers. Technical and industrial schools, 
cotton and silk factories and weaving establish- 
ments aie doing good work. Cordage, tape, carpets, 
jewellery, smelting and iron foundries, steel manu- 
facture, brass and copper utensils, pottery, decora- 
tive sculpture, coffee work^^,. cotton ginning, sugar 
factories, brick and tile factories, oil mills, 
manganese and gold mining, etc., employ quite 
^ a large portion of the population. Electric power 
generated at the Cauvery Falls, nearly 100 miles 
away, works the machinery in the mines, supplies 
illumination and is destined to extend indus- 
trial operations. 

Trades and Comniei'ce:’-T\\e exports are greater 
than the imports. The latter are mainly grain, 
pulse, piece-goods, tobacco, cotton thread, iron, 
steel, machinery, etc. The exports are principally 
gold, manganese, asbestos, grain and pulse, betel 
leaf, areca nuts, coppra, sandalwood, »nd timber. 
There are facilities for trade Except on the West 
Coast side whore communications require to be 
improved. 

(Joinmnnication is chiefly by railways, the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta an<l the State 
Railways worked by the Madras and SoiVthern 
Mahmtta Railway Company aggregating 400 
miles and odd, nearly ten of which are broad gauge 
the remainder being on the metro. A district board 
mil way from Bowringpet to Kolar was recently 
opened, and other schemes are in contemplation. 

A railway to Mangalore is a pressing need. 

Antiquities ; -The State maintains an archeolo- 
gical department and much valuable information 
relating to the Edicts of Asoka and to sevei'al 
dynasties of ancient and modern Hindu kings, 
found in the shape of inscriptions, cones, pre- 
historic stone cromlechs and kistvaens, sculptured 
bas-relief, etc., have been carefully preserved, 
interpretted and published. Jain temples in Dra- 
vidian architecturd, colossal monoliths, notably 
the Sravana Belgola, hoary Hindu temples 
at Seringapatam, Chamundi, Somnathpur, Belur, a 
Hindu bridge at Seringapatam, the Mahommedan 
mosques at Sira, the mausoleum of Hyder and the 
l!)arya Daulut are all, among other sights, worth a 
visit and careful study. 



THE WOMEN OF THE CLASSJCS' 

BY HANNAH'S. HEMTSMAN. 




heroine of the old Claeeioal Epics have 
always held some charm for us, and in our mental 
vision we have often woven fancies around them, 
but all told we know very little of them. Hence 
the author of the book The Women of the 
Glassies/' in bringing them together and placing 
them before us each one with her history, her life 
and character skilfully interwoven with the loq^l 
environment of the age she lived in, has fulfilled 
our desire to know more about them and to find 
a suitable niche in our imaginations for them. 

The grouping of the characters is helpful as it 
makes clear to us the development of the moral 
and religious thought of the difierent eras. Three 
distinct ages can be traced : first, the age of 
Homer where civilization and religion are depict- 
ed in the two great Epics : the Iliad and the 
Odyssey ; second, the great age of Gieece, the age 
of the DramatLsts, when ^schylus and Sophocles 
recast the Homeric themes, clothing thorn with 
the passions and thoughts of their own day, and 
lastly, the transition period which seems to have 
influenced the writings of Euripides to a great 
extent, as is then we see the beginning of a new 
spirit and the rise of a new era. 

In the first grouj/ we are taken into a world of 
beingt# beyond the pale of ordinary humanity. In 
the Iliad the heroes and heroines are the sons and 
daughters of the gods, colossal figures hovering, 
as it were, about the base of Mount Olympus, and 
driven this way and that in the surge of Olympian 
quarrels.’' They are entirely in the hands of the 
gods, and all their actions are brought about and 
influenced by the deities themselves, so that we can 
but admire them from a distance only and may 
not judge them by our standards. From the 
Iliad the author takes up and describes two of the 
most important women. First, Helen of Troy, 

* the fairest among women,’ the ideal of physical 
loveliness, whose weakness brought about the ruin 
of nations and yet whose story Homer tells with 
such delicate beauty and grace that it calls for our 
pity even if it cannot command our admiration. 
Secondly, Andromache, the dear wife of Hector, 
the noblest prince of the Trojan heroes, the 
tender devotion of the noble pair, the grace, 
dignity, and fidelity of Andromache is emphasized 
in such a way as makes us think that Homer, ^^seemg 

a — 

* The Wamen ef the ClaBsioe, by Mary C, Sturgeon : 
George Harrap is Go., London, 
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impelled to create this type of gracious purity^ 
vindicating wifely honour^ and motherly tenda^ 
ness, and proving at the same time that if his 
had a high ideal of^ beauty, it had also a profound 
regard for domestic ties.” 

Next, the author takes us to the Women of thS 
Odyssey, the second great Epic of Homer. Though 
the adventures of Ulysses* on his way home from 
the Trojan War bring us near the Iliad, yet the 
characterisation is far different. Now, we ard 
brought down to the level of common humanity. 
The heroes and heroines are men and women pf 
like natures and passions as ourselves with human 
virtues and human weaknesses. Odysseus is not 
admired for his physical beauty but because he ur 
a rtian — great and kind ruler, faithful to his 
wife, a good master and an honest friend. So in 
Penelope is revealed an ideal wife, wise, gentle, 
dignified, patient, unswerving in her faithfulness 
to her husl^nd, a perfect ‘ Pativrata.’ The love for 
home is the prevailing note tn the poem. Odysseus 
struggles through a sea of trouble to win his way 
to his home, and Penelope besieged on all sides by 
ardent admirers struggles to keep the hearth 
sacred and pure for the return of her lord. The 
other figures Circe and Calypso, but serve to 
enhance the sweet womanliness of Penelope. Ihe 
last of the Homeric women' taken up by the author 
is the peerless girl Nausicaa in Homer's group of 
immoral women,” delicate as the ftngrance of a 
flower, beautiful as the morning dew, dainty and 
light os the summer breeze, happy as a lark yet 
withal so strong and so human. As tlfe author 
says : 8he has served the poet’s puriKMse in the 
Epic plan — to link the story with Penelope and to 
enhance her dignified maturity. She has served, 
too, in the strongest way to accentuate the chivalry 
and constancy'of the hero. But in doing this, the 
tenderest care has been taken that she ^al^all not 
be despoiled of her exquisite charm.” 

Next, we come to the age of the Dramatists in 
which we see that life has grown more complex, 
intellect has advanced, civilization has progressed, 
and the unquestioned belief in the reign of the 
gods is passing. away but yet no new belief has 
been established. This is the transition period. 
The old blind faith is weakening but the moral law 
for that, viz.y reason is upheld with greater rigoiu^ 
and sacredness. Sin is punished, and that at.ohoe 
and relentlessly; a man may not escape the 
results of his sin. ^Tbus in this strenuous Ufe we 
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Bee the women ^ming forward and grappling 
with the reafitm of life, women resolute, 
purposeful, • passionate — ^women of action as 
well as of feeling. Physical beauty they do 
possess as well as grace and charm. But 
the stress is not now laid merely on beauty 
and the gentler graces^ It is laid rather on a 
combination of these qualitiei? with strength of 
intellect and will, generous emotions and a soaring 
spirit.’* iGschylus felt there new influences 
strongly, and strongly .represented them in his 
drama. Hence we seo the women of his dramatic 
craation though taken from the Homeric legends 
yet are clothed with a zealous and a passion quite 
unknown to Homer. They act with clear purpose 
of aim and decisively. Clytemnestra is depicted 
as haughty and passionate, and as one who con- 
sidered herself the instrument of Fate in dealing 
a just punishment; but there is one relieving 
trait. Her womanhood has been killed in her by 
her husband, who remorselessly sacrificed their 
dear beautiful daughtc r, Sphigenia, for the further- 
ance of his own ambition. Revenge, her own 
guilty passion and the giving of a free reign to 
an uncontrolled mind, resulted in her becoming a 
cruel murderess. In contrast to her stands her 
daughter, Electra, gentle and short, dutiful but 
transformed into a cruel woman by this act of 
her mother and now with but one motive for her 
existence — the dealing of first retribution for her 
father’s murder. After the first fright which the 
contemplation of vengeancie creates in her gentle 
nature, she ia strong and gives strong counsel to 
her brother priestess to deal the avenging blow. 
They both plot and successfully carry through 
the punishment of their mother’s sin, the murder 
of their mother whicli to them seems a just act. 
Thus we see t& strong passions ruling their mind 
and working them up to passionate deed regardless 
of consequences. Again, in the next, two women 
that are placed before us we see,*first, the pure 
virgin priestess, Carsa ndra, tossed about helplessly 
on the troubled sea of circumstances yet strong in 
her purity and devotion to her faith, while all that 
she holds sacred is crushing around her; and 
secondly, in the History of To we c^h the first 
gUmpse . of a new religious belief. Hitherto Zeus 
has been depicted as just an avenger and a god 
who punished relentlessly the breaking of the 
moral law. But now we see a softer feeling 
pervading the atmosphere. Zeus is the pro- 
tector of his people, he cares for them and will 
provide a better future for them through the 
ipitogeny of To, Thus yntli (his rieingof a pew 


belief we pass from the stem atmosphere of 
iEsohylus into the softer air of Sophocles, who 
sees life from all points and who hence prodqoed 
types more fully and completely human.” Super- ^ 
stition and a belief in Fate is still supreme but it 
is relieved by more of the human element. Sinners 
are punished but into the punishment enters love 
and seeks to instigate the cruelty of it. The 
story of Jeoastra is pitiable in the extreme. Led 
'away by a blind belief in the oracle she commits 
a horrible crime, the giving up of her son to a 
efuel death. In after yeass when she is at the 
zenith of her happiness, her punishment is' meted 
out to her tenfold, yea, a hundredfold, till in a 
very frenzy of despair she is led to take her life 
by her own hand. In the delineation of Autauga 
we read of a woman of high courage, who met 
a cruel death face to face and well for the sake of 
a promise to her brother to perform his funeral 
rites, a ceremony which wa^> denied to him by his 
uncle as he had been declared a rebel and an 
outlaw. Yet she is very human, and as she leaves 
her love and all the lovely things of the world to 
be incarcerated alive in a rocky tomb, her strong 
faith in her gods seems to crash to atoms round 
her, but it is only for a moment. She soon re- 
covers her splendid courage and glasses from before 
us in light at the last.” 

Now we turn to the women of Euripides’ 
genius and here again' we ilieet new elements. 
The poet strives to give to humanity ** the fullest 
and most complete explanation pos.sible to him.” 
Intellect has grown more comprehensive and seeks 
to penetrate the mysteries of religious truths ; the 
people as a people have developed ; the position of 
women seems to require attention. Euripides, ac- 
cording to the author, was profoundly interested 
in womanhood ; he had studied feminine character 
with care and sympathy ; and he felt and strove 
to reveal something of the evil which must result 
to the race when the woman is treated unjustly. 
Hence we have the Troadea, a drama which looks 
steadily at the horrors of war from the standpoint 
of women who suffer because of it. Hence, too, 
there is an Sphigenia exerting all the energies of 
an acute mind to rescue her brother from immin- 
ent danger ; a Media, transformed from a tender 
mother into a destroying Fury by Jason’s infidel- 
ity ; a Phaedra literally consumed by love which 
she will not declare ; and “ an Alcestis, type of 
enduring feminine courage, ^placed side by side 
with the weak amiability of Admetus.” From 
this^group of women I would fain call particular 
attention (o th^ stor^ of Alcestis, 3^6 ip a lovely 
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woman and a beautiful ^axaoter. For very love 
of her husband she eagerly gives up her life for 
his, and glories in death bemuse it leaves him free. 
Side by side ever he looks weak and cowardly 
though he has all the noble qualities of a noble 
prince. Yet he is blinded in simh a way that he 
consents to the sacrifice of this noble woman. 
But after it is over, a change passes over him and 
he becomes a real man and grovels in^shame and 
remorse at his dishonourable conduct. It is theif 
that the gods in a miraculous way return his wife 
safe and well to him, and thus we leave them in 
their exquisite bliss, each having attained perfec- 
tion in each other’s sight. 

Then, we leave the magic shores of Greece, and 
in the last chapter are wafted to the coast of Italy. 
A description of Dedo brings us to Virgil who went 
back to the old Homeric legend for inspiration of 
his theine, but whose treatment of it embodies a 
new spirit and represents a new society. The 
author herself may aptly describe the diilerence 
thus : “ The ^neid was conceived with a deep 
and serious aim and conferred with infinite care. 
It did not originate as perhaps the Iliad and the 
Odyssey may have done in the almost spontKneous 


kye o{ wandering minstrel tof the inA 

honour of princely hosts. It was designed 
the first to represent the divine fairth*ctf .tlto,Zttiih^ 
race, the gradual uprising of the Bomim its 
long struggle with barbarism and its snisiAoil th 
civilize the Western World^ll as the ordiniiuicd bf 
the supreme deity.” Hence a new type ef hiep 
is created in .^Inehs, a man with a ** deqmr esfthr, 
mate of life and some civic virtues which hi^ noK 
been evolved when the earlier heroes were mreated^ 
and a man who has high virtues but is awate 
of his frailties and yet is conscious of the dMhe 
within himself and of the high destiny to whieh 
he is called.” Thus ends this interesting boA« 
The author while avasting our imaginatiens by 
these beautiful old legends beautifully told yet tea- 
ches us the mental and moral belief of the natioiis 
from whose literature she has taken them; The 
photogravures, of which there are Ifi, tend to make 
the stories more realistic as they leave a tangible 
impression of the fair women that have held 
our imaginations captive. Again, I repeat that 
we are most grateful to the author (or her very 
charming and useful work ** The Women of the 
Classics.” 


CURRENT EVENTS 

BY RAJDUARI. 


HE chief historical event of the month was 
Italy’s long anticipated alliance with the 
Trijde Entente, Thus out of the six 
Great Powers of Europe four are now 
arrayed on one side, the side which is heroically 
fighting for the Liberty of the World, against two 
on the other side, a dual force which is the hide- 
ous personification of all that works for unmiti- 
gated tyranny and desj^tism, for galling bondage, 
and uhquenchable domination. The one is the 
force of humanity and what makes for civilisa- 
tion, while the other is the force of barbarism 
and cruelty. They are the forces of Ormazd or 
Light agHinst those of Ahriman or Darkness. It 
is superfluous to observe that come what may, 
the ultimate triumph of this gigantic war must 
be for those who hold aloft the standard of 
Ormazd. Tn her person Italia reproduces the 
ancient and historical rippresentation of Cims 
Rommffua, The Roman Eagle holds sway where- 
ever it flies. So Italy must conquer wherpver 
she now plants her foot in the cause of Peace and 
Ohler. Strong as her other three Allies are and 
fought as they have with a gallantry, devotion, 


and singleness of purpose which are the admira^ 
tion of the civilised world, they* are mightily 
pleased to see Italy joining hands with them in 
their herculean task to defeat the elements of 
chaos and confusion, of blood and iron, of chican*- 
ery and brutality unknown to modem civilisa- 
tion. Fired by the spirit of pure patriotism, and 
recalling the grand historical scenes which w<m 
them their freedom from a galling thraldom .fn 
1 860 , the Italians have marched from their front- 
iers with an elan and a confidence which promise 
to triumphantly achieve what they have set about. 
Once more those hoary Alps, where once bred 
the Carthagenians and the Gauls of old, and the 
big battalions of Napoleon a century ago, resound 
with the clash of arms, accompanied by the 
thunderous storms of the artillery of the twen- 
tieth century and the peals of the big war-drum i 
and the braying of trumpets. The Eagle of qil|d| . 
perched on one of the distant summits, 
chance be musing awhile as to this new rov'is^ 
din of war. Stretching its sharp eyes to tbe. m- 
thest point of the Jiorizon, which overlcioka the 
territory of its latet ravager, it may conjure 
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mighty visions nqw on the point of idealisation. 
The Italian Forces have begun well. Their, pre- 
liminary skirmishes and brushings with their 
hereditary enemy are all in her favour. And it 
may be, therefore, deemed a good augury of the 
triumphs they are to abhieve later on. But it is 
of no use forecasting the foi'tunes of the Italian 
star. Let us closely v?atch th^ir onward course. 

In Flanders the Anglo-French troops were 
busy hurling biick masses after masses which the 
enemy plac^ hither and thither at this strategic 
place and that tactical mount, at this valley of 
military value and that village. With eiibrts 
which are superhuman indeed the allied forces 
have with conspicuous gallantry repelled every 
attack by day and night. They have not repelled 
the Cyclopean attacks of those bloody Kuns. They 
have succeeded in pushing their front which 
means a retreat for the opponents. Neither 
poisonous gases nor still more poisonous explo- 
sives have deterred the courageous troops pf a hee 
civilisation from decimating the monster blood- 
hounds of the Teutonic tribe. The carnage is 
unparalleled. It has been counted by the thous- 
ands on each side, with this dilierence that the 
persons killed on the one side wore treated as 
mere persons and no more ; while the persons on 
the o^er side were treated as flesh of their Hesh 
and bone of their bone. In other words, while 
the Allies have economised every soldier put to 
the front, the enemy has been a bloody prodigal 
in hurling mas.ses of nien only to be deci- 
mated without a purpose. When the military 
hbtory of this war of wars comes to be recorded 
with the pen of the coldest steel, this inhuman 
sacrifice of men by the savage Gerinans will form, 
perhaps, the darkest and most inglorious page. 
We, contemporary chroniclers, are too near to 
record in black and white with perfect equanimity 
and impartiality the true significance of the bloody 
waste. But as far as the important occun-ences 
of the four weeks could be recounted, it must be 
said that in Flanders the Allies have been able to 
push bick the enemy with greater precision and 
energy than at any other time during the last ten 
months. The gain might have been greater and 
more decisive indeed, but it has unfortunately 
happened that the inadequacy of ammunition, 
explosive shells particularly, obliged them to 
desist from pursuing the enemy and driving him 
bag and baggage to his own fron.tier. fiut this 
d^cteney is being rapidly supplied, so that the 
next month or two must witness that desired 
exent. 

In the Eastern theatre of the war the brave 


< Russians single-handed have carried on a most 
unequal and bloody struggle in Galicia. Their 
centre was pierced by an overwhelming mass, com- 
pelling retreat. But the piercing was not accom- 
plished without an unprecedented loss of men and 
arms. How farin the set-back has modified the 
Muscovite strategy has not been clearly discerned 
as yet, for the reports are most conflicting. But 
it may be fnken for granted that both sides have 
lustained reverses of no ordinary character, and 
both seem to be firmly persuaded that the struggle 
must be pursued to the bitter end, come what may. 
So that, as we write, it is not possible to say 
in whose favour the gods of the battle will decide. 
But whoever is defeated will go forward, with 
even greater ardour than before, fully persuaded 
that he who returns to his charge after the 
defeat returns to win the day. All through- 
out the civilised world the wish is father to the 
thought that the Russians may overpower the 
dual forces, because such an occurrence would 
signify the first important release of Freedom 
from the grip of intoxicated Tyranny. Such re- 
lease must spell for the gi-eater liberty of the 
world. And who can gainsay that it is for the 
cause of Liberty that these hard blows are struck. 

In the minor seat of the war at the Dardanel- 
les, there have been some mishaps. Submarines 
and torpedoes have playeil a havoc with three 
battleships during the month." By way of re- 
prisals., ^ome transports and minor crafts "^have 
been sunk. But the gains do not balance the 
losses. These were perchance inevitable. But 
both naval and military strategy are doing their 
respective work with a steadfastness of aim, 
combined with signal examples of individual 
gallantry which are the theme of the world’s praise. 
It is a Himalayan task the Allies have imposed on 
themselves. The work of storming the cajntal of 
the Ottoman is necessarily slow, tedious, and 
dangerous. But if we take in earnest whjit has been 
hitherto achieved, there is no reason to suppose 
thjit this work will not be accomplislied and 
accomplished with glory. It is not the Turk who 
is really fighting but the mercenary German. That 
entity seems to be exceedingly disliked by the 
brave Turk, who still regards and cherishes the 
British as his friend and protector. Already 
signs are reported of an outbuiist of patriotic 
feeling against the imported mercenary of the 
unpatriotic Enver Bey. And it may not be long 
before the gallant and honest Turk is released 
^ froml^the iron-grip of the bloody Teuton. . 

There has been no greiit activity in tho fourth 
theatre of the war, Asiatic Turkey. Skirmishes are 
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taking place now ai^d again, and the Allies’ objec* 
tive seems to be the occupation of Bagdad. But the 
intervening desert from Basra, and the marauding# 
tribes on the inarch, are great obstacles. 

In Central and Southern Africa, General Botha 
and his confrh^ea are doing excellent work and 
enveloping the enemy wherever they can. There 
is no doubt the Map of Southern, Central, and 
Eastern Africa will have to be re-arranged at the 
end of the War, 

In naval warfare in the North Sea, there has 
been no change. That High Admiral of the 
Seas, Sir John Jellicoe, is doing sentinel service 
with his othcers and men which is simply 
invaluable. The mariners of England of the 
century are keeping a severe watch and ward 
over the enemy’s fleet and successfully shutting 
out her trade with the outer world. Elsewhere 
* submarines are doing their mosquito work 
which is no doubt irritating. Hut, on the whole, its 
torpedoeing 'operations are conflned to trawlers 
generally and a few merchantmen. The devilish 
act of piratical murder in respect of the Liitd- 
tania has not been repeated, though one cannot 
say when it may be repeated and where!’ A 
fleet of submarines of an improved type is a 
distinct danger and must be averted at all cost. It 
is apprehended that some such fleet is under con- 
struction and may be launched stealthily at the 
right pyachological hohr. But it is to be presumed 
that thtf Intelligence Department of the Admiralty 
is not ignorant of the enemy’s usages and is not 
slow in its preparedness to snap this new machine 
of naval warfare, which is destined to revolutionise 
the whole fleld of naval strategy of the future. 

Meanwhile aircraft has been also busy. And 
here the Allies have shewn over and over again 
that they are in every way superior to their enemy. 
The Zeppelins, despite the injury they have done 
of late to life and property on the east coast of 
England, are pronounced by exports as a 
failure. Reprisals are continuous, and the bold- 
ness, coui^ge and the strategy with which i3ritish 
aircrafts men haivo rendorod injury to large mili- 
tary railway stations, arsenals and other factor- 
ies, where the instruments of destruction are 
manufactured, have dealt a heavy blow which has 
tingled the blood of the hot-headed Teuton. Air- 
craft above and submarine strategy below the sea 
are destined to be the two new modes of warfare 
during the 20th century. 

TUE NATIONAL MINISTRY. 

Ohe other outstanding feature of the moitth 
remains to* be noticed. Impelled by the call of 


(national dujby .wbich is higher than that parfey, . 
the Prime Minister, in view of •the outside critic ^ 
cism oiF the way in which naval and' militilEyv 
aJSairs were manoged, criticisms mostly of . 
informed character or of a really impatiifiltib i 
and mischievous nation, deemed it his duty^ 
that all the great leaders of the cibuntry should* ^ 
be taken into confidence with a view to oonduot* 
ing the war in conformity with the opinion 
entertained by them. The Admiralty was up- 
braided and criticised, because it was alleged ^ 
Mr. Winston Churchill had ordered the naval 
expedition to Dardanelles without consulting 
the Cabinet and in defiance of his expert first lord. 
The War Office was attacked and Earl KitchenfO* 
was accused of not expeditiously responding to the 
demands of the Field Marshal commanding the • 
Army in Flanders touching ammunition and ex- 
plosives. The only way to shut up th# critics, hon- 
est and dishonest, was to invite the leaders of the 
Opposition in both the House to take their share 
of responsibility jointly with his Government in a . 
cause which was national. That was ihe genesis 
of the Coalition Ministry now formed which is 
indeed another specimen of Mr. Asquith’s con- 
summate statesmansl^p and another instance of his 
fitness as the great national leader. The National 
Ministry is now formed and in active operation. 
And whatever the critics may have to say ae to 
its composition, it is wise now to watch it and see 
how it works. After all; it is the work which it 
may perform which will be the task of its effici- 
ency and administrative sagacity in. the hour of 
the greatest national danger the people have met 
with. The creation of a new Minister of Mari- 
times was inevitable, and it is a satisfaction to the 
nation that he who had heroically administered 
the finances of the country to satisfaction would 
not be bebi;id in giving equal satisfaction if 
tem|>orari]y placed at the head of the new depa:^’^ 
merit. Already Mr. Lloyd George has reidised 
• the best anticipations of the nation. His talents 
of organisation have oncemoie proved theixiselves 
in good stead. As he himself expressed with 
some exultation, the machine is already begin- 
ning to move.” If so, the two great generalissi- 
mos at tiie front will soon be formed to carry on 
that dogged successful oflensive of sending back 
the enemy acros*s his own frontier, possibly in 
full retreat to his capital. That is the great de- 
nouement ’Svhich the world is anxious to witness^ 
May it be in the power of the Allies to achieve^ 
that greatness and liberate Europe, now garrottedi ' 
from the grip of the pirate and ' the assassi&i 
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The Miscellaneous Writings of the late 

Mr. Ranade. fubliahed hy Mrs. Rqmahai 

Ranade^ Poma. 

Few indeed are the^lndiaHsof the present gener- 
ation, as Mr. Wacha says in his excellent introduc- 
tion to this book, ** who have read so widely and 
so deeply as Mr. Ranade, and fewer still who have 
digest^ the pabulum he so voraciously swallowed, 
assimilated it to his own heart and reproduced it 
in a form which could hardly be dilferentiated 
from that of an original thinker.” Mr. Banade’s 
Essays on Indian Economics and Indian Uistory” 
have already bocome classics in their own way, 
and they have been as it were the touch-stones 
with which to compare the works of subsequent 
scholai’s. Mr. Ranade was a versatile scholar, and 
his writings on various themes of interest bear 
the impress of his geniuK. The essays in this 
volume are judiciously divided into literary, 
social, historical and educational, in each of which 
he could write with a knowledge and authority 
scarcely disputed by savants. As such these 
essays will be valued alike by the student of con- 
temporary thought in India and by the specialist 
in the respective bmnches of study. 

A. History of the Ancient World. By 

Hutton WAater^ Ph, D : George G, Harrap and 

Company^ London, « 

Ancient histor3ri6 of perennial interest to us, as 
the ancient world is the parent of modern civiliza- 
tion. In the volume before us Prof. Webster has 
made a new and original arrangement of all the 
materials relating to the history of the anicient 
world from thb earliest times to the fall of Rome. 
That period in particular oiiei's exceptionally fruit- 
ful interest. The author does not deal with the 
subject in any pettifogging spirit.* The point of 
view is that of human life and the social, indus- 
trial, and commercial life of the ancients no less ' 
than their military and political history which is 
treated with that complete knowledge which comes 
of the modern methods of historic^ criticism. 
The results of modem ai'cheologicaf discoveries 
are fully availed of, and the character- 
sketches of the leading personages make the book 
fascinating for young readers. The author’s 
knack of eliminating unessentials, his fif m grip of 
the fundamental landmarks in history, combined 
•with his accuracy of statement and clearness of 
ezpositiofi, make the book of exceptional interest 
ib all students of history. « 


The Great War of Ancient India. By 

Thakur Reyendra Singh : Tikra Estate^ Bmban. 
This is a connected nairative of the Great War 
of Ancient India, and as the original is at once too 
lengthy and too difficult for mere English edu- 
cated youths, the author has made a succinct sum- 
mary of the leading events of the great war and 
** strung them together in^the form of a connected 
story which might prove interesting in these 
days of another great war.” The author’s view 
of the war is an essentially Hindu standpoint, 
and there are many suggestive and significant 
ideas that can be gleaned while reading between 
the lines. For one thing the author brings to 
light the strange parallel between our old friend, 
Duryodhana and our new friend, the Kaiser.” 
The Law of Castes. By Mr, N. IJ, Pandm^ 
M,A,^ L,L,B,y Attorney- at- Law ^ Bornhay, 

This is a reprint of the author’s contributions to 
the Bombay Law Reporter ” and the Allahabad 
Law Journal.” They have been thoroughly revis- 
ed and published in book form. The book com- 
prises two parts: '^Incidents of the Caste Sys- 
tem,” and “ The Civil Law of Castes,” In these 
days when social questions are cropping up for 
solution, these scholarly chapters cannot fail to en- 
lighten the reader on the intricacies of a System 
which has important bearings on the legal and 
social aspect of Hindu civilization. 

Travels in the Mogul Empire. By Fromda 
Bernier, Edited hy Archibald Constat : Orford 
University Press, Bombay, 

Bernier’s Travels ” has already become a classic 
with students of Mogul history though as yet no 
well edited and complete Edition of the famous 
work has appeared. Jn translating and annotat- 
ing this precious historical document, Mr. Archi- 
bald Constable has followed the natural bent of 
his genius. It appears that this interest in Ber- 
nier is a hereditary possession as his grandfather 
originally planned such a treatise. The grandson 
** 1 ^ accomplished (as he modestly claims) a work 
not absolutely correct, but merely less incorrect 
than others that I have seen.” These words of 
Bernier, which the Editor quotes, are true of 
either. What to us is of special value, is that 
the work has been revised by that weltknown 
scholar and historian, Vincent A. Smith, who 
writes a preface to this Edition. In his own 
words Mr. Constable’s work just falls short of 
perfection but is excellent on the whole. 



DIARY OF. THE WAR 





Hay 17. BrHIth laQOMt dmt Fastnbort 
Flmoh loooesi in^Ams and Ghaapagne. 

Foroing tiie Dardanellea. 

Zeppalm raid an Ramsgate. 

May 18. Continued adyanoe of ttie French. 

Zeppelin ohaied by British aeroplanes and damaged. 

May 19. Zeppelin air-raid on Calais. 

Austrians routed in Bukhoyina. 

French suooeas in the Cameroons. 

May 90. British adyanoe on Lille. 

Bombardment of Przemysl. 

Russians set fire to Baroslay oil-flelds. 

May 21. Terrific fighting in Galicia. 

The Drumcrce^ Dumfiita and two trawlers sunk. 
British Cabinet crisis ; resignation of I^rd Fisher. 

May 22. French success at Ypres and British 
progress north of La Bassee. 

» Operations in Gallipoli. 

Good work by Gurkhas and Territorials. 

May 23. French and British successes. 

Wholesale use of gas by Uermans. 

Russian actiyity in the Black Sea, landing at Eregli. 
Three towns in the Caucasus occupied. 

Holland proclaims a state of siege. 

May 24t* Italy declares war on Austria. 

Heayy German losses in Galicia. 

May 25. Battle round Ypres. 

British regain lost ground. 

Seyere fighting in Galicia 
Italian invasion of Adstria. 

• 

May 26. Attack on the British near Ypros. 
Attstro-German offensive in Galicia. 

Italian advance. 

An American steamer torpedoed. 

May 27. German air-raids. 

Masterly Russian retreat. 

H. M. S. Triumph and Majealie sunk. 

May 28. Significant German admissions. 

Italy's capture of strategic points. 

Russian opinion of Italian intervention. 

May 29. French successes. 

Capture of Ablain. 

Great battle in Galicia. 

Attack on Przemysl. 

May 30. Enormous Austro-German losses. 

Further Italian advance. 

Reply to American Note. 

Austnan dockyard shelled. 

M^ 31. Repulse of German attack. 

Battle on the Sand river. 

The enemy's retreat. 

The arkenal at Pole ablaze. 

June. 1. Zeppelins drop bombs near London. * 
Italians bombard Pole. 

Genpaay’s unsatisfaotorjr reply to Amoriehi 


June 2. Too air-raid en London. 

Italians advanoe on the Tyrol front. 

June 3. Przemysl forts entered by the^eaeray. 

» The capture of Ablain. General Pritwiti^ Qfiniail 
Copnmanderof Libau, made ptiaonsr. 

Juoe 4, Przemysl fort attacked. 

British submarine slides transports in the Harmon. 
French air-raid on German head<|aarters. 

Italians penetrato Austrian frontier. 

June 5. Russian successes at Libau. 

‘ Battle on the Isonzo River. 

Turks defeated at Van. 

June 6. The evacuation of Przemysl. 

Italian offensive on the Isonzo. 

British success in Cameroons. 

Mr. Asquith's visit to France. 

Operations in Mesopotamia : surrender of Amarm, 
Conviction of two alien spies in Bngland. 

Bombs dropped in various coast-towns in Bngland. 

June 7. Shots exchanged in the Baltic. 

Germany apologises for torpedoing the CMfiighi, 

M. Masson, Deputy f organs, shot. 

Itelians bombard Austrian islands. 

French gaining ground north of Arras. 

June 8. Three German warships sunk. 

British airmen destroy airship shed near Brussels. 
Minelayer Oaaablanoa destroyed. 

Zeppelin raid on the East Coast of England : 

Battle of Arras favourable to French troops. . 

•Tune 9. Flight Sub. Lieutenant Warneford decora^ 
with V.C. for destroying a Zeppelin. 

Itolians cross the river Isonzo. 

June 10. German submarine sunk. 

British seaplanes drop bombs on Akbasoh. 

Italians occupy the town of Monfaloone. 

German Fleet driven back in the Baltic Sea. 

Italian airship destroyed. 

.June 11. French capture of Neuville. 

Italian attoka ; retirement of ttie Austnians. 

Two British torpedo boats sunk. 

June 12. Battle in Galicia. . ^ 

Severe fighting in the Sbavli region. 

Fighting on the Carnio fronuer. 

Poisonous gases for Austria destroyed at Monfaloone. 

. Austrian topoio boat sunk by an Italian submarioe. 
Second Amorioan Note to Germany. 

June 13. Russian successes from Baltic to Bukhovlna. 
Strike of^erroan miners in Silesia. 

Cholera in Austria. 

Progress of Italians beyond Montenero. 

Defence of Constantinople. 

June 14. Rapid Italian offensive. 

Austrians defeated in the mountains. 

Russo-Turkish hostilities. 

Waroingibo Ametioans. 

June 16. Fighting at Dizmude. 

French advanoe in Lorraine. 

Operations in Galicia. 

Abstrp-Iialiau hostijiti^i 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 




May 9. At the ProVinoial Cooferenoe, Poona, Resolutions 
relating to the repeal of the Indian Press Act, the 
revival 6f the Village System, and the development 
of the Industries were passed. 

May 10. A' special London cablegram to the Stateaman 
say8:>-It is generally understood there will be no 
extension of H. E. Lord Hardinge's term of office as 
Viceroy. The names ef Lord Carmiohael and Lord 
Islington arc mentioned as possible successors. 

May 11. In' connection with the Jhand daooity, 
twenty-two men were sent up for trial before the 
District Magistrate of Jhand, who convicted and 
sentenced two to seven years and seven to three 
years each. One accused was discharged and two 
were acquitted. ' 

May 12. Sentence in the Bhampta oang case was passed 
at the City Magistrate's Court, Poona, this morning 
by Mr. Balak Ram, acting Sessions Judge. Twelve 
accused were sentenced to transportation for life, 
four accused to transportation for seven years, seven 
accused to rigorous imprisonment for three years, 
six accused to one year each and ten accused to one 
day's rigorous imprisonment each. 

May 13. The Government of Bombay have opened, at 
Dharwar, a juvenile jail on the Borstal system, and 
to this jail in future every convict will bo sent if he 
sitisftes certain conditions that have been specified. 

May 14. The Multan Special Tribunal to-day framed 
charges against 10 accused and discharged 27. 

May 15. A Resolution of the Government of India is 
published giving particulars of the enhancements 
made by the various Local Governments in the issue 
of prices of opium during the past few years. 

May 16. The Marathi Literary Conference held its 8th 
Sessions to-day at Bombay with Chief of Miraj in 
the chair. 

May 17. Orders under the Defence of India Act, (915, 
have been served upon Messrs, Mahomed Ali 
and Shaukat Ali, Editors of the Hamdard and 
Comrade newspapers, directing them to remain 
within the limits of the Delhi Province. 

May 18. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce has 
elected Mr. F. H. Stewart, C.I.E., of Messers. Glad- 
stone, Wyllie & Co., as an additional Member of 

' the Imperial Legislative C'Ounoil. 

May 19. To-day the Lahore Conspiracy Case was 
continued before the Special Commissioners, when 
Counsel for the defence cross-examined Kirpal Singh. 

May 20. The Government of Madras have* issued an 
Order regarding the proposal to grant special 
allowances to officials in Madura town andffiistrict. 

May 21. The Bombay Chamber of Obmmerce has 
addressed a letter to the Local Government on the 
subject of Volunteering in India in connection with 
the proposal of the Burma Chamber for compulsory 
military training in India. 

May 22. News has reached Calcutta that the Bengal 
Floating Hospital foundered. 

May 23. Dr. Sarvadikary in an interview regrets the 
loss but hopes that the corps will be formed into a 
field-ambulance or another Floating Hospital will be 
Atted out. 


May 24. At the Calcutta High Court, Mr. Justice Chitty 
an<l Mr. Justice Beachcroft rejected the appli- 

^ cation on behalf of Jnanrsnjan Sanyal and two 
other political suspects. 

May 25. At a meeting of the Punjab Press Association 
Resolutions were passed repudiating the insinuations 
against the Hinduatan, 

May 26. The Superintendent of Police, Coooh Behar, 
states that all the jewellery of H. H. the Maharanee 
stolen from the Palace has been reoevered except a 
diamond ring of the value of Rs. 60,000, and five 
sovereigns. 

May 27. The Local Govcfnment have addressed a 
letter to the Government of India recommending the 
appointment of two expert glass-blowers to train 
workmen in glass factories in the United Provinces. 

May 28. A Special Provincial Conference in connection 
with Council Government in the United Provinces 
was held in the Mavo Hall this afternoon with the 
Rajah of Muhammadabad in the chair. 

May 29. At the Calcutta High Court to-day Mr. .Justioe 
Woodroffe and Mr. .Justice Richardson delivered 
judgment in the Nadia Mission Case. 

May 30. Government orders have been passed applying 
the Defence of India Act with the district of 
Babkorganj. 

May .31. The “ Times of India " says that the Bombay 
Mahomodans view with disfavour the holding of 
the Moslem League at Bombay this Christmas, 

June 1. The Government of Bengal have approved of 
the scheme of the residential school f<«r the sons 
of gentlemen. 

Juno 2. Mr. Justice Tudball lo-day sanctioned the 
sqheme for the reconstruction of the Bank of Upper 
India. 

June 3. Sir Arnold White, late Chief Justioe of the 
Madras High Court, has boon appointed a Member 
of the India Council. 

June 4. Nows is received of the death of Dr. C. R. 
Henderson, of the Chicago University, who Came 
out to India a fjw years ago on the Burrow’s 
lectureship. 

June .5. An interesting case is proceeding in the Cal- 
cutta High Court for the recovery of Sir Taraknath 
Palit’s gift of 16 lakhs to the Calcutta University. 

June 6. A meeting of the Council of the All-India 
Moslem League was held at Luoknow to-day. 

June 7. ' In the Dagri Case the Multan Special Tribu- 
nal sentenced 9 aooused to .5 years' rigorous impri- 
sonment, the rest being acquitted. 

June 8. The death occurred at Allahabad this morning 
from fever of the Hon. Dr. Satish Chandra Banerji. 

June 9. A deputation of the Punjab Hindu Sabha 
awaited on His Honour Sir Miohael O'Dwyer, the 
Lieutenant-Governor at Simla, 

June 10. The Punjab Police have issued a list of re- 
wards for the arrest of, or for information, leading 
to the arrest o( 23 wanted ” peraonq, 



WILLIAM’S NEW RECRUIT. 


Mohammed : “ Victory or Death ! ” 
AVirxiAM . Let's divide the task ; for you 
death : for me victory.” 




WHERE THE ALLIES ARE DRiyiNQ TOWARD 
, CONSTANTINOPLE. 








TOPICS FROM PERIODICALS 


RUSSIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 

George Kennan, writing in a recent number 
the OuUook^ discusses the problem how the 
capture of Constantinople by the allied fleets 
would affect the plans and interests of Russia. 
The Russian Duma is convinced that the acquisi> 
tion of the Bosphoroiis and Constantinople will 
be guaranteed by all the Powers both from a 
military and from a diplomatic point of view. 
Many of the Russian newspapers go even further 
than this, and me of them even discuss the 
expediency of annexing the eastern part of Asia 
Minor, and propose to create an autonomous 
Armenian State under Russian protection. The 
most important of the results that would immedi- 
ately follow the capture of Constantinople are the 
release of Russia’s surplus wheat and petroleum 
and the opening of a route by which she could 
import military supplies. 

]t is too early as yet to forecast the future of 
Constantinople, and the only prediction that can 
be safely made is, the waterway between tlie Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean will not soon again be 
closed to the ships of any nation. The waterway 
will probably 1)6 neutmlised under an interna- 
tional treaty, and be thrown open without distinc- 
tion or discrimination to the commerce of the 
world. Great Britain would probably be the 
safest guardian of the waterway, because she has 
no desire to dominate either Asia Minor or the 
Balkans, and has no motive for doing so. Taking 
all things into consideration the best practicable 
solution of the problem would seem to bo the 
creation of a neutral strip or zone which should 
include Constantinople and the littoral of the 
‘Stniits ; and which should be under the control 
of a small international Commission appointed by 
Russia, Great Britain, France, Italy and Rouma- 
nia ; and which should derive its powers from a 
carefully drawn and clearly expressed interna- 
tional treaty. As for Russian plans and ambi- 
tions in other parts of the^Turkish Empire, one 
can only say that her rule in Eastern Asia Minor 
would at least be more enlightened than that of 
Turks and Kurds ; while the creation of an auto- 
nomous Armenian State would be a distinct gain 
for civilisation. But Russia could haitlly hope to 
take possession of the Holy Land at present with- 
out the co'-operation of the West European Powers, 
and such help she is at present not likely to have, 
68 


CHINA AND THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 

Mr. Hadland Davis, writing to the May num- 
ber of the Theoaophiat about the Elixir of Life, 
says that in Cathay, alchemy had its original 
source and from thence came into Arabia. Lao 
Tsu, the founder of Taoism, loaded his teaching 
with much abstruseness ; his way was a hard way, 
too hard for the ignorant man who clamoured at 
once for spiritual consolation. He described his 
imy as the happiness of God,” **a sacred ever- 
lasting calm,” a passing into the realm of the 
Infinite and making one’s final rest therein.” At 
the point when pure Taoism ended, a host of magi- 
cians finding the way a very thorny path, attempt- 
ed to solve the problem of immortality by invent- 
ing the Elixir of Life. According to them the 
‘ Elixir of Life is also the elixir of gold and the 
panacea ft)r all ills, the transmutation of earth 
into heaven. The Jadestone (K’iung) was re- 
garded with great veneration by them as the 
symbol of whiteness, spotlessness and purity, and 
takes a prominent place in Chinese alchemy. Their 
alchemi^s did not regard gold as a precious metal 
that had always been in existence but the result 
of a slow evolutionary process, from the dim 
beginnings of creation to silver up to the precious 
metal itself. It was produced by evolution from 
mercury, the female principle of nature, when 
acted upon by the male or the solar principle. 
The marvels seen by the later Taoists have been 
recorded with much poetry and imagination and 
with so much tantalising glamour as to lead one 
to suppose that the brushes of the writfers were 
steeped in a kind of transcendental fairyland. 

** Behind these fantastic stories and preposterous 
adventures ih the unknown, we can trace a crav-. 
ing after the Qeautiful. Thera is a view of tru(h 
in them all, the essential truth of all-enduring 
.life. These Chinese alchemists tried to fin^ peace 
in the dark and tangled woods of never-satisfying 
magic. They eagerly pressed forward with grop- 
ing hands to the waters of crystalline jadestone, 
to the peach tree, to the mighty tree that grows 
in the moon. This quest is sacred, memorable, 
because it reveals colossal human effort. Perhaps 
this search, this splendid struggle, this yearning 
for something more than life’s human span is 
answered for all -times in these mystical words : 

To him that overcometh, will I give to eat of 
the Tree of Life, which is in the midst of the 
Paradise of God.” ^ 
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REPRISALS IN WARFARE. 

Mr. W. E. M^flkinson writing, in the May num* 
ber of the I^aw Magazine and Reinew about repri- 
sals, considers their nature and their justification 
and the extent to which they afiect neutrals. 
First, there are reprisals which have put pressure 
on one state by another with a view to securing 
the redress of a wrong allegSd to have been done 
by it or by one of its subjects. Such measures 
may take the form of tlm seizure of the property 
of the state or its subjects, or even of violence 
exercised against such state. But the parties do 
not choose to regard themselves as belligerents, 
and diplomatic relations continue between them. 
Reprises of this sort may end in the declaration 
of war. The other kind of reprisals are those in 
warfare and are retaliations of an illegitimate act 
of warfare for the purpose of making the enemy 
comply in future with the rules of legitimate 
warfare. This is an application of the lex 
talionia or repayment of evil for evil. « 

At the outset it is desirable to point out a 
distinction between those violations of the laws 
of war committed by members of the enemy 
forces by order of the belligerent government 
and similar violations committed by such persons 
without any order of government. It is in the 
former case that resort may be had to reprisals. 
Protest should be first tried, but if that is of no 
avail there is nothing to do, but to exercise force 
of the samd kind as that used by the opponent. 
Taylor going f mother says^that if an enemy vio- 
lates the established usages of war, it may be- 
come not only the right but even the duty of his 
adversary to retaliate so as to prevent further 
excesses. The German jurist, Lueder, declares 
quite strangejy that non-observance of the laws 
of war by one party deprives that party of the 
right to claim fulfilment by the other. Logical- 
ly 'this assertion would lead to the conclusion that 
a mutual obligation is dissolved by* the failure of 
one party to perform it. Dr. Westlake reaches 
the right conclusion, that the ** true basis of the 
right of reprisal in warfare seems to be not the 
impairing of any obligation, but Uie redressing 
by punishment or exaction of cmmages of a 
violated obligation.” Moreover, the illegalities 
of one opposing state do not permit a state to 
become free from the law, but only gives that 
state a right to vindicate International Law by a 
fitting punishment or the exaction of fitting 
remedies. Even during the Franco-German War, 
Germany recognised the legitimacy of reprisals in 
warfare, 


The matter of repriaala haa dfalt with 

by any of the great law^makung oonveutioiijia hdd 
at the Hague and elsewhere ; but their nature 
and scope have always been limited in theory to 
the measure of the infraction of the laws of war 
committed by the enemy. There is need for 
great caution in exercising this right as the vic- 
tims of reprisals will be in almost all cases not 
the actual perpetrators of the breach, but inno- 
cent persons, such as prisoners of ifar detained 
in the power of the side resorting to reprisals. 
Reprisals in times of pesce are admissible only in 
the case of actual international delinquencies ; 
while those in warfare are admissible for every 
kind of illegitimate act of warfilre whether an 
international delinquency or not. Mr. Balfour’s 
vindication of the Allies’ reprisals owing to the 
blockade of Germany la)8 stress on the mildness 
of the measures adopted by the former, which • 
will appear the more marked when compared 
with the acts of the Germans in the Franco- 
German War or even with those of Lord Roberts 
in the South-African War. i,,. 

ISLAM IN FIJI. 

Mr. Fmnk Nunn, writing in the April issue of 
the Moslem WorUl^ desoritos the progress that 
Islam has till now made in Fiji. The religion of 
the Prophet was first introduced to these Christian 
isles about thirty-five years ego by the first batch 
of Indian indentured labourers who weut there. 
The Uumber of Mussulmans may probably bo 
1.5,000, but they are involuntarily influenced by 
their Christian environment and neighbours. 
Islam has never taken root in the country, and is 
still exotic ; Ramzan and other festivals are but 
slightly observed. Here the religion lacks organ- 
isation, and the authority of, the self-styled 
Moulvies is disputed by the more intelligent and 
better educated au^ong them. It has not shown 
any aptitude or inclination for influencing the 
Fijian native, nor has it any regular mosques and 
endowments there. Islam is not aggressive, lacks 
consolidation and unanimity ; and it remains to 
be seen whether anything is possible in that 
direction. There is an idea of bringing out a 
Moiilvie from India* But meanwhile many of 
the Fiji- born Moslems have been converted into 
Christianity, and are now numbered among the 
Indian Christians. The C.M.S. also carries on 
active work, assisted by a small comijany of 
Indian catechists and teachers. Lest they be 
foi^talied Islamic teachers must actively take up 
in hand immediately the work of attempting to 
reach the Indians scattered throughout tbeisla^. 
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O&BISTIAKITY IN INDIA. 

In the pages o{ the April number of the EM 
and WMf we oome aoross an interesting dis- 
quisition by Mr. Skipton as to the probability of 
the establishment of a united church for the 
whole of Indian Christians. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church in India is ahnost wholly alien in the 
sense of being non-Englishy and its dioceses are 
parcelled out among foreign religious orders, the 
German Jesuits figuring conspicuously among 
them. But the Catholics, though considerable, 
are steadily diminishing in numbers ; and the 
tendency is in the direction of greater freedom 
of thought and organisation and wider scope for 
the expression of a national spirit and character- 
istics. The Indian Christians — at least outside 
the Roman Church — are already dreaming of a 
« united church for India. They argue that the 
quarrels of European Christians are . no concern 
of theirs, and their distinctions appear to these, 
strange, exotic and unintelligible. 

The Bishop of Madras declares that there is a 
far greater need of a definite creed in India than 
there is in Europe and America. In India, the 
thought, ' the philosophy, the civilisation, the 
social institutions and moral standards are all 
non-Christian, and here a church without a creed 
would be exposed to ^the overwhelming pressure 
of ideas and ideals hostile to the Christian faith. 
Secondly, the Indian Church must ^maintain 
definitf historical connection with primitive 
Christianity in view of the strong, bias of the 
Indian temperament towards metaphysics and its 
lack of interest in history. It will be good if 
the Indian Church is organised upon monarchi- 
cal rather than democratic principles. It is 
being widely felt that there is a tendency among 
missionary agencies to keep their communities 
overmuch in leading strings. The work of the 
missionary is now Wgely done ; and some com- 
munities of Indian Christians are already self- 
supporting and even send out their own mission- 
aries. And the time has surely come to recognise 
definitely the existence — unorganised pei^ps, 
and inchoate — but none the less a living actuality 
— of an Indian Church with a growing corporate 
sense responsible for working out its own collec- 
tive salvation. 

The Question of organisation is also very im- 
portant; the constitution of the Church must 
harmonise with the temper of the people and 
must keep in view the p^bility of inter-com- 
monion witti the Churches of the East. 


^ IS BUDDHISM DEAD IN INDIA? 

Mr. B. K. Sirkar writing to Buddkmi Smew 
of April, 1916, fights against the prevalent 
idea that Buddhism as an active force has. been 
long dead, and gone from 'India. He declares 
that the future possibilities of its regeneration 
are tremendous. In India all the prejudice 
against Buddhism was never directed against its 
principles, nor even against the whole of its 
practices. Tantric Buddhism embodying a con- 
siderable amount of practices of the older form 
of the Faith has an organic branch developed in 
the Hinduism prevalent in Orissa, Bengal and the 
United Provinces. The difference between Bud- 
dhism and modern Hinduism is not a difference 
of principle, not even a difference in the outlook 
on life, or one in the really vital points that 
count in a system of belief, but is rather in the 
way in which these principles are sought to be 
realised jn life. The system of morals that 
modem Hinduism enforces is very much the same 
as in Buddhism, but while the latter lays vigorous 
stress on the individual as the centre of all acti- 
vities the former includes Nature as an inevit- 
able companion of the self that is to raise itself to 
Nirvana. 

Mr. Sirkar then proceeds to illustrate that the 
Age of the Buddha saw an aU complete economic, 
^artistic and political life and yet pointed to lifers 
goal as being purely spiritufd. Such an all com- 
plete life of the world with its comprehensive 
outlook, offering a complete programme of life 
and society is the ideal that India ought to set 
before itself ; and it is the India of the JBuddha 
— the manifold activities of the successors of the 
Buddha — that must be the ideal of* future India. 
Intellectually speaking Buddhism has special 
features that must appeal to new India. The* 
Buddhist method of reasoning is essentially posi- 
tive in character. Facts as data and disciplined 
•methods of treatment were most markedly* deve- 
loped in Buddhist and post- Buddhist discourses. 
Our activities must be guided on the experiences 
of the Buddhist. Bhikku, the Buddhist house- 
holder, and the Buddhist politician and ruler. 
Diffusion of knowledge and world-wide philan- 
thropy is the mark of the Buddhistic age more 
than of any other. It is the Buddhist Asoka 
that is the prototype of knowledge, humane 
virtues, and spiritual co-ordination. By Buddhism 
India shall have her economic, spiritual, po)it|faU 
and intellectual organs fully developed mi ^e 
balance kept between the parts }' ' 
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ISI 4 AM AND RUSSIA. . 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. 0. Yate wnting to the 
May number of the United Service Magazine 
deprecates the organisation that is being set on 
foot to boom Russia as the nghtful heir of 
Byzantium. The case for Russia embiuces 
Constantinople as 4 he rnoJ:her of the Greek 
Church, and the straits between the ^]gean and 
the Euxive as a channel of commerce of great 
value behind which can shelter itself the nav^l 
strength of a mighty power. There are writera 
like Mr. Mackail and leading journals like the 
Times and the Spedtator which elaborate Russia 
as the coming benefactor of the world and which • 
believe in the historical continuity, by which 
the world-mission of Greece had passed to 
Russia through Byzantium. Russia bases her claim 
to Constantinople on her close religious union 
therewith, on the part she has played since the 
downfall of the Greek Empire in curbing 
Turkish ambition and on the colossal power to 
which her empire has now risen. The Greeks are the 
direct rivals of the Russians for the possession of 
Stamboul, and it is difficult to say whether Arme- 
nians and Jews would rather be subject to 
Russia or Turkey. Russia has long shown her 
determination to allow no other European power 
to trespass upon Armenia, and this may be 
revived as an argument in favour of the cession 
of Constantinople to Russia. The straits are of 
little importance to any European power when ' 
compared with their Vklue to Russia. Owing to 
the presence *of the Roumanians and the Bulga- 
rians, Russia cannot have a land link on the 
European side of the Black Sea. Hence Rus- 
sia’s^OGcUpation of Constantinople and the straits 
bristles with difficulties. Greece, Bulgaria and 
Roumania do remain sitting on the fence and 
i}heir prospects as allies of the Triple Entente are 
not encouraging. ^ 

At this moment when the possible accession to 
the Czar of the control of the i^Egean-Euxive. 
passage obliges Great Britain to safeguard more 
than ever her chain of outposts in the 
Mediterranean; several papers are advocating the 
internationalisation of Gibraltar. The talk 
about Russian mission of regeneration will end 
in as much disillusion as that of the Germans 
who began to regenerate the world some forty 
years ago and have ^ow brought the world to the 
verge of destruction. The world mission of neither 
Great Britain nor Russia is at ap end, and sooner 
qr later they will«cros 6 each other’s path. . 

Coming to other questions, it^is, probable that 


the Provinoaof Basrah will certainly be annexed 
to India and that of Baghdad may well follow 
suit. Mecca and Medina may' not improbably 
place themselves under the protection of the 
Sultan of Egypt, and the monarch to whom 
Mecca owes allegiance may well be recognised as 
Caliph. The future destiny of Syria with which 
the most sacred traditions of Christendom and 
the hallowed aspirations of the Jews are associated 
and where political, commercial and industrial 
interests are strong and active, it would be vain 
to forecast. But Armenia, Erzerum, Trebizond 
and Samsun must surely pass to Russia. Persia 
should not be deprived by her powerful northern 
neighbour of Azerbaijan, and Russia must respect 
the Convention of 1907, which 'guaranteed the 
independence of Persia. And thus this great 
war will lead to the commencement of a new era 
in the history of Islam. 

INDIA AND GERMAN EAST AFRICA. 

Mr. G. H. Lepper, an authority on matters of 
immigration and the status of coloured people 
within the Empire, advocates once more the 
policy of reciprocal treatment as between India 
and the self-governing dominions in the current 
number of the United Empire* He repeats his 
warning that the Indian question, if not dealt 
with in good time, will tend to merge in the 
still greater issue of European against Ariutic, 
and combined with the problem of Mongol 
expansion will produce a serious racial conflagra- 
tion in the near future. It is “ India’s sons that 
are fighting with the greatest bravery and 
tenacity in IVance and the Euphrates valley. 
They assisted in the reduction of Tsing tau ; 
they beat back the Turkish attempt to cross the 
Suez canal ; and they have been in the thick of 
the fray in East Africti. Unless the white race is 
content to astonish the world hy its ingratitude^ 
the services which India has rendered and will 
continue to give cannot be allowed to pass with- 
out some tangible recognition of the claims of 
Indians as British subjects to share in the spoils 
of victory which they will have helped to make 
possible.” 

There is no near prospect of any material 
change in the attitude of the Self-governing 
Dominions towards Indian immigration'. German 
East Africa is unsuited- for colonisation by 
white men, of whom there are fewer than 5,000 
resident in the colony. With its acc|uiBition 
there can ^ no longer any political obst^le-to 
the completion of an All- British Rejji^y from 
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OapeTowo to Oairo. It would be a valuable ^ 
experiment to set apart German East Africa ns a 
colony for Indians, and fndians only (save for 
the necessary wl^ite oflicials in the organisation 
period) subject to due regard for the interests of 
the aboriginal inhabitants, for whom reservations 
could be easily demarcatod. This area would 
itself accommodate many millions of Indians and 
eventually some of British East Africa and 
Sudan might be added to the Indian zone in 
Africa, provided that the experimental stage 
should give satisfactory results. In German East 
Africa, especially if it is won largely by India's 
own sons there will be a magnificent and proba- 
bly a unique opportunity both to reward the 
services of India to the Empire in the present 
struggle and to attempt a permanent solution of 
the claims of Indians to share more fully in the 
Imperial heritage. 

“ Given an outlet for Indian emigrants in 
East Africa, it ought not to bo beyond the 
powers of stotesminship to arrange that India 
should have the power to exclude whitemen of 
the working class just as the Dominions exclude 
Indians. Or it might be arranged that the 
number of Indians to be admitted to any one of 
the white states of the Empire should bear a re- 
lative proportion to the white population of the 
sttite. The (Jonferring of full [Kilitical rights on 
the sjpall Indian communities domiciled in the 
Dominions could be the only step necessary to 
meet every legitimate aspiration of Indians for 
equality of treatment and the recognition of 
their claims as Biitish subjects.” 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Lor<i Bryce gives expression to some “ Stray 
Thoughts on American Literature ” in the yorth 
Amefi'ican Review y Among the changes that have 
passed upon the literary output of the United Stotes 
during the past forty years, Ijord Bryce gives 
first place to the closer relation that now exists . 
between American and British literature. To- 
day,* ho says, people in Britain read books 
published in America, and Americans read books 
published in Britain, far more generally than was 
ever the case before. The taste and the criticism 
of each country are more influenced by those of 
the other. As regards ** solid literature,” the 
chief characteristic of the American output is the 
attention given to historical investigation and 
the large crop that is being raised in the field of 
economics and of the social sciences in their 
application to social progress.” 


THE HINDU IDEAL OF BOHOATIOBT. 

• » 

Mr. T. L. Yaswani, Principal of Dyal Singh 

College, Lahore, writing to the present number 
of the Vedic Magazine about the Hindu ideal of 
education, suggests that education is unfdding 
and not accumvdating and that it must rest on a 
synthesis of life, or an ideal. In ancient China i 
the ideal was ancestor worship, so that /the 
scholar’s one great virtue was humility. The 
synthesis of life in ancient Persia rested on 
dualism, so that every Zoroastrian scholar had to 
develop the virtue of purity which meant follow- 
ing the Aluramazda (good spirit) and opposing 
Ahirnman (evil spirit). The note of emphasis in 
the ideal, the synthesis of life in ancient India 
was Dharma^ which became the shaping factor of 
Hindu education. The ideal of Dharnia may be 
analysed into five elements, viz., a consciousness of 
the universal immanence and operation of the 
divine, I'overence for the social order and rever- 
ence foi* the king, ahirnsa or fiamilessneas^ appre- 
ciation of the power of meditation and self-re- 
nunciation. Everyone of these five elements 
entered into the plan of the old Hindu education. 
Fellowship with the gurny communion with 
Nature, fellowship with the great heroes of the 
Hindu race. travels*to difibrent places recognised 
as beauty spots and centres of the sanctifying in- • 
lluence of Nature— these produced in the student 
a life of simplicity and self-denial, of revei'ence 
for elders and for all forms of life,* of love and 
humility. * 

The present system of godlesfe, soulless and 
secular education, cannot be remedied unless 
knowledge is related to a spiritual synthesis of 
life, the Adyatma vidya. There is neecl of a new 
concentration of life — a new apprehension of 
man’s fundamental relations to the universe. 
Knowledge has not deepened life, because* our 
culture is at»best literary, whereas true culture 
must always be spiritual. Education controlled 
by the Hindu ideal is our need, without<it there 
can be no regeneration of the Hindu life, nor a 
spiritual renewal of the Hindu race consciousness. 
For this work bands of young men must be 
organised in difierent parts who should dedicate 
themselves to the sacred cause, and they in 
order to succeed should have faith and self-re- 
nunciation, and not merely scholarship. The 
type of e(^cation developed in a country is an 
important test -of the civilisation of that country, 
and our national greatness can never be revived 
with^ our present system of aimlessi Secular 
instruction. 
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THfi EEND AVESTA. 
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Mr. K. Amrita Rao contributes a learned 
paper to the December number of the Journal 
of the SoiUh Indum Aaeociatim about this great 
Zoroastrian scripture; and illustrates Professor 
Roth’s statement: **The Veda and J^end-Aveeta 
^are two rivers flowing' from one fountain-head ; 
the stream of the is thd fuller and purer 
and has remained truer to its original character, 
that of the I^end-Aveeta has been in various ways 
polluted ; has altered its course and cannot with 
certainty be traced back to its source.** Some 
scholars have fixed the date of the Aveeta at 1000 
B.C., others ascribe it to 2000 or even 6000 B.C. 
and others again believe that Zoroaster lived 
about the 7th century B.C. There can however 
be no doubt that Zoroaster lived much earlier 
than the last supposition, from the evidence of 
the development of the language and religion and 
from the fact that during the timd of Alamnder 
the QteaJLy the Aveeta had been collect^ and had 
assumed a definite shape. Tradition believes that 
Zoroaster lived in the reign of Oushtasp of the 
Kayanian dynasty .by (circa 1300 B.C.) and the 
most prosperous period of his religion was from 
1000 B.C. to the invasion of Alexander. The 
religion declined from this time until it was 
. revived by Ardeehir Habekan in the latter part 
of the 3rd century B.C., who also reduced the 
dtMwfo to writing. Its fate was decided by the 
battle of Nahavend in 641 A.D. 

The prophet Jeremiah, thb Arabian historians 
Tabari and Maeudi, the great Persian poet Nizami, 
all these say that the Aveeta was well-known even 
during the 5th and 6th centuries B.C. The Aveeta 
may divided into five sections, viz., the Yaeva or 
liturgical portiqp; the Yieper^ a collection of 
formulae and doxologies; the lasAs hymns in honour 
of tha various angles and spiritual beings, the 
Vmdidad which prescribes priestly purifications 
and corresponds to the code of Manu; and the 
Khorddi Aveeta^ a kind of prayer-book compiled 
in later times for the use of the laity. As in the 
Rig-Veda UQ cm discern clearly two dialects in 
the Aveeta ; the language of the Avee^ is closely 
akin to Sanskrit in vocabulary, inflexions and 
certain peculiarities of sounds. The name Deva 
is the general appellation of an evijl spirit a fiend 
inimical to all that comes from Ood and is goc^. 
Most of the Vedic divinities are mentioned in the 
Aveeta^ some as demons and others as angels. 
To the devout Zoroastrian the gods whom the 
Brahinin addres aye evil genii, and the Yedie 
of Soma offering a revolting org^ 


* IMPRESSIONS OF 

The Earl of Roniddshay, writing to the jfridric 
ifericfc for April 1915, tries' to take a detached 
and comprehensive view of India as a whole. 
Statistics with regard to population as a . whole 
assume for us definite meaning and reality 
when one has been thrown into contact with the 
courtly and intellectual Brahmin of Southern 
India, the primitive Kol of Central India, the 
t precociotis Bengali, the Mahomedan landholder of 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, the indol- 
ent and easy-going BurnTan, the business-like 
Parsee of Bomtey and the picturesque chieftain 
of Baluchistan. Then going on to other aspects 
of life, architecture, philosophy, etc., he says 
that the outstanding characteristics of Mahome- 
dan architecture is its simple grandeur of outline, 
its purity and its stateliness, while Hindu archi- 
tecture is characterised by an amazing exuberance 
of ornamentation and an elaborate intricacy of 
design. In the domain of philosophy, except in 
those regions which are dominated by the creed 
of Islam, the doctrine of Karma and transmigra- 
tion exercises an almost universal sway. 

The travellers first impressions are formed at 
Bombay, which is chiefly interesting as being 
symptomatic of the economic transition which is 
taking place in India. This city is the main- 
spring of the movement which is beginning to 
create large industrial enterprises, which ^must 
' inevitably bring in their train far-reaching 
changes in the existing structure of the Indian 
social organism. ) In the jungles which stretch 
far away from the southern borders of the United 
Provinces to the Central Provinces, the traveller 
finds himself in a different world beyond the 
sphere of the influence of the railways where 
there is nothing modern or up-to-date. The 
North-Western Frontier is * the razor’s edge, on 
which hang suspended the modern issues of war 
or peaoe of life and death of nations.’ The wander- 
. ing ascetic, known variously as Fakir, Sadhu, 
Sanyasi and Yogi, is so striking a type, and so 
utterly outside the range of experience id the 
West, that the traveller is attracM by it and 
seeks to find some explanation for its origin. 
Asceticism has in many places deteriorated into 
mendicancy, and failed to withstand the on- 
slaught of the new spirit which has been introduced 
into the country from the l^est. Monasticism is 
associated with Buddhism, wherever it is founds 
and ip Burma where Buddhism is still the popu- 
lar religion, the monasteries play a wart of 
considerable value id the life of the ped^« 
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aEBMAK JiOqiALlSBt and thb wab. . 

Mr. M. W. BotbihoDi writing in the April 
number of t^ie Mihbert Jwmud about the 
absdlute failure of the Oerman socialist move- 
ment to prevent or even to delay the outbreak of 
the war, deplores that the movement does not 
even protest very vigorously against the war. 
There seems to be go<^ reason to suppose that 
the German Social Democratic Party entered on 
the war not indeed without some protest, but 
with resignation to the inevitable and a convic- 
tion that Germany’s cause was just. They have 
not broken up the army, nor have they tried to 
make civil government impossible, and a general 
strike has not been so much as mentioned. The 
party is accused either of impotence or of inconsist- 
ency, and it is early to adduce arguments in 
support of either case. German socialism has 
devoted all its energies to building up a marvellous 
but useless political structure, and has wasted its 
breath discussing problems irrelevant to the real 
issues of its system or taking counsel with itself 
what to do under hypothetical circumstances when 
it would be no longer worth while doing anything. 
Orthodox Marxism has never been quite clear on 
its own principle, and its practice has been 
seriously at variance with them. Bernstein, its 
ablest critic and refoimer, has given up Marxism 
altogether. He recommends definitely that the 
socialist party should support Government in 
carrying out its imperialistic policy and in the 
measures it takes for the Fatherland. He has lost 
sight of the fundamental principles which make 
the socialist party socialist and refuses to admit 
that there are definite limits in which the 
socialist argument must fall. The Bevtsioniam, . 
as this movement is called, has consequently 
made the party open to influence from the 
side of Imperialism, and even the late inordi- 
nate growth of the party is accounted for 
partly by its close connection with, and subordi- 
nation to. Jingo sentiment. It has lost touch * 
with the fundamental ideas to which it still pre- 
tends to do lip service ; it has not been even 
theoretically opposed to the' form of Imperial ex- 
pansion on the part of Germany, which is 
aimong the most important causes of the present 
war. The process has continted ever since ; even 
Bebel has shouted for the Fatherland ; and in 
the end no protest was raised against the threaten- 
ed violation of Belgian neutrality. This condi- 
tion of things may permit only of complex state- 
ment, but its essence is simple enough. It fs the 
manner 'in which Bevmionism is wholly given over 
to politics that is at the basis of the whole change. 


T9JB STUDY OF INDiAy HISTOBY. 

, Mr. N. Das Gupta writes to s 
number of the Dacca JKmricw in a rambliiig ; 
about the available sources of infprmatibn 
ing the early British period of Indian 
A book which ought to exist is a histoqr 
modern India . bs^nning from 1850 or 1858^ 
showing in detailed and "sdentifio form the variaUH^ 
improvements, moral and material, that .ba^ 
taken place since that time. Some of t^ 
most precious treasures of the India Office 
Archives have been thrown open to the geivmral 
reader. Forrest’s collection of State Papers relat*^ 
ing to the administration of Warren Hastings,^ 
Griev’s edition of the Letters of Warren Bjastings 
to his wife, the Letters of Lord Dalhoiisie 
and Mr. Hill’s — two notable volumes in the Indian 
Records Series — these have been published, 
and tempt the eagerness of the genuine student. 
But the long-felt want of a comprehensive Indian 
Histor/ still remains unwritten. 

So far back as 1872, Bishop Stubbs deplored in 
his inaugural address, at Bedford, the want of a 
permanent chhir of Indian History; and his 
words have not lost anything of their force 
and relevance through lapse of time. One of 
the most hopeful signs of the times^ is the 
steadily growing interest in the study of Indian 
History for the sake of the instruction which 
it affords. The 17th 'and 18th centuries are 
also the more remarkhble, in that they witnessed 
the close union between the East and the West, 
whose outcome is the present Indian Empire and 
the evolution of certain ideals as reghrds the^ 
government of dependencies aqd certimi corre- 
sponding definite conceptions rega|;ding the nature 
and responsibilities of Empire. l%e modern 
historian no longer accepts the view that . t^e 
acquisition of sovereign authority in India by the 
East India Company is something marvellous or 
strange. It is to understand this strange ^paradox 
that we have to study certain aspects of India 
in the 17th and the 18th centuries with the help 
of the narratives of European travellers, foreign 
observers and British officials, who were drawn to 
our land by love of adventui^, the fascination of 
i^omance and the call of the S^t. The inaterials 
available for such an examination in this depart- 
ment are simply bewildering in their immensitgr 
and complexity,, and the field for study , Md 
research which lies practically unexploiM?: in 
certain directions is alpiost inexhaustible. Such’ 
a limitation of our field of survey is not without 
its cpllateral advstitages. 
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THE PRINCIPAL MEDITATIONS. 

Writing to a‘ recent number of the TlvddhiiA 
Review, Mr^ F. E. Balls gives us an interesting 
discourse on meditation, its value and the place 
that it occupies in the various religious systems, 
especially Buddhism.' Meditation has been re- 
garded in India fronu the earliest times as a 
means of obtaining control Cf the superhuman 
energies of Nature ; but it has always l^en com- 
bined with the practice of extreme austerities 
and self-mortification. The Lord Buddha was 
one of the first to reject the useless penances, 
while retaining the all-important mental training 
which meditation affords. The meditations 
enjoined in. his system were and are methods by 
which the energy of the mind could be concentrat- 
ed or focussed in self-mastery, while at the same 
time an intense sympathy was cultivated with the 
surrounding universe. The meditations that the 
Buddha incorporated in his doctrine included 
certain definite exercises which he had learned 
from teachers, who were held in the highest 
repute. But he declared that ench meditation 
failed in bringing the mind to such a state of 
enlightenment as would enable it to grasp the 
cause of sorrow and the manner of its uprooting ; 
each contained the element of impermanence and 
illusion, and though purifying desire did not 
extinguish it. 

All the varieties of meditations have as their 
fruit the uprooting of hindrances, the building 
up of the elements of enlightenment and the 
winning of the ten perfections. It is not the 
ecstatic form of meditation that is of essential 
value, but the loss intense and moi*e sustained 
form. The meditation on the four infinite 
feelings, love, .pity, sympathetic gladness and 
equanimity, feelings not bound by ft.ny sense of 
selfish craving is preparatory to lead the mind 
awe>y from the idea of beings, to that which lies 
beyond, viz., deliverance. These should not be 
regarded as a pleasant recreation or as a means of 
obtaining a few houra’ ecstasy. They are meant 
to inform the habitual states of mind of any one 
engaged in the ordinary afiTairs of lif& and all the 
ecstasy and emotion are only valuiible in so far as 
they strengthen that feeling and fix it in the 
mind. Meditation should not be approached as 
magical means of obtaining wonderful powers and 
experiences, for the reward they offer is totally 
different from that which the seeker for such 
would desire. Sustained equanimity is the 
necessary corollary of all effective meditation, 
while intensity of feeling is desirable, and thought- 
wandering should be guarded against. 


PROFESSOR J. O: BOSE IN AMERICA. 

Mr. Sudhindra Bose, writing in the current 
number of the Modern Review about the lectur- 
ing tour of Professor Jagadis Chandra Bose in 
America, speaks of the enormou-^ popularity that 
the professor enjoys and of the vast and appre- 
ciative audiences that everywhere listened to him. 
‘ The Indian scientific wizard, who makes plants 
record their own feelings’ has simply been 
swamped with letters and telegrams from Maine 
to California for lecture engagements. Learned 
bodies such as the New VtJrk Academy of Scien- 
ces, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Science, 
the Harward, the Columbia and the Chicago 
I Universities, listened with delight to him and pre- 
sented him with addresses. Wherever he appears 
with his cunningly simple instruments and gives 
a demonstration, he is immediately recognised as 
one of the really great men of Science whose 
labour promise to open a new era in anatomy, 
botany, biol"gy and perhaps also in psychology. 
The general topic of the professor’s lecture is 
plant autographs and their revelations. He 
demonstrates that plants feel pain and exhilara- 
tion as do animals, and that the stimulus to 
motion in plants is of the same nervous character 
as in animals. There are tissues in plants which 
beat spontaneously like the heart- beat of the 
animal. And he ine.asure.s the perception- time 
of the plants, the speed of their nervous impulses 
and their reactions to various amestheti^ and 
poisons. 

Professor Bose is a clear, forceful, and convinc- 
ing speaker, is intoxicated with the fascination 
of his work and speaks therefore out of the full- 
ness of his heart, and has no time for the gaudy 
arts of the professional spell- binders. He is 
intensely human and sees deeply that the essen- 
tial brotherhood of man is a glowing reality and 
not a mere lofty abstraction, llis passion as a 
humanist is India and its people. He says with 
proper emphasis : ** Have one definite idea, one 
definite dream of your life, nothing is impossible 
if you have power to will. Nothing great is done 
without suffering, and you may have to suffer a 
great deal. . . . Keep yourself for some 

service in India. . * Be a man and help others to 
becom manly. . . . Fill your life to the brim 
with sweetness and life and activity.” He denies 
that commercial success is any fair testimpny to 
a man’s true ability, and prizes like that of Nobel 
seeni to be beyond the pale of his thoughts. 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


H. E. LORD HARDINGB’S TERM. 


THE ITALIAN NAVT. 


In the House of Commons on 14th June, Mr. 
Asquith made a statement with reference to the 
extension of H. E. Lord Hardinge’s term of 
office, details of which have been issued in India. 

STATEMENT BY H. £. THE VIOBROY. 

H. E. the Viceroy has issued the following 
statement : — 

“ The Secretary of State has asked me to givQ 
publicity to the following announcement made by 
the Prime Minister in the House of Commons : — 

Under normal circumstances. Lord Hardinge 
of Penhurst's term of office as Viceroy and Gov- 
ornor-Oeneral of India would have terminated 
in November next, but His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, recognising the great services which Lord 
Hardinge has rendered to India, and desiring to 
retain the advantage of his ex[)erience during 
the coming winter, have re(|uested him to re- 
main until the end of March next. Lord Har- 
dinge has readily consented to comply with our 
wishe.^^ and the King has been pleai^ed to approve 
the arrangement. I am glad of the opportunity 
to express my sense of the public spirit which, in 
spite of the great strain of his labours and in face 
of heavy private sorrows, has led Lord Hardinge 
to place his services unreservedly at our disposal.” 

While fulfLlling the wishes of the Secretary 
of State in making public this announcement, I 
desire to say that while in the critical times 
through which the Empire is passing I feel that 
it is my bounden duty to fall in with the 
wishes of His Majesty’s Government, what- 
ever they may be, it is with no light heart 
that I have agreed to this prolongation of 
the onerous responsibilities that fall to a 
Viceroy’s lot, but I do not forget that many of 
the Ruling Chiefs of India and many Bodies, 
representatives of various communities and inter- 
ests, have given expression to a wish that the 
tenure of my office should be extended, and the 
feeling* that I have of the friendly confidence 
of so many gives me courage to continue to 
fulfil my. duties to the best of my ability, 
and for the welfare of India f^nd her people.’^ 


The following tables show the armoured ships 
of the Italian Navy ; — 

Dreadnouohts. 


Name. 

T5ir 

place- 

ment. 

Date. 

Armament 

Andrea Dorea . . 
Cato Duilio 

Giulio Cesai'e 

J Leonardo da Vine. 
Conte di Cavour. . 
Dante Alighieri . . 

23,02.5191.3 

23,0251913 

20,010|l91l 

20,01011911 

20,0101911 

20,010|1910 

|1312in. IGGin. 

13 12in. IG Gin. 

13 12in. 18 4<7in. 
13 I2in. 18 4*7in. 
13 12in. 13 4‘7in. 
12 12in. 20 4-7in. 


PRK-DBEADNOUaHTS. 


Roma 

Napoli 

Resina Elana 
V. Emanuelelll. 
Benedetto Brin . 
B. Margherita 
A. di Saint Bon . 
E. Filiberto 
Sicilia 
Sardegna 
Ro Umberto 


12,425 

12,425 

12,425 

12,425 

13,207 

13,207 

9,645 

9,645 

13,085 

13,640 

13,825 


1907 

1905 

1904 

1904 

1901 

1901 

1897 

1897 

1891 

1890 

1888 


12in. 12 Sin. 
2 12in. 12 Sin. 
2 12in. 12 Sin. 
2 12in. 12 Sin. 
4 1 2in. 4 Sin. 
4 12m. 4 Sin. 
4 lOin. 8 Gin; 
4 10i&. 8 Gin. 
4 IS-.lin 8 Gin. 
4 i:i..’>in 8 Gin. 
4 l.l-.'iin 8 Gin. 


AnMOORKD Cruisrbs. 


San Giorgio 

9,G80 

(1908 

1 4 fOin. 

8 

7-5in. 

San Marco 

9,G80 

1908 

4 lOin. 

8 

7*5in. 

Amalfi 

9,980 

1908 

^ lOin. 

8 

7-5m: 

Pisa • . . 

9,980 

1907 

4 lOin. 

8 

7-5ib. 

F. Ferrucoio . . I 

7,234 

1902 

1 lOin. 

2 

Sin. 

•Varese 

7,234 

1899 

' 1 lOin. 

2* 

Sin. 

G. Oari^ldi 

7,234 

1899 

1 lOin. 

2 

Sin. 

Carlo Alberto . . 

8,.39G 

1896 

12 Gin. 

6 

4-7in. 

Vettor Pisani ... 

6,396 

1895 

12 Gin. 

6 

4-7in. 

Marco Colo 

4,511 

1892 

0 Gin. 10 

4-7in. 


Regarding the construction programme of 
Italy, not much information is to hand beyond 
that already given, but it should be noted thfiit 
her authorities have had time to profit by tim 
experience of the war, and no doubt they hive' 
mi^e good use of ihe opportnnity afiTorded her 
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INDIANS AND ARMY COMMISSIONS. 

S. H.” in the Nbw Staiesman : — • ' * 

Indian newspapers received by the last tevr 
mailSy ns well as private letters from. such centres' 
as Calcutta, . Delhi i|nd Boqibay, leave little room 
for doubt that a question which has long been 
the subject of discussion in India and of repre- 
sentations to QOvemluen% has at last under the 
stress of recent events, assumed .a soihewhat 
insistently practical complexion. It is the ques- 
tion of the admission of Indians to the higher 
ranks of their own army. At present no Indian 
whatever his rank, social position, or military 
worth, can hope to receive the King’s Commis- 
sion. That the restriction may have beep relaxed 
in one or two stray cases merely proves that • 
there is no statutory prohibition. But the 
ftiriflting organisation of the Indian Army does 
not include any class of native commissioned officers. 
Nor has any Indian soldier, whether a Sikh, 
Gurkha, Pathan or any other, whatever his seniority 
or services, ever become even a lieutenant. 

What then, it may be asked, is the position of 
the Indian officers ? /They aire classed, one ob- 
serves, with the British commissioned officers in 
the casualty lists, but this must be regarded as a 
matter of courtesy, for they fire. not recognised as 
officers even of the Indian, Army. They may 
have the &fitree of the*officers’ mess, they iilay 
entitled by usage to receive the salute from the 
Indian private soldier ; but they are appointed 
by the Government . of India, and 4t is not the 
King’s Commission that they hold. .The RisaJdar-' 
Major or Subodar Major, although he has at- 
tained the highest ranic to which an Indian 
may aspire, remains inferior to, and must 
salute the calloWest, British subaltern. No 
matter how distinguished his record, he must 
always, as far as his relations with European 
officers and privates are concerned, have a non- 
commissioned status. The only ether kind of 
offioership held by. In liana is the honomry rank 
in the 'British Army bestowed on some of the* 
native princes. Thi.«(, however, is a ^comple- 
mentary distinction, and, in principle, similar to 
the honour enjoyed, for instance,, by fthe German 
Emperor up to the outbreak of the war of being 
an Admiral of the British Fleet. To take a 
concrete illustration : there is a famous Indian 
holding the high honorary rank of Major-General 
in the British Army, but in order to be a 
Commander in the field he must have a regular 
commission in the Iqdian Army. It will thus 
ai^pear that at both ends gf the laddgr the 


great butUimple privilsgs of holding His Majesty’s 
Obmmissioiv is denied to Indians. 

/ T^ grave disability, which perpetuates 'the 
mistrust of the panicky post-Mutiny era, of ad- 
ministration, has for the last quarter of a century 
been, regarded by most thinking people in India 
as .having outlived its usefulness. The educated 
community have increasingly resented it as an 
undeserved and gratuitous stigma alike on the 
loyalty and on the national competency of Indians. 
Nor is the resentment purely sentimental. 
Throughout the period oC* Moghul rule the army 
in. its higher ranks afforded the most distinguish- 
ed as well as the traditional career for the sons 
of the upper classes — both Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The disqualification imposed by the 
British Government thus not only operated in 
the c^se'of the rank-and-file of I^idian soldiery as 
a permanent bar to promotion, but closed an 
honourable professional avenuq to the scions of 
the native aristocracy who possessed an inherited 
taste and taleht for the military profession. Not 
the least objectionable feature of the system 
was its manifestly detrimental efifect on the 
m&i'tde of the native forces, and it is not therefore 
surprising that British military commanders of 
acl^owledgod authority, possessing the widest 
Indian experience, should from time to time have 
expressed themselves as in favour of granting 
commissions to Indians. Iii recent years the 
disqualification has appeared to be worse than 
obsolete even to the official mind. It 
was frankly irreconcilable not only with 4;he 
^nhw conception of Imperial citizenship animating 
educated Indians, but with the Morfeyan policy 
of associating the representatives of the people in 
the more responsible departments of government. 
We havh it on the late Lord Minto’s own author- 
ity that his Government (which probably included 
Lord Kitchener as Commander-in- Chief) was not 
only strongly of opinion that Indians should hold 
commissions in the Army, but acually sent home 
a cut-and-dried scheme for enrolling a regiment 
officered throughout by Indians. The scheme is 
in the pigeon-holes of the India Office, and speak' 
ing in 1912, Lord Minto declared that even then 
he did not know what had becoine of it or why it 
was shelved. 

Of a piece with this antiquated regulation, in 
spirit and in results, was the ineligibility of the 
Indian soldier to win the Victoria Cross. He 
might perform prodigies of valour in the service 
of the Empire, as admittedly he did in China 
wd glsewhere, bqt thg goveted distinction was 
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not tot Um. '^ell xnight he think that gallantigr 
was at a discount. The King-Bmperbr at the 
Durbar announce that his Indian subjects. would 
thenceforth be eligible to wear the Victoria Gross/ 
'and| as we know, three' Indians have already 
won it in the course of recent fighting in France— 
the . first opportunity they have had since 
the Durbar of showing their Uiettle. An appro- 
priate occasion seems now to present . itself for 
taking the next step of abolishing the ineligibility 
for« Commissions. After the splendid vindication 
of Indian loyalty and gallantry which the last 
f%w months have witnessed, the concession would 
come with peculiar grace and force. It would 
strike the imagin<ition of all classes of Indians as 
.nothing else could, and go far to strengthen their 
faith in the bond /idea of British rule. 

We believe that this view is shared by not a 
> few British officers. Only the other day a retired 
Indian Command^-in-Ohief remarked to a friend 
of the present writer that if the proposal mater- 
ialised it would have bis strong support. Mr. 
Charles Roberts, the Under-Secretary of State 
for India, too, made very sympathetic reference 
to the question in the notable address he gave 

Sheffield, on February 25th last. As for Indian 
public opinion, it is not only ripe- but insistent. 
One of the most important Resolutions passed 
by the Indian National Congress at their last 
session, held in Madras, urged on the Govern- 
ment the necessity, wisdom and justice of 
throwing open the higher offices in the . Army 
to Indians, and of establishing military schoCla 
and colleges where they might be trained for a 
military career as officers of the Indian Army ; ” 
and advocated also ** the reorganisation and 
extension of the present system of volunteering,^ so 
as to enable Indians, without distinction of race 
or class, to enlist as citizen soldiers of the 
Empire/’ 

While Eurasians in India are allowed to be 
enrolled in volunteer regiments, Indians may not. 
The same invidious distinction has been made 
and has operated to their prejudice in this coun- 
try. The Indian students at Oxford and 
Cambridge have not been admitted to the 0. T. G., 
and the effect the restriction has had on the 
feelings and social relations of the under-gradua- 
tes may be inferred from the following Resolutions 
passed by the Indian students at Cambridge, and 
submitted, we believe, to the authorities : — 

That we view with pain and surprise the 
hesitation, and, as we understand, the refusal on 
t^e part* of the authorities of the University 


|.pffibers1hrainingCo^ to iubldde Indian siudentB 

as memben^or that body. . ; 

**Tlmt in view of the part that has 
played sihoe ^ outbreak of the Europesjopwan 
and the services that are being rtadered i by a 
very considerable number .of Indian' students 
resident in ' the United Kingdom* in variodii 
capacities, we cannet help thinking the-attitode 
; of the authorities to be inconsiderate and* unfair, 

. That we cannot understand why British sub- 
jects of Indian birth should be specially chosou 
' for this, disability — not even imposed upon naior- 
' alised Germans and Austrians Imfote the war nor 
shared by other students of the UniversiQr at 
present. We need hardly add that this *oonsti- 
tutes an unfortuimte distinction affecting the 
status of Indian students, as members of the 
University.” 

Mr. Charlee Roberts^ rightly pointed put, in 
the speech to which we have referred, that the 
« consolidation of right feeling” between Britam 
and Indil was the paramount task before botii 
immunities. Gan it be doubted ^ that that aim 
IB not being served by the perpetuation of an 
anomaly which has its rpots in the same * unre- 
generate racial feeling,’ * which Mir. Roberts so 
strongly condemned ^ 

In India, t<m, the question continues to esevdsp 
the public . niind.' A Central Nem telegram 
frpm Bombay, published recently ip the London 
papers, said that the * Bombay dhronide had 
published an appeal in» favour pf granting Com- 
missions in the Army to Indians. The Chrmide^ 
a very influential journal, is edited ,.l>y one of the 
ablest English journalists who have ever gone 
out to India, anddts i^peid met with entj^usiastic 
.endorsement in all parte of thecduntry. **The 
psychological moment has arrived, ”*it ran, for a 
graceful det of statesmanship which wiU intensify 
present loyalty, while further delay will aot* 
depressingly towards Indian sentiment. GbverU- 
*ment should realise that the loyal silence of India 
respecting this grievance now while her sons are 
shedding their blood for the Empire in Europe 
should not be interpreted as meaning that all 
communities arajiot wondering why so obvioua 
apd compelling a 9 laun is not conceded,” ' 
Apparently what is needed is that someone in 
authority should > take the Initiative. Lem! 
Minto’s scheme, it has been suggested, was thrown 
overboard by the reactionary element at the India' 
Office ; but even they might now, one imagines^ 
amenable to its resurrection. The questi^m iH 
whether Lord Crewe wiU rise to the occasion. 



UTTERANCES . OP THE DAY 


PROFESSOR J. C. ROSE AT MADURA.* 
Professor Bose in replying to the Address, 
said ; — My countrymen and friends, — It is with 
deep feeling that I met after my long journey in 
the West my countrymen once more and it is 
with deepest feeling I realise that the whole of 
India is charged with the • same feeling. I am 
no longer a • representative of Bengal nor have 
I come to a strange place, but as an Indian 
addressing the mighty India and her people. 
When we realise that unity of our nation and 
that unity of our destiny, then a great future 
opens out for us : and 1 wish to say only a few 
words* about the work of which you have heard. 

You may look on life as one of the greatest 
manifestations, one of the greatest mysteries 
that surround us and in order to solve that 
gi'eat mystery of life, you must strive to find 
out the machinery of the simplest kind of life. 
It was that which led me to study and investigate 
the life in plants. We may regard the pi int as 
something quite distinct from otlier forms of life. 
We may regard the two streams of life, one plant 
life and another animal life as flowing side by 
side without any mutual relationship, or we may 
regard all life as one. If we can succeed in 
demonstrating that the same law holds through- 
out the living creation, if we can prove once for 
ail that there is nothing in the most organised 
animal life, which cannot be also found in the 
plant life, then we arrive at a scientific generali- 
zation of the most wonderful kind. Then we 
shall be able to discover some of the most intri- 
cate problems of life , as a whole including 
animal life. But at first sight there seepi.s to 
be nothing whatsoever between animal and 
plant life. We find an animal constantly 
agitated by the influences of its changing environ- 
‘m^nts. We find the animal moving and respond* 
ing to what falls’on it. It answers to the shock. 
Whereas a plant seems to be pa.ssive irresponsive to 
the outward changes and the environments. In* 
the animal we find certain structures which we 
call nerves, charges of which cause sensation, Jn 
the plant it has been supposed . thei% is nothing 
compared to the nervous system in the higher 
animal. In the animal wo lind certain tissues 
which go on throbbing. We find them in tlie 
body of the heart. In the plant it is supposed 
that there is no such thing as throbbing tissue. 

In order to show that plant and * animal are one, 
we liave to discover fii the plant all that is 
characteristic of the animal, namely, whether tho 
plant answers to a shock, whether the plant bae 


got rudimentary nervous system, wliether a 
tremour of excitation started at one of the parts 
of the plant occurs all through it. We have to 
find out if there are tissues which go on throb-> 
bing like that of the human heari. Now, all 
these problems are extremely difficult to solve. 
It may be we may theorise and attribute to the 
plants all the characteristics of tho animals ; but 
that ^ill be mei*ely theory : these will be no proof. 
There are certain classes of people who think 
that plants are utterly iiivKke animals and some 
hold .that they are like animals. The mere 
theory is absolutely worthless in order to find out 
the truth. We have to find by investigation, by 
me&DS of researches, by means of jiroof^-, that 
one is identical with the other. We have not 
only to drop all theory but w(5 have to make the 
plant itself write down the answers to the (pies- . 
tions that we have to put to them. I'hat was the 
great problem : how to make the plant itself 
answer and write down aiiswei s to that (piestion. 
Wo have, for instance, to find out some moans by 
which the i)l{int under the action of a shock of a 
question should write down some answer, and we 
have to find out tho means of leading this new 
kind of writing. After doing this, we have to 
compare this with that i*ecoi-dcd by animal life 
by placing them side by side, and then and then 
only, we would be able to Ibid out whether all 
the relictions of plants ai*o identical with tdiose of 
animals or wliether they are diJlerent. This is 
quite different from theory. Jt is compelling 
the plant itself to write down its own history, 
and that history no one can deny. It is by 
means of investigation which took mo many 
years to complete and by means of instruments 
which are of the greatest delicacy that it was 
][) 08 sible for me to investigate this subject. 
Unfortunately, it is impossiblo in a place like 
this, and at a time like this, to explain these 
instruments; but here is one instrument of 
extremely great delicacy. 

It enables the plant wlien it gets a shock to 
write down the answer. It is of such great deli- 
cacy that it can measure things which are beyond 
our own perception. For example, if we want 
to (jompa^e plant life with the animal, one thing 
we have to find out — what time it takes for a 
plant to give an answer. When ive are struck 
by a blow we give an answer but not instan* 
taneously. There is a little time lost. Tlie time 
for ‘"reaction depends on the state of our healths 
If we are tired we answer slowly ; and if we are 
vQvy tilled we hardly answer at all. When we 
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are vigorous we answer quickly. Then we have 
to ofik the plant, whether it has the same charac- 
teristics as ourselves. We have to find Out how 
quickly does a plant answer and to measure the 
time so small as a thousandth part of one second. 
Here is an apparatus which enables the machine to 
give a shock by itself and write down the time 
it takes for the plant to feel the shock, and then 
to find out what is the change that takes place 
in the plant, when it is tired. We have to find 
out again whether the plant like ourselves is 
sensitive, whether it can react to the changes in 
environments, whether plant is merely a passive 
agent or an extremely active agent or is atlected 
deeply by the action of any changes tliat are taking 
place around us, whether it is depressed by a 
passing cloud, whether it rejoices or shows a 
gi'oater vigour under the action of the sunlight, 
whether it undergoes sleep, and at what time it 
wakes — all these problems we have to think out. 
Then there is another groat problem opened out. 
If the machinery of the plant and the animal are 
the same tlien we sluill be able to carry out 
various investigations of the activities of life, 
noj’mal and abnormal diseases. Jf the plants 
are acted on by various medicines and drugs like 
ourselves, then wo can create an agent or a spo- 
kesman on which we can carry out all future 
investigations on tlic action of drugs. Then 
there is opened out d great vista for the scientific 
study ‘of medicine. A nd let me tell you that 
medicine is not yet an exact science. It is a 
phase of tradition. We have not been able to 
make modicino .scientific. Now by the data of 
the influence of drugs on the fundamental b'isis 
of life, as is seen in the plant, we shall be able 
to make this science of medicine purely scienti- 
fic. Then there is the next problem whether 
the plant has got a rudimentary iiorvops system 
on which is has(;d sensation. Pain and pleasure 
are due to certain changes in the nervous matter. 
We have the basis of psychology to account for 
the action and reaction of the nervous matter. 
These are some of the linos of investigation that 
have been npened out in India. This science has 
been inithitod in India, and 1 hope it w^onld bo 
regarded as the great oilering made by . India for 
the increase of the store of hutnati knowledge. 

In travelling all over the world which I have 
done several times, I was struck by two great 
characteristics of diilerent nations. One cliaiacter- 
istic of certain nations is living for the future. 
All the mpdern nations aro striving to wih force 
and power from Nature. There is another class 
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of merx who live on the glory 6t the past. Vow 
. what is to be the future^ of our nation? Are we 
to live only in the glory *oC the past and di^ off, 
from the fits of the earth, or to show that we are 
worthy descendants of the glorious pest and to 
show by' our work, by our intellect and by our 
service that w,6 are not a decadent nation ? We 
hiive still a great and mighty future before us, a 
futurUthat will justify our ancestry. In talking 
about ancestry do we ever realise that the only way 
in which we can do honour to our past is not to clap 
of what our ancestors have done but to carry out 
in the future something as great, if not greater, 
than they. Are we to be a living nation to be 
proud of our ancestry and to try to win renown 
by continuous achievenients ? These mighty 
monuments thatl see around me tell us what has 
been done till very recent times. I have travelled 
over some of the greatest ruins of the Universities 
of India. 1- have been to the ruins of the Univer- 
sity of Taxiller in the farthest .^corner of India, 
which attracted the ppople of the West and the 
East. 1 had been to the ruins of Nallandi which 
invited all the West to gain knowledge under its 
intellectual fosteiing. I had been all there and 
seen them. I have come here also and I want to 
visit Conjeevaram. But are you to foster the 
dead honours or to try to bring back your Uni- 
versity in India and drag once more from the 
rest of the world people who would come down 
and derive knowledge from India. It is in that 
way and that way alofle we can win our self-res- 
{)ect, and we can make our life and the life of th*e 
nation Worthy. The prasent era is the era of 
Temples of learning. In order to erect temples 
of learning we require all the ofTerings of our 
mighty people. We want to erect temples and 
m/taraa, which are so indispensable to the * 
^tudy of Nature and her secrets. It is a problem 
■ which appeals to every thoughtful Indian. It is 
by the effort of the people and by their gener- 
osity tliat all these nAghty temples ardSe ; and 
now are we to worship the dead stones or are we 
to enact living teinf)les> so that the knowledge 
tha;t has been made in India shall be perpetuated 
in India. I receive requests from the different 
Universities in America and Germany to 
allow students from those countries to come 
and learn the science that has been initiated in 
India. Now is this knowledge to pass beyond 
our boundnries, so that again in future time we 
have to go to the West to get back this knowledge 
or wo keep tliis ilame'of learning burning all 
time ? 
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THE INDIAN 

THE KT. HON. MR. ASQUITH.* 

India has put in the field jfi the several 
theatres of war, including the British troops sent 
from India, a force equivalent to nine completed 
infantry divisions with artillery and eight 
cavalry biigades (cheers) as well as. several 
smaller bodies of troops aggregating more than 
an iiifantry division in minor and outlying 
spheres. She bas placed at the disposal of the 
JSmpire, for service out of India, 28 regiments 
of cavalry, British, Indian, and Im^rial Mmce, 
and 124 regiments of infantry, British, Indian, 
and Imperial. (Cheers.) When we look at the 
actual achievements of the force so spontaneoftsly 
dispatched, so liberally provided for, so magnili- 
cenUy equipped, the battlefields of France and 
Flanders beivr an undying tribute to their bravery. 

SIR FRANCIS YOUNG HUS BAND. 

Speaking of the opportune arrival of the Indian 
troops in France, Sir Francis Younghusband^ said 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute: 

“ A year ago it would have Ijeon thought impossi- 
ble. Ten thousand troops had been sent from 
India to Natal in the South African War, but 
no one would have supposed that as many as 
70 000 could have been sent as far away as to 
France. The specially satisfactory point to note 
is that they reached the fighting line in the very 
nick of time when they were most urgently 
needed. They nmved when the Germans, foiled 
in their rush to Paris, were making their trem- 
endous lunge, at Calais. Just at the moment 
when our line, thin to breaking point, had to hold 
VaIt the incessiant and terrific onslaught of the 
Germans, this contingent of troops from India 
came upon the scene, and in their first serious 
action, on October 28, cairied the village of 
•Neuve Chopelle, since become so famous. Had wo 
not been able to bring up these reinforcements from 
India, had our position there been sb precaiious 
that we could not afford to take them away and a 
/ortiori liad we been under hecessity to send oUt 
more British troops to strengthen our.position 
in India, then in all probability our troops m 
Flanders would not have been *able to stay the 
German onrush, and* our brave little army would 
have been swept off the Oontinent. That Indians 
were able to help the French, the Belgians, and 
ourselves in stopping a blow which the Germans 
had prepared for years is a thing of which they 
may be proud, and for which we should always 
be grateful to them.” 

~ « Speeeh at the Guild Hall, London, with Lord 
Mtyor in the Chair* 


REVIEW. [Jow* 1918. 

THE RT. HON. MR. BALFOUR.* 

If you go, as I have had the opportunity 
of going recently, to the front and talk person- 
ally to officers engaged in directing these great 
deeds, you get an impression which it is very hard 
0 convey to others, hard to put into words even 

0 oneself, of the marvellous courage and endur- 
^ince, the cheerful aiid serene heroisih which is 
now being shown by our men the front. Mea- 
liured by every broad test of war, that heroism 
stands out under a splendid illumination. We 
bear of battalions losing a proportion of their 
numbers which would, have been thought impossi- 
be in previous wars. What is important is to 
leave aside the statistical view of the war and to* 
tiy and feel the individual cournge anij heroism 

01 the man who doesn’t know Ut the moment 
w.i6ther his side is winning or losing, who only 
kiows he has a job before him wdiich ho has to 
do at all risks and does it. Our gratitude is not 
oiiy due to the great generals who will be famous 
in history, but it also goes out to those unnum- 
bered and to us nameless heroes on whose work 
ultimately depends the elliciency of everything 
we do, everything done by headciuarters in France 
line Belginm, and to whom in truth and reality 
we ihall owe, when the time comes, freedom from 
the military nightmare under which Europe and 
the world is at present groaning. 

HIE RT. HON. MR. CHAMBERLAJN.t 

Oir frontier is in France and Belgium. See 
to fc you keep it there until you drive it back 
over the frontiers of Germany. Before that 
ther is much to bo done ; there are many sacrifi- 
ces t) be made. . But there can bo no peace until 
Helguin is free, until she has had such compensa- 
tion -8 can be given for the bitter cruel wrongs 
that Belgian citi/.ens have* suflered. No peace 
can b made till France has once again brought 
liberV} the right to think, to speak, to smile for 
her om provinces of Alsace and Jjorraiiie. No 
peacocan bo made until heroic Serbia wins the 
just nward of ‘her constancy and courage. No 
peace can be made until Russia finds satisfaction 
for he lands which have been ravaged, and her 
dignit' which has been trq.mpled under foot, and 
for theinsults which have been hea^d upon her. 
And li peace can be signed until in the outer 
world Ivtisfaction is found for the legitimate 
aspiratn^i of our own fellow citizens across the 
seas in I Vica and in the Pacific. 

' * Speech at London. 

1^4 t Speech at Birmingham^ 



INDIANS OUTSII>E INDIA 


THE INDIAN QUESTION IN CANADA. 

CahadiaDS cannot afford, says a contemporary, 
to close their ears against the plea of the stranger 
within the' gates when he declares that justice is 
denied. Dr. Sunder Singh, speaking for the 
natives of India resident in Canada, ninety per 
cent, of whom are Sikhs, says that ^‘Canada’s repu- 
tation in the Empire is at hazard and her fame 
in the world in danger so long as fair piay is 
made to wait upon the presumed interests of 
politicians who have never studied the real place 
of India jin the Empire or her relation to the 
future of such a cosmopolitan country as Canada.” 

In what consists this denial of justice of which 
the Sikh leader now visiting Toronto speaks ? 
In his own words : “ A stigma is put upon me in 
Canada such as is not put upon the Japanese or 
the Chinese^, or even upon the negro.” That 
stigniii^ takes the form of an absolute refusal 
to admit natives of India to the Dominion save 
under immigration regulations that cannot be 
complied with, while the Japanese, the Chinese 
and the negro enter the country undei’ different 
provisions of the law or no provision at all. The 
negro can and does slip in at border unchalleilg- 
ed and unnoticed, '^he fighting Sikh, who shares 
the treiiclies in Erance with the Canadian in 
defence of the Empire to which both owe allegi- 
ance, is lefused admission, add, - as in the case of 
the Koniagata Mm'tCs passengers, has the hose 
turned upon him if he insists. 

The leaders of the Sikhs do not urge unrestrict- 
ed immigration of Asiatics. They know how 
strong the sentiment is on the Pacific seaboard 
against such a policy. 

Cut short of unrestricted admission, what 
remedy is there for the undoubted grievance 
against which Dr. Sunder Singh and his fellow 
Sikhs protest ? In the first place, bond fide merch- 
ants and students from India should be as freely 
admitted as those of any other Oriental country 
who desire to sell goods or study in Canada. In 
the second place, some sort of agreement such as is 
now operative between Canada and Japan might 
well be entered into between Ottawa and Calcutta, 
by which the anwt/r propre of the native of 
India might be saved, and a small — a very small — 
number of selected immigrants from India wotild 
be permit^ to ent^r the Dozniqion yearly. 


INDIANS IN RHODESIA. 

The Indian Opinion describes at length the 
account of a peaceful victory against raoial 
prejudice in Rhodesia. A proposed ordinance 
there defined a ‘ prohibited iqimigrant ’ as any 
person or class of persons deemed by the adminis- 
trator on eeonomic grounds, on account of stand- 
ard or habits of life, to be undesirable inhabitants. 
This meant that the administrator on his own 
authority could declare Indians as ‘prohibited 
immigrants’ by one stroke of his pen. But better 
sense seems to have prevailed after perhaps a 
pressure from the Colonial Office, and the 
ordinance is now changed, so the administra- 
tor will have to get the sanction of the High 
Commissioner before he declares any one 
person as a prohibited immigrant. In other 
words, al the Indian Opinion says, the burden 
and responsibility are placed upon the Imperial 
Government itself of imposing a stigma upon the 
Indian people as such. Another section of the 
same ordinance which left in a vague state the 
legal l ights of a woman married under the tenet 
of the religion professed by an Indian is amended, 
so as to establish in an unmistakable form the 
wifehood, and all that it legally means of an 
Indian woman married according to the rites of a 
religion whicli theoretically sanctions polygamous 
maiTi ige. The Rhodesian Government is to be 
congratulated upon its having peaceful/y relinquish- 
ed prejudices w^hich experience has proved often 
die hard only after a stern fight. 

FIJI, AUSTRALIA AND INDIa. 

The Fiji con^spondent of iYioDaUy Telegraph is 
responsible for the statement that this Island will 
be transferred from the dii'ect control of CheT 
Colonial Office to that of the dommonwealth of 
Austialia. This is a question concerning India 
more than any other country, says a contempor- 
ary, since there are about 50,000 Indian emigrants 
settled in that country. “ There is no racial bar 
now in the Island, which is however unlikely to 
be the case once Australia gets the upper hand, 
It is, therefore, essential that the people and the 
Goveroment of* India are asked their opinion 
regarding the transfer before it is finally decided 
upon. It is satisfactory to note that officials in, 
Fiji do not cherish the idea of amalgamation, in 
w^hich their interests are likely to be sacrificed tQ 
those gf the Commonwealth,” 
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INDIANS IN MAURITIUS. • 

Mr. P. Lutchmaya writes to the Times about 
the status of Indians in Mauritius as follows : — 
A striking illustration of the peculiar difHcul- 
ties of the Indians is to be found in the 
organised opposition that is being made just now 
against theOo-opei ative Banks recently introduced 
as a result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission appointed in 1909 to ^enquire into 
the condition and resources of the island. The 
Commission held that the Indian small planters 

form a very important section of the community, 
and upon their prosperity and progress the future 
of the colony must largely depend. *’ They noted 
that there was a demand for loans on easy terms 
among them to carry on their cultivation which 
was not satisfied under the existing conditions, 
and recommended that stops should be taken to 
introduce among them “ the .system of co-operative 
credit banks, which has been so successful in 
India and Europe, ” holding that such a measure, 
which would ensure an increase and improvement 
in the cultivation of the land, “ would be no less 
a boon to such planters than a distinct gain to 
the colony as a whole. ” 

Mr. S. Wilberforce, of the Indian Civil Service, 
was subsequently deputed by the Government of 
India to study the possibilitie.s of success of such 
banks among them, and on his favourable report 
th^ co-operative movement was set on foot in the 
island about the latter half of 1913. At about 
the same time a ring was formed among .several 
factory-owners with a view to secure a complete 
and undisputed control over the cjines of the Indi- 
ans in the neighbourhood of sucli factories and to 
keep dov/n the prices as low as possible by elemin- 
ating all competition for such canes, thereby 
rendering altogether nugatory any benGfit.s that 
they wore to derive in other directions from the 
establishment of the co-operative banks. 

Now the wrangle has continued to this day. 
The whole matter has reached a serious crisis, 
and is being fully laid before the Hume and 
Indian Government authorities, and hopo.s are 
entertained that a thorough investigation into all 
the circumstances will load, once and for all, to a 
proper and final adjustment of the question of 
the proper treatment of the Indians in Mauritius. 

It is a question which has been on the tapis 
ever since 1872, when a first Royal Commission 
was appointed by His Majesty’s Government, 
and according to the last Royal Commission of 
1909| it is still ^'one of the most difficult of 
the probleo&s. vffiich lie before the Mauritius 
Oov^rument/’ 


IMMIGRANTS IN AMERICA. 

The public library is one of the eflective 
agencies engaged in preparing for American 
citizen.ship the great number of adult immigi*ants 
settled in various sections of the country, chiefly 
in large cities. This department of library work, 
we learn from a contemporary, has developed 
during the last decade from small beginnings to a 
point where now the libmry of nearly every city 
in the country, having a noticeable proportion of 
foreign- born residents, has at least A few volumes 
and a newspaper or two in the native tongue of 
these ’patrons, while .some public libi'aries main- 
tain large foreign collections under special custod- 
ians. Special attention is given to supplying the 
need of the immigrant for literature in liis own 
language regarding America. Many libraries 
provide rooms for meetings of .«:ocieties of foreign- 
ers and maintain lectures and evening clas.ses for 
instruction in American conditions. 

Some of the State LibiMiy Commissions circul- 
ate travelling libraries of hooks in foreign 
languages especially for the benefit of the immi- 
grant population. 

Since the bulk of the foreign population is 
massed in the largo* cifit‘S, the task of making 
provision for the immigrant falls upon tne vari- 
ous city libraric.s. The general policy is to supply 
adult foreigners with lite*'atu!e in their own 
languages, but to oQcr to children and young 
people interesting books as a nuvard for learning 
to T*ead English. The c^fibrts of the libraries are 
fully appreciated by the iinmignints who want 
books, firstly, as a euro for homesick no.ss ; secondly, 
as an aid to advancement in their own occup;ition 
and, thirdly, for pleasure. 

INDIANS AT BRIGHTON. 

Colonel P. J. Freyer, t.m.s,, (Retired) now n 
jlrorninent Surgeon in Jjondoii, writes sojne 
intere.sting remarks about the Brighton War 
Hospital.^, where he is Consulting Surgeon. He 
says : “ The hospitals number five, with over 4,000 
beds. You will be pleased to hear that I am 
satisfied that there are no patients in the world 
more C/arefully looked after than the w’ounded 
Indian troops in the Brighton Hospitals. Not 
only have they the mo.st experienced professional 
skill, but they are looked after with paternal care 
by the Officers of the Indian Medical Service. 
Indeed, it is a great pride to me to feel that my 
old(, brother officers are doing so unostentatiously 
such splendid work.” 
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lNJ)USTHIAJi A WAlCENINd IN (iVVALIOR. 

Rai Bahadur Syam Siindar Lai, n.A., c.i.B., 
touching the future prospects of (Jwalior indus- 
tries and commerce, writes as follows in the 

“ A scheme for a commercial and industrial 
museum at (iwalior is at present before the 
Oiirbai*, and the starting of a Bank of Gwalior to 
help local trade and industries has only been 
postponed owing to the tightness of the money- 
market due to the war. 

“A good deal of our local capital has been looked 
up ill the stocks of opium, the export of which 
lias now ceased to exist, but we are assured by 
lli.s Excellency the V’^iceroy tliat under the Gov- 
ernment of India’s recent policy we shall be 
helped in getting our capital released by being 
a Unwed to expoit opium to non-(Jhinese markets. 

‘‘ Special measures have lieen adopted for devel- 
oping rnai-ts and man<Hs, and the Board is 
riiijuircd to give particular attention to the ques- 
tion of railway freight. The founding of a Gwa- 
lioi- (Jhanil)(‘r of ('ommeice and of 'IVade Associ- 
a,tion in the di.sti’icts of the State encouraged by 
the Durbar lies gone a great way in helping the 
traders to study th*eir needs, and in the careful 
scrutiny logi.slative measures alleoting trade. 
A statistical department has been created to regis- 
ter and tabulate trade statistics, so that the direc- 
tion and the volume of trade may be easily 
gauged." 

RV(yrS IN MV80BK. 

The Government of Mysore have just modified 
the rules regarding the sale to ryots of improved 
agricultural implements. Under the old Rules, 
a ijot who could not afford to pay at once for an 
implement was i e(|uired to take a takavi loan fj oin 
the llevemio Authorities and then buy the imple- 
ment from the Agricultural Department. This 
procedure was roundabout and did not work 
smoothly and with facility. Under the new 
Buies, the Agricultural Depai'tment supplies the 
implements to the ryots after satisfying itself as 
to their solvency, and the value is intimated to 
the Revenue Department to he treated n.s a takari 
loan and collected aijcordingly by that department. 
The llulos, however, contain a provision making 
the authority sarujtioning the loan itjsponsible.for 
its recovery. 
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PUDUKOTTAII EXHIBITION. 

Mr. K. 8. Durai Rajah, the youngest brother 
of the Rajah, before formally declaring the recent 
Exhibition open, And after thanking the Com- 
mittee for the honour it had done in asking him 
to preside, said 

Some of you might question the propriety of 
holding the Exhibition during the i>var. The 
present, in my opinion, is the time for holding 
Exhibitions of the kind I am now about to open. 
Now is the opportunity for us to infuse life and 
blood into industries such as weaving, spinning 
and so forth, which are languishing and dying for 
want of support and encouragement. This Euro- 
pean war has put a stop to trading with the 
enemy countries which were Hooding India with all 
sorts of ^articles. 'I’he Exhibitions are eye open- 
ers, in that they remind us of what India is 
capable of in the matter of industries. This war, 
let us sincerely hope, will be the means of rosus- 
(dtating our industries and making us independent 
of foreign countries. H. II. fche lUjah ha.s done 
many beneficent actions. This Exhibition is one 
of them. For all tlie good things that he has 
already given iis, and for those ho is sure to give 
us in future, we will tender our grateful and 
humble thanks and also pray for his safe and 
.speedy return to ouf country. Gentlemen, I 
formally declare the Kxhibition opqn." 

DEPIIESSKJ) CLASS SCHOOL IN GWALIOR. 

From the report of the working of the depressed 
class school, I' jjain, we understand that there are 
yet only two schools started in Gwalior for the 
benefit of the depressed classes. One school started 
at Lashkar, some two years ago, is now doing very 
useful work. .It receives a grant-in-aid from the 
Kducation Department Jn the school at 
..Ujjain the number of students on roll 
wa.s last year, while the daily average 
of attendance came to which is satisfactory. 
During the year about one dozen boys who can 
fairly re.ad and write Hindi have been turned out, 
and the Committee entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the school is now considering the 
question of .starting a class for girls as well. 
Help from the Education Defiartment has also 
been promised to .this school. Tho School Com- 
mittee and tho local Arya Samaj are to be congra- 
tulated pn the success of the effort. 
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MAHARAJA OF NEPAL’S (JIFT OF GUNS. 

At Buckinghd.m Palace the King received from 
a represen|;ative of the Maharaja Sir Chandra 
Shum Shere Jung of Nepal, as a personal gift, 
31 machine-guns, and after inspection handed 
them over to Colonel. Browne, as representing the 
War Oftice, for irn medicate dispatch tq the front. 

When the war broke out, the Maharaja, like so 
many of the Indian Princes, olTered the Govern- 
ment the whole of the military resources of his 
State, which is the Himalayan home of the Gur- 
khas. The offer hius been accepted, and at pre- 
sent some 6,000 soldiers belonging to the Nepal 
Durbar are serving in India hel])ing to fill denud- 
ed garrisons. Of these, 4,000 are under the 
command of General Padmer Shum Shere Jung 
and 2,000 under that of General Tez bhum Shere 
Jung, both nephews of the Maharaja, whoso 
second son has been attached to the Staff of the 
Commander-in- Chief in India. The Maharaja, 
who visited this country in 1 908, subscribetl large 
sums to the various war relief fun(is in this 
country and sometime ago expressed a wish to 
make a contribution in kind for a combatant 
purpose. This desire has found expression in the 
provision of 31 machine-guns — the number of the 
King’s Salute. It is the first gift of war muni- 
tions the King has received. 

The guns were parked for the King's inspec- 
tion in the «!Ourtyard of the Palace. His Majesty 
was accompanied by Sir Derek Keppel (Master of 
the Household), Commander Sir Charles Cust 
(Equerry-in-Ordinary), Major Clive Wigram (As- 
sistant Private Secretary), Capt^iin Sir W. Charles 
Fitz william (Crown Equerry and Secretary to the 
Master pi the Horse), and Lord Ranksliorough 
(Lord-in-Waiting), Colonel Sir James Dunlop 
Smith, of thfi India Office, presented Mr. D. T. 
Keymer, Agent for the Maharaja, and Colonel 
G.' H. S. Browne, Chief Inspector of Small Anns 
at Enfield liock. The King closely inspected the 
guns, which are of the latest Service pattern and 
were manufactured by Messrs. Vickers, at Enfield 
Lock. They bear the following inscription : — 

Presented by Mahamja Sir Chandra Shum 
Shere .lung, R.B., G.C.B., G.C.S.I.* G.C.V.O., 
D.C.L., of Nepal, 1915. 

At the close of the inspection, the King asked 
Mr. Keymer to convey to the Maharaja his warm 
thanks for the gift, and for so fully carrying out 
his pledge to place the military resource of Nepal 
at the disposal of tlve Government. His Majesty 
also thanked IVfr. Keymer for bis own labours in 
connection with the gift, 


DAIRY FARMS IN MYSORE. 

The Government of Mysore, agreeing with the 
opinion of the Committee of the Economic Con- 
ference that dairy farming is an industry which 
deserves to be fostered by the grant of some aid 
and by advance of money and other facilities, have 
sanctioned certain rules for the grant of loans for 
starting and improving Dairy Farms. According 
to the rules promulgated, help to the dairies may 
take different forms. The Government may grant 
loans for starting or improving Dairy F.nrms on 
proper security up to a limit of Us. 5,000 in each 
case. . Sulficient grounds for grazing put poses or 
for growing fodder may be leased out from assess- 
ed or unasscssed waste lands and such portions of 
shendi vanams (date groves) and Amrut Mohal- 
kavals as can be spared by Departments concern- 
ed to persons undertaking to start Dairy Farms. 
Suitable sites up to 5 acres in each case may also 
be granted for the location of the buildings 
for the djiiry, a reasonable price being levied 
therefor. The rate of interest charged on loans 
granted under these rules will be 5 per cent, per 
annum. Such a loan is repayable in fixed annual 
payments, discharging both principal and interest. 
The period allowed for the repayment of the 
entire loan is not to exceed ten }Aars. 

BARODA AND THE MKTUK-GA UG E. 

The Government of India luive sanctioned a 
detailed survey being csurioii out by the Baroda 
Durbar for a line of railway on the metro-gauge 
between Dewusana, the terminus of their Kadi- 
Bhoyani line and Bochraji, the terminus of Clia- 
nasma-Bechraji railway, a distance of 19 miles. 

GLASS FACTORY IN ALWAU. 

The Alwar State Government have offered to 
grant n concession on royalty for starting a glns.s 
manufactory in the State as a private enter])rise. 
The raw material obtainable in the State, it is 
mentioned, has been proved to turn out excellent 
gla.s8 suitable for chimneys, tumblers, Kitson 
glol^s, [)erfi])ue bottles and the like. 

THE MAHARANI OF BAUNAGHAR. 

The Maharani of Baunnghar has been elected 
a V^ico- President of the Society of Women- Journ- 
alists, an honour due to the fact that she is the 
first Indian lady of high rank who has become a 
journalist. Her Highness is writing and editing 
a little paper for distribution not only in her own 
State but in other parts of India giving tiio 
reasons for Great Britain’s part in the war, and 
stiinnlating the loyalty and devotion of the people 
to the British Raj. 
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PENClJ^MAKlNa IN INDIA. 

Iii the cm rent number of the Wealth of Indian 
the Editor discourties pencil- making industry in 
India and the vast possibilities that exist in this 
country for capturing tlie trade in this direction. 
The conclusion which the writer has airrived at 
after a careful review of, the situation are worth 
rej[u*oducing here : — 

“ From whiit has been said above, it will be 
seen that, of the raw materials re(|uired for 
making pencils, the graphite supply of India has 
pavctically ceased and as regards the wood supply, 
the possibilities of Indian woods have not yet 
been fully exydoitod, and the irhatter is still in the 
experimental stage. 

“ Vrinul facie, tlierefoj’e, it would seem that the 
prospects of pencil -making in India are not bright.* 
Ihit sucli a conclusion based on the lack of raw 
materials alone would be unsound. Pmgland 
does not produce one shred of cotton or jute and 
yet the cotton industry of Lancashire and the 
jute industry of Dundee stand foremost in the 
world. Tlio fact is modern industries are organis- 
ed on a capitalistic basis, and bridtis and finance 
play the chief p*i.rt,*the ditHculty due to lack of 
war ir.atorial in a country being obviated by 
imyiorts on cheap ocean freight. 

“ Jn India, both knowledge, and caydtal ai-e 
wanting. Assuming that brains may be bought, 
the dillLculty on account of capital is great. I 
have before me a list of over 0,000 companies in 
England, and the dividends in most cases range 
from 4 to 0 percent, only, very few concerns yield- 
ing any over the latter, it is notorious that the 
normal rate of interest in India on first class 
s<3l?Uritios, on first mortgages of land, yield as 
much as 0 per cent, with very little risk to the 
capital. Why then should any OTie risk his money 
on a problematical industiial venture when ho 
could assuredly get more on safer securities ? 

■ “ The pmbleni of industrialising India really 

hinges on the normal rates of interest prevailing 
in the country and until that comes down, 
industrial progress must be slow. How that 
desirable end is to be achieved is outside the scope 
of this Jirticlo. Meanwhile, the manufacture of a 
common article of consumption like the pencil 
ought to be investigated by capitalists, and I wftuld 
commend* the industry to all who have locked 
up their money in 3^ per cents, and 4 per cents." 


THE PAPER PULP INDUSTRY. 

The extraction of paper pulp from a certain 
'grass grown in the Tarai is a new industry which 
the Government is endeavouring to introduce into 
the United Provinces, and the circumstances are 
such that it is to be started as a State industry. 
The matter has been explained by Mr. Burn, the 
Chief Secretary, as follows : — “ Some years ago a 
firm applied to this Government for a concession 
of the light to cut a certain kind of grass grown 
in the Tarai, the ^mss known locdly as 
'riiis grass had been experimented with at the 
Allahabad Exhibition by a pulping expert and his 
report on it was extremely favourable. Some of 
the pulp which ho produced from the grass was 
taken to England by a forest officer and shown to 
some manufacturers who use pulp there and was 
declared by thorn to be of as fine a ((uality as any 
other produced in any tjuarter of the world, A 
firm proposed to take a contract for extracting 
pulp from this paricular grass, but it has with- 
dmwn from the concession because it has obtained 
one in a part of the country where operations are 
easier to conduct. Ilis Honour is now prepared 
to take up the question of poineering the extrac- 
tion of pulp from that particular kind of grass, 
in the first instance a State industry, and 
enquiries are now being made as to. the plants 
which will be required and the cost. This also 
will be a very considerable industry in the Tarai 
and portions of Rohilkhand. " , 

HOW BAYONETS ARE MADE. 

The Roj/at Afagazvie gives the following account 
of how bayonets are made , ’ * 

All the bayonets, swords, and lances used by 
the British troops are made from best ISbeifield 
nrucible steel, the secret of whose manufacftuie is 
known only to Sheffield makers. The mixture is 
put into the fui nace until melted and fit to go 
into tho crucible to cool. If a bayonet or other 
sharp-edged weapon is to be made, the steel is 
slowly re-hoated and hammered into a bar ready 
for the smith td forge tho shape of the weapon. 
After the grinder had smoothed the blade, it is 
milled, heated again and plunged into cold water 
to harden. Heated once more in a coke fire to 
temper it, the blade is then fitted with a handle 
and polished on a wheel covered with fine crocus 
powder ready for u^se, 
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GLASS 1NJ3UST11Y IN THE U.'P. 

The Hon. Mr. A. W. Pirn, Secrotiiry to the 
(lovernmeut, United Provinces, addressed the 
following letter on the 13th May to the Secretary 
to the Government of- India Department of Com- 
merce and Industry on the subject of the recruit- 
ment of glass blowers for the improvement of 
the glass industry in the L'nitod Provfnces : 

“ On the outbreak of war the local Government 
appointed a Committee to investigate the possibi- 
lities of assisting local industries to capture a 
share of the German and Austrian trade and the 
enquiries made show that one of the most 
promising openings is to bo found in the glass 
industry, which is carried on in sevei*al parts of 
these provinces. This trade, though still in its 
infancy, oilers great possibilities, for, not only are 
the manufacturers who have alimdy indulged in 
various costly experiments possessed of capital 
and quite pi'epared to sink it in improyements, 
but they are also fully alive tc the unique op|)or- 
tunity offered by the present crisis for invading 
the extensive markets in which Clorman and 
Austrian linns have hitherto enjoyed a practical 
monopoly. At present, the products of the local 
factories are somewhat crude, consisting mainly 
of low-grade lamp chimneys, botthis, and 
bangles, and so long as the manufacturers 
and their men continue to lack an expert 
knowledge ' of the trade, little or no 
improvement is to be expeefted. The Committee 
have, therefoi^, suggo^ed that the best means of 
assisting the industry is to obtain the .services of 
experts, who will teach the local workmen the 
correct psoeess of glass blowing, the proper use 
of moulds, and the manner of ascertaining the 
temperature at* which the molten ghiss should be 

S )urcd into the moulds. The Lieutenant- 
ovornor has ajiproved the suggestion, and 
desires to apply for the recruitment df two Belgian 
or Ku{^lish glass experts with a view to the 
introduction of improved .and up-to-date pro- ’ 
cesses in the factories of the [u-ovincc. The 
primary qualitications rc<|uired are those of 
skilled foremen with practical experience in glass 
lilowing and* the maiiufactiiie of the simple forms 
of hollow glasswfire, lamp, cliiiiineys, tumblers, 
bottles and the like. The men must also be able 
to build direct tiring furnaces and supervise the 
constructioTi of fireclay pots and annealing ovens, 
while a knowledge 'of the ordinary materials 
required in manufacture, and some aquaintance 
with the ingredients employed for glass of 
different colours, is also desirable. Finally, it is 


essential that the men should have a working 
knowledge of English. 

“ It is proposed that these glass foremen should, 
in the first instance he engaged on a three years’ 
covenant, and in view of the inten.so jealousy of 
trade secrets prevailing among this class of oper- 
atives all over the world, there must be a clear 
understanding that they have' been impoi'ted to 
teach the business of glass making and its methods 
fully and without reserve to the employees of any 
factory to which the local Government may post 
them. They will be Government servants lent 
to private factories for so long as may be nece.s- 
sary and on such terms as the Govoj-nment may 
determine in each case. The salary ollercd might 
suitably be Rs. 300 — 20 — 400 per mensem, but 
this is matter of which the Secretary of State 
will clearly be the best judgf 5, and this Goverie 
nient will gladly accept the tei-ms he may be 
able to secure. 

“The letter concludes with a ie((uest for two 
(|U:ilifio(l glass blowers on the pay specitie<l aIo\e.'' 

A XEW ALLOY FOR TOOLS. 

The supremacy of iron in the form of steel 
for cutting tools is threatened by a new com pound 
that does not contain any iron at all. It is the 
invention of KIwood Haynes of Indiana, and is 
composed of cobalt chromium ami tungstiui. 
Tools made from it .iro cJainied to he not nnly 
harder than t»ho.sG made from the finest spo<'ial 
steel, but very much more durable in cutting 
inetiils. It takes a steel-Iike edge :iiid is exjiected 
to be useful in machining chilled iron castings ; 
and being non-corrosive, it is already used for 
cutlery. 

INDIAN ECONOMICS. 

Mr. E, 15. Ha veil, in a paper on “The Foiinda 
tion of Indian Economics read at a meeting of 
the Ea.st India Association said that he attributed 
the decadence of India’s industry and tho stagna- 
tion of her creative powers to the break-up of the 
constitution of tlie village communities which 
began in Mogul times and had been continued 
under British rule. The great problems for the 
future were to use the economic forces more ell'cc- 
tivcly and to restore the vitality of Indian village 
life, with which was bound up Indian imlmstry on 
a basis of handicraft. India would challenge the 
industrial suj»remacy of the West when electrical 
science has succeeded in harnessing the |)ower of 
the *suri as might happen to-morrow. Perh.ap.s 
this harnessing of the sun is the true solution of 
the problem of industrialism in Bengal I 
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A NEW HRANCll RAILWAY LINE. 

Il-is Miijesty’s Secretary of State for India haa 
sanctioned the construction by the Assam- Bengal 
Kuilway (Jompany on behalf of the Myinensingh- 
lUiairab Bazzur llailways Company of a branch 
lino of railway on the metro-gauge from Mymon- 
singh to Bliaiial) Ba//ar with branches from 
Coufipur to Bagniara via Shamganj and from 
Shaniganj to Netrokoiia, a total distance of about 
1 1 o miles. 

' THE INDO-CEYLON RAILWAY. 

Croiit hopes, says the hulianuin^ were founded 
upon the completion of the Jong discussed Indo- 
( ?eylon Railway, 'riiey appear, however, to have 
l)een very rudely dispelled by actual results. 
Indeed it has been found iinpossib!e, so we are 
itilormed, to fix regular rat<Js for traflic between 
Ceylon and certain stations in SouMieiri India 
for the simple reason that there is no tialHc 
Ijet.weeu these places. Lvon the pasiscngei' trallic 
bviiiweeii th(3 maiidand and Ceylon is the reverse 
of large. N ot at one time it was thought that the 
lailway had to ho built to bring together for 
its bench t crowds of sight-seers from I ridia and 
ot.lier parts of tlui woi-Id. Probably there were few 
wlio expected much from the goods tralHc, even 
ta,king into consideration the large volume 
of trade between Indi.a and Ceylon but the new 
railway was certainly ex[)ectcd to increase it. 

INDIAN CUSTOMS. 

The total gross Indian sea and land Customs 
revenue (excluding .salt revenue) timing 1914-1.5 
declined by Rs. 180 lakhs from Rs. I,l;h3 
lakhs in 191.*M 4to Rs. 95.*! lakhs in 1914-15. 
The increases noticed are under petro- 
leum (Rs. 15 lakhs) due to the heavy imports 
of American oil, and silver (Rs. 55 lakhs) 
the imports of which were .stimulated by low 
joaces. The mo.st important decreases occurred 
under sugar ( Rs. 48 lakhs), manufactured 
aiticles (Rs. -Ih lakhs), cotton goods (Rs. 59 
lakhs), juetals (Rs. ‘24 lakh.s), liquors (Rs. 12 
lakhs), chemicals, drug.'?, etc., (Rs. 5 lakhs), 
export duty on lice (Rs. 415 lakhs) and excise 
duty on cotton good.s (Rs, 5 lakhs). 

EXPORT OP RAW COTTON. 

A notilication of the Clovornment of India, 
Comiiierco and Industry Department, prohibits 
the expoit of raw cott<?n to all foreign ports in 
Europe and in the Atedi terra miaii .and Bkick 
Seas, otliter than those of France, Russia (except 
Baltic ports), S^iain and Portugal. 


- . INDIAN COAL.. 

The output of coal iii British India in 1914 
was 15,727,600 tons, the following •provinces 
being large contributors : Bengal 4,424,540 tons, 
Bihar and Orissa 10,651,047 tons, Assam 304,668 
tons. Central Provinces 244,745 tons. 

TRADE BETWEEN FRANCE AND INDIA. 

There hfis recently been a revival in the gold 
thread industry in France. A Madras (L O. 
gives a list of eleven of the largest manufacturers 
of gold thread at Lyons, which is the chief centre 
of the tiade : but gold thread as well as gold and 
silver tinsel, of which so much is im{)orted into 
India, is not manufactured only within the city of 
L} uns ; it is in a great measure a cottage indus- 
try. The industry was orginally Oriental, and 
Europe learned it from India and the East. Now 
Lyons ha^ become the world's centre for its 
production, and India one of the priiicijial buyers. 
INDIAN PIECE-GOODS. 

Writiog on the subject of trade at Bunder 
Abbas, Captiiin B. V. Biscoo, H, M. Consul, 
states thnl. Indian piece-goods appear to be 
steadily gaining in popularity at the expense of 
tliosc flora England. In three years imports of 
Indian piece-goods have increased by 250 j)er 
cent., while Ei»glish piece-goods have declined in 
the same period by 51 per cent. Indian good.s 
have the beneht of cheaper freight, and can be 
ordered direct from the factory, whereas in the 
c.t.se of goods from England, the native merchant 
is almost obliged to order his good.s through a 
European mercantile house in India. Textile 
imports From India are confined to cotton 
piece-goods. 

CEMENT FROM BEETS. * 

Excellent cement is now being •manufactured 
by a FrencJi firm from a by-product in the process 
of making beet-siigai. A writer in the Scientifis 
Am&i'icmi i>tt2)pkuimt \ — ' 

“The scum th.-it forms when the beets are 
.boiled, Mild whi(‘ii has heretofore been thrown 
away, consists largely of carbonate of lime and 
water; and from 70,000 tons of beets treated, 
4,()00 tons of carbonate of lime is obtained ; to this 
l.lOO tons of clay is iuMed, the resulting product 
being 3,162 tons of excellent cement. The scum 
is pumpi'd into l.orge tanks, where it is allowed to 
dry pai-tially ; linely divided clay is tlien mixed 
with it; tlio mixture is tlioroughly amalgamated 
by beaters for an hour and burned in a rotary 
kiln mutb in the same way as Portland cement. 
The clinker is then removed and pulverised into 
coment,’^ 
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BENGAL INDUSTRIES. . 

■ 

The report by Mr. J. A. L. Swan, l.C.S , on 
the industrial development of Bengal contains 
some interesting figures. Mr. Swan thinks that 
while the industrial development of the province 
must depend upon pHvatc eii'ort, there might be 
more encouragement hy the Government than 
there has been. 

A COMMERCIAJ. TlixVVKLLER'S MAXIMS. 

1 believe in the goods J sell. If 1 did not, 1 
should leave the firm. You can’t sell success- 
fully what you haven’t faith in. 

J don’t take long week-ends. Monday morning 
is a good time for business. 

1 have a theory that the total of orders has a 
direct relation to the number of customers called 
Qn — the unlikely as well as the likely. It works. 

I used to shirk the ditlicult prospects— leave 
them to the last. Xow 1 tackle them first. It 
gives one cotifidence. Cheerful confidence is a big 
asset in selling. 

“ Manners maketh man.” It also maketh 
friends. Someone said that wo make money out 
of our friends ; our enemies won’t do business 
with us. 

Manner depmds on little things. To enter the 
ofiice of a man you don’t know with outstrctche<l 
hand is liable to oftend his sense of what’s proper. 
He 'usually prefers to shake hand first. 

Some travellers try to make sales over the 
phone with people they don't know. It sounds 
as if it would save time. It is more likely to 
produce resentment. It is forcing an interview 
on a busy man. Human nature resents being 
forced. 

I make a poipt of not outstaying my wolconio. 
Some business men like to talk on — I stay and 
li^ftoju. Others want you to conclude your 
business and then get out — 1 get out. It is well 
to watch for the little signs. 

There, are travellers avIio are proud of having 
sold a customer more than he can comfortably 
dispose of. I consider it poor policy. Goods are 
not really sold until they are in the lifnds of tlie 
consumer. 

1 don’t run down tival firms. It would sound 
as if I were afraid of competition.. 

Above all, I know my goods. 1 have been 
through the factories where they are made. I 
know what they are good for, and why. That’s 
more than selling points— it’s service . — Daily 
Telegraph. 


HAIR NETS : A NEW INDUSTRY^ 

A new industry has been started in Weihaiwei 
in the shape of the manufacture of hair nets. 
The hair used is obtained from Germany, and the 
nets are hand-made by some 500 women and 
children, the finished article l^eing sent back to 
Germany through tlm post. The local business 
is a branch of a firm which has been established 
in Chef 00 for some years, and the fact that 
Weihaiwei is a free port no doubt considerably 
reduces tlio cost of production. The total weekly 
output is Siiid to amount fo 35,000 nets. The 
cost of‘lal)our for making one dozen nets varies 
from 2^1 to 

MR. CARNEGIE AS BUSINESSMAN. 

The Commission sitting in America just now 
on Injlustrial Relations had most of the indus- 
trial magnates before it. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
ill spite of his years, astonished the Commission 
when he gave his evidence by his cheerfulness, 
his vivacity, and his wit. What is your hiisine.ssi?” 
he was asked ; he replied “ My bu.siness is to do us 
much good in the world as I can. J have retired 
from all other business. ” He stated that he had 
always been on tlie most friendly terms witli his 
employees. “ 1 know them by name. ” ho s.iid, 
“ and I delighted in it. And behind my back 
they always called me ‘ Andy. ’ I like that. I 
would rather have had it than * Andrew’ oi* Mr 
Carnegie. There is iio sympathy about .these 
names, but once you have your men call you 
‘ Andy,’ you can get along with them.” Mr. 
Carnegie’s contributions to libraries, colleges 
and organs in the Unite*! States up to the end 
of last year amounted to nearly X 20,000,000. 
His contributions to the United Kingdom, 
Canada, ami the other Colonies to Xfi,000,000, 
making a total of X 20,000,000. 

GLASS-MAKFNG IN INDIA. 

’Phe following conversation took place in the 
House of Commons on May 5 : — 

Mr. King asked the Under-Scoretary of State for 
India whether ho waa aware that the Government of 
India had recently published a Unport on the glass 
industry, by a Mr. Oertcl, the Chief Engineer of A^sani : 
whotlicr any attornpt was being considered to supply 
by native indusir) the demand for glass manufactures 
in India ; whether the glass imports into India from 
Germany and Austria, which amounted to £773,1 18 in 
the last year before the war, were under consideration 
by the India ; and whether the suggestions of Mr. 
Oortol wore receiving attention. 

Mr. Charles Roberts : 1 have not seen the Report to 
which my Hon. friend refers, but 1 am aware that the 
Cj^uestion of developing the indigenous glass industry is 
receiving the attention of the Government of India and 
of local Governments. « 
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MODERN INDUSTRIALISM AND INDIA. 

• <* 

An ordinary general meeting of the London, 
Indian Association was held on May 7, at) Prince 
Henry's lloom, Fleet Street, under the presidency 
of Mr. Syud Hossain, when Mr. S. Saklatwala 
read a paper on Modern Industrialisin and 
India." 

Industrialism, said Mr. Saklatwala, formed the 
purpose and aim of modern national life. It 
dominated all such questions as Imperialism, 
Colonisation, Naval expansion and Foreign policy. 
Social legislation, and all measures of internal 
improvement were its fruits, and kept pat;o with 
its growth. Not merely did increase of material 
wealth and acquirement of material luxuries 
emanate from it, but also lational intellectual 
development. Its chief characteristic was un- 
limited exyiansion based on the idea of a world- 
wide market for raw matericils and finished 
products and its essence was competition. Hut 
this competition was hardly fair, since the 
competitors possessed unetjual strength and 
had to work with uneiiual opportunities brought 
about by different geographical anti climatic 
conditions. Political strength constitutetl the 
backbone of industrialism, since it could regulato 
both home and foreign markets. For India, real 
protective duties were impossible in his view, 
but a great deal could be done by rnutmil help 
and co-operation by the establishment, in other 
words, of a kind of industrial home rule. There 
was a considerable amount of money in India 
which could be employed as capital if it could be 
drawn out and properly grouped. If capital was 
o>)tainod from abroad, its control should be kept 
in Indian hands'. Indians were not wanting in 
llnancial ability, but they did not possess the 
necessary daring : and he attributed this defici- 
ency mainly to want of experience and political 
^ickwardness. There should be no interference 
with the financial and administrative control of 
industries. Those who were to engage in research 
work should be men of high intellectual gifts, 
and should be sent abroad for their training. 
The East was not wanting in men of this type who 
possessed inventive genius. Others, again, must 
be well-grounded both in the theory and in the 
arts of production. Their training should also be 
completed abroad. There was much to deplore 
in the wrong selections made by various bodies in 
India* for this kind of technical education. The 
most neglected class in India, however, W 9 ,s the 
>vorkmon, These should not he regarded as 


producers only ; and their standard of living 
should be raised. As regards^ markets, none 
should be overlooked, but, at the same time, 
foreign competition must be fairly faced. Free 
trade was the best and safest policy for India. 
Lastly, it was of the utmost importance to adver- 
tise their wares and to employ properly qualified 
and equijfped travejlers and salesmen. — India. • 

BRITISH PAPER MAKING ct THE WAR. 

Before the Colonial Section of the Royal Society 
of Arts in liondon, Mr. S. C. Phillips read a 
paper on “ The Empire's Resources in Paper- 
ranking Materials." Sir G. 11. Perley, (Acting 
High Commissioner for Canada) presided. 

Mr. Phillips said that though to a large extent 
we are dependent on Scandinavia for our supplies 
of wood pulp, Canada supplied the world with 
320,000 tons annually. It had been estimated that 
the Dominion pulpwood resources approximated 
to 2,024,000,000 cords on about 265,000,000 
acres oi land. In Newfoundland the develop- 
ment of its enormous ptilpwood areas by two 
important British companies, the Anglo-Now- 
foimdland Development Com pjiny (Limited) and 
the A. E. Reed, of Newfoundland Company 
(Limited), had brought a period of prosperity 
hitherto undi'eamt of. The wooded lands of the 
island were estimated to cover 10,000 square 
miles, with a total yield of 64,000,000 cords of 
wood, equivalent to 50,000,000 tons of wood 
pulp. ^ 

Newfoundland ordinarily prohibited the export 
of pulpwood, go that kaial manufacture might be 
encoui-aged, but he believed it was destined to do 
an increasingly important trade in wood pulp 
and paper. During the year ended* June 30, 
1913, 57,500 tons of pulp and «44,400 tons of 
pjiper were exported, and in the following six 
months the quantities were : — Pulp 44,400 tons ; 
and paper, 3^3,700 tons. In the forest areas, of 
Labrador conditions were not favourable to any- 
thing more than Labrador pulp should export- 
ed under a duty. 

The lecturer uttered a warning ag.ainst the idea 
that the world's supply of timber for paper-mak- 
ing purposes was inexhaustible. Consumption 
was increasing every year. 

V^arious parts of the King's Dominions were 
rich in fibres adapted to paper-making. We were 
on the fringe of a world of possibilities in which 
the desert places of the earth, the swamps and 
marshes of virgin lands, might be made to 
minister to our paper requiiements. 



AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


PHOGRKSS W ACiUIClfLTURE IlJ INDIA.* 

Rustkiui i‘eviev\iiig the Annual Report on the 
Progress of Agriculture in Jiulia for lS)l.‘M4iii 
the pages of the May issue of the AW/io- 

mw Joiiit'nal gives a 'ctimprchensive summary of 
the development of thA Agricultiirnl department 
and of all improvements m*ide by it. Steady 
progress was made in the jiopul.irisa'tion of the 
method of single seedling transplantation of padily 
in Madras, Mysore and Travancore. A chain of 
cotton seed farms continued to supply better 
seeils in the Central Provinces and even extended 
their operations to Madras, in Madras the area 
grown with j)nre seed increased veiy largely. 
Work on wheat was mainly concentrated on the 
extension of the cultivation of what may by this 
time be fairly described as the celebrated Pui<a 
Xo, 1'2 ^train^ \\ liieh has yielded most satisfactory 
results both as regards (piantity and r|uality 
wherever it has been cultivati'd. I>r. Hjirber, of 
(lloirnbalore, continued his iiiqiortant woik on the 
classification of sugarcane and the evolution of 
improved types suitable for dill’eront loiMlities. 

The Report deals exhaustiwly with tiie pj*os- 
pects of agricultural education. It points 
out that the Agricultural Colleges with scarcely 
a single exception have been iiii.^ucciessful in 
attaining the objects with which they were found- 
ed,- and have not attracted either of the two 
classes for which they were intended, viz., the sons 
of landowners who valued an agricultural educa- 
tion for its awn sake or suitable candidates for 
employment in the Agricultural Department. 
The Hoard of Agriculture emphatically condemn- 
ed the iimformity in syllabus and diploma impos- 
ed on the Provincial Agricultural Colleges at the 
outset of their careers and passed Resolutions to 
the effect that the various provirnies .should be 
free to work out .sy stems suited to their local 
conditions, and declared it was hopefess for agri- 
cultui'al education to develop far in advance of 
the experimental work on district farms and of 
the knowledge of the districts. The course at 
the Coimbatore College has bnen enti||idy reca.st. 

A two years’ preliminary course ha.s been intro- 
duced which will be complete in itself, and will 
be devoted to agriculture, live stock, dairying and 
horticulture, practical and theoretical, with parti- 
cular stress on the agricultural aspect in every 
case. The course is expected to sufficient for 
those students who intend to become practical 
farmers and for the training of candidates for 
the Lower Subordinate Agricultural Service, 


The advance<l course of about 18 months will 
be devoted to more detaih^d work on the sciences 
underlying agriculture. 

•The Report brings out very clearly the ever- 
increasing closeness of the connection between 
the Agricultural and the Co-operative Depart- 
ments. It is mainly in the matter of seed-supply 
tliat the Agricultural Department is finding co- 
operative societies indispensable, Bombay has 
organised co-operative societies for such purposes 
a.s dairying, cattle-breedfhg, the supply of 
manures and tlie purchase of rice-hulling machin- 
ery. Ill the cotton tracts of Burma co-opei’a- 
tive organisations for the formation of co-opera- 
tive ginnf3rios are now appealing. Bxpendituio 
on the Agricultural Department is as essential in 
tJie interests of India as expenditmc on railways 
or irrigation 

XKW (!R()PS IN Bl R1\1A. 

The Agricultural Department of Burma is 
endeavouring to introduce and acclimatise new 
oi improved vaiieiics of crops. We uridorstand 
that some amount of success lias attended the 
trial sowings of .Madaga.M*ar lagans, tl)(‘ s.ile 
value of which in the Buvojiean market is 
much higher than tliat of the eommon Burma 
beans. 

TROIMGA L A< J RM riJl/i r R li. 

f 

We undeistand, says Tropim! that an ap- 
peal has been rnndo for with which to 

endow three Tropical Agricultural Scholarships 
of £40 a year tenable foi three years, at Aboj*- 
deeii University, in memorv of the late Mr. 
.lo.seph Fraser, known to many as ‘‘ Fra.sor of 
(ycylon.” Wo do not wish to deprive Aberdeen 
of such a welcome present, hut it does seem to us .a 
mistjike not to concentrate all such efforts towards 
tlie im[irovement of our knowledge and trainiij^^ 
in tropical agriculture on the college scheme by 
voting the money tovvai-ds the establishment of 
an Agriciiltiii-al College in Ceylon. What bettor 
monument could be r.aised to Mr. Fraser than a 
tablet in tiu*. Uollegi* when it roars its dtum- 
firoudly towards heaven, telling the passer-by or 
student, “ I was called into being with £\’l,00f) 
subscribed to the memory of ‘ Fraser of Ceylon.’ ” 
If Aberdeen likes, let her have the money until 
it is wanted for the college, especially as thiee, 
if not six, students are likely to be able to utilize 
it if^his were done, .since the war will, w'e fear, 
put back the establishment of t]ie college for a 
little time yet. 
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INFLUENCE OF WAR ON LlTEI iTUllE. 

How is the war likely to influet ce the perma- 
nent way of literature ? The “ B ok Monthly ” 
has put thi,s ditlic^ult but interest! ig question to 
some notable men and women of 1 ^ttors. Their 
replies are published in the April iisud and form 
an interesting symposium. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy thinks ultimately for good, 
by “removing (from literature) those things which 
areshaken , as things that are made, t^t those things 
that cannot be shaken may remain."- — Heb. xii, 27. 

Mr. H. G. Wells says : “ [ cannajh imagine what 
will happen to English literature ’because of the 
war, or to be more exact, I can im^ne a hundred 
things, most of them contradictory outgrowths of 
the others. J wish I could believe it would kill 
the ()s. novel business and obli^'i publishoi*s to 
he<*ome intelligent. I wish 1 »)u1d believe it 
would give us intelligent crificisUi I hope people 
will think more and perhaps reail nore. I doubt 
it. I shall go on anyhow being inoi rably hopeful.’* 
Sir W. liobertson Nicoll says “ We shall bo 
a new world when the war is enj ed, and nobody 
can say what the bent of that ue^ world may be. 
The only thing I think quite ceiU in is that there 
will be a great literature on the r^onstruction of 
society.*' t 

M r. Eden Phillp^tts has no 4oubt that the 
war \wll inspire tlie rising generi^on of novelists 
to paint with broader blushes, frpbably, he adds, 
no man of any position in letten^)- day will write 
masterpieces on the subject of tkjvar itself, but a 
theme so tremendous must crer.t^ genius worthy 
of it, ^ 

Miss Hotiham Edward.s thinks simpler, sincere, 
and more rigidly self-exacting smt will animate 
writers, whether of prose or ver»^ A loftier note 
will also replace self-advertisen^t, vulgar aims 
tTWl meretricious straining afteri|otorietW. 

Mr. Edw^ard Olodd : “ For n:si|hy a day after 
the ending of the war our literature will^ deeply 
coloured by it ; let us hope tlintj the sariousness 
which the story begets will abidJ among us, that 
the tradition of the writers whi| have fame 
by standing on their heads may 4 the inlipiration 
of the historians, novelists and^ets tc-morroW. 
Only thus will the war have intUenoed diir liter- 
ature for good.” I 

Mr. Arthur Waugh considers dt profile that 
the intellectual and literary cm8cienc»< of the 
nation will bo enormously braced ihd that abeim- 
tions of faste will no longer tj^rated 
71 i 
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CLAS9I(fAL OR MODERN TBLUQD. 

The Go^^rnment of Madras have issued the 
following Order : — * 

“A controversy arose some time ago between tWo 
sections of the Telugu people, as to whether the 
“ classical ’* or “ modem ’* style should prevail in 
Telugu literature generally and be the language 
of Telugu school readers in particular. In^l912-1 3 
the Secondary SchooF Leaving Oertificate Board, 
on the rapresentation pf some School Managers 
and Headmasters, issued two circulars for the 
guidance of candidates appearing for the public 
examination conducted by that body. WhOe the 
9rst circular declared that all . pupils belonging 
to a school would be examined alike, t.e., either 
in “ classical *’ or in “ modem *’ Telugu, the second 
modified the first and allowed each pupil to answer 
his |)aper in any style he liked. The issue of these 
circulars was subsequently brought to the notice 
of the Government, but no steps were immediately 
taken in the matter, as it was considered desirable 
to await the result of •the deliberations of the 
Committee, which the Syndicate of the Madras 
Univeraity had appointed to consider the possi- 
bility of fixing a standard for composition in 
Telugu for the Intermediate examination. This 
Committee having lately submitted its Report 
and the Syndicate having thereupon decided that 
it is not in a position to recognise what is known 
as “ modern ** Telugu for University* purposes, 
the Director of Public Instruction will be request- 
ed to arrange for the withdrawal of the circulars 
referred to j?w/>m.** 

THE BOND OF SACRIFICE. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has suggested “ The Bond 
of Sacrifice ** as the title for a standard work of 
reference which is to consist of short biographies 
of all British officers who fall in the Great '\^ar. 
The work is being edited by Col. L. A. Clutter- 
buck and in its compilation official records will be 
adhered to, with su(*h additional details as rela- 
tives or representatives may desire to^iave includ- 
ed. It is hoped to give, in each case, a brief 
account of the circumstances attending the officei’s 
death, whenever such is obtainable. “ The Bond 
of Sacrifice ” is intended for the use of regimental 
institutions, libraries, clubs, and also for families 
who may desire to possess the work. The issue of 
this record will be commenced in chronological 
order, and for the*fir.st volume a large amount of 
authentic information has already been received. 
Commiinication.s should be addressed to the Editor, 
“ Bond of Sacrifice,” 242, Bank- Chambers, High 
B[olbQrnjj Loodon, W.C, 
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ACCOUNTANCY DIPLOMA. 

The leading features of the proposed Account- 
ancy Diploma, for which a scheme is being worked 
out by the Accountancy Diploma Board of Bom- 
bay with jVfr. K. Subramania as Secretary, are : — 

1. Matriculates and School Final men will be 
eligible to appear for the Diploma Examination. 

2. The Subjects will be (a) Accountancy, in- 
cluding auditing. (6) Mercantile Law, mainly as 
proscribed for the Bachelor of Commerce. 

3. Candidates for examination will be rorpiired 
to attend a recognised school for two years. 

4. Those in actual service or practice will be 
allowed to appear as private candidates. 

5. Before the Diploma is granted, the appli- 
cant must prove that he has practised tis an 
auditor for three years, .or has served under a 
recognised Auditor for three years. 

Local Covernnionts will, it is believed, ba.se the 
issue of Auditor’s certific!ites on the Diploma 
granted by this Board. This Board will not 
grant certificates as this is in the hands of the 
Government of BoriJbay. 

'The Scheme in its final form sanctioned by the 
Government of Bombay may be published in 
July, 1915. The first lamination for the 
Accountancy Diploma is hoped to be held in March, 
I91fi. 

PUDLTC SCHOOL FOR BEX(^AL. 

The Government of Rengnl has approved of 
the scheme of a residential school for the sons of 
gentlemen. On 2nd July next Government will 
open the school at Hastings House, Alipore, which 
has been given by the Government for the purpose. 
Hastings House will provide accommodation for 
50 boarders. Mr. F. W. Papworth, n.A., London, 
has beeii engaged as an Assistant Master, 
and ho, with the assistance of four Indian Assistant 
Masters, will start the school which will be under 
the immediate supervision of the J^irector of 
Public Instruction with an Advisory Committee 
of Indian gentlemen. At present the number of 
boarders is restricted to 40. The school will 
essentially be a boarding school,. but to start with 
;i few day-scholars may be admitted. The fees 
for the boarders is fix^ at Rs. 100, and for day 
boarders Rs. 25 a month. The medium of instruc- 
tion in all cases will be English but the study of 




Vernacular ^ nd; Oriental languages will form a 
compulsory j rtof the curriculum. 

The work * tlio school has been arranged to 
suit not on I^hose boys who will ultimately 
proceeii to tl i British Ihiiversities, more especi- 
ally to Oxfoi !a5d Cambridge, but also boys who 
will complete ;htir studie.s at one of the Indian 
Universities. To secure both these aims it has 
been decided t) adopt for the first few years the 
(’arnbridgo 1 livirsity local examination by which 
the school- w )k may be gauged. The Syndicate 
of the (*alc i>ta- University will be approached 
with referen m to the recognition of the higher 
certificate j^ardjpd by Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Boards for the purpose of 
admission Ca nitta University Courses. All 
school gam^ will be played by the boys. There 
will be a bojpital in the school compound. There 
will be two Jvacat ons from otli to 2.3rd October, 
and from 26t)i D comber to 7th January. 

• THE I V\V )iCHOOL, TloMRAY. 

The Governme it of J3omhay have appointed 
a Committee of oi ht members nominated in equal 
proportions by ti em and the University to con- 
.sider and report )!i certain matters relating to 
the Goveininei'.t law School. Sir Xarayan Chaii- 
davavkar is Caahnan of the Committee, and the 
other moiabers are : the A dvocwi to- General the Hon. 
Mr. Setalva^l ; the Dii-ector of Public Instruction 
Diwan Bahadur G . S. Hao ; uiie Principal of the 
Law Sf*liool, the i lev. Dr. Mackichan ; and Mr. 
I). F. Mulla, late f’rincipal of the School. The 
Committee are tc examine the following among 
other questions 

lier it is desirable that the Govern - 
Schoo .should he made a full-time 
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AN AMERICAN I 
All amusing story comes | says th®. Indiun 
Daihf from tJie Uiiiti|tos concsrning a 

(lomonslration of the, diH‘e;fc©twoen decency 
and indecency in art which I’ecently jiven in 
an American Court of Justi^'Oneof A|ierica*s 
most famous painters of ^ pictures^ ^ The 
police had made one of t^i’iodical ^ids on 
shops displaying copies of ifJS nude ^ctures, 
suggestive postcards, etc., iHe shopkapers in 
question were called upon lifend their proper- 
ty against the demands of j public Prc|ecutor 
that tlie pictures and plateMild be det’oyed. 
Several noted artists weroP^ned as mierts 
to say whether certain pici indeclit and 
suggestive. The most n f these ]|inters 
ilatly denied the sug^ vewss of Jevenil 
coin[>letely nude picture.^ l^h^ followd this 
dijilogue : Then what i javii’s namelo you 

call indecent ^” exclaimed i l&lic Prof^utor. 
“ Indecency,’’ declared th ainiii’, “i« n\|e for 
nude’s sake.” “Please t uu.^ plainly “J 
mean that a pictui'e can I >airiSd to dra*.*^^- 
cial attention to its nudit f nof explaine the 
painter. Duringthe lunehiintepxl theProissor 
went home and reaupoarep Coft later earning 
a large potfolio. We ai^ts,'’ I told the Ciu-t, 
“ only notice nudity ivheiur al|ntion is eteci- 
ally called to it, and wo ijeve ti public areike 
us in that respect, llerfor iiance, is a ride 
picture which 1 paintedime dys ago. Shild 
you call it suggestive i M.'lie Itist display! a 
large canvas of a nu^ fenle ligure. ie 
Judge, Jury, and Publit?roso<tor all agree je 
picture was not suggest^ or ^proper. “ iw 
wait a minute,” saiil th paiii^. He left \o 
■4^uit and went into a sji roon presently r«y- 
jieariiig ivith the same icturcj^ lightly altel, 
“Is the picture suggest e no he inqui}. 
With one accord the Coi :..shouijd, “ Disgusti?! 
Take it away !” “ There ou ar? said the ar^, 
triumphantly. “ it is le sampicture. 1 I’e 
simply added a pair of s ickingj As a rcsulif 
this illustration, tJie Coii t relea^ all the pictis 
and postcards under suh iciou. ■ 
l*OIJC iVOMEN| 

The following short a count 1 devolopmenif 
the Policew'omun Moveiient uf be road ^ 
interest ; — | ? 

“ A large corps of vuJpntarylbmen police s 
ust been formed at Hull for protectionf 


yoiyig girls. The new corps has 56 members, 
many of whom are ladies in prominent social posi- 
tions in the city. The policewomen ai'e already 
going ou duty. They parade the principal 
thoroughfares in ^lairs from seven to eleven o’clock 
nightly and change their beats every two hours. 
The duties of these women are to warn innocent 
girls of danger, as di8tini;t from rescue work. It ^ 
is hoped to establish clubs shortly in which to 
entertain girls and prevent them ivandering about 
the streets. The women are being supplied with 
flash lamps, badges and whistles. The move- 
ment is receiving the support of the local police 
authorities.” 

COrVAlGUT LA\\S OF TUE WORLD. 

A recent issue of the Hookaeller .summarises 
the copyright laws of the world as regards the 
terms of copyright. It is as follows : — 

“United Stiites. — Twenty-eight years from date 
of publication with right of renewal for twenty- 
eight years. The ’ application fon such renewal 
am be made by the author, or. by widow, oi 
children of the author, or by executoi-s, heii*s, or 
assignees. 

“ (Ireat Britain. - life of the author and fifty 
years. 

This monopoly is modified by the grant to the 
public of certain limited rights of the users* 
during the whole period and of the right to 
reproduce on payment of a royalty svftor the 
expiration of twenty-five (or in the case of old 
works of thirty) years after the death of the 
author. 

“ Spain. — Life and eighty years. 

“ Belgium, Denmark, France, Luxemburg, 
Monaco, Norway, Sweden (for literature) and 
Tunis. — Life and fifty years. 

“ Geriiiaiiy, Japan and Swit/.erland. — Life and* 
thirty years, ^ • 

“ llayti. — Life and that of widow, or life and 
twenty years in favour of children, oi ‘ life and 
ton years in favour of other heirs, 

“Sweden (for art). — Life and ten yeai'S. (For ' 
literature, see above.) 

“ Italy. — Life or forty years, whichever i>eriod 
be the longer.” 

ESCAPE OF AN ENEMY PRISONER. 

The Criminal Investigation Department are on 
^the look-out for E. ’A. Klug, an Austrian electri- 
cal engineer of Willington, who has escaped from 
Abmednagar where he was interned. 
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MEN MUST EAT MOUB TUAN WOMEN. 

1 1 ap])ears that a man must eat more than a 
woman. An investigation at the nutrition labor- 
atory of the Carnegie Institute has shown that 
the average man generates 1,638 heat- units or 
calories in 24 hours, and the average woman only 
1,355 ; and that, under the same conditions, the 
male needs o or 6 jjer cent, more nutrition than 
the female. The difierence is attributed to the 
man’s larger proportion of active tissue, and the 
diiierence becomes greater with increase in body 
weight. 

UEN LIVES WITUOUT WATER. 

A reader owns a hen, says the Popular Science 
Siftings^ which lived nearly seven months without 
water. The hen disappeared fi'om a flock of 
chickens on his farm, and he sujiposed she had 
been killed. he was removing some oats he 
found the hen near the bottom of a stack alive 
and active. The hen had been imprisoned in the 
stack since early last autumn. There was no way 
by which the hen could have reached a water 
supply. She had eaten all the oats within reach. 

TENTS FOR HOSPITALS. 

The Si;. John Ambulance Association have re- 
' reived applications for tents for hospital use, and 
it has been suggested that some of our generous 
supporters in India might have tents which they 
would be prepared to , present to the As.sociation 
in this great world crisis. Tents of almost any 
description would be acceptable but the tent which 
we are now supplying to the Servian Red Cross, 
are of. what is known as the European private 
pattern. 

PERISCOPES FOR THE FRONT. 

The objection taker to public subscriptions for 
.supplying in .bulk periscopes of some one type, 
which may not be tshe best, dues not apply, the 
Opticum points out, to tlie forwarding of single 
instruments. Almost any periscope is better than 
no periscope, and under campaigning conditions 
all such apparatus is short-lived Tltts proves 
that the gift of a peiiscope t'o any man on active 
service may confer a vital benefit. Since the 
first advent of simple periscopes in the trenches 
some six months ago, various improvements have 
bfjen made in their design ; and the latest pattern, 
such as the “ Purlux,** have, considerable ad van- 
*tages, which furnish another reason for encourag- 
ing private purchases. The same thing pi'ocisoly 
applies to goggles or eye-protectors. 
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has decided to hold the 
;he first year in the first. 
5. The following have" 
of the Examining Boar<l : 
e, M.D., Calcutta ; Dr. N. 
iutta; Dr. A. C. Mujum- 
. P. 0. Mitra, l.m.s., Cal- 
L.M.S., Hugli; Dr. K. N. 
ia ; Dr. Probodh Chandm, 
N. Sarkj^r, l.m.s., llow- 
, Dehra Dun ; Dr. M. N. 

5 ; Dr. Hira Lall Pathock,. 

II. S. Chima, m.a., h.sc., 
nd Mr. Shiv l)ev Singh. 
[)se, M.D., President of the 
indly promised to oiler a 
nt every year who will 
[idica. 

ITARY INSTITUTE, 
has been established in 
Sanitary Association in 
rk of the Association in 
The Institute was open- 
dy Wellingdon. 
mbay made a speech in 
Id give Lady Wellingdon 
action if, at the end of 
hing substantial had been 
people in the shun areas 
3r and happier lives. 

■or sanitary institutes in 
; of Hindustan, and the 
tiite, at Bombay, will be 
iv municipalities. 


^ PUUsk SERllIA. 

irgeon-Cene 1 W. . Clorgas, of the Ameri- 
Army, who itanif out yellow fever and 
m iria in the inanij Canal Zone, and who is 
D' going to S< )ia t( stamp out typhus, ban 
b ( offered bj the ! »ckfeller Foundation sl 
sj y of £l 0,0( a ye< with a large pension in 
tl 3vent of his eing ijured and a munificent 
ir lance^for hu amilj should he succumb as a 
n It of his wor then It is expected that he 
w resign f roir the I litod States A rmy and 
t he will pr ied ii mediately afterwards to 
F mde. A c ps of xpert assistants will ac- 
ci 3any him, ai with the large sum which is 
p placed at 1 dispo il by the Americj^n Red 
|s Society, rgeon General Gorgas will at- 
pt to duplic j in S u*bia the work which he 
nplishbd so ccessfjilly in Cubb, Panama anc| 
h Africa. 
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Science 


THE AUTiOttAPHlC CAMER^V. 

A' hand camera i»a good companion, but the 
dilliciilty of making at the time a note of the 
object photographed 'generally experienced, as 
tlie . operator freipieSitly forgets to make this 
entry, mainly because it demands the withdrawal 
of a pocket-book for purpose, which is consid- 
ered too much troubfe. Kor many years invent- 
ors have been endeavouring to perfect a^simple 
process of writing the necessrry title upon the 
plate or film itself imited lately after the exposure 
has been made, but tht difficulties appeared to be 
insuperable. An American inventor however 
solved the problem, and some idea of the value of 
the development may be gathered from the fact 
that the patent was pi^rchased from the sum of 
sixty thousand poiindfi by one ef the leading 
American pliotographic camera manufactui’ers. 
With this camera it is possible to write upon the 
film itself immediately the exposure has been 
made, the title of the subject, or any other useful 
general particulars, together with details of the 
light conditions, stop aqd exposure. The^nscrip- 
tion is permanent, and i| of incalculable assistance 
when dovolopinent is unHortaken. 

AEiiiAiil TAcmes, 

A.'^for the pi*esont we observe that the airship, 
wliich was to be the grept instrument of ofTence 
i)i the Noi’th Hea, is being frequently supplement- 
ed by the hydro-aer.opI.ire for dropping bombs on 
steamers. The'' inquest on the able seaman, 
JCenry Chessnell, of the steamer Blonde, which 
was attacked by a. German hydro-aeruplane offi 
tbe North Korelaud in tnail week, revealed that 
the iiietbud of dropjung bombs was to make cir- 
e'es above the ship at a height of about TiOO feet, 
«#Ito first two missiles ‘falling only a few feet 
a.stern*of the vessel. The captain’s tactics were 
thereupon to reproduce at a slower speed the 
course of the aeroplane overhead, whereby the 
relative spee^ of the two craft rein, ined much as 
though both had kept a straight course. The 
aeroplane was thus deprived of much of its pur- 
posed advantage of mpidly crossing and recross- 
ing al)ove the boat. Never tlieless, two other 

bombs presently fell twenty feet in front of its 
bows, that the marksmanship from the hydro- 
aeroplane seems to have been (juite as good as 
that from Zeppelin airships to date. Undoubted-* 
ly the hydro-aeroplane is about to be extensively 
developed as an instrument of offence. 


^ . , PLANTS AND GARBOM DIOXIDE. 

It is generally believed that plants take the 
carbon dioxide required for their growth from 
the atmosphere, in which this gas is present. 
But an interesting discovery was made some 
time ago by Messrs. Klein and Beinau whose 
experiments have shown that plants do not get^ 
a full supply of carbon dioxide from the atmo- 
sphere. They found that by supplying the plant 
with a large excess of carbon dioxide its growth 
w.as promoted to a pronounced extent. For exam- 
ple, plants grown for seven weeks in air contain- 
ing 3.] to 4|i parts of carbonic acid p^ thou- 
aaiid iiici'eased ingrowth from 124 to 238 per 
cent, as compared with plants grown in an 
ordinary atmosphere. Referring to these expeii- 
ments, Dr. Plaschke has pointed out that the 
moisture in the layers of soil fram which the 
plant draws its nutriment must play an important 
part in the process, since it must absorb and 
retain the carbonic acid formed in* the rotting of 
« the humus substances and prevent its escape into 
• the atmosphere and thus being lost to the plant. 
The plai/ts exhale carbon dioxide during the 
night. The dew deposited u^ibn the • surface of 
the ground at night must prevent much 'of the 
oirbon dioxide from being permanent!]^ lost to 
the plant. In the daytime this moisture impreg- 
nated with carbon dioxide is taken up by the 
plant again. But accoixling to Liebig the carbon 
dioxide exhaled by the plants at night was deriv- 
ed from the moisture* in the soil. This moisture 
was saturated with carbod dioxide which, in the 
absence of sunlight, the plant was unable to 
assimilate and therefore exhaled. 

COLOURING FLOWEUfiT. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultuml 
Society, Colonel Rawson gave '"an inteiBsting 
account of some experiments by which he has 
eudeavoured to demoBstrate the possibility of 
flowers by means of special screening. Colonel 
Rawson showed a number of specimens of the 
common nasturtium, in which variations of colour 
and form had been produced by subjecting the 
plants to varied lights. A plant bearing origin- 
ally yellow flowers was made to produce purple 
blossoms, while the colour of an orange specimen 
was changed to chocolate. As an illustration of 
change of form, Colonel Rawson exhibited flowers 
which had been produced bearing two stems and 
aerial tubers. It was found that if only weak 
sunlight were allowed to reach the plant, the 
resilt was a yellow colouring ; strong light, on 
the other hand, produced purple and interm^i- 
ate light red flowers. 
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THE ITALIAN (lENERALlsSLMO. 

(.yount OiidoiTia is the son of a famous (leneiui 
who distinguished himself during Italy’s war of 
independence against 'Austria in i8n9. He 
comes of an old Piedmontese family and is 
regarded ius one*of the ablest generals of the day. 
Four years ago he commanded during man(jeuvre.s 
a force representing an invading army in the 
north of Italy on the ground in which Na]>o]eon’s 
italiaif campaigns were carried out. Ho proved 
by a piece of biilliant strategy -which was such 
as only one of the most scientific of mditary 
minds could have conceived — the ease with which 
"Xatly could bo invaded from the north, and the 
demonstration was effective in procuring the 
increase of the army in peace time from 225,000 
to ‘250,000 ^and then to 275,000. Count 
Cadorna was* one of the generalissimi selected 
some time ‘ ago as officer worthy of being* 
, a‘|»pointed to a large command in the case of a 
Kui'Opean war. .Another of these generals was 
Oaueyal who commanded tho Tripoli Expedition. 
'Among other Italian militaircs hold in high 
i>‘}timaUon are Cenei'als AmegliB, Sara, (who 
will probably command the famous regiment of 
lieisaglieri) Camei-ai);], Passoni, Bagni, Grandi, 
and Porro. General Porro is best knowm for his 
proijosal last yetir of a credit of i: 20,000,000 for 
the Army and an increase of the tx-oups in peace 
time to 350,000. 

KlXli EMMANUEL AND J11B MIXISTEHS. 

Italy is governed by Victor Emiiianuei 111, 
the third CQnstitutional king. The first was 
Victor iSnmanuel 11., King of »Sardinia, of the 
House of SaVoy*Caxignano, who was declared 
King of Italy on March, ’ 7th, 1801, by the Hist 
Italian Parliame nt, which as.scmbled iii February 
1801, though it WHS not until 1870 that tiic pro- 
vince of Borne was u^cupied by the Italian ai-iny 
and annexed to the kingdom The second wa^ 
King Humbert 1., who on July 20tli, 1900, was 
assassinated at fvlovza by the anarchist Bresci. 
Victor Emmanuel 111. was born' November 1 1th, 
1809, and in October 1890 was married to Princess 
Helene of Montenegro. He earned the respect and 
confidence of the people over whom he rules be- 
fore he ascended the throne, and his kindliness of 
nature and rectitude of purpOf'C are universally 
acknowledged. The heir to the throne is Umberto 
Nicola lointnaso Giovanni Maria, Priuc^ ol 
Piedmont, born September 15tii, 1904. 


[Junk 1016. 


SiUNoil SAIiijl^DRA. 

Signor Antonio Salandra^ under whose leader- 
ship the Italian Governmen'i have decided to re- 
cover the unredeemed Italitn-epeaking J^rovinces 
from Austria by the swird, comes from the 
South, and is, in faeb, thf first Southerner to 
occupy the Premiership siiio the fall of the late 
Miirchese Antonio di Budini in 1898. Born in 
Apulia, he is sixty- three }^Rrs of age and has had 
tlurty years of Parliamentary experience. Begin- 
ning life as a J^rofesaor of i»olitical Science first at 
Naples, then in Home, he became Under-Secre- 
tary for Finance in the fiitt Di Rudini Cabinet of 
1891, subsequently fiHing;bhe same post in the 
last Orispi Administration' from 1893 to the fatal 
battle of Adowa in 1896. In the second and 
reactionary Pelloux Cabirot of 1899 he became 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. When 
that Ministry foil, he rennined for six yeais out 
of ofiice acting as the Pa/liamentary J lieutenant 
of his olil ChitCT at the Treasury, Baron Sidney 
Sonnino, then leader of iho Constitutional Op- 
position. When Baron Sonnino in 1906 and 
again in 1909 formed his two ‘‘ Hundred Days’ 
Administiations,” he rfaced his friend and 
collaborix-tor in chaige ol) tlic Italian Jinance.s ; 
but Signor Salandra’s (erm of ofiico was too 
short to give him much fime foj* n»forins. Lat- 
terly he has somewhat ocli^>sed his old leader ami 
drawn nearer to Signor (liolitti. 

DR. SATlSIl CJIIAKDllA nANNKR,n5A. 

The Hon. Dr. Satish' Chandra Batuierjea, tho 
distinguished Advocatej of the High Court of 
Allahabad, died of fever ;on tho 8th Instant. Dr. 
Satish Chandra Bannei^'ea was one of the most 
distinguished graduates bf the Allahabad Univer- 
sity and also of the C.ilciiita University. Up 
wius one of tljose who obtained one of the highest 
prizes for ScJiolarship, namely, the Promchand 
Hoychaiid Scholarship, which is only au'anlod to 
students who have distinguished them.^jclvcs in 
any ilopartmonts of learning. 11c joined the Bar 
of the AllahabiMi Court some years ago, and he 
was the first Doctor uf Laws of tho Allahabad 
University, and was enrolled as an Advocate 
of that CoijU't soon after. His career in the 
Bar has boon a most distinguished one. His 
activities havi* been m.iny-sidod. The Allaluihad 
Law Journal, which has been ropoiting the cases 
of that Court lur some time now, owes its found- 
ation to him. 1 1 was only the other day that he 
was elected to represent the University in the 
legislative Council. He was a man of greiit dis- 
tinction both in scholarship and in law, 
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• THE NEW BRITISH CABINET. 

The following are the inembere of the new 
Cabinet with their respective functions : — 
Premier and First Lord of the Treasury : 
Mr. Asquith A 

Minister without a Portfolio ; — J^rd Lansdowne. 
%)rd Chancellor : — Sir Stanley Buckmaster. 
President of the Council : — UbrA Crewe. 

Lord Privy Seal : -Lord Cui’zon. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer : — ^fr. McKenna. 
Home Secretary : Sir John Simon. 

Foreign Secretary : — Sir K* I ward Grey. 

Colonial Swretary : — Mr. Bonar Law.^ 
Secretary for India : -Mr. Chamberlain. 
Secretary for War : — Lord Kitchener. 

Minister of Munitions: — Mr. Lloyd George. 
I<'irst Lord of the Admiralty : — Mr. Balfour. 
President of the Board of Trade; — ^Jr. 
Runciinan. 

President of the Local Government Board l — 
Mr. Long. *•’ / 

CJhancellor of the Duchy of LancaateT : — fAr, 
Winston Ohimjhill. % / 

^ (yhief Secretary for Ireland : — Mr. Birrell. 
Secretary for Scotlaird : — Mr. McKinnon Wood. 
President of the Board of Agriculture: — Lord 
Sol borne. 

• h'irst (kmimissioner of Works ; — Mr. Harcourt, 
President of the Board of Education : '—Mr, 
Henderson. 

Attorney- General : — Sir Edward <;farson. 

OUTSIDE APPOINTMENTS. 

The following appointments outside the 
Cabinet have been made 

Postmaster- Genera] : — Mr. Herboidi Samuel. 
Solicitor-General : — Mr. E, Smith. • 

Secretary to the Treasury: — Mr. E. S. Montagu. 

• THE JAPANESE ARMY. 

The Japs have won the reputation of being one 
of the best fighting race.s, and since the Russo- 
Japanese war they have e.stablish«d themselves as 
one of the great Powers primarily by their record 
of military achievements. The reason is not far to 
seek. Service in the army in Japan is univei^ 
.sal and dbmpulsory. Liability commences at the 
age of 17 and extends to the ago of 40 but actual 
service beigins at 20. Those capable of bearing 
arms are divided into the fit ” and the absolute- 
ly fit.” . The numbers necessary for the fii*il; 
line are recruited solely from the latter. Service 
in the. rnnks is for 2 years in the infantry, ^ in 


all ttQther arms ; then 5 or 4 yeai^s and 4 months 
in the reserve. Ope year.vdluntoers are admitted. 
Reservists are called out twioft for training 
during their reserve service for^OO^days on each 
occasion. Having completed **7 years' and 4 
months in the first line, including its I'esdrve, the 
men are trai^ferr6d to the second line* Service 
in the seeond line is for 10 yyars'^vith two train- 
inge of 60 days each iii the whole period. At the 
end of this period, the men in their 33tb year are 
passed into the territorial ol* the home defence 
army. In this they serve for 2 years and 8 
months and thus complete their total service of 
20 years. 

The field army of Japan consists of 1 9 divisions, 
including the guard, 4 independent ORvalry 
brigades, 3 independent brigailes of field attillery 
(aach of 1 2 batteries of 6 guns), 3 independent 
divisions of mountain guns and 6 regiments of 
heavy field artillery, each of 24 guns. 

The war stVength of a division is reckoned at 
1 8,700 pfticers and men^ 4,800 horses, 36 gunsjind 
1,674 vehicles? The total strength of the hM 
army at the present time jnay be taken at about 
600,000 combatants. The Japanese islai^ia are 
divided into military districts correspon^g to • 
the divisions of tlie army, and each division is 
supplied with recruits from its own district. 

The emperor is tKe head and supreitfe com- 
mander of the army. He nominates the war 
minister, the chief of the general staff, the 
director of military schools and the members of 
the military councif. * 

y^ATIONAL <*0NC:R]&R FOR CEYLON. 

^ I'he Ceylonese writes “ Wfe hqse. 4 lway 8 advo- 
cated a National Congress for tliis M^nd (Ceylon) 
because we are convinced bf the undoubted « 
benefits that lioth the Oovernjment and * ^he 
public cap derive it. It will be an organisa- 
tion large enough, rich enough^ *and influential 
enough to ^itiate schemes of> its own for the 
education and uplifting of */ie masses of this 
island, to interest itself in new industries for* the 
people and give them a helping^hand, to aid in 
the improvement of the lot) of the villager and 
lift him out of the ignorance and poverty in 
which he is now sunk, and generally to assist in 
the progress of the country and the development 
of its resourees. Quite apart from political agi- 
tation there is much scope for social work, and 
in organising an Annua! ‘tlongress the people 
would create for itself a mighty force by which 
they would be in a position to copfer immense 
benefit on themselves and on the country they 
call their own/’* • . * ^ 
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Geheral. 

THK r.’ALUN. ARMY AND NAVY. 

The following particulars are taken fiom 
TIazelVa Anmux^ — 

The* able-bocneo men ’annually becoming liable 
f;>r service are divided partly by exemptions and 
partly by lot into three portions, only the first 
of which (one-third of the w’hole) is fAlly ti-ained, 
the second undergoing a recruit course ^and a few 
repetition courses in later years, and the perform- 
ing no service at all. The full period of service 
is 2 years with the colours, *0 on furlough, and X 
in th»;* Mobile Militia. Mon of the se(5ond portion, 

: uhough t^iken only for slight training, have the 
sn.me periods of liability for sService. The third 
portion is untrained. OF recent years large num- 
bers of Mobile Militia (which still consists of fully 
' trained reservists only) have been embodied for 
brief re&resher trainings. There are 1 2 army corps, 
eartK having 2 infantry divisions, except that in 
the district of Rome there are 3. The organisa- 
tion d^he permanent army comprises 96 regi- 
' mcnto^of light infantry, 1 2 regimerjts of bersaglieri, 
and 8 Alpine regiments (in all 389 battalions). 
There are 29 regiments of cr ’airy (150 scpiadron^ ^ ^ 
and 36 regiments of field arYillery, with 192 gun ’ ' 
batteries. The army also comprises 1 regiment 
of horse artillery (8 batteries), 2 of mountain 
ijrtillery (36 batteries), 10 regiments of coast 
artillery, and a brigade .in Sardinia, 2 regiments 
of fortress artillery an^ 6 of engineers. A battal- 
ion of aviato^'a has n^lso been created*. 

The mea^^jeac6 -effective was about 13,600 
ofhe^rs and 236,00(f men. 

total wa.r^sy»ength of the forces is roughly 
aaifollows, but it .nus^ be renlarked thntthe men 
of the territorial militia are untrained > ■ 

With the colours, officers and men 250,000 
(hji unlimited fu though officers k men 450,000 
Mobile militia of icers and men . . 320,000 
Territorial militu. officois and men 2,200,000 

k , 

Total .. 31220,000 

« - 

of whom 1,020,000 are more or less trained. 

THK NAVY, 

t There are three rM’al districts, each admit ds- 
te|p(^‘by a flag officer.' Seamen for the Itfvlian 
Fleet are recruited by conscription ; all men of • 20 
years of age foMowing a seafaring| life must serve 
;at sea for a month .or more. ^Act^ally the* whole 


dtafu is not required, and the part which ijji taken 
for service remains afloat for 4 years. There are 
also training schools for boys. , 

Chief Constructor: Giuseppe Valcecchi.. P)i4i- 
dent of the Superior Council : Vice-AdmirahXuiji 
FarvelU. Chief of the Naval War Staff : \ 
Adiniral Rocca. 

The 1914-1915 estimates . amounted to 
d* 10,31 3,009, including expenses for the mercantile 
navy, as against £ 1 .3,^13,762. 

The personnel jifbt'ed for 1915-16 was 40,073 
officers and men, of which ntlVn her about one-thi>'d 
are volunteers and the remainder conscript. Tbe 
executiv(» officers are divided thus : 1 admiral, 

7 vice-admirals, 15 rear-ad in ira Is, 56 captains, 
75 commanders, 85 lieut.-communders, 420 lionfe- 
nants, and 340 sub-lieutenants. 

The number of ships on October 31st, 1914, 


Battleships: — 15 (and G building). 

Armoured cruisers: — 10. 

Light cruisfLiS : —16 (2 buihling). 

Toi pedo vessel s : ~ - 3 . 

j^orpedo-boat destroyers: — 3:; (and 13 build- 

Tcvpedo bf)ttt : — 94 (and 12 building). 

Submariii::^ : — 20 (and 1 2 projected). 

The Coverjiment dockyanls are at Spezia, Nnph-s, 
Venice, and 3’aranto. At the first named thcie 
are six docks, two of which arc able to take tbe 
largest "arship afloat, and tw*o large building 
ships. Venice has two docks which take crulsei s, 
a dock for battleship being under corstruction ; 
while at Taranto there is one dock able to take 
any warship, and a large building ship. There is 
a building- yard at Castellainere. In September 
1909, Hrindisi was made the hendr^uarters and base 
of the torpedo flotilla, and with a view to streng- 
thening Italy’s resources on the Adriatic coastline, 
Ancona was selected as the site of new naval 
base. 


The private establishments for warship build- 
ing and equipment are adequate and well situat- 
ed, and include the Ansnldo Company, which was 
amalganf.ited wRh the Biitish firm of Armstrong, 
Whitword in 1903, with engineering work near 
Genoa and a ship- 3 wd at SosRt' Ponente ; the 
Terni combination with gun and steel works at 
Torni and ship-yard at La Foce (Genoa) and Leg- 
horn, and various establishments for torpedo craft 
at Naples, 







